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Extract from ** An Act defining the EE of State Librarian, and preserthing 
Rules for the government of the State Library,” passed Apr il 9, 1850. 

§8..Books may be taken from the State Library by the Members 
of the Leglslature and its Officers during the Sessions of the same ; 
and at any time by the Governor, and the Officers of the Executive 
Department of this State, who are required to keep their offices at 
the Seat of Government; the Justices of Supreme Court, and At- 
torney General ; providell that no person shall be permitted to take 
or retain from the Library mgre than two volumes of miscellaneous 


Ww yes at argyone time. 
. ‘he Librarian shall cause to be ce register of all books 
me and returned, at the time they shall AD issued or returned; 
and none of the books, except the Laws, J out ys and Reports of 
this State, which may be taken from the Librtty by Members of 
the Legislature, or its ‘Officers, during the Session gh ll be retained 
more than two weeks; and all the books taken by 7 » Members of 
the Legislature, or its Officers of every kind, shall amas | at 
the close of the Session. 

§ 5. If any person injure or fail to return any books tMeyn from 
the Library, within the time prescribed in the foregoing tion, 
he shall forfeit and pay to the Librarian, for the benefit of fe Li- 
brary, three times the value thereof, or of the set to which it belongs; 
and-before the Controller shall issue his warrant in favor of any 
Member or Officer of the Legislature, or of this State, for his per 
diem allowance, or salary, he shall be satisfied that such Member or 
Officer has returned all books taken out of the Library by him, and 
has settled all accounts for injuring such books or otherwise. 

§ 6. All fines and forfeitures accruing under and by virtue of this 
>» Act, shall be recoverable by action of debt before any Justice of the 
Peace or Court having jur isdiction of the s same, in the name of the 
People of the State of California, for the use of the State Library, 
and in all such trials, the entries of the Librarian, to be made as 
hereinbefore described, shall be evidence of the delivery of the book - 
or books, and of the dates thereof; and it shall be his duty to carry 
the provisions of this Act into execution, and sue for all injuries « 
done to the Library, and for all penalties under this Act. 
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eg Cyne E. the Second, ame of God, King of Great Britain, France, and : 


1}. hey 


r Ireland, Defender of the Faith, &c. To all to whom thefe Prefents feall comes 
gt Greeting : : a; ¥ 
Whereas Thomas Ofborne, Andrew Millar, and John Ones, Our City of London, 

Bookfellers, have, by their Petition, humbly reprefented unto Us, that they baue fpent 
many Years, and expended feveral Thoufand Pounds in buying and procuring Latins and 
employing a Number of learned Gentlemen in the Compiling, Writing, and Publifhing, — 
) 3 2, S 


¢ A sims : ’ 
An Universat History, FROM THE zarLiest Accoun® oF Tit iB 
“To THE PRESENT Re 


ate 


aa from the beft Anthors both Antient and Modern ; as alfa gga ving of Map mt FP 


~ the famey oo 2 
| | oe 


making of Chronological and other Tables, for the better illuftrat 


A Work bitherto attempted in vain by other Nations ; which wae on ee. 
utmoft Submiffion, apprehend may be of great Service to the Publicky.a vill reduce % 
_» wa@ very extenfive dur very ufeful Science to a regular Syftem or tS % an eafy Rate 
ya Ne the Purchafer, and thereby much encourage and promote a neceffary Bran. of. Learning 2 
. And as they the faid Undertakers are rus of reaping the Fruit) their be 
_and of enjoying the full Profit and Benefit that may arife from Printi; P 
ending the fame, without any other Perfom interfering in their jufe .1 
a tbey cannot prevent, without applying to Us for Our Royal Licences 
“_ Lberefore they bave humbly prayed Us to Big them Our Roy ase a i 
“for the fole Printing, Publifbing and. Vending the faid Work, in as ample 
Form as has been done in Cafes of the fame Nature, ; 
We, being willing to give all due Evicouragement to fuch a ufeful Work, are g 
pleafed to condefcend to their Requef?: And do therefore, by thefe Prefents, fo far as 
‘agreeable tothe Statute in that Bebalf made and provided, grant unto the fatd " 
hey Ofborne, Andrew Millar, and John Ofborn, their Executors, Adminifirators f 


Our Royart PRivinece anp Licence - 
and Yoni fatd Work for and 

¢ and probibiting all Our SubjeGs ce 

BRIDGE the fame, either in the 4 

ar to import, buy, wend, utter, or dif 

ed beyonil a yas, during the aforcfaid Term of Four 

ipprobatiok . | thé faid Thomas Ofborne,--‘Andrew. 

airs, Executors. Adminiftrators, and Alfigns, under their Ha 

btained, as they, andsevery of them offending therein qwill anfwer t 
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the Commiffioners, \ and ‘atber Ofer of Our Cahors! be Mafter, 
Stationers of Ouj Ciry of London, and all orber Our Officers ant 
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_Univerfal Hiftory, 
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_ The prefent EDI TION: 


HE uncommon approbation, which our per- 
formance has met with, both at home and_ 


abroad, having encouraged us to think, that 
™ not only the prefent, but future ages, may reap fome 
1 benefit from our labours, and thereupon infpired us 
© with a defire of rendering our Work ftill more ufeful, 
a and, fo far as in us lies, in every refpect complete ; we 
~ long fince agreed, that; immediately upon the clofe of 
the ntient Hiffory, and previous to our enterin 
a upon the Modern, each of us thould revife his own 
part with the utmoft care and deliberation, and that 
o the whole fhould be revifed, re-examined, and criti- 
< cized, in common concert, in order to rectify every 
@miftake, fupply every deficiency, retrench every fu- 


*.perfluity, and, in fhort, to enrich the Second Edition. 


= with every thing, which either our own retro{pection 
had fuggefted to us, or our correfpondents communi- 
‘Ocated, but too late to be inferted in the Firft. This 

as what we have long fince defigned, as we have de- 
clared elfewhere *; and we have now the fatisfaCtion 
“of © ing’ our defign begun to be put in execution, 


498 with from fome bafe interlopers In a neigh- 
“wgdom, who, by propagating, at a reduced 
har 


the preface to the feventh volume, p- Vi. 


AG price, 
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vi PREFACE to the 
price, no fewer than three fpurious editions of this 
expenfive work, had almoft. difcouraged the Proprie- 
tors from venturing upona fecond impreffion ; which, 
had their fcruples taken effect, would have deprived 
us of the honour and credit, which we promifed our- 
felves from the improvements we had prepared, and 
the public of the benefit they might reap from them. 
The learned gentlemen, who have done us the ho- 
nour to tranflate our work into foreign languages, 
have not only rectified fome miftakes, that had efcaped 
us, but enriched the whole with fome curious remarks 
of their own, which we fhall adopt in this Edztzon, 
and gratefully acknowlege. Had the undertakers of 
the ‘pirated editions followed their example ; had 
they employed men of abilities, or perfons any-ways 
capable of improving our labours; the undertaking 
would, with refpect to the public, and to us, tho’ not 
to the Proprietors, have admitted of a defence, But the 
hurry they were in to rob the lawful owners of their 
roperty, and the emulation that arofe among them, 
who fhould be foremoft in, and gain moft by, this un- 
warrantable invafion, has not even allowed them time 
to obferve or rectify, in their copies, the typographical 
miftakes they found in ours. For thefe too they 
have reprinted, with the addition of others, we may 
fay, without number, of their own, and fome very 
material ones, which make us fpeak what we never 
meant, and fometimes contradict the very authors we 
quote, and profefs to follow. Thefeare the only ad- 


ditions we owe to them, the only additions we erd 4 
have expected from men of their charactey/ Tie 
editors, as they ftile themfelves, that ig; the #1¢hzrs 


of one of the pirated editions in offave, Afedjin 
their Specimen, That their fole view in feof “er- | 
taking was, to refcue the moft valuable ory. bat % | 
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prefent Evirion. vii 
ever was penned, from the mangling hands of Book- 
Jfellers®, meaning the publifhers of the two other 
pirated editions. his declaration, and their afluring 
the public at the fame time, that they were mo Book- 
Jellers, but a Society of Gentlemen, did not only allay 
the concern we were under, in finding our work fo 
barbaroufly mangled, but gave us fome hopes of fee- 
ing it improved in our own, as well as in foreign 
languages. But their performance foon convinced us, 
that both we and the public had been grofly impofed 
upon, that improvements of no kind were to be ex- 
pected from that quarter, and that the pretended 
Society of Gentlemen had nothing in view but to fup- 
plant and undermine their fellow-pirates, by expofing 
the typographical errors they had obferved in their 
copies, and rectifying them in their own; or rather, 
exchanging them for others of the fame kind. And 
this they ftile an attempt to refcue the moft valuable 
Hiftory that ever was penned from the mangling hands 
of Bookfellers. Itisnot, therefore, to be doubted, but 
the improvements, which encouraged the Proprietors, 
as foon as they were communicated to them, to un- 
dertake the prefent Edition, notwithftanding the three 
pirated ones already abroad, will, inlike manner, induce 
every one, defirous of purchafing fo valuable a work, 
to prefer it to thofe {purious and incorrect copies, 
Bat to acquaint the reader in particular with fome of 
the alterations, corrections, and additions, which, with 
the approbation of our corref{pondents, efpecially of 
thé learned members of our two celebrated univers 
fities; we have judged proper to be made in this New 
_ Edition, we propofe to infert the following articles; 
B yhich swere Omitted in the Polo. ; 
_ 2 °* See 4 Specimen of ‘a Review of the Univerfal Hiftory, See 
publifhed in Dublin, pe 3. x 
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I. A feparate and diftinét hiftory of the Etrufcans, 
one of the moft renowned and celebrated nations of 
Italy, with a geographical defcription of their country, 
an account of their manners, religion, arts, {ciences, 

&c. and a curious differtation on their language. 

II. The hiftory of the Umbrians, Sabines, Latins, 
Volf{ci, Afqui, &c. with the like account of their man- 
ners, religion, arts, language, @c. . 

Ill. A particular and diftinét account of Xenophon’s fo. 
much celebrated retreat, with a geographical defcription 
of the countries and places thro’ which he marched. 

IV. The hiftory of the antient Indians, Chinefe, 
Tartars, &c. where the reader will fee, at one view, 
all that is to be met with in antient writers, concerning 
the Indian empires, kingdoms, and ftates. 

V. The moft probable conjeétures concerning the 
firft peopling of America. 

VI. The hiftory of the difperfion of the Fews to 
the prefent time. . 

VII. A differtation on the prophecy concerning the 
Arabs. | 
VII. The geography of fome particular countries, 
done with more accuracy and minutenefs, namely, of 
Paleftine, Egypt, Phenice, Syria, Affyria, Babylonia, —- 
which our correfpondents have thought fomewhat de- 
ficient in the former edition. And that nothing might 
be wanting, that could any-ways contribute to the im- 
provement of the work, we have caufed new maps 
to be engraved bya fkilful hand, where we have — 
thought them neceflary, She 

IX. Many curious remarks, » with which thofe | 
gentlemen, who have tranflated our work into foreign, _ 
languages, have enriched it, after confulting the ableft# | 
a of their refpective nations, as they declare, and | ~ 
will fufficiently appear from the remarks themfelves. | 
* : a aS Acyieed 1 : To F 
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To make room for thefe valuable additions and im- 
provements, we propofe carefully to avoid all repe- 
titions ; to mark all along the chronology, accurately 
corrected, in the margin ; which will render the chro- 
nological tables unneceflary, as they were inferted 
chiefly to fupply that defect ; and, laftly, to make one 
complete index {erve for the whole. /The repetitions 
in the former edition have afforded great caufe of 
complaint, which, we mutt own, is no Jefs juft than 
general. The wars, and other tranfactions between 
two nations, are often related at large in the hiftory 
of both, which has more than any thing elfe contri- 
buted to the fwelling of the work to a far greater bull 
than we had propofed. This could not then be 
well avoided, fome of us living at a great diftance 
from the reft, and no one being charged with the care 
of infpeGting the whole. To prevent the like incon- 
venience in this Edition, we have agreed, that each 

of us fhall revife, re-examine, and correct his own 
art: but that one perfon, for the fake of uniformity, 
fhall have the fupervifal of the whole; that the re- 
ferences fhall be particularly attended to; and more- 
over, that the following rule be {tri@ly obferved by 
all; viz. that the wars, and other tranfactions be- 
tween two nations, be related at large in the hiftory 
of that country, which was the {cene of action, and, 
in the hiftory of the other, only hinted at ; with pro- 
per references, fo far as the thread of the hiitory may 
require, or may be judged neceflary to acquaint the 
reader with, or remind him of, the ftate of both 
nations, and the pofture of their affairs at that par- 
ticular juncture. oi eee 
ac’ As tochronology, or the computation of time, in this 4 
Jeadition we have, upon the matureft deliberation, adopt- 


ed that, which is founded, according to the great. pfi-y 
mate . 


x PREFACE ‘to the 

mate of Irelana’s fyftem, on the Hebrew whole num- 
bers, as better known, more univerfally received, and 
hable, at leaft, to no greater: difficulties, than either 
the Samaritan or Septuagint; for to fome they are 
all alike liable. To this alteration in point of chrono- 
logy we have agreed the more readily, as the Sama- 
ritan Calculation was not, even at firft, preferred to 
the Hebrew with common confent, It cannot be ex- 
pected we fhould, in a work of this nature, enter into 
a detail of the objections that are urged againft, or 
of the arguments that are offered for, each of the 
three above-mentioned fyftems by their refpetive pa- 
trons, or of the fyftems, almoft without number, that 
have been formed from them. With differtations of 
this kind learned men have flled large volumes ; and 
to them we choofe rather to refer our readers, than to 
infert here, or in the work itfelf, what might be co- 
pied from them on a fubjeét, which very few readers 
would relifh, We thall only obferve here in general 
terms, that archbifhop Ujber’s chronology is univer- 
fally acknowleged to be the moft exact, the moft 
perfect and complete performance of the kind, 
that has ever yet appeared. The learned Drakaas 
deaux owns, that, after confulting other chrono- 
logers with a great deal of pains and application, he 
found, in the end, that it was only lois of time to 
confult them*. We therefore agree with him in 
taking that eminent chronologer for our guide, look- 
ing upon his chronology as the fureft and fafeft clue 
to conduct our fteps through all the intricate laby- 
rinths of antient times. However, we have exhibit- 
ed, in the general preface to the work, the various 


fy{tems of other chronologers; fo that the excels orf, 


wy 
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* Prideaux conneé&. in his preface to vol. i.spart i. p. a5. 
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defe& of each, with tefpect to the other, being 
known, the reader may, with very little trouble, re- 


duce that, which we have adopted, to any other, 


which he may think preferable to it. We have 
marked the chronology all along, in the margin, with 
the greateft exactnefs; viz. the years of the world, 
and thofe before Chrift till the flood; and thence, for 
the reafons alleged in our general preface, the years 
after the flood, and thofe before Chritt 3; the creation 
of the world, the deluge, and the birth of Chrift, 
being our three epochs. ‘The world was created, ac. 
cording to our computation, 4004 years before Chrift, 
and the deluge happened in the year of the world 
1656. before Chrift 2348 years. “Where we have 
not been able toafcertain, at leaft, with fome degree 
of probability, the date of events, we have taken 
notice of this uncertainty either in the text, or the 
notes ; but marked no year in the margin, left we 
fhould impofe groundlefs conjectures on our readers, 


or opinions which we ourfelves have not thought pro- : 


per to adopt. As by this alteration in point of chro- 
nology the many anachronifms have been corrected, 
which had crept into the former edition, fuch an al- 
teration may defervedly be looked upon as one of the 
chief improvements of the work. 

We fhall only add here, with refpe& to this New 
Etdition, that we have not been fo intent upon other 
more material improvements as to negleét that of the 
ftile, which the reader, by comparing the two Edi- 
tions, will foon find confiderably reformed in fome 
parts, and more uniform throughout the whole. 

We cannot clofe this addrefs, without publicly 
acknowleging the obligations we owe to fome of the 
learned members of our two. illuftrious Univerfities, 


and to thofe ingenious Gentlemen, who have tranflated 
ade our 


ii PREFACE, &e. 
our work into foreign languages. To the former we 
are indebted for many ufeful hints, which they were 
leafed to communicate to us, as foon as we acquaint- 
ed them with the defign, which we are now exe- 
cuting ; to the latter, for the judicious remarks, va- 
luable additions, and neceffary alterations (for, that we 
had made fome flips, we candidly own), with which 
they had ftrove, as it were in emulation of each 
other, to enrich their feveral verfions, confulting, with 
that view, as fome of them aflure us they have done 
in the more intricate points, the ableit judges of their 
refpective nations. Moft of their remarks, additions, 
and alterations, have appeared to us, after the ftricteft 
examination, well worthy of the epithets we have 
beftowed on them; and we have adopted them 
accordingly. It is not, therefore, to us alone that 
the public is indebted for this zmproved, and, as we 
may ftile it, fandard Edition of the Univerfal Hiftory. 
Thus much have we thought ourfelves bound in 
eratitude publicly to declare, that we may not feem 
to conceal the obligations we owe, or to arrogate 
to ourfelves the credit of the whole; the one would 
be the height of ingratitude, the other of vanity. 
Before we take leave of our readers, we muft ac- 
quaint them, that the general Preface, which in the 
Folio Edition was prefixed to the firft Volume, we 
have thought proper not to publith in this, till the 
whole is completed; for then we fhall be better able 
to give the public a particular account of the altera- 
tions, additions, and corrections, which we fhall have 
made in the courfe of the work, as well as of the 
motives that induced us to make them, 
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ISTORY is, without all doubt, the moft 

inftructive and ufeful, as well as entertaining, 

part of literature; more efpecially when it is 
not confined within the narrow bounds of any particular 
time or place, but extends to the tranfactions of all 
times and nations. Works of this nature carry our 
knowlege, as Tully obferves, beyond the vaft and de- 
vouring {pace of numberlefs years, triumph over time, 
and make us, though living at an immentfe diftanice, 
in a manner eye-witnefles to all the events and revolu- 
tions, which have gccafioned aftonifhing changes in 
the world. By thefe records it is that we live, as it 
were, in the very time when the world was created ; 
we behold how it was governed in its infancy, how 
overflowed and deftroyed in a deluge of water, and 
again peopled; how kings and kingdoms have rifen, 
fiourifhed, and declined, and*by what fteps they 
brought upon themfelves their final ruin and deftruc= 
tion. From thefe and other like events occurring in 
- hiftory, every judicious reader may form prudent and 
unerring rules for the conduct of his life, both in a 
private and public capacity. But as the eminent ad- 
vantages accruing to us from this valuable branch of 
learning, have been fufficiently difplayed by many 
others, we fhall not trouble our readers with a minute 
detail of them, but haften to what is peculiar to the 


work, which we now offer to the Public. 
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WE promifed, in the preface to vol. i. to prefix to this 
volume, when it was completed, a general one, where- 
in, after fome account of the method we have obferved, 
and the authors we have chiefly followed in the work, 
we fhould examine the different computations of time, 
the coins, weights, and meafures, ufed by the feveral 
nations, whofe hiftories fhould be thereiff delivereel, 
with fuch other particulars as we fhould judge ufeful 
and neceflary. This promife is what we now intend to 
difcharge, and to begin with a fuccinét account of the 
method we have purfued. 

Our intent was to write a General Hiftory of Man- 
kind, from the earlieft Account of Time to the prefent. 
Purfuant to this defign, before we enter upon the hi- 
itory itfelf, we have thought it neceflary to premife, 
by way of introduction, an account of the cofmogony 
or production of the earth, as being the theatre on 
which the fcenes of the enfuing hiftory were to be 
acted. In this preludious difcourfe, after having re- 
Jated, without omitting any thing that was really curi- 
ous, or entertaining, the various opinions both of the 
antient and modern philofophers, concerning the for- 
mation of the animate and inanimate world, we pro- 
ceed to the only authentic and genuine hiftory of the 
creation, that which has been left us by Mofes. The 
opinions of the philofophers are, for the moft part, 
abfurd, incoherent, and contradictory ; whereas the 
Mofaig account, if rightly underftood, carries with it 
all the marks of truth and probability, even though it 

¢ regarded only as an human compofition, abftraéted 
from divine authority. Having attended the earth 
through its feveral degrees of formation, feen it per- 
fected, cloathed with trees and plants, replenifhed with 
animals, and at laft man, for whom the whole was 
defigned, and to whom the dominion of it was ex- 
prefly given by its Maker, introduced and placed in 
it ; we take fome notice of the opinion of thofe, who 
think mankind were in being: before Adam, whom they 
fuppofe to have been the progenitor of the Fews only; 
we touch upon feveral inquiries that have been made 
concerning 
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concerning the time and feafon of the creation, the 
place where Adan was created, &%¢. and clofe the in- 
troduction with iome account of the creation of the an- 
gels, of the nature, power, employments, €¥c. of thofe 
{piritual beings, that fo eminently concerned themfelves 
in the affairs of mankind, at leaft in the firft ages of 
the world, The introduction, we hope, will not be 
thought of a difproportionable length: fo copious a 
fubject as the origin of the world and mankind, could 
not be well reduced into a narrowertcompafs. If there 
fhould be fome little obfcurities or inconfiftencies, where 
we have delivered or explained the opinions of the old 
philofophers, we need not fay much to excufe ourfelves 
to thofe, who know in what unceftainty and confufion 
the hiftory of thofe philofophers and their opinions have 
_ been left by the Antients. 
@— From the cofmogony or formation of the earth, and 
“* things that were made for the ufe of man, we proceed 
to the general hiftory of the world till the flood; but 
premife feveral curious inquiries touching the fituation 
of the garden of Eden, the ftate of innocence, and its 
continuance, the two trees, the prohibition laid on the 
firft pair, the tempter, and his punifhment, the fall of 
man, and the effects it had on human nature, and on 
the earth, with the different opinions touching the man- 
ner in which the change in the conftitution of man, and 
of the earth, was effected. The chronology from the 
creation to the deluge is what we likewife thought ne- 
ceffary to fettle, before we entered upon the hiftory of 
the antediluvian world. That we ftate and fettle ac- 
- cordingly *, and then deliver the hiftory of the ante- 
- diluvian patriarchs, as tran{fmitted to us in the writings 
of Mofes, which are the only records to be depended 
upon in thofe early times. However, we have thought 
it not amifs to colleét the moft material pieces of hi- 
ftory to be found in profane authors, relating to the 
times preceding the flood ; among which, though there 
be fome which bear the apparent marks of truth, yet 


* Voli. p. 142, &e, 
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we believe the greater part will be judged to deferve lit- 
tle credit : however, as every thing which has the leaft 
pretence to fo great antiquity cannot but be entertaining, 
and curious, we hope our labour in collecting them will 
not be condemned as ufelefs. 

From the hiftory of the antediluvian world, we pafs 
to that of the flood, where we produce profane tefti- 
monies of that wonderful cataftrophe; relate various 
conjectures of antient and modern writers, as to the 
manner in which that dreadful devaftation was brought 
on the earth; give fome account of the ark, whereby 
NNoab and his family, with fuch kinds of living creatures 
as he took in with him, were delivered from that de- 
ftruction ; ‘and, laftly, before we difmifs the hiftory of 
the old world, take a tranfient view of the antediluvian 
ftate of mankind, of their religion, policy, arts, and 
d4ciences, of the alterations which have been wrought in 
nature by the flood, of the longevity of the antedilu- 
vians, and the caufes of it, as well as of the prodigious: 
fertility of the firftearth. ‘To thefe we add an inquiry 
touching the fituation of mount Ararat, and the va- 
rious opinions about it. 

Havince thus collected, in the beft manner we could, 
what we have found worthy of notice, from writers of 
various times, religions, and countries, relating to the 
antediluvian world, we proceed to the general hifto 
from the deluge to the birth of 4draham; but firit 
fettle the chronology from the deluge to the departure 
of Abraham from Haran”. Having ftated the chro- 
nology, we come to the hiftory of Noah after the flood, 
and of his: defcendents to brabam, prefenting the 
reader with whatever we find curious or entertaining, 
not only in facred, but profane writers ; namely, in the 


‘{mall remains which are left us of the Phenician anti- — 


quities, colleéted by Sanchoniatho, and which are fup- 
pofed to relate to the earlieft times. As the planting 
of nations in the two firft general migrations, the form- 
ing of focieties and governments, the rife of arts and 


* Vol. it p.a52, ac. 
fciences, 
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fciences, the beginning of ftates and monarchies, fall 
within this period, we give the reader as diftin@ an ac- 
count of thefe important facts, as the records, which 
have reached us, wil! allow of. 

From the general hiftory of the migrations of the 
children of Noah, of the peopling of the earth by them, 
and the fettling of the firft governments, we defcend to 
the particular hiftories of each kingdom, beginning 
with that of Egypt, which is without doubt one of the 
moft antient nations of the world, having been peopled 
either by Ham, or his fon Mizraim, with his own iflue, 
which inhabited feveral parts of it, under the names of 
Mizraim, Pathrufim, Coflubim, and Caphthorim. This 
hiftory we purfue from the firft original of the Egyptian 
nation to its conqueft by the Per/ians, when the fevere 
prediction of the prophet ° was fulfilled, There /hail be 
no more a prince of the land of Egypt. And here toac- 
quaint the reader, in a few words, with the method we 
have followed in delivering the particular hiftories of 
each nation; we begin with accounting, in the beft 
manner we can, for the name or names which each na- 


tion bears; then we proceed to a defcription of the . 


country, containing an account of its fituation, extent, 
climate, divifions, fertiliry ; of itsanimal and vege- 
table productions; of the natural and artificial curiofi- 
ties it contains ; of its cities, rivers, mountains, lakes, 
and whatever elfe worthy of notice is to be found in 
each province. Next, we inquire into the original and 
antiquity ef the inhabitants, confider their laws, go- 
vernment, religion, cuftoms, inftitutions, language, 
commerce, learning, trade, navigation ;, and alfo en- 
deavour, as far as fo intricate a fubjeCt will allow, to 
fettle the chronology of each nation. Liaftly, we de- 
liver the feries and hiftory of their kings, which com- 
prifes the wars, treaties, revolutions, and all the moft 
remarkable events of eachcountry. Thus we may fay, 
without vanity or oftentation, that no hiftory has hi- 
therto appeared in any language, which can with more 
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juftice challenge the title of an Univerfal Hiftory than 
the prefent, fince it comprifes not only the hiftory of 
all nations and countries, but of all religions, and re- 
ligious ceremonies; of all arts and fciences, of the laws 
that have been any-where obferved, of trade and navi- « 
gation, and, in fhort, of whatever has been invented 
for the ufe and convenience of human race. But to re- 
turn to the fequel of our hiftory : | 
Arter delivering the fucceffion of the kings of 
Egypt, according to the Greek and Latim authors, we 
thought it might be deemed an omiffion, if we fhould 


_ take no notice of the feries of the Egyptian kings given 


us by the Oriental writers. Wherefore we have fet 
down their names, and briefly mention their principal 
actions as related by the Faftern hiftorians, leaving the 
Reader to judge what credit ought to be given them. 
Next to the hiftory of the Egyptians we give that 


of thofe nations, with whom the children of Ifrael 


waged war before, or upon, their fettling in the land of 
Canaan, namely the Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, 
Edomites, Amalekites, Canaanites, and Pbiliftines. 
From thefe we proceed to the hiftory of the antient 
Syrians, Phenicians, and that of the Fews, from Abra- 
ham, founder of the Fewifh nation, to the Babylonify 
captivity. We have enlarged fomewhat on the latter, 
giving a diftin& account of their patriarchs from Abra- 
ham to Mofes of their Egyptian bondage, deliverance, 
and forty years wandering in the wildernefs; of their 
wars with the inhabitants of Canaan, and the neigh- 
bouring nations ; of their religion, government, laws, 
cuftoms, learning, arts, commerce, with an accurate 
defcription of the Laud of Promife, &c.° We have - 
alfo fettled the Ferwih chronology, from the call of 
Abraham to the Babylonifh captivity, and then proceeded _ 
firft to the hiftory of the judges that governed L/rael, 
from the death of Fofbua to Saul their firft king, and 
thence to the reign of Zedekiah, when the city of TFe- 
rufalem was burnt, and the whole nation carried into 
captivity by Nebuchadnezzar. Having thus delivered 
the hiftories of the mott antient kingdoms, till they 
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were feverally fubdued by the great empires, and be- 
came parts or provinces of them, we enter upon the 
hiftory of the faid empires, and then proceed to the 
hiftories of the Affyrian empire to its conqueft by the 
Medes and Babylonians, and of the Babylonian empire 
to its deftruction by Cyrus. 

Now, to fay fomething of the authors we have chiefly 
followed in the work (for we have advanced nothing 
without quoting our authors, that the reader may, for 
his fuller fatisfaction, recur, if he pleafes, to the ori- 
ginals); we have annexed to this preface a catalogue of 


’ the principal authors and books quoted in fome of the 


ey 


former volumes; and fhall here give a fucciné account 
of thofe we have chiefly followed, in treating of the 
original, and early antiquities of nations. Ado/es is the 
only authentic writer of what happened before, and 
for feveral ages after the flood. He is by univerfal 
confent allowed to be the moft antient hiftorian now 
extant ; for whether he was cotemporary with Jvachus, 
as Fuftin Martyr, Tertullian, Fulius Africanus, Fofe- 
phus, Tatian, Clemens of Alexandria, Porphyrius, and 
others fuppofe, or lived in the time of Cecrops, the firft 
king of Athens, as Eufebius affirms, it is certain, that 
his hiftory was compofed, not only before all the hifto- 
ries, but even before the fables, of the Greeks ;. fince, 
according to the calculation of the former, he wrote 
fix hundred and feventy-five years before the Trojan 


- war, and, according to that of the latter, two hundred 


and feventy-five years beforethat zra. His hiftory, as 
well as the Fewi/h laws, whereof he was author, are 
comprifed in five books, known under the title of the 
Pentateuch, which is univerfally. received both by the 


_ Fews and Chriftians, as penned by him, if we except 
| Abenezra and Spinofa among the former, and fome mo- 
dern critics among the latter, if their avowed prin- 
F ciples can permit us to call them Chriftians, who de- 


nied him to be author of it, and who have been learned- 
ly confuted by a late writer“. Befides the Pentateuch, 


4 Abbadie, verit, de la relig. Chrétien. 
there 
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there have been fome other works afcribed to Mo/es, 
though without any certainty, fuch as the Book of 
Fob, which fome fuppofe, upon what grounds we fhall 
fee hereafter, to have been compofed by him, during 
his forty years abode in Midian. He is alfo fuppofed 
to have written eleven Pfalms; to wit, the goth, grit, 
and fo on tothe rooth. Origen ° believes him to have 
tranflated the book of od out of the Syriac into He- 
brew. Some few fragments of other books are likewife 
quoted by feveral of the antients, as written by him ; 
_fuch as, 1. his Apocalyp/e, out of which St. Paul is by 
them fuppofed to have taken thofe words, For in Chrift 
Fefus neither Circumcifion availeth any thing *, &c. 
2. his Leffer Genefis; 3. his Afcenfion; 4. Affumption ; 
5. his Teflament, and other myfterious books. St. 
Ferom, who quotes a paflage or two out of his Lefer 
Genefis, tells us, that they had it in Hebrew in his 
time ©. The Setbites, an antient fect of heretics, 
quoted his Teffament, and his My/ferious Books or Dif- 
courfes ; but all thefe-were fo far from bearing any au- 
thority in the church, that they fell into contempt and 
oblivion, in proportion as Chriftianity prevailed. _ 

Txovcs the writings of Mojfés are the only records 
to be depended upon in the early times, yet we have 
not omitted to give fome further accounts relating to 
the fame period, tranfinitted to us by profane writers, 
namely by Sanckoniatho, Manetho, and Berofus. San- 
choniatho, aTyrian, according to Athencus and Suidas, 
according to others, a native of Berytus, is faid by Por- 
pbyry the philofopher *, Eu/ebius*, and Theoderet *, to 
_ have lived about the time of the Trojan war ; whence 
Bochart, Huetius, and others, fuppofe him to have ~ 
been cotemporary with Gideon. But thefe writers are_ 
certainly miftaken in their chronology, and Sanchonia-_ 
tho mutt be of a much later date, fince he {peaks of : 
Tyre, which was built but g1 years before the deftruc- 
tion of Trey, as a very antient city. He muft there- 

© Origen. in Job. Gal. vi. 15. 8 Epift. cxxvii, ad 
Fabiol. » Lib. iv. adverfus Chriftian. Shi. 2. prepare 

evangel, —* Lib. ii, de curat. Gracor. affe€t. p. 28. 
fore 
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fore have lived, as Suidas thinks, fome confiderable 

time after that war ; but the number of years we can- 

not precifely determine. If what is {aid of Sanchonia- 

tho be true, to wit, that he dedicated his book to Adi- 
bal king of Tyre, who was Hiram’s father, and Solo- 

_mon’s ally, he muft have been cotemporary with David, 
who did not begin his reign till feveral years after the 

Tryan war. He compiled the Phenician hiftory, ac- 

cording to Porphyry, from the antient monuments and 

memoirs which were imparted to him by one Hierom- 

balus a prieft, whom Bochart, Huetius, and fome 
others, take to be Gideon, he being in the book of 

Judges fometimes named ¥erobaal. But this conjecture 

is refuted by others‘, He is faid to have likewife made 

ufe of the regifters of the cities of Phenice, which he 

found lodged in the temples, and to have carefully 

fought out, as Philo Biblius informs us, the writings 

of Iaaut, knowing him to have been the firft inventor 

of letters, and the fame whom the Egyptians call Thoth, 

the Greeks Hermes, and the Latins Mercury. Hewrote 

alfo the hiftory of Egypt, and another‘ book of the cof- 

mogony and theogony of the Phenicians. Thefe works 

were tranflated out of the Phenician into the Greek 

tongue by Philo Biblius, a famous grammarian, who 

lived in the reigns of Vefpafian, Titus, Domitian, Tra- 

jon, and Adrian. Philo digefted them into nine books, 
“though Porphyry mentions but eight, perhaps, not 
counting, as Bochart conjectures, his cofmogony and 
theogony. . He begins his, hiftory with the origin ‘of 
the world and of mankind : but of that work we have 
‘now remaining only fome fragments, the fubftance of 
which we have inferted in the prefent hiftory ”, together 
with bifhop Cumberland’s obfervations and amendments 

~ of the Phenician records, where he fufpected them to 
have been corrupted *. We muft not forget to .ac- 
quaint the reader, that fome writers have, upon very 
flight grounds, endeavoured to prove all that has, been 
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faid of Sanchoniatho to be an arrant fable ; and the work, 
which goes under his name, as well as the name itfelf, 
to have been forged by Philo Biblius, in oppofition to 
the books which 7o/ephus had written not long before 
again{t Apion. But their arguments are fo frivolous, 
that they fcarce deferve an anfwer. 

Manertuo, an Egyptian by birth, high-prieft and 
keeper of the facred records of that nation, flourifhed 
in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, by whofe order he 
undertook the hiftory of Egypt, tranflating out of the 
Egyptian language, -into the Greek, the facred regifters 
that were committed to his care. This work he divided ~ 
into three parts, whereof the firft contained the hiftory 
of the gods; the fecond, that of the demigods ; and 
the third, the dynafties ; which ended in Neéfanebus, 
the laft king of Egypt, who was driven out by Ochus in 
the year of the flood 1998. before Chrift 350. eighteen - 
years before the conqueft of Perfia by Alexander, ac-. 
cording to our computation. Befides his hiftory of 
Egypt, he wrote feveral other books ; to wit, one of 
the theology of the Egyptians, commonly ftiled rhe holy 
Book , one of the antient and religious ceremonies of the 
Egyptians, called by Porphyry, the book of antiquity 
and piety ; one of phyfic ; and one concerning the manner 
of preparing incenfe to be ufed by the Egyptian prie/ts. 
The two latter books are afcribed by Suidas to another 
Manetho, by birth a Mendefian ; but his authority in 
matters of this nature is little to be depended upon. 
He likewife wrote fix books in verfe on the influence 
and power of the ftars, which he dedicated to Prolemy 
Philadelphus. ‘This piece is ftill extant, and was pub- 
lithed in the original Greek, with a Latin explanation 
and notes by Gronovius in 1698. from the only manu- 
{cript that. was remaining and lodged in the Mediceax 
hibrary at Florence. To this work Paulinus Nolanus 
alludes in the following verfes : 


Nune tria miremur texentém fata Platonem, 
Mut Aratinumeros, aut pilta Manethonis aftra. 
: ‘2 


With 
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With reverence profound now let us prove 
The triple fcheme, which Plato’s fcience wove, 
Th’ harmonious works of Aratus review, 

Or all the glitt’ring ftars Manetho drew. 


He publithed alfo a book of the Jews, which Fofephus 
refutes in his firft book againft Apion, as filled with 
fabulous accounts. Of all his works, except his aftro- 
nomy, there are now but a few fragments remaining 
in Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus. As for the ar- 
guments alleged by fome to weaken the authority of 
this author, we refer the reader to what we have faid 
is that fubject in treating of the Egyptian chrono- 
Jogy °. 

Berosus, by birth a Chaldzan, flourifhed under 4a- 
tiochus Soter, or his fon Antiochus Theos, and not in 
the time of Mo/fes, as fome, grofly miftaken, have 
imagined. For he dedicated his work to Antiochus, the 
_ third king after Alexander, as Tatian informs us, that 
is, to Antiochus Theos; Alexander was fucceeded by 
Seleucus Nicanor ; Seleucus Nicanor by Antiochus So- 
ter; and he by his fon Antiochus Theos. He tells us 
himfelf in his firft book of the hiftory of Babylon, that 


he was born during the minority of Alexander the Great., 


He wrote in three books the Chaldzan and Babylonifh 
hiftory, which took in that alfo of the Medes. Pliny 
tells us ®, that his hiftory contains the events of 480 
years. But of that work we have now. remaining only 
fome few fragments, quoted by Fo/epbus in his books 
- againft Apion, and by Alexander Polybiftor; for the 
Berofus, publifhed by Annius of Viterbo, is, without 
all doubt, a fpurious piece. ‘fo/ephus fays, that he 
agreed with Mo/es in his accounts of the deluge, the 
fall of man, the ark, in which the reftorer of mankind 
was faved ; and adds, that he mentions the defcendents 
of Noah, and their refpective ages, to Nabulaffar king 
of Babylon; and that, relating the actions of that prince, 
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he fpeaks of the taking and burning of Ferufalem by 
his fon Nebuehadonofer ; on which occafion, fays he, 
the ews were carried captives to Babylon; whence en- 
fued the defolation of that city for 70 years, till the 
reign of Cyrus. He is quoted by Pliny, Tatian, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, Ti ertullian, Vitruvius, and Eufe- 
bius, which fhews him to have been a writer of good 
authority. In the feries he gives us of the ten kings, 
whom he fuppofes to have reigned at Babylon before 
the flood, there are fome finall variations in the authors, 
who have tranfcribed that hifterian; which has induced 
us to exhibit them to the reader’s view, pag. 192. of © 
the prefent hiftory. As thefe ten fucceffions exactly 
anfwer the ten generations from the creation-to the 
flood, the firft king, by name Alorus, has been {up- 
poled to be the fame with Adam, as Aifuthrus, the latt 
in the feries, plainly appears to be Noah. . The reader 
will find his account of the Chaldean and Babylonian 
cofmogony, ~. 29, 30. and the fubftance of the few 
fragments that are fill remaining, and relate to the ear- 
fieft times, p. 192---195. 

To Berofus we may add Abydenus, who flourifhed 
fome time after him, and, in many things, follows him. 
Abydenus wrote the hiftory of the Chaldean empire, 
whereof there are but a few fragments remaining in 
Eufebius, Cyrillus, and Syncellus, In one of thefe 
fragments he gives the names and reigns of the ten firft 
kings of Chaldea, copied, with fome {mall variation, 
from Berofus, as the reader may fee, p. 192. In an- 
other he {peaks of the tower of Babel, and the confu- 
fion of languages, agreeable to the account we have in 
Holy Writ. Thefe fragments Scaliger has. illuftrated 
with learned notes in his book De emendatione tempo- 
rum. Some confound this Abydenus with Palephatus, 
€alled alfo Abydenus, from the city of Abydus, the‘ place 
of his birth. Palephatus was cotemporary with ex- 
ander, a favourite difciple of Ariffotle’s, and wrote the 
hiftories of Cyprus, Delos, and Arabia. 

ERATosTHENES the Cyrenean was a man of emi- 
nent learning, keeper of the famous library of Alexan- 
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' d¥id, and greatly in favour with Ptolemy Euergetes, by 

whofe order he wrote the hiftory of the Lheban kines 
of Egypt. His catalogue of thefe princes, which has 
met with a very favourable reception, we have inferted 
vol, il. p- 14, 15. and given there a particular account 
both of the author and his performance, p. 24, 25, of 
that volume. ‘This author wrote a great number of 
books, whereof the catalogue may be feen in Fabricius, 
Galeus, Voffius, &c. but the only piece now remain- 
ing intire, is his defcription and fabulous account of 
the ftars. He ftarved himfelf through grief for the 
dimnefs of his fight, in the roth or 12th year of Pio- 
lemy Epiphanes, about 196 years before Chrift. 

In the hiftory of Egypt, befides Manetho, we have 
chiefly followed Herodotus, and Diodorus Siculus. 
Flerodotus, or, as others call him, rodotus, is 
the moft antient writer among the Greeks, whofe 
works have reached us. There is no room left to 
doubt of the place of his birth, he himfelf having 
inferted, at the beginning of his hiftory, both his 
name and country: This is, fays he, the Book of He- . 
rodotus of Halicarnaffus. He was alfo furnamed the 
Thurian, having accompanied a colony, which was fent 
from. Athens, to fettle at Thurium, a city of Magna 
Grecia on the Tarentine gulf. This happened the third 
year of the 83d Olympiad, during the preetorfhip of 
Callimachus. Here, if we believe Pliny 4, he wrote his 
hiftory, being then forty years old, in the firft year of 
the 84th Olympiad, 310 years after the foundation of 
Rome, and 444 before Chrift. Before he began his 
hiflory, he travelled all over Greece, Italy, and Egypt, 
to inquire into the origin,~ traditions, and records of the 
nations he was to write of. His main defign was, to 
write the wars of the Perfians againft the Greeks, from 
the reign of Cyrus to that of Xerwes,; but he extended 
it to the hiftory of other nations, namely, of the Ly- 
dians, Egyptians, and Scythians. This hiftory he di- 
vided into nine books, giving to each of them the name 
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of one of the nine mufes ; wherein: he has fince beén 
followed by Cepbalion, Bion the Rhetorician, and P. 
Aurelius Opilius ; tho’ fome are of opinion, that his 
books were not by himfelf diftinguifhed with thofe 
titles, but by the admirers of his performance. He re- 
cited his hiftory, as Lucian informs us, on the public 
theatre at Olympia, to a erouded auditory of the chief 
men of all Greece, metto celebrate the Olympic games, 
and was more admired even tnan thofe who carried the 
prizes. Ewu/ebiusfays, that this happened, not at Olym- 
pia, but at Athens, on the feftival of the Panathenza. 
On this occafion it was that Thucydides, tho’ then eighty 
years old, was fo touched with emulation, that he re- 
folved to undertake the writing of an hiftory; .and ftrive 
to equal or excel Herodotus. The hiftory of Herodotus 
has been propofed by Tully, Hortenfius, Quintilian, 
and the -beft judges of antiquity, as a pattern to all 
hiftorians. As for the truth of his accounts, we muft 
own, that it has been called in queftion by men of no 
mean character. Ctefas doubts the truth of what he 
writes concerning the Medes and Affyrians ; but we 
fhall prove hereafter this hiftorian lefs worthy of credit 
than Herodotus. Manetho cenfures him, for advancing 
many falfities, with regard to the Egyptian hiftory ; 
which charge is not quite groundlefs, fince he himfelf 
owns, that what he relates to have happened before the. 
reign of Pfammitichus, and on the credit of others, is 
far from certain. But none ever attacked with more 
virulency, if we may be allowed the expreffion, the 
credit of Herodotus, than Plutarch, whofe judgment 
would be of great weighty had he not himfelf declared, 
that the reputation of his country had engaged him in 
the difpute. Herodotus. relates, that, in the expedition — 
of Xerxes, the Thebans, to confult their own fafety, 
abandoned the common caufe, and joined the Perfians. 
Though this was matter of fact, and Demo/thenes after- 
wards reproached the Thebans with it, yet Plutarch, 
who was a native of Cheronea, aTheban city, could not 
bear the bafe behaviour of his countrymen to be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity, but vented his refentment againtt 
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dotus. - But his exceptions: are either trifling, or turn 
upon facts, which Herodotus himfelf delivers as -doubt- 
ful. . Befides, he betrays-throughout the whole work a 
great deal of paffion, prejudice, and ill-nature.» On 
the other fide, all Greece, by.their folemn approbation, 
gave an ample teftimony;.of «his veracity, at a time 
when moft of the tranfactions, “which he*defcribes, were 
very well known. Throughoutshis whole work there 
appears an air cf fincerity,. which even his enemies 
have been forced to acknowlege¢/sHe examines the 


truth of the facts, which he relatésy.and,. for the moft 


part, acquaints his readers with avhat: others have faic on 


- the fame fubjeét. ‘When he relates'extraordinary events, 


_ 


he tells us, that he copied them from others, and de- 


~ clares which he believes, and which he fufpects, add- 


ing, as it is faid, as I have been told ; this does not 
at all feem probable; thofe, who feign fuch ftories, re- 


fate, cc. He often repeats, thar, what he’ relates 


‘ought not to be depended on, any further than it ap- 
pears probable ; that the character of an hiftorian obliges 
him to relate what he had heard ; but that the readers 
are not bound. to believe:whatever she has been told. 
As to the Lydian hiftory, which fome look upon as fa- 
bulous, it cannot be denied, but that he was acquainted 
“with the tranfaGtions of that nation, which bordered on 
the Afatic Greek cities ; in one of which Herodotus was 
born, not above 60 years after the deftruction of the 


_ Lydian empire. He feems very fincere in his Lgypizan 


hiftory ; for he ingenuoufly owns, that all he relates 


- before the reign of Pfammitichus, 1s uncertain; and that 
he reports the early tranfactions of that nation on the 


credit of the Egyptian priefts, on which he did not much 
depend. His hiftory of the Afyrians and Medes does 
not at all agree with that which the modern chronolo- 
gifts have followed; but moft of the antients have 
preferred Herodotus to ail others. In his hiftory of Per- 


fia, be differs in many particulars from Xenophon’s Cy- 


ropedia ; but we mutt obferve with Tally, that the Cy- 
, c ropedia 
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ropedia is rather an inftructive piece, than an hiftory. 
The chronology of Herodotus is far from being exact, 
efpecially with relation to the Egyptian affairs, extra- 
vagant numbers of years having been impofed upon 
him, as well as upon Diodorus and Plato, by the 
‘Egyptian priefts, who piqued themfelves mightily on 
the antiquity of their nation. Herodotus wrote other 
books befides the hiftory now extant; for Arifotle* 
finds fault with him for faying, that an eagle drank 
during the fiege of Nineveh; wheteas no bird with 
hooked talons, as that philofopher affirms, ever drinks. 
This paffage is not to be found in his works now ex- 
tant; which has made fome authors imagine, that Ari- 
frotle quoted it from the hiftory of Affyria, which, in 
two places of his firft book, he promifed to write. But, 
if he had ever publithed it, we can {carcely believe, that 
none of the antients would have fo much as mentioned, 
it. It is more likely, that his prefent hiftory was more 
complete in Ariftotle’s time, than it is now; or even 
that 4riftotle through miftake quoted Herodotus in- 
{tead of fome other author, whereof we have inftances 
in other antient writers. Some afcribe to Herodotus the 
life of Homer, which, in moft editions, is annexed to 
his hiftory ; but the diverfity of ftile, and the difagree- 
ment between Herodotus. and the author of that piece, 
plainly evince thefe two works to have been penned by 
different hands. We refer the reader, for further par- 
ticulars concerning Herodotus, to Hlenry Stephens, Foa- 
chimus Camerarius, and Montfaucon in his book on 
Fudith. 

Droporus Sicu.us was born at Argyrium, or Agy- 
rium, atown of Sicily, and thence called Siculus, or 
the Sicilian. He flourifhed under Julius Cefar and 
Augufius, and began his hiftory after the death of the 
former, as he himfelf informs us °. He traveled, with 
no {mall danger, over great part of Europe, Afia, and 
all Eeypt, to acquaint himtelf with the geography of 
the places, as well as the cuftoms and manners of the 
inhabitants. He wrote a general hiftory from the ear- 
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lieft times to the 180th Olympiad, that is, to Ce/ar’s 
war with the Gauls. This hiftory he intituled the Bzb- 
liotheque, or Library, having copied his accounts from 
the writers of different nations, who flourifhed before. 
In his hiftory of the Egyptians, Affyrians, Medes, Per- 
fians, Greeks, Carthaginians, Sicilians, and Rbodians 
he follows Herodotus, Ctefias, Berofus, Thucydides, ve 
nophon, Philifius, Callifthenes, Theopompus Chius, 8c. 
In what relates to the Macedonians, he depends on Car- 
dianus and Marfias ; in his hiftory of Crete he quotes 
Epimenides, Dofiadas, Soficrates, and Laofthenides. Of 
the forty books of his hiftory, fifteen only are now re- 
maining ; to wit, the five firft, the eleventh, and the 
- following to the twentieth. The four firft books com- 
prehend the theology and hiftories preceding the Tro- 
jan war, of the Egyptians, Babylonians, Chaldeaus, In- 
dians, Scythians, Arabians, Ethiopians, Africans, and 
Greeks. This part is interwoven with many fables, 
which, however, were believed by thofe nations, whofe 
hiftories he writes. In the fifth book he gives an ac- 
count of the origin and antiquities of the greater iflands. 
The five following books contain the antiquities of all 
- the eaftern nations, the origins of the Greeks and Ko- 
mans, and the moft remarkable tranfactions that hap- 
pened in any part of the world from the taking of Troy 
tothe expedition of Xerxes into Greece. The eleventh book 


begins with the expedition of Xermes into Greece, and ends 


in the year which preceded the expedition of the Arhe- 


nians into Cyprus under the conduct of Cimon. The 
five following books continue the hiftory of all nations 
to the time of Philip king of Macedon, whofe exploits 
are related in the fixteenth, as thofe of his fon Alexan- 
der in the feventeenth, and of his fucceffors to the 
death of Axtigonus, which happened in the 119th Olym- 
piad, to Cefar’s war with the Gauls, that is, to the 
180th Olympiad. ‘The eleventh book, and the follow- 
ing, were written in the nature of annals, with the 
names of the Athenian archons, and Roman contfuls, to 
each year. But Diodorus is not fo exaét in his com- 
putations, with regard to the Koman affairs, as ele 
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be wifhed; for he places the beginning of Xerxes’s 
war in the firft year of the 75th Olympiad ; which, ac- 
cording to him, concurred with the confulthip of Spu- 
vius Caffius and Proclus Virginius Tricoftus ; bat thefe 
had been confuls fix years before, and thofe of that year 
were Ce/o Fabius the fecond time, and Spurius Furius 
Fufus, a miftake which is continued through the whole 


fequel of his annals. In the affairs of Egypt he was 


likewife greatly impofed upon, as to the numbers of 
years, by the Egyptian prietts. 

In the hiftory of the Moabites, Ammonites, Midianites, 
&c. we chiefly follow the Scripture, and Fo/ephus, from 
whom, however, we diffent, when he takes the liberty, 
ashe frequently does, to diffent from holy writ. Fofephus 
wrote his hiftory of the Fewifh war, and deftru@tion of 
Jerufalem, firft in Hebrew, or, as fome fay ', in Syro- 
Chaldaic, for the ufe of his own nation, and afterwards 
tranflated it into Greek about the feventh year of the 
reign of the emperor Ve/pafian, to whom he dedicated 
it. This work was, by the emperor’s order, placed in 
the public library at Rome, and the author, as Eufebius 
and St. Ferom inform us", diftinguithed with a ftatue, 
an honour conferred upon very few. _Befides his hifto. 
ry, he wrote twenty books of the Jewifh antiquities, 
which he dedicated to Epapbroditus his great patron: 
In thefe books he gives us the hiftory of the Jews from 


their firft origin to the 12th year of Nero, when they 


began to fhake off the Roman yoke. This work, as 
Fofephus himfelf informs us, was completed in the 13th * 
year of Domitian, that is, in the 93d of Chri?. In his 
chronology he often difagrees both with the Septuagint, 
and the writers of other nations ; nay, he is frequent] 
inconfiftent with himfelf, which we may impute to the 
carelefnefs and ignorance of his tranfcribers, feeing there 
appears fuch a difagreement between the antient manu- 
{cripts of the ten laft books of his antiquities, and the 
printed copies, that fome have imagined ” him to have 
‘Sam. Bafnagius, exercit. in Baronium, " Eufeb. 1. iii. 
hift. ecclef. & Hieron. c. 13. Catalog, “ Emericus Bigot. 
epiftole Reinefii ad Bofium, P- 3815 ’ 
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feft two different ones. The veracity of this writer, 
‘efpecially in the books of his antiquities, has been often 
called:in queftion ; and truly, his accounts fometimes 
not only vary from holy writ, but are diametrically op- 
pofite to what we read in the hiftory of Mo/es and the 
Prophets, and this after having folemnly protefted, that 
his defign was to add nothing of his own, but faithfully 
to tranfcribe, without the leaft alteration, what he found 
in the facred records of his nation. He wrote alfo two 
books againft Apion, who, in the third and fourth 
book of his Egyptian hiftory, had defamed and traduced 
the ews. Inthis work he fhews himfelf converfant 
- not only in the hiftory of his own, but of all other na- 
tions, and to have perufed, as St. Ferom expreffes it *, 
all the libraries of the Greeks. This book likewile 7o- 
fephus dedicated to Epaphroditus : whence it is manifett, 
that it was publifhed before the gsth year of Chrif ; 
for in that year Epapbroditus was, by order of Domi- 
tian, put todeath. Befides his hiftory and antiquities, 
he wrote the hiftory of his own life ; and, according to 
fome, a difcourfe on the empire of reafon, in com- 
mendation of the feven Maccabees ; a book alfo againgt 
the Greeks, namely againft Plato, is afcribed to him ; 
but it is uncertain whether he was the author of the two 
latter, fome affirming, fome denying, him to have 
written them. 

Tue Jews difown and condemn Fofephus’s hiftory 
in Greek, and, inftead of it, would fain obtrude upon 
us an Hebrew Fofephus, under the name of Fo/ippon 
Ben Gorion, pretending the latter to be the authentic, 
and the Greek a fpurious Fofepbus. But this book was 
never heard of till the year 1140. when it was firft men~- 
tioned by Solamon Farchi, a French Few. It was after- 
wards quoted by Aben Ezra, Abrabam Ben Dior, and 
R. David, who allthree lived in,the fame century ; and 
it ig now in fuch requeft among the ews as to be ac- 
counted one of their principal books, inferior to none 
except thofe of the infpired penmen. But the book 
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itfelf fuficiently proves the impofture, mention being 
frequently made in it of Lombardy, France, England, 
Hungary, Turky, &c. which names were never heard 
of till feveral hundred years after the time, in which they 
pretend it to have been written. It isa medley of apo- 
cryphal and talmudic fables, and what elfe it contains 
has, for the moft part, been borrowed by the author, 
or rather impoftor, from the true Yo/ephus, not from 


‘the Greek original, but from the Letin tranflation by 


Ruffinus, which has led him into feveral grofs miftakes ”. 
In our hiftory of the antient Syrians, we have had 
always before our eyes the books of the Kings, the 
Chronicles, and the Prophets; and have left Fofephus, 
and the profane hiftorians, where they feem to contra- 
dict holy writ, but at the fame time acquainting the 
reader in our notes with their various opinions, and the 
reafons that are alleged to fupport them. The hiftory 
of the Phwenicians we have taken chiefly from Diodorus 


| Siculus, Fuftin, Curtius, Paufanias, Appian, Orofus, 


Plutarch, and from Dius, Menander, and Philoftrates, 
as quoted by Fofephus. Dius and Menander wrote the 
hiftory of Phenice, and are both commended by Fo/e- 
phus as very exact in their accounts, having compiled 
their hiftories from the antient records that were lodged 
inthe temples. Diws was by birth a Phenician, and 
Menander an Ephefian. The accounts of both perfectly 
agreed, as Yo/ephus often repeats, with Scripture. Be- 
fides the hiftory of Phenice, Menander wrote the life of 
Jthobal king of Tyre, where he mentioned the drought 
that happened in Abad’s reign. Pbiloftrates likewife 
wrote the hiftory of Phenice, and, as TFofepbus informs 
us, gave an exact account of the fiege of Tyre, 

THE account we give of the Phenician kings from 
the antient fabulous hiftory of the Greeks, is chiefly ex- 
tracted from Apolledorus. This writer was by birth 
an dtbenian, by profeffion a grammarian, difciple of 


¥ Vide Scalig. in elencho Trihgr, Nicol. Serrarii, c. 4. & 
Prideaux’s conneét. yol. ii, part 1. preface, p. 16, &¢. in 
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Ariftarchus the grammarian, and Pavetius a Rbodian 
philofopher, who lived in the reign of Polemy Euergetes. 
_ Hewrote his hiftory, which he intituled the Bibliotheque 
of the Gods, in the reign of Attalus Philadelphus king 
of Pergamus, who died in thethira year of the 160th 
Olympiad, that is, 138 years before Chri. Of this 
work there are now but three books remaining, though 
there is no doubt but it contained {feveral others ; for 
Macrobius quotes the 14th, Hermolaus the 16th; and 
Photius tells us, that Sopater the fophift, handling the 
fame fubject, copied feveral paflages out of this work 
_ from the rft to the 24th book. This piece, in Scali- 
ger’s opinion, is a very judicious performance, and, 
though moftly fabulous, yet fuch as may give us fome 
~ infight into antient hiftory, the fables being founded 
on hiftorical truth, and the perfons fuchas have exifted, 
though their actions be exaggerated or difguifed. The 
- fame author adds, that we may extract from Apollo- 
dorus amore certain and better grounded chronology, 
than from the rhapfodies of Beroaldus ; and Voffius is 
of opinion, that, by feparating the fabulous ftories from 
real events, we may form from his writings a true 
hiftory. He begins with Inachus, who is beheved to 
have founded the kingdom of the Argivi, in Abrabam’s 
time; and brings his hiftory down to the time of T4e- 
feus prince of Athens. The books that are loft reached 
to the royoth year after the Treas war, or to the 
258th Olympiad. 


In the hiftory of the ¥ews we have followed the. 


Scripture, and Fo/epbus, where he agrees with the facred 
_ hiftory, not neglecting to acquaint the reader in our 
notes with the traditions of the rabbies. 

Tue hiftory of the Afyrians, Chaldeans, and Babylo- 
nians, we have likewife delivered agreeably to what we 
have found in Scripture relating thereto. We have re- 
jected as an arrant fable the Affyrian hittory ef Ctefias 5 

but as it hasbeen, we may fay, from all antiquity ad- 
mitted into the body of hiftory, we fhall here give tome 


account of that writer, 
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CreEstas was a native of Cnidos, and accompanied 
Cyrus in his expedition againft his brother Artawer- 
wes, on which occafion he was taken prifoner 5 but 
having cured Artamerxes of a wound he received in the 
battle, he became a great favourite at the court of Perfia, 
where he continued pra¢tifing phyfic for the {pace of fe- 
venteen years. : Thus far Diodorus Siculus. Photius like- 
wife informs us, that he flourithed in the time of Gyrus, 
the fon of Darius, and brother of Artaxerxes, who poi- 
feffed himfelf of the kingdom of Perfia. Strabo, fpeak- 


ing of the great men of Cuidos, mentions Ctefias, who, 


fays he,’ cured Artaxermes 5 and Xenophon, who was his 
cotemporary, tells us, that Ciefas of Cnidos was a phy- 
fician ; and, being taken prifoner, drefied the wound, 
which Artaxerxes received in the engagement. He was 
employed, as he himfelf witneffes, by Artaxerxes in 
negotiations with the king of Salamis, with Conon, and 
the Lacedemonian embaffadors ; which fhews what cre- 
dit he was in at the court of that prince. Ctefias wrote 
the hiftory of Perfa in twenty-three books, whereof 
the firft fix contain the hiftory of thé 4ffyrians and 
Medes, the other feventeen the whole hiftory of Perfia, 
from Cyrus to the author’s death, He alfo wrote the 
hiftory of the Jzdies. But thefe works are’ lofty and all 
we have remaining of them is an abridgment compiled 
by Photius, which is alfo imperfect, he having omitted 
the hittory of the Affyrians and Medes. However, we 
have that hiftory too abridged in Diodorus, and the 
names of the kings, which Diodorus lettout, carefully 
fet down by Eufebius and Syncellus. Crefias has always | 
been looked upon by the moft judicious among: the an- 

tients, as a fabulous writer, Ariftotle, who-was almoft 
his _cotemporary, declares him a writer unworthy of 
credit. Antigonus Cariftius, who lived in the time of 
Ptolemy Philadeipbus, fays, ‘that “he frequently yes, 
and relates what is altogether incredible. Plutarch, in 
his life of Artaxerxes, calls him a vain man, and a no- 
torious lyar. Luciay charges him ‘with relating in his 
Indica what he had never feen or heard 5 and truly, 


whoever 


e 
him to have been a man of no fort of fincerity, His 
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whoever perufes that work, muft immediately conclude 


hiftory of Afyria is moft evidently calculated to aftonith, 
amaze, and to ftrain credulity beyond all bounds. His 


lift of the Afjrian kings feems to be a grofs forgery, 


it being a medley of Greek, Perfian, Egyptian, and other 
names. Again, in all long lifts of kings the fame 
names, or fome bearing a near refemblance to them, are 
obferved often to recur. But the names. in Crefias are 


not alone what may prompt us to pronounce him guilty 


of forgery; the length of the reigns may be urged as 
another argument againit him; except it be anfwered, 


- thatin thofe very early days, fo nearly bordering on 


the times of the deluge, fuch length is not to be won- 
dered at. But this would be no anfwer at all; for at 


leaft three fourths of them muft have lived, when the 


life of man was reduced to its prefent ftandard. But 
yet, feveral of the antient hiftorians, and, what is more 
furprifing, of the modern Chrifian writers, have blind- 
ly followed him, in oppofition to Scripture, Herodotus, 
and other more undoubted authorities. Diodorus Sicu- 
lus tranicribed him ; Cephaleon, Caftor, Trogus, and 


Velleius Paterculus, have copied feveral accounts from: 


him. ulius Africanus, Eufebius, and Syncellus, have 
adopted, in part, his chronology of the Afyrian kings, 


wherein they have been followed by moft of the modern 


chronologers. 

We fhall now give a fuccinét account of feveral au- 
thors quoted by us in this work, with whom perhaps 
every reader may not be acquainted. Thefe are, 

Zoroaster, aBaéfrian, whom fome fuppofe to have 
been cotemporary with Nimrod, and king of the Badiri- 
ans. Cluverius takes him for Adam Procopius, Ga- 


zeus, and Epiphanius, for Abraham, Huetius, tor Mo- 


fes; Gregory of Tours, for Shem, &c. Weare in no 
Jefs uncertainty as to the time wherein he flourithed s 
Epiphanius making him cotemporary with Nimrod, 
Eujebius with Semiramis, and Apuleius with Cyrus and 
Cambyfes. Plato calls him the moft antient of all the 


Perfian fages: Eudoxus, Pliny, and Hermippus, tell ee 
a ce st a ; that 
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_that he lived five thoufand years before the Trojan war: - 


AXanthus of Lydia, according to the teftimony of La- 
ertius, reckons but 600 years from Zoroafter to Xermes. 
As tohis works, Hermippus fays that he wrote two mil- 
lions of verfes. Suidas gives us the titles of fome of 
his works ; to wit, four books of nature, one of pre- 
cious ftones, and five of aftronomical predictions. Eu-: 
febius quotes a paflagé from his facred hiftory of Per- 
fia, containing an excellent defcription of the Divine 
attributes. Theodorus of Mopfueftia, treating of the 
magic of the Perfians, produces Zorcafter’s hypothefis, 
admitting two principles. Proclus colleéted the pre- 
tended oracles of Zoroa/ter in two hundred and eighty 
hexameter verfes. He is faid to have been the inventor 
of magic among the Eaftern nations ; but by magic no- 
thing was meant in thofe days befides phyfic-and theo- 
logy, as Naudeus proves with very convincing argu- 
ments. 
Mocuus or Mojchus, a Sidonian, lived before the 
Trojan war, as Strabo informs us, and wrote the hiftory — 
of Phenice. Heis quoted by Fofephus in the firft book 
of his antiquities, by Atheneus, and 7; atian, who names 
two other Phenician writers; to wit, Theodotus and Hi- 
Sicrates. His hiftory was tranflated into Greek by Che- 
tus or Letus; but we have now only a few fragments 
of it remaining in the above-mentioned writers. 
' ALEXANDER Potyurstor, a celebrated writer in 
the reign of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and by Sylla carried 
captive to Rome, wrote a great many hiftories, as his 
name witneffes, and, among others, that of India and 
Egypt. Clement of Alexandria quotes a book of his, 
concerning the Yews, wherein were inferted Solomon's 
letters to the Egyptian and Phenician kings, with their 
relpective anfwers. Eu/ediys alfo recites a fragment of 
the fame author, relating to the Tews *, ig 
Orpueus, furnamed the Librethian, wasa Thracian, 
and is famous among the antients, not only for poetry 
and mufic, but alfo for theology. He is {aid to have 
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been the firft that taught the Greeks the Egyptian my- 
Series. Clement of Alexandria fays, that Homer bor- 
rowed feveral paffages from his poems. The antients 
mention many pieces that went under his name, fome 
of which are ftill extant; to wit, an epic poem, inti- 
tuled, The Argonautics ; eighty-fix hymns; a poem on 
precious ftones, and their virtues; and feveral fragments 
of other works, afcribed to him by Proclus, Tzetzes, 
and other writers. P/ato mentions the hymns of this 
author in his eighth book of laws: Stobeus and Suidas 
afcribe the hymns to Onomacritus, and others, with 
Clement of Alexandria, to Pythagoras. We alfo find 


feveral verfes cited by Fuftin Martyr, Clement of Alexan- 


_ dria, Eufebius, and Theodoret, out of the Teftament of 
Orpheus, but we need only read them to be convinced} 
that they are the performance of a more modern writer. 

NeirHer have Eu/ebius bifhop of Cefareain Palz- 
Stine, Africanus, and Syncellus, been excluded from our 
hiftory. In their time the libraries of Greece were fur- 
nifhed with excellent manufcripts, which have been 
fince loft. From them they made their colletions ; 
and we may judge of their fincerity by the authors who 
remain, and whom they have faithfully quoted; fo 
that when other guides had forfaken us, they have 
often put us in the way in our purfuit of truth. 

In the defcriptions of countries we have chiefly fol- 
lowed, among the antients, Strabo, Ptolemy, and Dio- 
nyfius Periegetes. Strabo flourifhed under Auguftus and 
Tiberius, and vifited moft of the places which he de- 
{cribes: whence his defcriptions are very exact, if we 
_ except thofe of Germany, wherein he depended on the 
relations of others. He publifhed feveral works ; but 
his feventeen books of geography are the only perform- 
ance of his that has reached us, In thefé he not only 
- defcribes the fituation of the places, but often the man 
. ners, cuftoms, laws, and religion of the inhabitants. 

- Provemy was of Pelufium in Egypt, and flourithed 
in the reign of M. Aurelius Antoninus. In his geogra- 
phy he followed Marinus Tyrius, who was almott his 
cotemporary. He is often miftaken as to the depress 
oe fe) 
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of longitude and latitude, and fometimes {peaks of cities 
which: had been deftroyed many years, not to fay ages, 
before his time, as {till extant. Mott of his miftakes 
have been carefully corrected by Ortelius, and Gherardus 
Mercator, Cluverius, Velferius, and others. His canon 
is fo exactly agreeable to Scripture-hiftory, that if holy 
writ could po biy ftand in need of confirmation, fo far 
as it relates to the hiftory of the two great empires, the 
Affyrian and Babylonian, nothing could more {trongly 
confirm it than this canon, which has given birth to 
one of the moft famous profane zeras, that of Nabonaffar. 
This canon takes date from about the 2 3d year of Pul’s 
firft appearance on this fide the Euphrates, that is, 
about the year of the flood 1602. according to our 
computation, and 747 years before Chrift ; which thews 
the kingdom of Babyloy to have been immediately of 
Affjrian origin, according to the prophet *: Bebold, 
the land of the Chaldzeans , this people was not till the 
Affyrian founded it for them that dwell in the wilder- 
nefs: they fet up the towers thereof, they raifed up the 
palaces thereof. 

Dionysius Perieceres, born at Charax, a town 
fituated on the gulph of Arabia, flourithed in the reign 
of dugujtus, by whom he was fent, as Pliny informs 
us», to furvey the eaftern countries, namely Armenia, 
Parthia, and Arabia. His geographical defcription 
of the world was originally written in Greek verfe, and 
tranflated into Latin verfe by Rufus Feftus, Avienus, 
and Prifcian. Euftathius archbifhop of Theffalonica 
wrote in Greek a learned commentary on this work. 

Tuus we have taken the materials to compofe this 
hiftory from the pureft fources of antiquity. How- 
ever, we muft own, that as to the hiftory of antient 
times, and the original of particular-nations, we have 
not been able to give fuch fatisfa€tory accounts as we 
could with, not one of the hiftories of thofe antient na- 
tions, whom the Grecigns called Barbarians, written 
by the natives, or extracted immediately from their re- 
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cords, having reached us. What fragments of them 


_ have been preferved here and there in other writers, we 


have connected together, filling up the chafms of one 


writer with the teftimony of another, and melting down 
together the moft precious metals of antiquity, in order 
to form a new one, lefs precious indeed, but perhaps 
more ferviceable. 

Bur as the authors that we have had occafion to 
follow, or even to tranfcribe, in this work, are fuch 
as have tranfmitted to usaccounts of the earlieft times, 
we mutt here, in a few words, remove the prejudices 


which fome critics have raifed againft the profane writers 


in general, who have treated of the original and early 
antiquities of nations. In moftnations, fay they, poets 


were the firft-hiftorians, who of courfe interfperfed 


their accounts with a thoufand fables. From fuch in- 


fected fources the hiftorians in after-ages, for want of 


better materials, copied; and confequently deferve no 


more credit than thofe they tranfcribed. 

To anfwer this objeétion, we muft with Varro di- 
vide the whole feries of time into three periods ; the 
firft, from the beginning of the world to the deluge 5 
the fecond, from the deluge to the firflt Olympiad, and 
the third, from the firft Olympiad to the prefent. The 
firft period he calls an age intirely unknown ; and truly 


- we find nothing in profane hiftorians, relating to tha 
“time; which has any appearance of truth, if we except 


1 


two or three, quoted by Yo/ephus, whofe accounts of 


the deluge, and the times preceding it, agree, as he 
informs us, in many particulars, with that of Mo/es. 
The fecond period Varro ftiles the fabulous time, by 


~ reafon of the many fables, with which the accounts of it, 
that have been tranfmitted to pofterity, are interwoven: 


the laft he calls the hiftorical time. Diodorus Siculus 
extends the fabulous age no farther than the Trajan 
war; andindeed from that time the impenetrable mift, 
which had overcaft the preceding ages, begins to clear 


up, and fome rays of truth. to break out. Now, to 
_ anfwer the objection, we do not pretend to give any 


tolerable account of the firft ages, fram profane authors. 


In 
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In after-ages, wlien the ufe of letters was introduced, 
poets, itis true, are faid to have been the firft hiftori- 
ans ; but we muft not fuppof whatever they wrote to 
be a mere fable ; their ground-work was often truth; 
though embellifhed with various f€tions. Thus, for 
inftance, Homer’s poems ought not to be regarded only 
as an excellent poetical performance, but as the moft | 
antient hiftory of Greece ; infomuch that, if we had no 
other remains of antiquity than Homer’s works, to con- 
vince us of the Trojan war, and the taking of that city; 
we could not call in queftion the truth of that event. 
Homer, tho’ a poet, difcovers to us the ftate of Greece 
at that time ; he gives us an account of their kings and 
generals ; defcribes their ftates, cities, and government 5 
fhews us that Greece was divided into feveral {mall dy+— 
nafties, each of which had their refpective fovereigns, 
of which Agamemnon king of Mycene, Cicyon, and Co- 
rinth, was the moft powerful, ce. Thefe and a ereat 
many other events are purely hiftorical, and confirm: 
ed by credible hiftorians ; fo that Homer’s work is both 
a poem and an hiftory. And what we have inftanced in 
One poet, may in the fame manner be applied to others : 
for though their works were interfperfed with many | 
fabulous itrokes, yet they might have furnifhed a ju- 
dicious hiftorian, that could diftinguifh between truth 
and fiction, with good materials for an hiftory. Befides, 
it is not to be doubted but that, ever fince the ufe of 
characters was firft introduced, men have left behind 
them monuments of fuch things as might concern their 
pofterity; fathers, what regarded their domefttic afz 
fairs ; princes and magiftrates, what related to the pub- 
lic. Thefe were the firft hiftories of mankind, and the 
moft antient hiftorians have done nothing elfe but digeft 
them into a better form. Thus Manetho compiled his 
hiftory from the memoirs of Serombalus an Egyptian 
prieft 5 Berofus, from the regifters of the Babylonians ; 
Sanchoniatho, from thofe of the Phenicians, &e. And 
indeed there is reafon to fuppofe, that moft cities and 
ftates had regifters, in which from year to year they 
wrote down the moft remarkable occurrences, and ar- 
chives, 
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chives, wherein they lodged letters, treaties, and other 
pieces, which might ferve as evidences to potterity. 
They alfo tranfmitted the memory of things by the in- 
ftitution of feftivals, the building of cities, erecting of 
{tones, pillars, altars, tombs, and thelike monuments. 
The cuftom of ingraving on ftone is, without doubt, 
very antient, and the number of thefe moft faithful 
monuments of antiquity was almott infinite, as is plain 
from all the antient hiftorians, who often appeal to 
them. From thefe, as well as from the poets, it is rea- 
fonable to fuppofe, that the firft hiftorians extracted their 
hiftories ; and ‘therefore they deferve the fame credit : 
nay, the poets themfelves often worked upon materials 
already prepared, and only put into verfe what they 
found regiftred in the annals of their country. But 
_who can warrant, that the priefts, who in moft nations 
were the firft annalifts, did not through fuperftition in- 
fert many fictions ? Priefts, zealous for the worfhip of 
their gods, and whofe intereft it was by falfe prodigies 
to deceive people, may have fcattered fuch up and 
down in their accounts, and made their gods interpofe 
in the principal actions. And in this point the beft 
- hiftorians have fuffered themfelves to be impofed on. 
Bur, as to the fubftance of the narrations in matters of 
war, ‘politics, new fettlements, treaties, deaths of 
princes, &?c. what motive could the priefts have to be 
guilty of forgeries ? The relating of prodigies is an 
“abufe, which fuperftition has brought into all the hifto- 
ries of the world. Has not credulity inferted even into 
the modern hiftories a thoufand prodigies? and are thefe 
hiftories lefs credible with refpect to the great events ? 
_ Ir is true, that moft of the monuments of antiquity 
are now loft ; but they were in great part extant, when 
thofe hiftorians wrote, whofe works have reached us. 
Befides, though many of the public monuments have 
been deftroyed by wars, time, mifguided zeal, and 
other cafualties ; yet they are not all loft. What few 
facts we have ftill remaining in the moft antient writers, 
farnith a ftock of materials, which, with the help of 


eriticifm, whofe province it is to diftinguifh between 
truth 
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truth and fiction, may be made ufe of, without danger 
of our being impofed upon. The fragments of thofe 
venerable hiftorians, preferved here and there in other 
writers, are like fo many rays, which, in the midft of 
the darknefs thrown over the early times, ferve todif- 
cover a way through the ruins. ed: 
Neirner is the difagreement of authors among 
themfelves any certain proof, that they deferve no cre- 
dit. Oftentimes, with refpect to things that have hap- 
pened in our days, and almoft in our fight, we find a 
‘difference in the accounts given by thofe who were eye- 
witnefles to what they relate. The particulars of a 
battle are not always told the fame way by thofe who 
diftinguifhed themfelves in it. The neareft objects ap- 
pear differently, according to the different views of 
the fpectators. Imagination, prejudice, and partiality, 
often fet a byas. on mens underftandings ; and hence 
arife all thofe variations we find in the writings which 
have ferved as memoirs to the firft hiftorians of parti- 
cular nations. This difagreement among authors has 
very much increafed the labour of collecting them into 
one body: we have often been in fufpenfe about the 
choice and preference, and always taken care to relate, 
at leaft in the notes, the variations we found “among 
different authors, it not being reafonable to confine the 
reader to our own fentiments. ; 
An exact diftribution of time is, -as it were, the light 
of hiftory: without this it would be only a chaos of 
facts heaped together. An exact chronology is like 
Ariadne’s clue, which condués our fteps through all 
the windings of the labyrinth. By the means of certain 
fixed epochas we perceive the progrefs of ftates, the va- 
riations of their fortunes, and the changes made in their 
government. For this reafon we have thought it ney 
-Ceflary to fettle the chronology, and refer the faéts we 
have collected to their proper dates. Our general aeras 
are, the Creation, the Flood, and the Years before or 
after Chriff, he mind being thus conduéted, the 
ideas we acquire by reading, are more diftinét, and 
more eafily fixed in the memory, | 
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Gzocrapuy is another effential part of hiftory. 
_ Every hiftorian that neglects it, muft of neceffity be 
_ confufed in his relations. We have therefore endea- 
_ voured to be exact in the fituation of the towns, rivers, 
forefts, lakes, and mountains, whither the courfe of 
events has led us. Our guides in this were not only 
the hiftorians, who are not always very exact, but alfo 
the moft eminent geographers of antiquity, whom we 
have mentioned above ; and, in doubtful cafes, we 
have had recourfe to the moderns, particularly to Clu- 
verius, Ortelius, Cellarius, and fuch of the modern 
travelers as have furveyed the places, and are generally 
Jooked upon as exact and faithful in their accounts. 
From all thefe together we have got maps drawn by a 
fkilful hand, where we thought them neceflary. “Thus 
the reader will be able, with one caft of an eye, to 
run over the feveral countries which he reads of. There 
are many nations, which have not the fame limits at 
this day that they had formerly ; neither are all towns, 
which have antient names, unqueftionably fituated in 
the very places, where the towns of the fame name ftood 
heretofore. We have therefore chofe rather to defcribe 
mott of the places mentioned in our hiftory, by their 
‘antient names; but at the fame time we have conftant- 
ly taken care to reconcile the antient geography with 
the modern in our notes, and to mark the different li- 
“mits of the new nations and the old. 

Ir is not ufual to publith hiftories with notes, or at 
leaft to croud them with fo great a number: but 
though no other hiftory perhaps has need of them, yet 
they are neceflary to this which we have undertaken. 

~The manners, cuftoms, religions, arms, drefs, go- 
vernment, €#c. of the various nations we defcribe, are 
~ not only fo different among themfelves, but from any 
_ thing we now fee or are acquainted with, that it would 
have been hardly poffible to give juft ideas of them with- 
out explications, which could not have well been 
brought into the text. The thread of the moft beauti- 


fal ftory would have been often broken, and no nee 
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of hiftory would have been brought to its conclufion 
but in a languid manner. It was neceffary therefore to 
throw into notes the great number of inftructive ob- 
fervations, without which the hiftory would have been 
imperfect. Befides, abundance of difputes have been 
raifed by learned men upon feveral events, which we 
are obliged to inform the public of, in order to make 
our work more complete. But this could not have 
been, if we had not taken notice of the variations of 
the feveral authors who have tranfmitted to us the fame 
facts. Hiftorians often difagree as to the circumftances, 
and, on the other hand, the thread of the hiftory will 
not admit but of one way of relating the event. We 
have therefore placed in the body of the hiftory what 
feemed to us moft probable, and the reft in the notes, 
left thofe readers, who perufe but one author, fhould 
charge us with falfhood, if we differed from his hifto- _ 
rian. The length of fome of our notes ought not to 
frighten the reader. Every judicious perfon will per- 
ceive, that we have taken pains to be as concife as the 
fubje&t would allow us, having often brought within 
the compafs of a few lines, differtations, with which 
learned men have filled large volumes. 

Tue knowlege of the coins, weights, and meafures of 
the antients, is neceffary for the right underftanding of 
their writings, as well as of the prefent hiftory, where 
we could not avoid ufing now-and-then their terms and 
phrafeology, But as it cannot be expected, that we 
fhould enter here into a minute difcuffion of a fubjeé& 
which has fupplied matter to whole volumes, we {hall 
only exhibit fome tables, wherein the value of the an- 


~ tient coins, weights, and meafures, is, with great care 


and exactnefs, reduced by Dr. Arbuthnot to the 
Englifh ftandard. ‘Several writers of great abilities, 
namély bifhop Cumberland, Mr. Greaves, and Dr. 
Flooper, have with great learning and accuracy handled 
the fame fubjeét :- but we have given the preference to 
Dr. Arbuthnot’s calculations, by reafon they are more 
adapted to the‘capacity of ‘every reader ; and, on the 
. other 
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-other hand, do not differ in any confiderable matter 
from thofe of the learned writers we have mentioned. 
In thefe tables the reader will find, 1. The Greek, 
Roman, and Fewifh meafures of length. 2, Their 
meafures of capacity for things both liquid and dry ; 
and, laftly, Their money reduced to the Englifh 
ftandard. i 
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IV. 
SCRIPTURE Measures of Lencru. 
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The LoncerR SCRIPTURE MEASURES, 
Note, The Eaft ufed another Span, equal to § of a Cubit. 


Engl. Miles. Paces. Feet.Dec. 
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VII. 
ENGLISH Corn Measures, 


Are raifed from a Wincheffer Gallon, which contains 2722 Solid 
Inches, and as far as ferves our purpofe, are, 


Solid Inches 
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IX, 
GRECIAN Sauvare Measure. 


PLeTHRON, by fome faid to contain 1444, Others, 10000 Square 
Feet; Arura, the Half of the PLerunon. 


The AGYPTIAN Arura was the Square of 100 Cubits, 


ROMAN Square Measure. 


The ROMANS divided their INS, 


after the following Manner; fo the 
INTEGER. 


Lisra, or any INTEGER,» 
JuczRrum was reckoned the 


JucERUM contained 


Uncie Sq. Feet. Scruples. Engl. Square Square . 
; Roods. Poles. Feet. 
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ajor was 14400 Square Feet, equal to a@ 
600 Square Feet, equal to a Sefcuncia. 
was equal to a Sextans, 
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Note, 1. Quadrantal zs th 


e fame with the Amphora, Cadus, 


and Dolium ; and denotes no certain Meafure. 


Congiarius, 


2. The Romans divided the Sextar 
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he Libra, zzto 
ing to the Number of Cyathi which they contained. 


ius, as ¢, 


called Cyathi; and therefore they de 


twelve equal Parts, 


Note, 
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ROMAN Measures of CapPpAciTy, 
for Things Dry. 


Englifh Corn Meafure. 
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JEWISH Measures of Capacity, 
for Things Liquip. 
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JEWISH Measurss of Capacity, 
' for Things Dry. 
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XVII. 


"The Mot Antint GRECIAN Weicuts, 
reduced to Troy WEIGHT. 
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XVII 
The Les Antient GRECIAN and ROMAN Wetcuts, 


reduced ttc ENGLISH Troy WeEtcurt. 
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The Roman Ounce 7s #he Englith Avoirdupois Ounce, which 


they divided into feven Denarii, as well as eight Drachms ; 
and fince they reckoned their Denarius:egual to the Attic 
Drachm, this will make the Attic Weights + heavier than 
the correfpondent Roman Weights. 


Note, The Grecians, divided their Obolus into Chalet and 
Lepta. 


Some, as Diodorus and Suidas, divided the Obolus 
into fix Chalci, and every Chaleus into feven Lepta : others 
divided the Obolus into eight Chalci, and every Chalcus 
into eight Lepta or Minuta, 
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XIX. 


The Greater Weicuts, reduced to EN GLISH 
Troy WEIGHT. 


Pounds. Oun. Penwt. Grains. 


Libra - - - O—10—18—133 
ae . 4 ; : 

134/Mina Attica communis - O—1I— 7—16F 

1} |1z3|Mina Attica Medica - I— 2—1i—1i0F 


{625 (60 1463|Talentum Atticum comm. 56—1 I—oo—175 


Note, There was another Attic Talent, by Jome faid to confif? of 
80, by others of 100 Mine. 

Note, Every Mina contains 100 Drachme, and every Talent 60 
Mine ; but the Talents differ in weight, according to the different 
ftandard of the Drachme and Minz, of which they are compo/ed. 
The value of fome different Mine and Talents in Attick Drach- 
mz, Mine, and Englith Troy Weight, is exhibited in the fol- 
Vawing table: 


XX. 

MINA Pounds. Oun. Penw.Grains. 
figyptiaca - - - 1333| 1— 5— 6—2228 
Antiochica - - eft Drachm.} 13 3 i co 6—2248 
Cleopatre Ptolemaica ( Atticar. 144 | I 6—14—1632 
Alexandrina Diofcoridis 160 im 8—16:-— 745 

TALENTUM 

f-gyptiacum eer ee- 80 | 86— 8—16— 8 

Antiochicum amt ; 80 | 86— 8—16— 8 

Ptolemaicum Cleop. - { eft Minar. } 863 93—11—11— 0 

Alexandriz - -~( Atticar. 96 j1og4— O-19—14 

Tnfulanum - - 120 |130—~ I= 4—12 
_ Antiochiz - - 360 [390— 3—-13—14 

. XXI. 


JEWISH Wetcurts, reduced tt ENGLISH 
Troy WEIcHT. 


Pounds. Oun. Penw,. Grains. 
Shekel - - O— o— g— 2% 
“60 |Maneh  - 2— 3— 6—102 
3000|$0|Talent 113—10— i—104 


Note, In reckoning Money, 50 Shekels made @ Maneh; but in 


weight, 160 Shekels. 
4 XXII. 
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Note, 1. Of thefe the Drachma, Didrachm, &c. were of Sil- 
ver, the refi, for the moft part, of Brats; the other parts, as 
Tridrachm, ‘Triobolus, &¢. were femetimes coined. 


Note, 2. Ihave fuppofed, with the generality of authors, that 


the Drachma and Denarius were equal, though there is reason 
to believe the Drachma was fomewhat the weightier. 
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XXIIE 
‘The GRECIAN Gorp Corn was 


half of the Stater Argenteus, and exchanging ufis- 
ally for 25 Attic Drachms of Silver, in our Money 
According to our Proportion of Gold to Silver : Yq 
There were likewife the Stater Cyzicenus, exchang- 
_ mg pr 28 Attic Drachms, or 
Stater Philippicus, and Stater Alexandrinus, of the 
Jame Value 
Stater Daricus, according to Jofephus, worth 50 Attic 
Drachms, or é } : 
Stater Cresfius, of the Siete Valde 


The Stater Aureus, weighing tevo Attic Drachms, yet 
16 


tz 


XXIV. 


The GRECIAN Manoke-of, reckoning Gants of 


Money was by 


‘ Leet 

* I . (a) ete) 
DRACHM42. } 1d on Bb b O-GE Y6 
100 equaltoa Mina. Leet 
2 a > id } I = 2 eee 3 4 
MeN we fe) sma S 
‘ 60 equal to a Falentum 16 giec3'5 

ee ee t . Pah gbegg 15 
TALENTA. } 10 : OY | tos pee 
: $10 J. : 2eq7h-e 2 


Fale 
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XXV. 


I have given the Value of the different Talents and 


Minze,. confidered as Weights, but, when 


they denote 


_ Sums of Money, they vary after the following manner: 


MIN A Syra E 25 | 
Ptolemaica 43$ 
Antiochica: Be 
Eubcea a 
Babylonica . .) eft Drachm. Atticar. (116 
Attica major °. 1333 
Tyria 1a3e 
Eginea 12é é 
Rhodia F 1662 

TALENTUM Syrom 15 
Ptolemaicum : Ps 
Antiochicum 66 
Eubcum ae 
ease Minarum Atticarum ag 
Tyrium 86 
fEginzum ae 
Rhodium tn 

_ ZEgyptium 80 
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‘The Value and Proportion of the ROMAN Corns. 


Teruncius = $ = .. = 


2 |Sembella 2 | = S Pe, 


Ta eee 2 3 


a.” 

© 07223 
o 1523 
© 3:3 
19% 

3 3F 
7.3 


a kee : 
Note, Of ¢ efe the Denarius, Vidtoriatus, Seftertius, and fome- 


times the As, were of Silver, the reft of Brafs. 


There were Sometimes alfa coined of Brafs, the Triens, Sextans, 


Uncia, Sextula, and Dupondius, 
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XXVII. 


The ROMAN Go.p Corw was the Aurevs, 
which weighed generally double the Denartrus. 


LOS PON: 
The Aureus, according to the firft Proportion of 
Coinage, mextioned by Pliny, Lib. xxxiti. Cap. 3. t. 4. 3% 
was worth 
According to the Priparsien Fae pias now among} ; Gans 


us, worth : 2 
According to the Decuple Proportian, mentioned by 

Livy and Julius Pollux, worth : i Ve ee 
According to the Proportion mentioned by Tacitus, and 

which afterwards obtained, whereby the Sita 

exchanged for 25 Denarii, its Value 


XXVIII. 


Some Alterations of the Value of the ROMAN Coin, 
mentioned by Pliny. 


In the Reign of Servius 1 Pound 
1 ae Le 2 "& the As weighed of Brafs F oie 
A. Urb. 586 : : ‘( 2 Ounce 


i ae fob-— yt Denarius exchang’d for { ty yea 


SBF 
A. Urb. 547 Scruple of Gold worth 20 Seftertii 
Coin’d afterwards of the Pound of Gold 20 feet Ate 
In Nero’s Time of the Pound of Gold 45 Denari 


Deunces ufure : 2 
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XXIX. 


The ROMAN Manner of reckoning Sums of 
Money, reduced to the ENGLISH Sranparp. 


SesTertiz1 Nummnt. if 

Seftertius = = = - fo) 

Decem : = - - fo) 

Centum - - - fo) 

Mille equal to'a Sefertium - - 8 

Sok. SoTSEGRE TW Ae 

Sefterfium * - = - - 8 

Decem = = 7 So 
Centum. This Sum the Romans expreffed 

thus, Debet mihi centum, debet mihi 807 


centum Seftertia; wel debet centum 
millia Seftertium - - - 
Mille - - - - 8072 
DecresSestTertTium, &c. 
The Adverb Centies being under ftood. 
Decies Seftertium, we/ Decies centena 9 
millia nummum - - - t ie 


Centies, ve/ Centies H. S. - - 80729 

Millies H. S. - - - 807291: 

Millies Centies H. S. - - - 888020 
XXX. 
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The ROMAN Manner of reckoning InTEREST 


of Money. 


Affes ufure vel Centefime ufure 
Semiffes ufurze = a 
Trientes.ufure  - 2 Z 
Quadrantes ufure = 3 
Sextantes ufure = 0x2 
Uncie ufure = = = 
Quincunces ufure - - 
Septunces ufura - - 
Befies ufure re “ 2 
Dodrantes ufare. S = 
Dextantes, ufurze ~ < 


per Cent. a 
Month. 


doef) Toe f) beat 
Dpe Tor Gate a span ed ee] Oe bef me 


re) 
tate 


= 


WO ONM | NOAA YD 


TO 


per Cent. a 
Year, 
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JEWISH Money, reduced to th ENGLISH 
STANDARD. 


Gerah wes 2 2 : 2 : “ : 9 
fA: Bekah™ = 5 3 3 Senge ae ga 
20 2 (Shekel - - + Ok. 259g¢ 
“1200 120] 50 |Maneh, Mina Hebraica_ - 5 14 of 
60600 6000]3000' 60 [Talent - - 449 (1g'* g 
Solidus Aureus or Sextula, worth = - Oat 2. joe 
Siclus Aureus, worth | “2 - - 1 16 6 
A Talent of Gold, worth - = 5475 6 1OnaiG 


Note, Iz all the Tables of Money, I reckon Silver at fve 
Shillings, and Geld at four Pounds, the Ounce. 


. Now to fay fomething of the different computations 

of time; Berofus wrote his chronology by the compu- 
tation of Sari, Neri, and Sof, which, being antient 
meafures of time, and well known when the original 
records were written, could not then have wanted ex- 
planation. But Berofus, or fome later writer, has, et- 


ther out of ignorance or defign, magnified thefe mea- 


fures beyond all imagination , telling us, that the Sa- 
rus contained the interval of three thoufand fix hun- 
dred years; the Nerus, of fix hundred ; and the So/us, 
of fixty. But other authors have taken thofe years for 
days only °; and indeed with a great deal of ‘reafon : 
for, not to infift on the incredible length of the reigns 
of the Chaldean princes in the firft hypothefis, which, 


¢ Syncellus, p. 17. 
— € 3 ne 


lith, 


liy 


Pith ie SE AROSE 
no writer of common fenfe could offer to impofe on - 
the world, it plainly appears, that they were no more 
than days, from the reign of the fixth king. of Chal- 
dea, which is expreffed in the firft table of thofe kings 
exhibited vol. 1. p. 192. to be ninety-nine years ; but 
in the others by the round number of ten Sari, or 100 
years. The word Sarus, throwing away the termina- 


tion, 1s no other than the Chaldee or Syriac Sar, ben. 


The Sarus, therefore, contained three thoufand fix 
hundred days, or juft ten old Chaldean years, of three 
hundred and fixty days each; and that, before the de- 
luge, not only the civil, but alfo the tropical, folar, 
and lunar year confifted of twelve months, of thirty 
days apiece, or three hundred and fixty days in the 
whole, has been fully proved by a modern writer ¢. 
Tue Egyptians, who addicted themfelves to the ftudy 
of aftronomy in the earlieft ages, and were well ac- 
quainted with the motions, periods, and ftations, of the 
planets, were the firft that adjufted the length of the 
year to the annual revolution of the fun, by adding to 
their twelve months of thirty days apiece five addi- 
tional days and fix hours, while the Greeks and Romans 
ufed. the more rude and inconvenient form of lunar 
years, intercalating a month every third year. How- 
ever, the five additional days, as Syzcellus * informs us, 
were not introduced till a thoufand years after the de- 


_Juge, and never were looked upon as proper parts ei- 


ther of the year, or of any of its months, but as days 
belonging to the nativity of five feveral Egyptian dei- 
ties; who, as it is obferved in a famous tradition related 
by Plutarch ', were to be born neither in any year, nor 
in any monib. ~ i , Je eee 

Tue Fewi/b year, as is plain from the calculations 
which Mojes gives us of the days of. the flood, and 
elfewhere, confifted of 365 days, and confequently of 


Ae i: ari on the antient year, in Mr. Whiftcn’s 
theory, book x1. p. 144. ° © Syncell. p, : : ) 
de Hid, & Olirid, een 2 a 


— 


12 


yoy Sy I a 

_ -¥2 folar months, ‘the laft of which had days. A 
: Mofes had been brought up in Egypt, it io ea likely, 
he learned that way of reckoning there ; and befides, it 
muft have been the moft known and eafy method to 
the Fews, who Kad been accuftomed to it during their 
lon& abode in Egypt. Scaliger *, and others after him 
have indeéd-fuppofed, that they had an’ ingerbalar 
month, ofce every 120 years; but it is plain, that the 
Sctipture hints nothing like fuch an intercalation, or 
year of 13 months, though it is fot eafy to guefs how 
they difpofed of the fix additional hours of the Egyp- 
tians, without fome fuch fuppofition. However, - 
Jes, by exprefs command of Gop, did afterwards com- 
pute the years by moons. I beret ie 

Tue antient year of Greece, Lydia, and the Grecian 
colonies in Afa, as well as the firft Roman year, before 
the correction of Numa Pompilius, confifted likewife of 
360 days, as the learned writer we have quoted above, 
fully proves.*. 

Btsipes the computation of months and years, the 
Greeks reckoned their time by Olympiads, each Olym- 
idd Containing the {pace of four years. “This method 
of computation had its rife from the Olympic games, 
which weté ‘télebrated every fourth year, and became 
fo confiderable, that the Greeks made them their epoch: 
They commenced, according to fome, the year of 
the world 3208. 796 yeats before Chrij?, and 22° be- 
fore the founding of Rome according to others, in 
_ the year of the world 3251. 743 years before Chri. 
Tur Romans computed by /a/trums, or purilying fa- 
~crifices, which were inftituted by Servius Tullius, about 
the year 180. of Rome, and were to be renewed every 
five years, immediately after the cen/us ; whence’ the 
lufrum contained the fpace of five years. But they 
mu{t have been for fome time difufed, as appears 
from the Faj/ti Capitolini, where the soth Jujtrum is 
faid to have been made in the 574th year of Rome. 

& Scaliger, de emend. temp. 1. il. h Mr, Allin, ubi 


fupra. 
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As to the chronology of :the. antients, there is no 


depending, upon its» That of. the, eaftern nations -has 


been’ ftrangely depraved by contentions ,arifing among 
them, about their antiquity, each claiming the :prefer- 
ence in that point. Thus Herodotus tells us +, that the 
priefts, of Egypt reckoned from the reign of Menes to 
Sethon, who put Sennacherib to flight, 341-genera- 
tions, as many »pricits of Vulcan, and_an, equal number 
of kings! of £gypt. | He adds, that. three generations 
make an. hundged .years:; fo that, according ‘to this 
computation, the whole time from the reign of Menes 
to ‘that of, Setbon,. was, eleven thoufand three hundred 
and, forty. years. The Chaldeans alfo piqued themielves 
on their antiquity, and pretended to have obferved the 
ftars-473,000 years \and.Callifthenes, the difciple: of 
Arifiotles tent aftronomical oblervations»from Baéylox 
to Greece, {aid to. be of 1903 years ftanding. The chro- 
nology jof the antient,Greek authors is no lefs uncertain. 
Lhote who wrote of antiquities, as Pherecydes, Epime- 
nidesy Hellanicus, Hippius the Elean, Ephorus, &c,.di- 
gefted their works. by genealogies, or the ages.and.fuc- 
ceffions of | the.. pricftefles.of . Fung: Argiva, of , the 
ephori, ofthe kings...of Sparta, ‘and the archons of 
Athens, Scc. ner did they. begin: to fet down the ge- 
nérations, reigns, and fucceffions in numbers of years, 


till some. time. after the death of Alexander, which 


makes their chronology. very uncertain. ..And {uch it 
was -teputed, by. the,Greeks themfelves, as is manifeft 
fromyfeveral paflages.in. Plutarch *. The chronology 
of the Latins is {till more uncertain... Plutarch and 
Senvins reprefent, great uncertainties. inthe original, of 
Rowe.!Vhe. old records. of the Lating were burnt by 
the Gauls, abour 64 years before the:death: of Alexan- 
der’; and Quintus Fabius Pigor, the moft antient La- 
tin-hiftorian, lived.200 years after that king, and co- 
piedsthe . greateft part. of his hiftory from Diecles Pe- 

4 Herod. 1. ii, c. f 
Scloni” 
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parethius 


Be RS EUR tad GB: 

parethius a Greek.- Not. one of the European nations 
had any chronology at all before the time of the Per- 
© fe an empire ; and whatever chronology they now have 
of antient times, has been formed fince by reafoning 
and conjecture : fo. that, on a ftri€t view and due exa- 
mination of the antiquities of nations, and the records 
which have been left us, thofe_of the Jews, exclufive 
of their divine authority, will evidently appear to be 
the moft certain and authentic, and confequently the 
fureft foundation to build our chronology upon. 

However, it muft be confeffed, that there is no 
certain uniformity, in the Yezwi/o computation ; and that 
the feveral copies of their records, to wit, the Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Pentateuch, and Septuagint, difier. very 
much from one another: which difagreement hath ari- 
fen from two nes ; 1. Corruption, or errors of fre- 
quent tranfcribing ‘and, 2. The want of computing 
from fome fixed ‘era, aa digefting the -hiftory as it 
was written, into a chronological metheel for befides 
the great difagreement among the various copies, with 


_regard particularly to the ages of the patriarchs, there 


is afeeming difference, at = betwixt the whole num- 
bers of ver intervals. Bas, for inftance, the-in- 
terval from the exodus to the founding of Solomon's 
temple, is exprefly mentioned ‘to be 480 years; whereas 
the fum of all the patriarchs given in the book of 
Fudges, &c. amount to about 592 years. Which par- 
ticulars not being adjufted by the years of fome certain 
gra, we are at a lofs for the true diftance of time, 

not knowing by what ftandard the meafure of the in- 


tervals i is to abe taken. 


“Tuis variety of computations hath left room for 
chronologers to inlarge, or contract, the fpace of time 
betwixt the flood and the birth of Chrift, by adhering 
to one copy rather than another ; or by rejecting, or 
retaining, the whole numbers, or the particulars, jult 
as it fuited their humour of making the Sacred Hiftory 


+ ‘Kings vi. 1. 
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agree with the profane ; or otherwife of rkaehiy the 
profane to the Sacred. And as the difagreément among, 
the heathen writers is great alfo, and évery author Kath 
followed the hiftorian he liked beft, hence a wide dif. - 
ference hath arifen amongft modern chronologers, as 
appears by the various computations feveral of them 
have made of the years of the world to the bitth of 
Chrift; which we here give, as collected by Strauchius™, 
Chevreau *, and others. 


A TABLE of the Years of the World to the Birth 
of Curist, according to the Computation of feveral 
Chronologers. 


‘ Years. Mon; 

LAA pbanfas king of Ca/ffile (in Muller’s tables), 6984 
~~ ‘The fame (in Strauchius ) . ; 0484, 

Onuphrius Panvinius : : " OZEO" 1 
Suidas : : , . ~ 6000 
Laétantius, Philaftrius : : » 580% 
Nicephorus < . 3 ~ 5 7OC* 
Clemens Alexandr inus P : : . 562% 
The author of the Fa/fi Siculi ; » §608 9 
Tfaac Voffius, and the Greeks ‘ : - 5598 
The fame (in Chevreau) : - >, 5590. 


Theophilus Antiochenus ; : 3 SOrga. 

The Conftantinopolitans, and Grabe’s Septuagint 5508 3 
Cedrenus (in Chevreau) . : 2 §5o6a 
Julius Africanus, Theophanes, Eutychius, 8c. . 5500 


‘The Ethiopians - : 
Cedrenus (in Strauchius) = ‘ : ea : 
Panedorus : ; ‘ ‘ - 5493 
Maximus Monachus : ’ ; « 5405 >9. 
Sulpitius Severus ¢ : Ne -. §469 
Victor Gifelius, in his remarks on Sulpitius . eet 
St. Aufin (in Genebrard) ae 5 Soe 
Lfidorus Pelujfista 3 : + $5336 
Abunazar : : : : 5 328 
Rabanus Maurus : . ~ »§296 

™ Breviarium chronologicum, lib. iv. cap. I. » Fiift. du 


monde, ib. i. cap. 1, 


2 Vidor. 
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Years. Mon, 

Vs y idor. Hifpalenfis (in. acer: . » 5250 
aulus de Fo ofJembrona : : » 5201 

Eufebius : . - 5200 g 


Beda (in Strastchius F » 5199 
Pbilippus Bergamenfis, Orofi i &e. 2 » 5198 


Philo the Few, Sigebert c ; » §096 
Epiphanius : r - 5049 
Metrodorus ‘ : . 5000 
Ado archbifhop of Vienna : 5 - 4832 
Fofephus corrected ’. : - 4698 
Odtate, or Ebwico . J - 4320 
Marisrus Scotus . : : - 4192 9 
Laurentius Codomannus " 4I4E g 
The fame (L. Godomean in Cheorean) eS PTO 
Ribera - 4095 
Genebrard : ° . » 4090 
Arnold de Pontac 2 : - 4088 
Michael Meftlinus : ; : - 4079 3 
ag Baptift Ricciolus . é - 4062 3 
R; Mofes Maimonides . : - + 4058 
Facobus Salianus (in Strauchius)- . : * 4053 9 
The fame (in Chevreau) 4 5 » 4052 
Flenr. Spondanus : ; - 4051 9 
Torniellus : » 4051 
Gul. Langius (in Straucbius) : 2 - 404E 9 
The fame (in Chevreau 3 . + 4040 
Evafnus Rheinhold ; oe atts » 4021 3 
‘Facobus Cappellus ’ : - 4005 9g 
John Wickman ‘ ‘6 4004 9 
Thomas Lydiat, and Laurence Eichfladt ; . 4004 
Edward Simpfon, and Archbifhop Ufer . 4003 9 
M. Ant. Cappellus, and Abp. Ufer (in Chevreau) 4000 
Dionyfins, Petavius, REE ial &e. ( or eee 
Chevreau) ; : : 

Petavius (in Strauchius ) a hee. : - 3983 3 
Krentzheim . : - ° 3977 9 
Abraham Bucholtzer (in Stranchius) , 3970 9 
‘The fame, ‘f. Cluverius (in Chevreau), . Pan- ° 

taleon, Boxhornius, “Fanfenius, M. Feo 397 


Chrift. Matthias, and F. Cluverius (in Strauchius) 3968 9g 


Henry Bunting (in Strauchius ) 3967 9 
The fame (in Chevreau), and Andrew Shelmalter 3967 
Chrift. Longomontanus . , e AgO0Or <3 

; Peter 


PRY ROR AOE, 


Years. Mon. 
Peter Opeemer 3966 
Chrift. Longomontanus, i in his Hypothefi is in Afr 0- . 
normam Danicam, Toftatus, Philip. tif 3964 
‘thon, Funccius, and others (in Strauchius ) 


Melanéthon, Funccius, &c. (in Sime cic nen gous 


Facobus Haynlinus ; . - 3963 3 
Siete Senenfis 3962 
Toh. Lucidus, Sculter, obn Lighsfaote and fe- ve 6 rs 

ral others a at 
Alph. Salmeron (in Cheurean), Fobe Picus count i 

of Mirandala, and others : 3959 
Lamberg, and Salmeron (in Strauchius ‘ - » 3958 
F.G.; Herwart ab Hohbenburg 3955 


Beda, Hermannus. Contraélus, ste Basen ight 
~ (in Chevreau ) ees 7 i 395? 
Cornelius a Lepide . 3951 


Scaliger, Calvifius, Ubbo. Eranaus: Bebmins, and 
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Ir would be endlefs, as well as unneceffary, here to 
examine into the particular caufes of this great differ- 
ence among authors, every one {till pretending to 
ground his fyftem on the authority of the Scripture : 
It will be fufficient, after we have flated the times from 
the creation to the birth of Curist, according to the 
computation obferved in the three feveral copies of the 
Scripture before-mentioned, to fubjoin one or two 
fchemes of the fame intervals, according to the dif- 
ferent fupputations of the beft modern chronologers ; 
which, befides illuftrating our fubject, will be of uf 
to the reader in perufing the hiftorians, who make ufe 
of one or other of thofe computations. 
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Tue reader may perceive, at one view of the pre- 
_ ceding tables, what room the feveral copies of the 
Scriptures we now have, give for varying the chronology 
of the whole, and how many different fyftems may be 
grounded on them. By the calculation made ufe of in 
the firft table, which confifts of the intervals, inferted 
in the fourth or right-hand column of each divifion, 
from the creation to the birth of Chrift, according to 
the whole numbers mentioned in the text of the re- 
f{pective copies, the Samaritan account exceeds the He- 
brew by three hundred and one years, while the Septua- 
gint exceeds the Samaritan by one thoufand and twenty- 
five years. Which difference ftill becomes greater in 
the fecond table, made out of the particular numbers, 
which compofe the intervals, by an addition. of one 
- hundred and nineteen years to the Samaritan, and two 
hundred and thirty-eight to the Septuagint computa- 
tion ; which therefore exceeds the Hebrew computation 
in the firft table, by no lefs than one thoufand five hun- 
dred and fixty-four years. 

Tue third table exhibits three other forms, the firft 
of which, being that of the great primate Ufeer, is 
grounded on the Hebrew whole numbers, and differs 
from that in the firft table but fixty years, which are 
added to the interval from the deluge to the call of 
Abrabam. The fecond is compofed from the chrono- 
logy of Fofepbus, as cleared up by Dr. Wills °, and Mr. 
Whifton® ; who, reckoning according to the particu- 
lars, obferves fomewhat of a mean between the Samari- 
tan and the Septuagint ; and the third is that of P. 
Pezron, being an inlargement of the Septuagint and 
~~ Greek computation, in order to accommodate the facred 
to the profane hiftory. 

_ Or thefe different computations, we have chofen, in 
this edition, that which is founded, according to the 


ss Pref. to L?Eftrange’s edition of Jofephus. igh Chronol. 
of the Old and New Teft. and his Effay for reftoring the true 
text, &c. . 
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learned Ufber’s fyftem, on the Hebrew whole numbers, 
as better known, more univerfally received, and at the 
fame time liable to no greater difficulties than the Sa- 
maritan or Septuagint calculations; for to fome they 
are all alike liable. Such of our readers as prefer either 
of the two latter, may, with very little trouble, reduce 
the Hebrew to that they like beft. 

Tue reader may obferve, that the whole difference 
betwixt the Hebrew and the Samaritan computation (for 
we have no more than the Pentateuch in that character) 
lies in the interval between the creation and the calling 
of Abraham, and arifes from the different ages affigned 
the patriarchs at the birth of their fons mentioned in 
Genefis. The Septuagint copy carries this difference 
down to the founding of the temple, which, according 
to that text °, happened in the four hundred and for- 
tieth year of the exodus, forty years fhort of the He- 
brew". The length of the interval from the founding 
to the burning of the temple, is limited within the four 
hundred and thirty years * of God’s patience towards 
the Fews; and is collected out of the years of the reigns 
of the kings of [/rael and Fudah, as they have been 
collated and adjufted by judicious chronologers‘: fo 
that there is no room for allowing more than forty 
years to the reign of Solomon, as affigned him in all the 
coptes extant, the Scripture affording means for recon- 
ciling the feeming inconfiftencies with regard to the 
ages of him and his fon Reboboam, at their refpective 
acceffions to the throne. But here we fhould be at a 
great lofs (the Babylonifh captivity interrupting the 
courfe of the ‘fewi/h hiftory), if it was not for the op- 
portunity we have of connecting this period with the 
Nabonaffarian or Babylonian cera, by means of the fa- 
mous aitronomical canon of Ptolemy; whereby we are 


* Vide Septuag. 1 Kingsvi.t. ‘1 Kingsvi.r. * Ezek. 
iv. 4, 5, 6. ‘ See Ufher’s Chronologia Sacra, pars pofter. 
and Whifton’s Short view of the chronology of the Old Teft., 
p. 83. 
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enabled with certainty to carry the account of time down 
to the birth of Chri, which, according to our fuppu- 
tation, fallsin the year of the world 4004. and of the 
flood 2348. according to the fupputation exhibited in 
the third table. 

We have taken the liberty to depart, in one point, 
from the general method obferved hitherto by chrono- 
logers ; for, inftead of carrying down our computation 
from the creation, through the feveral ages, to the birth 
of Chrift, we difcontinue it at the flood, and begin a 
new reckoning from thence ; and this we have been in- 
duced to do for feveral reafons. 

1. Because the period between the creation and the 
flood contains little memorable, befides the age and 
death of each patriarch. 2. Becaufe it isa particular 
period, cut off, as it were, from the reft of time, and 
hath little or no connection with the ages fucceeding the 
deluge. 3. Becaufe at the deluge the old world was de- 
ftroyed, and from thence anew origination of mankind 
began, whofe affairs have little or no dependence.on 
thofe of the antediluvians. 4. Becaufe it will help to 
give the reader a more diftinét notion of the diftance of 
time, as derived from a period with which we are more 
immediately concerned, and beyond which no genuine 
hiftory of any nation reaches. 5. Becaufe it will bring 
the feveral fcriptural computations nearer to an agree- 
ment among themfelves, the great difproportion among 
them arifing chiefly from the difference this period cre- 
ates. Thus in the whole fpace of time, from the crea- 
tion to the birth of Chrift, the Septuagint, according 
to the firft table, differs from the Hebrew one thoufand 
~ three hundred and twenty-fix years, and but feven hun- 
dred and forty, reckoning from the flood. The dif- 
ference alfo between the Septuagint and the Samaritan, 
reckoning from the creation, is no lef than nine hun- 
dred and fixty-five years ; and no more than thirty, if 
you compute from the flood. The Septuagint, chro- 
nology exceeds that of Fo/ephus fix hundred and twelve 


years, taking in the times preceding the deluge ; but, 
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in the fpace betwixt the deluge and Chriff, it is ex- 
ceeded by that of Fo/ephus by feventy-four years, as 
will appear more clearly by the following table. 


Ixviil 


According to the firft |] According to the fe- 


TABLE. cond TABLE. 
Years from | Years from Years from | Years from 
the Creation | the Flood to the Creation | the Flood ta 
to Chrift. Chrift. to Chrift. Chrift. 
Sam. 4305 2998 4424 3117 
Heb. 3944 2288 AIII 2456 
36% 710 gix 662 
Sept. 5270 3028 5508 3246 
Heb. 3944 2288 411 2455 
1326 749 1397 on 
Sept. 5270 3028 5508 3246 
Sam. 4305 2998 4424 3117 
965 30 1084 129 
To. 4658 "3102 4658 3102 
Heb. 3944 2288 AIII 2455 
714 814 547 647 
Fof. 4658 3102 |I Fo cg 
~ 4658 | Sam. 311 
Sam. 435 2998 I] Sam. 4424 | Fof- aioe 
355 104 294 15 
ee eee 
Sept. 5270} Fof. 3102 |} Sept. 5508 3246 
Fo. 46584 Sept. 3028 || Fos 4658 3102 
612 74. 850 144 


INDEED, if we compare the Hebrew and the Samari- 
tan, the cafe is otherwife; for the difference betwixt 
thofe two computations is greater in the interva lfrom 
the flood to Céri?, than from the creation, the Sama- 

ritan 
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ritan falling fhort of the Hebrew in the interval between 
the creation and the flood, at the fametime that it ex- 
ceeds it in that betwixt the flood and the vocation of 
Abrabam. 

Upon thefe confiderations, we have thought fit, 
throughout the courfe of our hiftory, to make ufe of 
the year of the flood, inftead of that of the world, in 
_ our marginal fynchronifms, and hope the reader will 
confider it rather as an improvement, than an innova- 
tionin chronology. As for the Fulien period, we have 
intirely omitted it, as a contrivance, which we conceive 
to be of no manner of ufe in the hiftorical chronology, 
how ufeful foever it may be thought in the technical. 

To the year of the flood we have always added that 
before Chriff, which, confidering the variety of fyftems 
that are abroad (every author almoft having one of his 
own), is the more neceflary, as it always carries the 
chronology of the author along with it; for the two 
fums, being added together, fhew the year before the 
Chriftian sera, according to that computation, whether 
Hebrew, Samaritan, or Septuagint, which the author 
follows. For inftance, according to the account founded 
in the Hebrew whole numbers in the third table, which 
we follow, Solomon began to build the temple in the 
year of the flood 1336. and before Chrifh 1012. Thefe 
two fums added make 2348 ; which is the year before 
the Chriftian ra by that reckoning; and 2348 being 
added to 1656, the number of years betwixt the cre- 
ation and the flood, the fum 4004 gives the year of 
the world in which the birth of Chrift happened, ac- 
cording to the vulgar era. Indeed, were our chrono- 
logy upon as fixed a footing as it is among the Greeks, 
the Ruffians, and fome other nations, who begin their 
computation from the creation, and never change their 
opinions ; to difcover the diftance of any tranfaction 
backwards from the prefent time, there would be no 
need of knowing more than the year of the world in 
which it fellout. For inftance, the temple was begun, 


according to the Rufians, who follow the Greek and 
ne Septuagint 
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Septuagint computation in the fecond table, in thevyear 
of the world 4495. Nowthe prefent year of our Lord 
1748, being the 7256. according to their account, it is 
only deducting 4495. from 7256, and you have '2761, 
which is the number of years fince the founding of So- 
lomon’s temple’to this time, according to their reckon- 
ing: whereas, before we could beable to difcover it by 
that fingle character, we fhould be obliged, perhaps, 
to fearch a good while to find out the fy{tem which the 
author goesupon; and when we had met with it, 
fhould be at the trouble of ufing fubtraétion as well as 
addition. So that the joining the year before Chrift to 
that of the world, or of theflood, is one of the greateft 
improvements in chronology ; and as neceffary for 
afcertaining the true time of every event, .as the longi- 
tude and latitude are in geography to determine’the ex- 
act fituation of a'place. In a word, thefe two forts of 
reckonings ought to be made infeparable:; and who- 
ever gives only one of them without thevother, can 
afford his reader no fatisfactory idea of things 3 and in- 
deed muft write in confufion himéelf. 

Tuus far of our chronology in general, and of the 
feveral periods of it from the creation and*the flood to 
the birth of Chrift. We fhall hereafter give the ana- 
lyfis of each period, as we proceed, to fhew the autho- 
rity upon which our fyftem is grounded. 

Iw the hiftory itfelf we have endeavoured to execute 
our propofals in the beft manner'we could ; and hope 
we have made no flips therein but fuch as are excufe- 
able. Some, no doubt, there are; for we have not 
the vanity to think ourfelves able to write a perfectly 
complete hiftory, which, asa modern author * expreffes 
it, 1s not toappear but in'that year which difcovers the 
perpetual motion, and the philofopher’s ftone. 
~ WE fhall conclude with candidly owning, that in 
compofing the following work, we have all along taken 
the liberty (to ufe the words of an ingenious gentleman, 


* Le Moyne, 
whom 
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» whom we have followed in this refpeét) ‘* to tranflate, 

** to imitate, or even literally to introduce, any parts of 
the authors from whom we have made our colle@tions, 
if we found them really conducing to the ufe or or- 
nament of thedefign, not being able to difcover any 
merit, or cunning, in varying the ftyle and fenfe of 
an author, for no other purpofe than to conceal the 
ignorance of the tranfcriber, or to deftroy an obliga- 
tion of gratitude, which ought to be confeffed to all 
** mankind ”.”’ 

As to the prefent edition, we have not only faith- 
fully performed, fo far as in us lies, what we had pro- 
mifed in the preface prefixed to it ; but moreover im- 
proved it with many very material additions and alter- 
ations, which have occurred to us fince, upon a more 
{trict revifal and examination of the whole, or have 
been fuggefted with refpeét to particular hiftories, by 
our learned correfpondents both at home and abroad. 
As the uncommon reception our performance has met 
with from perfons of all ranks and conditions, leaves 
us no room to doubt of its being univerfally approved ; 
fo it has not only encouraged us to undertake, but laid 
us under an obligation of purfuing, with the fame care 
and application, the Mopzrn History. For, after all, 
without the Modern, the Antient Hiltory would be 
but an imperfect work ; and to ftop there would be 
but ill acquitting the obligation we owe to the public 
for the extraordinary encouragement which we have 
hitherto met with. As the Mopern History is far 
more interefting, if not more diverting, than the An- 
tient, it is not to be doubted but it will be, at leaft, as 
well received ; and we can affure the public, that it is 
now in great forwardnefs, and will be publifhed with 
all convenient {peed. 
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John Eyles Eig; Warden of the Fleet 
John Eyre Eq; of Loughton 

Mr. Jofeph Eyre 

Mr. Eyre 
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Ight Hon. Vifcount Fairfax 
Right Hon, Lord Fortrofe 
Hoa. the Matter of Forbes 
Hon. Lady Mary Forbes 
Mr. Falcon of Queen’s Co]. Oxon, 
Mr. Falcon: 
Mr. Falkner 
Mif{s Farmbrough 
Mr. Farmer , 
Mr. Rob, Farquhar, jun, Bookf Aberdeen 
Mr. Jofeph Farrell, jun, Merch. Briftol 
Wm. Farrel Efq; . 
Rey, 
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Rey. Mr. Faffet of Elimual 

Mr. Faulkner of Blackburn 
Chriftopber Fawcete Efq; 

Rev. Mr. Jofeph Fawcett of Leeds 
Rev. Mr. Fawconer of Brighton 
Rev. Mr. Francis Fawkes, M. A. 
Rev. Mr, Fawkes 

‘Mr. Joha Hawerden Fazacher'ey 

Mr. John Fearnfide, Book{, Wisbich 
Mr. John Fell of Wigton, Cumberland 
Mr. John Fell, jun. Wine-Merchant 
Rev. Dr. Fenton of Lancafter 

Mr. Preaft Fen, Ifle of Wight 

Mr. Fenton of Banklop 

Joon Fenwick, M.D. 

Mr. Thomas Fenwick 

James Fergufon Efq; of Craigdorrock 
Rev. Mr. Fermort at Crayford 

Mr. Robert Fernfides of Hull 

Mr. Jofiah Ferror, Doctors Commons 
Hon, Henry Finch Efq; 


Hon. Wm. Finch, V ce-Chamberlain of 


his Majefty’s Houfhold 
Rev. Mr. Finch of Goudhurft 
Rey. Mr. Finch 
Hon. Mr. Finch 
Mr. John Finlay of Glafgow, Writer 
Rev, Mr. Rober: Finlay at Galfton 
Rev. Mr. Robert Finlap 
John Firth, jun. of Newton Efq; 
Mr. John Firth, Merchant 
Mr. Firrh of Southwark 
Mr, Thomas Fifh 


Mr. Edw. Fifherof Richmond, Yorkth. 


Rev. Mr. Fifher 

Mr. Jeff. Fither of Archefter 

Reve Mr. Jobn Fifher 

Mr. Thomas Fifher 

Mr. Wm. Fifher, A.B, Cambridge 


Mr. Michael Fifting, A.B, Cambridge _ 


Rev. Mr. Francis Fitz-Edwards 
Edward Fitz-Gerald Efq; 

Hon. Richard Fitz- Patrick 

Captain Fitz-’Thomas 

Mr..Wm. Flackton of Canterbury 
Mr. John Fl ming of Caundaff 

Mr. James Fetcher, Bookfeller, Oxon. 
Mr. Fletcher at Coventry 


Mr. Rob. Fleetwood, Bookf. Liverpool 


Rev. Mr. Flint of Weftbourn 
Rey. Mr. Floyd 
Rev. Mr. Foley 


Mr. Foley 
Rev. Mr. Foord of Weft-Heflerton, 
Hon. James Forbes Efq; 
ames Forbes of Aberceen, M. D. 
r.Ford | , 
Rev. Mr. Ford 
Mr, Gilbert Ford 
Mr. James Ford of Briftol, Surgeon 
Rev. Mr. Forrefter 
Mr. Collingwood Fofter of Alnnich — 
Francis Forfter E{q; at Felton 
Mr. Forfter, Gent. Com. Oxon. 
John Forrefcue Efq; 
Jofeph Fortefcue Efq; 
Hon. Mrs, Fortefcue 
Rev. James Fofter, D. D. 
Mr. John Fofter, Seedfman 
Mr. Nicholas Fofter 
Thomas Fofter Eqs 
Mr. Fofter 
Jonn Fothergi!), M. D. 
Rev. Mr. Fothergill, A, M. Oxon. 
Mr. Gabriel Fouau 
Sir Wm. Foulis, Bart. 
Meff: Foulis, Bookfellers, Ghfgow 
Mr. Samue! Fox, Bookf, Derby 
George Fox Efq; of Bramham-Park 
Mr. John Fox 
Mr. Jofeph Fox, Bookfeller 
Mr. Ambr. Foxall for the Soc, B'rmin 
Mr. George Foxcroft of Halfteads 
Rev. Mr. Fraignesu, Gr. Prof, Camb. 
Mr. George Franceys, jun. 
Rev. Mr. Frincis ot Wilstord 
Abrabam Franer Efg; 
Jacob Franer Ef; 
Lieutenant Robert Frankland’ 
Rev. Mr. Franklin of Rainhamig 
Thomas Franks, M. D. 
Mr, Napth Franks 
Hon. Col, Robert Frafer 
Mr. James Frafer, Apothecary 
John Frederick Etq; ; 
Mr. Wm. Frederick, Bookfeller, Bath 
Mrs. Ann Fredwin, Bookf Bodmin 
John Freeman Efq; 
Mr. John Freeman of Briftol 
Mr. George Freer, Bookbinder 
Mr. Freh!s 
Sheppard Frere Eq; of Wifthorpe 
Mr.George Friend of C.nterbury = 
James Frolick Efq; ; 
Rowland 


‘Mowland Frye Eq; 

Mrz, Jobn Fuller, Book feller - 
Fuller Efq; 

Henry Fuller Efq; of Brightling 

Richard Fuller EG; 

Richard Fuller Eq; of Great Yarmouth 

Robert Barker Fulchorpe E{q; 

Mr. Charles Furnfton of Canterb. Surg. 

Rev. Mr. Furfman 


g 
G. 


>: 


Tght Hon. the Earl of Galloway 
; Right Hon, the Lord Guernfey 
Mr. Daniel Gach, junior 

Roger Henry Gale Efq; 

Mr. Stepben Galhie 

Peirce Galliard Ef; 

Rev. Mr. Gamage 

Mr. Samuel Gandy of Exeter 

Jofeph G.pe Efq; - 

Richard Gardiner Ef{q; Mayor of Sudbury 
Jobo Garth Efq; 

Mr. John Garth 

Mrs. Garthwaite 

Wm. Garuons of Treslough E(q; 
John Garway Eq: 

Mr. Michael Gatficld 

Mr. P.ul Giuffen 

Gilbert Geddes Efq; 

Sam fon Gedgeon Eig; 

Rev. Mr. Gee 

Rev. Mr: Gellibrand of Afhford 

Reverend Mr.Gelfon 

German Town Library of Philadelphia 

Major Gery 

Reverend Mr. Gibbert 

Reverend Mr. Thomas Gibbons 

Mr. Ph lip Gibbs 

Mr. Gibbs of Hackney 

Rev. Mr. Gibfon Viear of Bromfield 
Reverend Mr. Edmund Gibdfon 
Captain Edward Giblin 

jobn G:bfon Efq; of Darrie 

Thomas Gilbert E‘q; 

Rey. Mr. Robert Guilsn at Campbleton 
Mr. Wm. Gillect 

ir Charies Gilmour, Bart. 
Mr.Girdleftone, Surgeon, in Holt 
Wm. Glanville Eig; 

Japtain Gostley - 

ofeph Godtrey Efas 
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Mr. James Godin 

Reverend Mr. John Godwin 

Mr. Abraham Gomez 

Mr. Wm. Gonne 

Stanley Gordman Efq; 

Mr. Charles Goodwin 

Rev.George Goodwin, M. A. of Methly 
Reverend Mr. John Goodwin of Mothly 
Mr. Goodwin, Student, Cambridge 

Sir John Gordon of Invergordon, Bart. 
Alexander Gordon Efq; of Fyrre 

James Gordon Eig; of Cockleracke 
James Gordon Eig; 

Mr. James Gordon ; 

Lieut. Jobn Gordon of Greenwich 
Rev. Mr. Patrick Gordon of Rhynie 
M;. John Peter Gorgo 

Mr. Jobn Gorham 

Mr. Wm.Gorft of Appleby 

Mr. Goftler 

Reverend Mr. Thomas Gough 

Ralpb Gowland, junior, Efq; 

Mrs. Grafton, Bookfeller 

My. Alexander Graham 

James Graham, M.D. 

Mr. Joho Graham of Leith, Merchant 
Patrick Graham Efq; 

ThomasGraham Eig; of Bulgowsa 
Mr. Graham, Book{eller 

Rey. Mr. Granger of Mithecombe 


* Sir Archibald Grant, Bart. 


Sir Ludovick Grant, of Grant, Bart. 
Alexander Grant Efq; 

Mr. James Grant, Treafurer ot Edinb, 
M-. [faac Grant 

Granville Efg; 

Reverend Mr. Mirk Gratton 

Mr. Andrew Gray of Glafgow, Merch. 
Mr. James Gray 

Mr. James Gray of Iron-Mill 

John Gray Efq; 

Mr. TomasGreathed, Merch. at Rifa 
Reverend Mr. Greaves, Oxon. 

Harp. Green Efq; of Wakefield 

Mr. johnGreen of C.C, Col. Cambridge 
Mr. Jofpb Green 

Rev. Mr. Tho. Green, M. A. Birmingham 
Reverend Mr. Green 

Reverend Mr. Gregg o! Bath 

Arthur Gregory Efq; 

Mr. Francis Gregion 

Hen, George Grenville Eq; 


si 
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Sir Thomas Grey, Bart. 
Rev. Mr, Andr. Grey of New Kilpatrick 
John Grey Efq; of Norwich 
Rev. Mr. Grey of Tisbury 
Mr. John Grierfon of Dumfries, Bookf, 
Reverend Mr.Griefley, Oxon, - 
Mr. Danie! Elie Griffin 
Mr. Charles Griffitts of Lancraron 
Mr. Edward Griffitts of Briftol ' 
Reverend Mr. ThomasGrim wood 
Reverend Mr, Francis Grisby 
Reverend Mr. Grofmith 
Reverend Dogtor Grofvenor 

Mr. Jofph Grove 
Mr, Grover 
Mr. Guett, Bookfller 
Claudius Girald Guide E(q; 
George James Guidott E{G; 
Mr. Thomas Guilleaame, Southam pton 
Jofeph Guinand Ef; 
Reverend Mr. Parker Gurdon 
Mr. Theophilus Gu enciers of York 
Thomas Gwynn Elg; 
Edward Gybbon Efq; 
Mr.Gyon 


H. 


Ight Hon. the Ear! of Halifax 
Re, Hon, the Earl of Harborough 

Righr Hon, the Earl of Hertford 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop ot Hereford 
Richard Haddock Efq; 
John Haddy Efq; 
Mr. Fred. Var Hagedorn at Hamburg 
Reverend Mr. John Haggard, junior 
Captain George Hildane 
Mr. James Ha'e of Briftol 
Richard Hale Efq; 
Mr. Thomas Hale 
Captain Charles Hales 
Dr. Hay of Hole{worth, Phyfician 
Mr. Abraham Hall, Attorney, Falmouth 
Mr, Crifp Stephen Hall 
Mr. Gabriel Hall of Birnes 
Rev. Mr. Jofeph Hall,M.A, Oxon, 
Reverend Mr. Hall at Swaith 
Mr. Wm. Hall, York 
Reverend Mr. Hall of Hull 
Mrs. Hail of Bofton 
| Mr. Halton of Birmingham 
Mr. John Ham of Briftol, Merchant 


Mr. Hamel] at Mile-end 

Archibald Hamilton E{q; 

Gabriel Hamilton Efq; of Weftburn * 

Hon. James Hamilton Efq; G .vernor of 
Penfylvania ts 

Mr. James Hamilton, Surgeon, Glafgow 

Robert Himilton Efq; of Bowrtreehill 

Robert Hamilton, M.D. Giafgow 

Thomas Hamilton Eq; of Fala 

Mceff. Hamilton and Balfour, Bookf. Edn: 

Hugh Hamerfly Efq; 

Gervas Hammond Eig; of Parlington 

Mr. Hsmmond Reétor of Watton 

Mifs Hammond of Polland 

Rev. Mr. George Hampton of Banbury 

Reverend Mr. Hammond’ t 

Mr. Jobn Hanbury of Hamburg, Merch. - 

Mr. Jofeph Hancock 

Reverend Mr. Hancock of 

Mr. S:muel Handley 

Wm. Hankam Efq; 

Mrs. Felicia Hanmer 

Danie! Mechell Hannot Efq; 

Sir Wm. Harboard — 

Mr. Thomas Hardcaftle 

Mr. James Harding 

Mr. James Hardwich of Briftol 

Rev. Mr. Wm. Hardy, M. A. of Eaftwell 

Mr. John Harford of Bath 

Mr. Thomas Hargeft of Briftol 

Philip Harland Efq; of Sutton 

Rev. Wm. Harper, A. M. of Berwick. 

Mr. Harper of Handfworth , 

Mr. Alderman Harris of Gloucefter 

Reverend Dr. Harris 

Levett Harris Eig; of Exeter College 

Mr. Thomas Harris 

Mr. Tho. Harris of Briftol, Merchant. 

Rev. Mr. Wm. Harris, Oxon. 

Rev. Mr. Corn. Harrifon of Darlington 

Mr. John Harrifon in Kent : 

Mr. Jobn Harrifon ; 

Mr. Robert Harrifon of Yarmouth 

Reverend Mr. Harrifon, M. A. Oxon. 

Reverend Mr. Harrifon of Kirkfteed 

Rev, Mr. Tho, Harrifon of Athingdon 

Reverend Mr, Harrifon 

Mr. Horrifon 

Rev. Mr. Daniel Harfon of Briftol 

Rev. Mr. Hart of Deptford, Devon 

Mr. Hart of the Vidtuallng Office 

Dr. David Hartley of Bath 


phill 
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Mr. Hartley, Gent. Com. Cambridge 
‘Reverens Mr. Harthhorne 
Mr. Thomas Hartwell 
- Hon. ani Rev. Mr. Charles Harvey 
Reverend Mr. Hurvey 
Mr. James Hafdie, Writer, 
Howard Haftings E{q; 
Robert Haftings Efq;at Spilsby 
Mr. Laurence Hatcher 
Mr. Hatchingfon, Cambridge 
Hugh Hathorn E(q; of Wigg 
Mr. Peter Hatton of Briftol, Merchant 
Mr, Jonathan Haughton of Jamaica 
Sir Edward Hawke 
Czxfar Hawkins E(q; 
Chriftopber Hawkins Efq; 
~Jobn Hawkins E{q; 
Samuel Hawkins EfQ; 
Mr. George Hawkins, Book feller 
Mr. Jofeph Hawk{worth, York 
Mr. Rich. Hawk{worth of Briftol, Mer. 
Walter Hawk{worth Efq; 
Hon. Sam. Hawley Efq; 
Wm. Hawtayne Efq; 
Mr. Samuel Hawryn of Broomfield 
Hon. John Hay Eig; of Lawfield 
Peter Hay Elq; of Leys 
Rev. Mr. Haydon of Liskard 
Mr. James Haydon 
Mr. Haynes 
_ Rev. Mr. Hayter, Rector of Hayford 
Rev. Dr. Hayton, Archdeacon of York 
Wm. Haywood Efq; : 
Charles Headlam Efq; York 
Mr. Ralph Headlam 
‘John Hearle Ef; 
Mr. Samuel Hearne 
“Mr. James Heaton 
Mr. Jofeph Heaton, Attorney 
Mr. John Heawood 
David Hechfteller Efq; 
Mr. Edmund Heétor of Birmingham 
Pell Heigham Efq; 
Meffieurs Heldt and Company 
Rev. Mr. Hemming, B. A.Oxon. 
Rev. Mr. Wm. Henderfon of Felton 
“Anthony Henly Efq; 
Henry Henley Efq; 
Mr. Henley 
Reverend Mr.Henton 
Mr. Wm. Hepburn, Surgeon, Ediaburgh 
o——— Herbert Ef; 


Edinburgh 


Edward Herbert EG; 
Mr. James Herbert . 
Rev. Mr. Hetherington 
Mr. Richard Hert, Book fller 

Rev. Mr. Heywood of Chefterfield 
James Hibbins, M. D. 

Mefits. Hickey and Palmer of Briftol 
Sir Nevil Hickman, Baronet 
Mr- John Higginfon, Manchefter, Bookf. 
Mr. John Higgs © 

Mr. John Hildyard of York, Bookfeller 
Mr. James Hilhoufe, jun. Briftol, Merc. 
Mr. Wm. Hilhoufe of Briftol, Merchant 
Rev. Mr. Hill of Fremington 

Mr. George Hill of Cirence@er 

John Hill Ef; 

Wa. Hill Efq; of Falmouth 

Mr. Wm. Hill, Surgeon 

Rev. Mr. Hill, Chaunter of St. David's 
Mr. Hills 

Rev. Mr. William Hilman 

Mr. Mermaduke Hilron 

Reverend Mr. Hily of Reading 

Mr. James Himta of Old Ford 
Reverend Mr. Hind of Lillington 

Mr. John Hind 

George Hinde Eq; 

Mr. Hinde of Rippon 

Mr. Jonathan Hindmer 

Reverend Mr. Peter Hingefton 

Jobn Hinton Efq; 

Mr John Hinton, Bookfeller 

Mr. Charles Hitch, Bookfeller 

Mr. Thomas Hitt 

Mr. Hobfon of Kirbymoorfide 

Mr. Hobfon 

Mr. Hocker, Apothecary, Reading 

Mr. Jofeph Hodder of Briftol 

Luke Hodges E{q; 

Mr. James Hodges, Bookéeller 

Joho Hodgfon Efq; 


Cambri jge 


* Ralph Hodgfon Ef; 


Mr.Ralph Hodgfon of Bifhop Auckland 
Mr. Hodgfon ; 

Mr Wm. Hodgfon of Carlifle 

Mr. Walter Hogg, Merchant, Edinburgh 
Mr. Wm. Hogg, Merchant, Edinburgh 
Rev. Tho. Holbroke, M. A. of Litchfield 
Mr, John Holbrow of Uley 

Mrs. Holden 
Rev. Mr. Hale, Archd., of Barnftable 


’ Mr. Jofeph Holland of Briftol 


i Reverend 
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Reverend Mr. Richard Holled 

Mr. Tho. Hollingworth of Lynn, Bookf. 
Mr. John Hollyer 

Reverend Mr. Holme of Bilfton 

Mr. John Holmes 

Rev. Mr. Holms, Willingbrough 

Mr. Richard Ho'ftead of Leeds 
Reverend Mr. John Holt 

Mr. Holt 

Rev. Mr. Holwell of Normanton 
Mr. Holwell, S udent, Oxon. 

Mr. John Home, Edinburgh 

Mr. Edward Homer of Slipton-Mallet 
Reverend Mr. Homer of Sutton 
Reverend Mr. Homes of Pontefract 
Mr. Honeyburn of Magdalen College 
Frazer Honeywood E{q; 

Mr. George Honnor 

Mr. George Hooper, junior 
Reverend Mr. Hooper of Sarum 
Reverend Mr. Hooper, Weft-Indies 
Mr. Francis Hopkins, Book{eller, Camb. 
Mr. Thomas Hopkins 

Mr. Horne of Univ. College, Oxon. 
John Horfeburgh Ef; 

Reverend Mr. Horfeley of Egefield 
Chandos Hoskyns E{q; 

Mr. Hoskins, Gent, Com.Lincoln College 
Rev Mr. Hoskinfon, M. A. 

James Houftoun, M. D. 

Mr. How of Stratford, Surgeon 
Rev. Mr. Alexander Howe of Tarves 
Thomas Howe, M, A. Oxon. 

Mr. Samue! Howgate, Bookfeller, Leeds 
Mr. Howyrave ot Stamterd, Bookfeller 
Rev. Mr. Hubbard of Suaning 

Mr. John Huddel 

Rev. Mr. Tho, Hudfon of Hexham 
Mr. D. Huet at Bromley 

Rev. Mr. Hughes of Creed 

Mr, Thomas Hughes 

Abraham Hume E{q; 

Alexander Hume Efq; 

Mr. James Hume, Apothecary, Oxon. 
John Hume Efq; 

Mrs. Humphreys of York 

Mr. Hunt of Batiol College, Oxon, 
Rev. Mr. Hurd of Cambridge 

Mr. Edward Hurft 

Rev. Mr. Husband of Afhbydelazouch 
Mr. Richard Hufley 

Mr. J. Hutchefon of Cambridge 


Rev. Mr. Hutchinfon of Cambridge 
Mr. Huthwaite 
George Huxley Efq; 


I. 


On. Lord Chief Baron Idle 
Rev. Dr. Jackfon of Donhead 
Rev. Mr. Jackfon of Stiftead 
Rev. Mr. Jackfon, Chaplain to his Gracg. 
the Duke of Bedford ‘s:$ 
Rev. Mr. Edward Jackfon 
Mr. Jackfon of Pocklington 
Rev. Mr. Laurence Jackfon 
Mr. J. Jackfon 
Mr. Andrew Jackfon, Bookfeller 
Mr. Wm. Jackfon, Attorney 
Reverend Mr. Jackfon 
Mr. Jackfon 
Mr. Jacob of Feverfham 
Reverend Mr. Jacob 
Mr, James Jaffray 
Mr. Jofeph James, junior, of Briftot 
Mr. Richard James of Oxon. 
Mr. Thomas James 
Rev. Mr. Jane, M. A. 
Mr. Ifaac Janinean 
Sir Henry Ibbetfon, Baronet 
Samuel Ibbetfon Eig; of Denton 
Mr. Henry Jeffery 
Mr. Jefferies, Bookfeller 
Rey. Mr. Jefferies 
Mr. John Jefferys, junior 
Mr. Bartholomew Jeffry 
Mr. Wm. Jeffrey 
ve Wm. Jeffreys, Surgeon, Twicken« 
am 
Mifs Jeffries 
Mr. Andrew Jelfe 
Rev. Mr. Jenkin of Salchurft 
Mr. Thomas Jenkins, Retor of Berkley 
Lady Jenkinion of Templenewfam 
Mrs. Jennings 
Ralph Jennifon, Efq; 
Mr. Matthew Jenour, Printer 
Mr. Arthur Jepfon, junior, Briftol 
Mr. George Jeffon of Birmingham 
Mr. Jofeph Jewell 
Sir Thomas Ingilby, Baronet 
Alexander Inglis Efq; of Mardeftan 
Mr. David Inglis, Merchant, Edinburgh 


r James Inglis Efq; 
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Mr. Wm. Ingo Reverend Mr. Keteriche: 
Mr. Benjamin Ingram / Rey. Mr. Key of Monkskirby 
John Innys Ef; Mr. David Killican 
Mr. Wm. Innys, Bookfeller Mr. Samuel Killican 
Dr. Johnfon of York Mr. Alex. Kincaid, Bookfeller, Edinb. 
Mr. Gerrard Johnfon Rev. Dr. King 
Peter Johnfon Eq; fenior, York Mr. Edward King of Oxon. 
Mr. John Jobnfon Mr. John King, Bookfeller 
Mr. Johnfon, Chymift Thomas King Efq; 
Rev. Mr. Johnfon ot Brook Rev. Mr. Wm. King 
Rev. Mr, John{fon of D.Gleborough Mr. King 
Mr. Johnfon Mr. Kinger, Merchant, Londor 
Rev. Mr. Jones of Briftol — Mr. Kingman 
Mr. Giles Jones, Surgeon, Bath Mr. King ftoa 
Lewis Jones of Springfield, M. D. Mr, James Kinlock, Baronet 
Mr. Samuel Jones Rev. Mr, Kinrofs at Endfield ‘ 
Mr. Thomas Jones, Briftol Mr. Henry Kip'ing 
Reverend Mr. Jones Rey. Mr. Kippis of Bofton 
Mr. Thomas Jones, junior Rev. Mr. Kirkby 
Mr. Wa, Jones, Surg. Ifle of Wight Rev: Mr. James Kirkup, M. A. 
Rey. Mr. Jones of Cambridge Rev. Mr. Kirfhaw, M. A. 
Rev. Mr, Jones, junior, of Tewksbury Mr. George Kitchin 
Mr. Laurence Jopfon of York Meff, John and Paul Knapton, Bookf, 
Mr, Edward Jordan Mr. Benjamin Knight of Somerton 
Charles Joye Eq; Rev. Mr. Knight of Oke 
Rev. Mr. Alexander Irvine of Elgin Rev. Mr. Knowles 
Rev. Mr. Wm. Irvine of New-Abbey Rev. Mr. Knowiley of North-Burtoa 
Mr. Wm. Irvine Mr. Jobn Koeftér, Merchant, Leeds 
Thomas Kymer E{q; 
K. Thomas Kynafton E{q; 


Rey, Mr. Thomas Kynnafton 
1S Grace the Duke of Kingfton Rev. Mr. Kynoefman 
Right Hon. the Lord King 
Rev. Mr Kage of Nuonington ie 


Rev. Mr. Thomas Keighly 
Ight Hon. the Earl of Litchfield 


Mr. James Keill 
Mr. John Keith Right Hon. the Lord Langdale 
Mr. Keith, Bookfeller Mr. Charles Labelye 


Mr. Kellar of Darby Rey. Mr. Lacey 

Mr. Van Kemp of Bunjay Mr, Richard Leake, Merchant, Hamb. 
Mrs.Kemp _ Rev. Mr. Thomas Lally 

Mr. Kendail, Bookfeller, Colchefter Matthew Lambe E(q; 

Edward Kenion Efq: Leeds Rev. Mr. Wm. Lamb 

Mr. Benj. Kennedy, Surg-Hornchurch —- Rev. Mr, Lambe of Redley 

Mr. John Kennett of Tewxbury Archibald Lamond Efq; 

Dr. Kenrick t Theophilus Lane E‘q; of Hereford 
Matthew Kenrick Efq; John Lane E{q; of New-Ina 

Mr. Keot, of Merton College, Oxon. Mrs. Elizabeth Lane of Baiden _ 
Hon. Frederick Keppel Mr. George Langlands, Surg. Edinburgh 
Colonel Kerr . Mr. Langlois, Gent. Com. Oxon. 
John Strother Kerr Efq; of Little Dean = Rev. Mr. Larknam 


Mir. Wm. Kerr a Francis Larwood E/q; ie 
3 , vu 


Mr Philip Lafcelles : 
Mr John Laskey, Knightsbridge 
Mr John Laskey, junior 

Mis Martha Latouche, Chelfea 
Sir Andrew Lauder of Fountain-hall, Be. 
Mr John Laughton of Eaftfield 
Reverend Mr Mofes Lawman 

Temple Laws Efq; 

Sir Henry Lawfon, Baronet 

Reverend Mr Lawfon of Warkworth 
Mr John Lawfon 

Revd Mr James Lawtie at Fordyce 
Revd Mr Leach 

Mr James Leake, Bookfeller, at Bath 
Mr Benjamin Leaper 
"—— Learmont Efq; M. D. Edinturgh 
Mr Alex. Learmont,Merchant,Edinburgh 
Revd Mr Francis Leathes 

Mr George Lee 

John Lee Efq; 

Mr John Lee 

William Lee Efq; 

Revd Mr Lee, Re&tor of Ackworth 
Mr Lee, junior 

Michael Leheup Efq; 

Charles Leigh Efq; 

Revd Dr Leigh, Archdeacon of Salop 
Mr Leigh, Gentleman Comm. Oxon. 
Mr. Leight 

Mr Walter Leith of Aberdeen 

Sir Tanfield Leman, Baronet 

Mr Daniel Lemotte 

Richard Lepron Efq; Leeds 

Mr John Letch 

Smart Lethieullier E{q; 

Revd Mr Lewen 

Thomas Lewin E{q; 

Thomas Lewis, Efg; of Lanifhen-houfe 
William Lewis, M. D. 

Mr Wm. Lewis of Brmingham 

Revd Mr Lewis of Lewes 

Revd Mr Lewis at Leomintter 

Mrs Martha Lewis, Bookfeller, Br'ftol 
Mr. Thomas Ley of Birmingham 
Thomas Liddell E{q; 

Mr. Thomas Lidfham,Bookfel'er,Chefter 
Perer Ligh Efq; 

Mr Motes Lindo 

Hercules Lindfay Efg; Advocate 
Lieutenant Lindfay 

Mr Peter Ling, junior 

Rev Mr Linton of Prefton 
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Nicholas Linwood Efq; 

Lipftorp of Hamburgh, M. D. 
Revd Mr Liptrot 

Revd Mr Lifter, of Ware 

Samuel Lifter Efg; of Horton 
Thomas Lifter Eig; of Clitheroe 
Walter Little E(q; of Liberton 

Mr Wm, Little of Wickfton 

Mr Little ; 

Mr Littlehales of Cambridge 

Mr Samuel Littlemoore 

Edward Lloyd Efq;. 

Hugh Lloyd Efq; 

Hugh Hughes Lloyd EG; 

R. Lloyd of Weftminfter College 
John Lloyd Efg; 

Sir Richard Lloyd, Knight 

Mr Richard Lloyd of Tynewydd 
Thomas Lloyd Efq; 

James Locke Efq; 

John Lockhart E{fg; of Caftlehill 

Mr. Lockman 

Revd Mr George Logan of Edinburgh 
Mr George Logie of Honhaven 
Robert Long Efq; 

Revd Mr Robert Long 

Mr Robert Long 

Mr Henry Longkopt 

Thomas Longman Eq; Bookfeller 
Revd Mr Chriftopher Lonfdale 

Mr James Lony at Weftbury 

Mrs Lookup 

Mr Jofeph Lord, Bookfeller, Wakefield 
Revd Mr William Lord 

Mr John Loveil of Whitechurch 
Revd Mr Lovett of Pocklington 
Chriftopher Lowe E{q; 

Revd Mr Lowe of Liverpool 

Revd Mr Thomas Lowelin 

Mr Charles Lowth 

Revd Mr Lubbock of Hedenham 

Mr Lucas of Chelmsford 

Mr Lucas of Pontefraé&t, Apothecary 
Thomas Luck Eig; : 
Robert Lucufdaine EG; of Innergell 
John Ludford Efq; 

Revd Mr Ludlam of Matterfey 
Revd Mr Lumley of Bungay | 
Revd Mr John Lundie of Oldhamftocks 
Mr Lunn eof Rippon 

Mr John Lupton 
Mr William Luttit 


2 Rey 
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Revd Mr Charles Lyddle 
John Lyon Efq; 


M. 


Re Hon. Lord Vifcount Middleton 
Rr, Hon. the Lord James M:nners 
ight Hon. the Lord Maynard 
Right Hon. the Lady Molefwocth 
Mr William Mac Adam 
Mr Mac Adam, Merchant, Ayr 
Mr John Mac Adam of Ayr 
Captain Robert Mac Allafter 
Mr Archib. Mac Auley, Merch, Edinb. 
Alexander Mac Carthy Efq; 
Mr John Mac Cullock of Kirku ibrighe 
Major Mac Donald 
Mr John Mace of Hull, Bookfeller 
Revd Mr James Macghie of St. Minians 
Mr John Mackenzie, Merchant, Aberdeen 
Hon. J. S. Mackenzie, E fq; 
George Mackenzie, late Earl of Cro- 
martie ; 
Walter Mackfarlan Ef; of that Ik 
Revd Mr Macklen 
John Mickye EfQ; 
Robert Mac Lellan Efq; of Barfcob 
Neal Mac Neal Efq; of Ugadal 
Mr Evan Mac Pherfon 
Mr Nea! MacVicar, Merch. Edinburgh 
Mr Alex. Mac Wiliam, Wricer, Edinp, 
Rev. Mr. James Mac William ot Oyne 
Revd Mr Maddifon 
Mr Abrabam Maddo-k 
Revd Mr Madlock, M. A. Braz.Col.Oxon. 
James Mainwaring, jun. Eig; 
Revd Mr John Mair 
2apt. John Malcolm, Merch. Briftol 
Vir Abraham Mallet 
vir. Baldwin Mallet, A. M. of Dou!ting 
Javid Mallet, E’g; 
Mir Mifeal Remon Malfagueyrat 
feff; Manby and Cox, Bookfellers 
ir Manley of Uficuline, Devon 
ir Richard Manlove 
Ar Charles Mann 
zalfridus Mann, E{q; 
<obert Mann, E{q; 
ames Manners, Eiq; of Burton 
.evd Mr Manning of Upton-Helron 
fs John Manning, Merch. Hamburgh 
‘homas Manningham, M.D. 
Vou, XX. 
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. Alexander Melvil, Eigsof Balgarvie 


Revd Dr Simon Manniogham 

Mr John Manthip jun. 

Revd Mr Manuel 

Leonard Mapes, Efq; of Rofeley 

Mr Markham, Stu :. Ch. Ch. Col. Oxon: 
Mr Richard Markham, Merch. Leeds 
Revd Mr Markham 

Revd Mr Marriot of Darfield 

Mr Samuel Marriott, Excife Office 

Mr Marfden of Ponte‘ra& 

Revd Mr Marfh ot Ford 

Mr {aac Marfh of Norwich 

Mr Thomas Marth, Dover 

Mr Richard Marthall 

Zach. Marfingale, E{q; of Carlton 
Hon. Admiral Martia 

Bendal! Martin, Efq; 

Mr Denny Martin of Univ.Col. Oxon. 
Rev Mr James Mortin : 
John Martin, Eq; : 

Jofiah Martin, Eig; of Anigua ° 
Wilam Martin, Efq; 

Mr William Martin 

Rev Mr Martin of Cofton 

Rev Mr Martyn of Liverpool 
Benjamin Martyn, Efq; 

Edward Marton, E{q; 

John Maffie, Efq; 

Mr Samuel Mafley of Wisbeck 

Revd Mr Strenfham M ifter of Crofton 
Mr Matters of Warrington 

Mr Hierony mus Mathiefl’ n, Merch.,Ham. 
Mr Matly, M. D. 

James Maud, Efq; of Wakefield 

Mr Charles Maverly 

Mr Stephen Maunder of Uffculine 

Mr, Nath. Edward Maxey 

Syr John Maxwell of Pollock, Bart. 

Sir Will:am Maxwell of Springelle, Barts 
J hn Maxwe'l, Eig; of Wil.iamwood 
Revd Mr Patrick Maxwell of Inchenan 
Edward Mayne, Efq; ot Powis 

Perry Mayne, Efq; Vice-Adm. Red 
Mr William Mayne at Lisboa 

Mr Peter Mazeli 

Mr. Willism Meadows Bookéfeller 
George Medcalte, Efq; 

Revd Mr Medlicoct of Tirchurft 

Revd Mr Megoe 

James Melliar, Efq: 
William Melm<th, Eq; 
Mir 
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Mr Mendes 

Mr Ifaac Mend-z 

Mr MofesM-n ‘ez 

Solomon Mendez, Efq; 

Mr Mendez 

Sir Robert Menzies of Weem, Bart. 
Rey Mr Duncan Menzies of King{soth 
Mr. Mercer | 

Mr Willism-Mercer of Maid ftone 
Mr Ben. Merchant Book fel. Hattings 
John Merrill, Eig; _ 

Mr Tho. Merril Book fel. Cambridge 


——- Metcalfe, M. D. Richmond Yorkth. 


Mr Richard Meyler jun. Briftol 
Richard Meyrick, M. D. 

Robert Michel, Efq; 

Mr Micklewright Printer, Reading 
Francis Middleton, Efq; jun. 
George Middleton, M. D. 

John Middleton, Efq; 

Marmaduke Middleton, E{g; 
William Middleton, Efq; ot Shields 
John Milbank, Eq; of Thorpe 

Mark Milbsnck, Efg; 

J. Miles, EiQ; 

Mr Daniel Milford 

Rev Mr Mill of Woolbedding 

Rev Mr Mill of Kingfumboum 

Mr John Millan Bookfeller 

Rev Mr James Millar ac Hamilton - 
Mr Ph. Millar of Chelfea 

Captain Wm. Millar 

Mr Wm. Millar Bookéeller, Edinburgh 
Rev Mr Millar of Nielfton 
Charles Miller, Efq; 

Mr Walter Miller Writer in Perth 
Rev Me Milles of Dulfe, Cornw. 
Matthew Mills, Efq; 

Wm. Mills, E{g; 

Rev Mr Mills of Hillingden 

Mr Mills 

Mr Mills of Linc. Col; Oxon. 

Rev Mr Milner, Great Yarmouth 
Thomas Milner, M. D, 

Mr James Milnes 

Meff. Richard and John Milnes 
Samuel Milward, Eq; of Kenfington 
Thomas Mifling, Eq; 

Mr Alexander Mitchel 

Andrew Mitchel, Efq; 

Mr Francis Mitchell of Exeter 

John Mitchell, M.D. 


Rev Mr Molden of Norwich’ 
Sir John Molefworth, Bart. 
Rev MrThomas Money __ 
Rev Mr Money of Norwich’ 
Humphrey Monoux, Efq; 


~ Alex. Montgomerie, Efq; of Folsfield 


Mr Moon of Settle 

Mr. Mobre of Wadham Col. 

John Moore, Efq; of Irfhad 
Mr John Moore of Newport, Bookfel. 
Mr Samuel Moore ‘ 
\Wm. Moore, Efq 

Mr Moore of Brisgewater 

Mr Wan. Moore of Sarum: 

Rev Mr Moore of Brifto] 

Jobn More, Efg; ot Cairnhill 

Mr Sam. More 

Mr Mofel of Trin. Col. Camb. 

Rev Mr John Moreley of Elworthy 
Rev Mr Morfil of Horfeforth 

Sir John Morgan, Bart. 

Rev Mr Mofgan © © ae 
Rev Mr Morgan Fel. Trin, Col. Camb. 
Mr James Morley, Briftol 

Richard Mo-ley, Efq; 

Mr Edward Rowe Mores Q. Col. Oxon. » 
Mr Gale ‘Morrice 

Humphrey Morrice, Efq; 

Mrs Morril of York : 
—— Morrifon, Efg; jun. of Bognie 

Mr John Morfe, Great Yarmouth 
Major Morfon 

Mr John Mort 

Mr Mort of Choubeftt 

Mr Andrew Morton 

Michael Mofeley, E{G; 

Walter Mofeley, Efq; of A@oh 

Sir Thomas Moftyn, Bart. 

Rey. Mr Wm. Moftyn 

Mr Geoffrey Moulding of Caldwal 

Mr George Mou'ton ot Liverpool 

Meff. Mount and Pagé Book(ellers 
Teafdale Mowbray, Ef; 

Mr Robert Moxon 

Jofeph Moyle, Ef; ' 

Peter Muilman, E{q; 

Mr Shadrach Mullinét 

N. Munckley, M, D. “ines 
Mr. George Murdoch, Merch. Glafgow | 
Hutchefon Mure, Efq; ? 


Rev Mr John Margatroyd, M. A. Leeds 


- Hon, Col, Murray ; = 


‘ 


“< “Bog, 


“Hcy } 


Hon. and Rev. Mr Murray, Gainsbo- 
rough 

_ Alexander Murray, Efq; of Ayton 
Alexander Murray, Efq; of Cringlety 
Mr George Murray, Edinburgh 
John Murray, Eig; of Lintrofe. 
Rey, Mr William Murray of Hamburgh 
Mr Mufgrove 
Mr James Mynde, Engraver 
Robert Myre, E{q; 
James Mytton, Eq; 


N. 


Ight Hon. the Lord Napier 
Sir William Napier, Barr. 
George Napier, Efq; 
Gerard Napier, Efq; $ 
Hon. Richard Savage Naffau, E/q; 
Rev. Mr John Naylor 
Rev. Mr Naylor 
Mr William Neal 
Meff. John and Anthony Neatby 
Rev. Dr Needen 
Mrs Needham, Bookéeller 
_ Mr. James Neeld 
Negus, Efq; 
Rev. Mr Negus 
Mr Robert Neilfon, of Glafgow 


Meff. James and Robert Neilfon, Mer- 


chants, Glafgow 
Rev. Mr Nelfon 
Mr Nelfon, Merchant in Salford 
Mr James Neeve ec 
Mr Joha Newbery, Bookfeller 
Rev. Mr Newcombe of Wimple 
Rev. Mr Newcomen of Boreham 
Mr John Newland 
‘Rev. Mr J. Newfon 
Mr John New on of Nottingha 
_ Mr [faac Newton Surgeon in York 
Robert Newton, Eig; 
Mr William Newton of Derby v 
Mr Newton Bookfeller 
Rev. Mr. Newton of Afhborn 
Mrs Anne Newronat Hemley” | 
Mrs Elizsbeth Newton of Nottingham 
Mr James Nicholas ‘ 
William Nicholas, Efq; of Bafingftoke 
Richard Nichols, E{g; of Watiord 
Rev. Mr Nichols, M. A. 
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Mr Nicholfon of Queen’s Col’ege 

Mr S. T. Nobbes 

Mr Nobbs 

Chriftopher Noble, Efg; Merchant ia 
London 

Rev. Mr George Norman of Haphgrove 

Mr Peter Norman 

Mr James Norn of Norwich 

James Norris, Efq; Merchant in London 

Mr Norris of Caius College, Cambridge 

Mrs Euphemia Norris 

Mr Fletcher Norton 

Mr Norton Bookfeller 

Mr William Norton 

Mr Nottram of Norwich ' 

Mr Noyes, Gent. Com. of Hertf. Coll. 
Oxoa F 

Milfs Ann Noyes 

Mr Richard Nutt 


oO. 


Ight Hon. the Earl of Oxford 
_Mr Thomas Oates of Leeds 
Wiunam Offey, M..D. of Norwich 
James Ogilvie, Efq; 
Hon, Governor Ogie 
Hon. the Lidy Ogle 
Hon. Grneral Ogle:horpe 
Leak Okeover, Ef; 
Dr. William Oliver of Bath 
Mrs Olivers of Worcetter Book({eller 
Mrs. Ongley 
Denzill Onflow, Efq; 
Hon. the Lady Onflow 
Mr Jofeph Ord 
Mr Jofeph Orell 
John Orr, Efq; 


-Mr Charles Osborne of Briftol 


Rabert Osborne, Efq; 

Mr John Ofwald Bookfeller 

Hon. Col. Jofeph Otway 

Braithwait Otway, Efq; 

Major Charles Otway ; 
Mr Otway of Trin. Hal, Cambridge 
Mr Otway 

Mifs Otway _ 
Corbet Owen, E{q; 
Mr Owen Booktfeiler 
Righe 
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P, 


Ight Hon. the Earl of Pembroke 
Right Hon. the Countefs of Pem- 
broke 
Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop of Peter- 
borough 
Rev. Mr. Paget Mafter of Sherborn- 
School © 
Mr Abraham de Paiba 
Dr Palmer 
Rev. Dr Palmer 
Mr John Palmer 
Mrs Palmer Bookfeller 
Rev, Mr. Jofeph Pane 
David Papillon, Eq; 
Mr John Pardoe 
Mr Thomas Parham 
Mr Parham at Burwath 
Mr Edward Parifh 
Peter Parker, Efq; 
Mr Sackville Parker Bookfeller, Oxon 
Rev, Mr Parker of Winton College 
Mr Jonathan Parkin 
Rev. Mr. Parkicgton of Gunton 
Mr Richard Parker of Briftol 
William Parker, E{q; 
Mr Parraro 
Mr Parry 
James Parfons, M. D. F. R.S, 
John Parfons, E{q; 
Mr Partridge 
Mr Patch, Fell. Exet. Co!l. Oxon 
Mr Refta Patching 
Mr James Paterfon of Glafgow 
Mr Peter Paterfon of Glaigow 
Rev. Mr. Paterfon 
Mr James Pattin of Rickmanfworth 
Mr Philip Pattin Merchant, Anftrutber 
Thomas Pattin, Efq; 
Mr Paul 
Henry Pawfon, Efq 
Rev. Mr John Payne 
Mr Thomas Payne, Bookf ller 
Mr Thomas Payne of Oxford 
Mr Jobn Peach of Briftol 
Mr Peacock 
Mr Pearcy Com. of Bal. Coll. Oxon. 
Mr William Peareth 
Rev, Mr Pearéon of Lymington, Hants 


Mr Thomas Pearfon Merchant 

Mr George Peck 

Mr John Peele 

Mrs Peirfon of Stokefley 

Mrs Peirle 

Mr Peter Pelle. 

Mr Thoms Pemberton of Birmingham 

Rev. Mr Pendlebury of Burrythorpe ~ 

Thomas Penn, Efq; 

Mr Penn, jun. 

Mr Pennant of Oriel Col. Oxon. 

Mr Pennant, Gent. Com. Ch. Ch. Col. 
Oxon. 

Mr Thomas Penning 

Mr Peter Penny 

Mr Pennycot, A. B. Exet. Col. Oxon. 

Rev. Mr Penrofe of Briftel 

Henry Penton, Eq; 

Fairmadow Penyfton, E{q; 

Hon. Mrs. Percival 

Mr, Jobn Perfe&, jun. of Pontefract 

Rev. Mr Perfeét, B.A. of Eaft-Malling 

Jobn Periam, Efq; 

Hutton Perkins, Efq; 

Mr Walter Perkins, jun. of Briftol 

Chefter Pern, Efq; ; 

Andrew Perott, Efq; 

Mr Nicholas Perry, jun. of Briftol 

Peter Perry, Efq; 

Mr Pert of Lircoln Attorney 

Mr Jonathan Peters 

Capt. John Petit 

James Petit, Efq; 

Mr Nathan. George Petre 

Mr William Petrie Merchant, London 

Sir Charles Peyton, Bart. 

Charles Peyton, Efg; 

Sir Thomas Peyton, Bart. 

Capt. George Philips 

Rev. Mr Philips, A.M. Fell. of Wad. Col, 

Mr John Philips 

Mr Jofhua Philipfon 

Mr, Jobn Phi'pot 

Rev. Mr Phipp of Croxton 

Mr Charles Pickman, Bookfeller 

Thomas Pierfon, Efq; 

Mrs Pigou 

Mr Pilgrem 

Mr John Pink of Briftsl 

Rev. Mr John Pinkerton of Dalzell 

Mr Archibald Pitcairn 


Rey; 
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Rev. MrP tcairn of Burgh-Caftle 
George Pitt, Efq; 
Mr Pitt 
Mrs Ann Pitt 
Mrs Pitt of St. Stephen’s 
Mr Bannoni Pitters of Cal'um; ton 
Mr Pityold 
Rev. Mr le Pla of Lewes 
Thomas Place, jun, Efq; of York 
Rev. Mr P.ace of Middicham 
Rev. Mr. Place 
Mr Peter Planck 
Perry Plaver, Efg; 
Jonathan P.eydell, Efg; 
Dr Andrew P.umber, Edinburgh 
Mr Plumridge 
Rev. Mr Plumtree 
Mr Thomas Plunkett 
Mr Daniel Pocock 
Cspt. Dean. Pointz, Equerry to his Ma- 
‘jetty 
Charles Pole, E{q; 
Mr Channey Poole of Briftol 
Charles Poole, Efq; of Hull 
Francis Poole, Eq; 
Mr Poole, Gent. Com, St. M. Hall, Oxon 
Mr Thomas Pople of Briftol 
John Porter, Eig; 
Humphry Portman, Efq; 
Rev. Mr. Poftlethwayt of Denton 
Mr Jofeph Pote, Bookfeller, Eaton 
Mr Percival Pott 
John Powell, E{q; of Salop 
John Powell, Efg; 
Mr William P. well 
Hon. Stephen Poyntz, Efq; 
Wm. Humphry Mackworth Praed, E/; 
Mr Henry Pratt 
Mr Jobn Pratt 
- Mr Samuel Pratt at Machen Forges 
Rev. Mr Preedy 
Mr John Prefton, Merchant, Leeds 
Mr Prefton, B. A. of Queen’sColl, Oxon 
Capt. Robert Prefton 
Mr Benjamin Price 
Rev. Mr Price of Hendrid 
John Price, Efq; 
Mr Jofhua Price, Apothecary 
Robert Price of Foxley, Efg; 
o—— Price, Efq; 
Mr Pope Primtree 


Rev. Mr Prince of Barnftaple 
Rey. Mr. Prince of Chefter 
Gilbert Pringle, E{q; 


. Robert Pringle, E{q; Advocate 


Mr Walter Pring!e, Advocace 


~ Wm. Pringle, Eig; 


George Pritchard, Efq; 

Mr William Probyn at Newland 
John Pragtor, E'q; 

Mr Proddie of Gisbrough 

Rev. Mr Tho. Proufe of Dawlifh 
Mr Robert Prudour of Exon 
Rev Mr Stephen Prytherch 


* Mr Pughe ot Chelmsford, Surgeon 


Mr Chriftopher Puller 

Mr John Puller 

Hon. Mrs Pultney 

Mr Samuel Purlewent 

Charles Wager Purvis, Efq; of Dar- 
fham 

Mr Jofeph Pycock 

John Pye; M. D. 

Mr Richard Pye, Oxon 

Rev. Mr Pyie, Fell. of C.C. C. Camb. 


Q 


R George Quarme 

R. Quarme, Efqs 
Mr. Thomas Quarme 
Rev. Mr. John Quick 


R. 
Ight Honourable the Earl, of Rad- 


nor 

Right Honourable the Ear! of Rothes 

Right Rev. Jofeph Lord Bifhop of Ro- 
chefter 


‘Right Hon. the Lord Romney 


Mr. Alexander Radcliffe 
Mr Radcliffe 


David Rae, Efq; Edinburgh 


Robert Raikes, Efq; jun. 
Rev. Mr Ralph 
Mr John Ramey of Great Yarmouth 
Rev. Mr Brock Rand 
Mr Jofeph Randal! at Heath 
John Randolph, E{q; 
—- Ranistord, Eig; 
Mr John Raper of York 
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Mr Wiliam Ranfome, Yarmouth’ 
Mr Charles Ratcliffe 
Mr John Ratten 
Mr Chr ftopher Raw infon 
Rev. Mr Ray of Limington 
Rev. Mr Ray 
Mr Thomas Rayner ’ 
Mr Frangis Raynsford, B. A. Linc. Coll. 
Oxon 
Mr James Read, jun. Merchant Briftol 
Rev. Mr: Thomas Reader of Wey- 
mouth 
Mr Readfhaw 
Mr David Rebotter 
John Redman, Eig; 
Rev. Mr George Redpath 
Mr Samuel Redfhaw > 
MrEdward Reed of Briftel 
Mr Reepe of Eaton 
Mr Wiliam Reeve, Bookfeller 
Pelfant Reeves, Efq; 
Mr Alexander Reid of Chel{a, Surgeon 
-Mr John Reinhard, Kent 
Rey. Danie! William Remington, M. A. 
of Litchfield a 
Rev. Dr Rennet 
Rev. Mr Archdeacon Raynolds 
Rev. Mr Reynalds 
Wm. Richard, Efg; 
Rev. Mr Wm. Richards of Brifto! 
Mr William Richards, Bookfeller, Oxon 
Dr Richardfon of Knaresbrough 
Rev. Mr-Michael Richardfon 
Mr George Frederick Richertz 
Rev. Mr Silvefter Richmond of Walton 
Mr John Richter 
Jobn Rickaby of Burliagton 
Wm Rickman, E‘q; 
Mr Rideout, of Univ. Colli Oxon 
Meff John and James Rivington, Book- 
. fellers 
Mr John Van Rixtell 
Mr. Wm, Robards 
Me Ifaac Roberdean 
Co'onel Roberts 
Capt, Wm. Roberts 
M: John Robertfon of Leeds 
Mr J. Robertfon of Queen’s College, 
Oxon 
Mr Robertfon 
Dr. Robinfon, , Phyfician to. Chelfea- 
Hofpital ; 


Rev. Dr Robinfon of Peterborough 

Rev. Mr Robinfon, of Pocklington 

Rev. Mr Robinfon, Feilow of Magd. 
College, Oxon 

Ms Jacob Robinfon, BookfeJer 

Mr John Robinfon of Hull 

Thomas Robinfon, Efy; of Beck- 
houfe p 

Mr Robinfon 

Rev. Mr Robitree of Uxbridge 

Rev. Mr Roe of Macclesfi-1¢ 

Mr Jeremiah Roe, Book fe ler, Derby 

Mr William Roffey 

Mr Andrew Rogers, Bookfeller, Stam- 
ford . 

Hugh Rogers, E{q; of He'tone 

Mr Rogers of Birm ngham 

Denys Rolle, Efg; 0! N-w College 

Giles Rooke, Eig; 

Mr Wm. Rooke 

Mrs Rooke 

Mr Chriftopher Rooth, Leeds 

Alexsnjer-Rofs, M.D. Aberdeen 

Mr Rowley Bookfeller, Chcfter 

Mr. James Royften 

Thomas Rudd, Eiq; 

Mr Sam. Rudge 

Mr Jobn Ruding 

Jonathan Rudfdell, Efq; 

Samuel Ruth, Efq; . 

Rev Mr Rufhworth of 

My Richard Ruffell 

Mr Ruflell, Book feller 

Dr John Rutherford, Prof. Med. Edinb, 

Mr. Rutherford of Bou'on 

Rev Mr Timothy Rutter 

Mr Henry Ryall, Grange Road 


Northampton ~ 


S. 


IS Grac: the Duke of St. Albans 
Right Hon. the Earl of Strafford. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Sutherland 
Right Hon. the Earl of Shartesbury 
Right Hon. the Countefs of Shaftesbu-y _ 
Right Hon. the Countef{s of Sunderland | 
Right Hon. the Ld. Vifc. of Stormount 
Right Hon, the Lady Diana Spenfer 
Mr Richard Sadler 
Mr Nelfon Salford 
Robert Salkeild, Efq; 
Mr Robert Salmoa 
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Mr Saltonftall of Pontefr ct ‘Rev. Mr Arthur Shalles 
. Revd Mr Thomas Salway, LL. D. Mr Edward Shorpe of Elkfley 
Mr John Samuel Mr Harris Sharpe 
Mr Wm. Sandby, Bookfeller Mr John Sharpe 
Mc John Sander{on M: Richard Sharpe 
Mr Sinderfon of Bittefwell Mr Haac Shaw 
Rev. Mr Sandford — Rev. Mr Shaw at Lincol 
Rev. Wm. Sandford, D.D.Oxon, ‘Thomas Sheerer, Efq; Southampton 
Mr Sandiferd Rev. M: Shepherd of Markhall — 
Mr. Walter Sandilands, Advocate Rev. T. Phil. Shepherd, M.A. of Nortoa 
Dr, Sandys dd M: Shepherd of Doncaft:r 
Mr Sanxay, Surgeon Ralph Shepherdfon, Eig; 
Mr Francis Savage, Apothecary Mr Sherman 
Mr Henry Savage of Tewksbury sir Brownlowe Sherrard, Bart. . 
Richard Savage, Efg; Kent Mr Charles Sheriff, Merch. in Leith 
Rev. Mr Samuel Savege Mr- Thomas Shippey 
Mr Peter Saubergue Mr John Shipton 
Captain Charles Ssunders Mr Shipton 
Sir George Savile, Bart. Hon. Mrs Shirley 
Rev. Mr Francis Saunders Arthur Shifh, Efq;’ 
Mr Samuel Saunders Mr George Short of Exeter 
Rev. Mr Siunderfon of Bromley Rev. Mr Shorting of Thornage 
Colonel S.win Mr Thomas Shotton of Spittle 
Mr John Saxon Mr Shove, Bookfeiler 
M+ Edward Say, Printer ‘Mr Wm. Shropfhire, Book feller 
Mr Sayer * Mr John Shuckburga, Book(elier 
John S-are, Eig; Rev. Mr Shute of Stoke 
Wm. Schaw, M.D. Mr Silvefter, B. A. Univ- Ccl, Oxon. 
Ifzac Schomberg, M, D. “Mr Silwyn, Stud. Ch. Ch, Col, Oxon. 
Mr Baillie Scleter near Edinburgh Rev. Mr Sidell 
Mr Nathanael Scorch : Mr Allan Simmonds of Batterfea 
Mr Score, Book feller of Exeter Mr Simmonds of Lullington 
Mr Alex. Scott, Merch, Edinb. Mr Siramonds 
Rev. Mr Alex. Scott of Innerkey Rev. Mr Jofeph Simmons of Ham ftead 
Rev. D.vid Scott, A.M. Mr Samuel Simmons of Sandwich 
Rev. Mr George Scott of Harbot'le Mr James Simms of Wisbeck 
Mr James Scott, Merchant in Al.oa Mr Anthopy Simpfon, Merch. Hambe 
Mr John Scott, Bookfeler Mr Nicholas Simpfon of Priftol 
Mr Jonathan Scott Francis Sitwell, Efg 
Mr Nicholas Scott Andrew Skein, Efq; of Dyce 
Gervaife Scroope, E{q; Major-General Skelton . 
. Mr Wm. Sealy George Skelton, Efq; of York 
Rev. Mr Sealy Mavrice Skelton, Efg; 
Mr Searanck Mr Serjeant Skinner 
Rev. Mr Searle of Friskney Mr George Skipp 
Mr Chriftopher Seaton Sir Francis Skipworth, Bart. 
Rev. Mr John Seddin of Warrington Mrs Boothby Skrymfher 
Mr Sam. Sedgley, Merch. Briftol Benjamin Skutt. Efq; 
Mr Benton Seeley, Bookfel. Buc kinghim John Skyoner, Efq; 
Rev. Mr Seeley of Much-Waltham "Mr Skyoner, Stud. Ch. Ch. Col. Oxon, 
Mr Serle " Mr Slaughter, Bookfeller 
Rey. Mr Seyer of Briftol Rey. Mr Sieech, Archdeacon of sot 
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- Mr Samuel Sleigh of Leeds 
~ Mr Wao. Slinger of Colchefter - 
Mrs Sloper 
Henry S uffoer, Efq; Merchant 
Rev, Mr Smalwell, Stud. C. C. Col. Ox. 
Rev. Mr J. Smart, Dean of Litchfield 
Mr Smart © 
Charles Smelt, Efq; 
Rev.Mr Smerdon of Afherton 
Rev. Mr Smiar of Norwich 
Barrows Smith, E(q; Merchant 
Ker Cuth. Smith, Attorney 
Mr Daniel Smith of Much-Baddow 
Mrs Evelyn Smith 
Francis Smith, Efq; of York 
Henry Smith, Efq; of St. Petersburgh 
Mr Hercules Smith, Merchant, K ircaldy 
Mr James Smith of Stockport 
Mr James Smith 
Rev. Mr John Smith 
Mr Jofeph Smith of Briftol 
Mr Jofeph Smith 
Mr Jofhua Smith of Derby 
Rev. Mr Michael Smith 
Mr Pardue Smith of Winton 
Rev. Mr Peter Smith, A. M. of Sherborne 
Mr Robert Smith 
Captain Thomas Smith of Briftol 
- Thomas Sm th, Eiq; ef Wakefield 
_Wavell Smith, E{q; 
Wm. Smith, Eig; 
Mr Wm, Smith 
Rev. Mr Smith, Fellow of Clare-Hall 
Rev. Mr Smith 
Rey. Mr Smich of Chefter 
Hon. Lady Elizabeth Smjthfon of Stan- 
wick 
Mr Snabling 
Rev. Mr Canon Snow 
Society of Clergymen meeting at Bofton 
Rev Mr Soley of Northficid - 
Mr David Solomon 
Wm. Southwell, Efq; 
Ralph Sowerby, Eq; 
Rev. Mr Sowray of Afham 
Mr Sparfhall of Wymondham 
John Speed, M. D. Southampton 
Rev. Mr Speed 
Mr Patrick Spence, Merch. Liverpool 
Mr Thomas Sore 
‘Mr Abraham Spooner 
Spry, Eg; Devon 


Mr John Spurgeon of Yarmouth 

Rev. Mr Squire, Archdeacon of Wells 

Charles St. Clare, E{q; of Hermifton 

Mr Stabb:ch, Common. of Ex. Col. Ox. 

Meff. Stables and Barftow, Bookfellers, 
York 

Mr Edward Stabler, York 

Wm. Srables, Efq; of York “ 

Mr Andrew Stalker, Bookfeller, Glaf& 
gow 

Mr Stanclan ‘ 

Mr Charles Standen of Br ftol 

Mr Frederick Standert, Merchant 

Mr Jofhua S:anger of Cockermouth 

John S-anhope, E{q; of Ecclethill 

Hon. the Lady Stapieton 

Rev. Mr Jofeph Starin 

Mr Henry Steech 

Mr N thanael Steel of Falmou h. 

Mr Joel Stephens, Bookfeller 

Mr Stephens 

Edward Stephens Efq; , 

Mr Henry Stevens, Doétors-Commons. 

Rev. Mr. Stevens of Fawley 

Mr. Wm. Stevens 

John Stevenfon Efq; 

Rev. Mr. John Stevenfon 

Mr John Stevenfon, Prof. Phil. Edinb, 

Rev. Mr. Stevenfon of Retford 

Rev. Mr Stiéting 

Mr Samuel Stinton 

Mr Henry Stirzaker of Lancafter 

Win. Stifhed Efq; 

Rev. Mr Charles Stoddart, junior 

Rev. Mr Stoddart 

Mr Thomas Stokes of Briftol 

Mr Jof. Stone 

Mr Wm. Stone 

Mr Stonehewer - 

Jam-s Stoven E{9; of Doncafter 

Jobn Stracey Efq; 

Alexander Strahan Efq; 

Mr Grorge Strahan, Bookfeller 

Wm. Strahan E{q; 

Mr Wm. Strahan, Printer 

Sir John Strange Knight 

John Straingways E{q; 

Toomas Strangways E{q; 

Mr Straingways of York 

Rev. Mr Thomas Stanley — 

Mr Simon Stratford r 

Mr Wa. Srrattor 
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Mr Thomas Streatfield Rev. John Taylor, D. D. Oxon. 
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was intended to be inferted in the Avtient Hiffory, is re- 
ferred to the Modern; to which it more properly belongs. 
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AN 


Univerfal Hiftory, 


FROM. THE 


Earlieft Account of Time to the Prefent. 


2 as 


INTRODUCTION, | 


CONTAINING 


The Cofmogony, or Creation of the World. 
O U R defign is to write a General Hiftory of man- The defge 


kind, from their original to our own time. An un- 7 '¢ 
dertaking of vaft extent, and which would, per- br e and” 
haps, be fcarce practicable, were the hiftories of all nations p ae iff 
now extant, and their feries complete. But as many na- a Bich ais 
tions intirely neglected their hiftory, at leaft for feveral ages 5,544 jp, 
fo the hiltories of many others, who kept fome records of ‘ 
paft actions, have been either totally, or in part, deftroyed 
by wars, time, mifguided zeal, and other cafualties. Be- 
fides, few nations have been able to give a tolerable ac- 
count of their original, or early antiquities ; the firft memo- 
ry of perfons and facts having been preferved by the infti- 
- tution of feftivals, the building of cities, ereéting of ftones, 
pillars, altars, tombs, and the like monuments, from whence 
__a true feries of hiftory could not be accurately deduced and 
\ colleéted, any more than from the oral tradition which ac- 
\companied them. 
\ Bur ifthe want of records has, on the one hand, re- 
\ced hiftory into a clofer compafs, it has, on the other, oc- 
Soned great confufion and uncertainty. For, the frequent 
terruptions, and defects, which occur in the antiquities of 
‘OL. ‘2 B nations, 
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nations, drive the hiftorian fo often to precarious conjec- 
tures, and oblige him to have recourfe to fo many fhifts, to 
conneét and fupply them, that his labour feems to be in- 
creafed by the fcarcity of materials; and he is unable, after 
all, to give his reader fatisfaction. 
Many other difficulties there are, which attend the ex- 
ecution of this undertaking, efpecially as to the hiftory of 
antient times: fuch as the numbers of forged and fpurious 


. books ; the fictions of poets, who were the firft hiftorians ; 


the contradictions and partiality of authors ; the different 
computations of time in ufe among the fame, as well as dif- 
ferent nations ; the want of zras to compute from in fome 
nations, and the multiplicity of them in others ; the variety 
of proper names of the fame perfon and place, and the cor- 
ruption of them through ignorance, negligence, or defign. 
What adds to the misfortune is, that if we except the Fews, 
not one of the hiftories of thofe antient nations, whom the 


_Grecians called Barbarians, written by the natives, or ex- 


tracted immediately from their records, has come to our 
hands ; nothing remaining of them befides fome few frag- 
ments, preferved here-and-there in other writers, which 
ferve only to make us lament their lofs, and to fhew the 
inaccuracy of the Greek hiftorians, with regard to foreign 


_ Nations. 


WE have thought proper briefly to premife thus much, 
with regard to the ftate of antient hiftory, in order to in- 
title ourfelves to the reader’s candour, im pafling his judg- 
ment upon a performance, wherein there are fo many dif- 
ficulties to ftruggle with. But, before we enter upon the 
hiftory itfelf, we fhall give fome account of the cofmogony, 
or the production and formation of this earth ; which feems 
to demand our firft attention, as being the place from 
whence mankind derive their original, and the theatre 
whereon the fcenes of the enfuing hiftory are to be acted. 


God the ~~ THAT the univerfe was created or produced out of no- 
anthor of thing, by an infinitely powerful, wife, and good Gop, 
the world, who, being felf-exiftent, is the original caufe of all things,is _ 
both as to not only certain from revelation, but deducible, and has 
matter and been clearly proved, from reafon *. And tho’ allatheifts, both 


form. 


antient and modern, have conftantly denied, that even infi- 
nite power Can create matter, and the affirmative has been 


+ 


@ Dr. Crarxe, in his demonftration of the being and attri- 
butesof Gop. . .. * & 
: *4* 


feet 
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thought to be embarafled with feveral confiderable dificul- 
ties, as our having no idea how a nothing from all eternity 
can be made to exift, and the feeming contradiftion in fup- 
pofing the world to be created in time, becaufe then it 
‘would be feparated from eternity only by an indivifible 
point, which cannot fufficiently diftinguith an eternal being: 
from a temporary produétionb; yet thefe are rather dif. 
ficulties arifing from our own imperfe& and finite reafon 
and conception, whereby we are not able to form a diftin@ 
idea-of creation, or eternity, than any real impoffibility in 
the thing itfelf: for it is no contradiction to affirm, that 
fomething, which once was not, may fince have begun to 
exit; the true notion of creation being not a forming ef 
fomething out of nothing, as out of a material caufe, but 
only a bringing fomething into being, which before had no 
being at all, and which, without fome caufe, would not 
have exifted ; and this no man can reduce to a contra- 
dition, any more than the formation of any thing, intoa 
fhape which it had not before, can be reduced to a contra- 
diction ©. And they who deny Gop’s power to create mat- 
ter, muft fly to one of thefe fuppofitions ; either that matter 
exifted from eternity, as a pafive fubject of all the opera- 
tions of Gop, and as a collateral principle; or elfe, that 
matter is the only felf-exiftent being ; either of which in- 
volves us in the moft impious abfurdities. The firft fup- 
pofition neceffarily implies two felf-exiftent principles, 
which is a dire& contradiGiion ; and the other, that it is. eit 
impoffible to conceive matter not to be, or to be in any 
refpect otherwife than it now is, without a contradiction; 
than which nothing is more eafy : for, whether we confider 
the form of the world, with the difpofition and motion of 
its parts, or whether we confider the matter of it, as fuch, 
without refpect to its prefent form; every thing in it, both 
the whole, and every one of its parts, their fituation and 
motion, the form, and alfo the matter, are the moft. arbi- 
trary and dependent things, and the fartheft removed irom 
neceffity, that can poflibly be imagined 4. 

As for thofe who deny the atual exiftence of matter and T4e argue 
motion (if there be any who do fo in earneft), it might be #5 ufed 


fufficient to fay, that there is in effect no difference in re- £2 P7oV? 
/ ; the now-ex 


iftence of 


b Mr. Baye, dans les nouvelles de la rep. des lettres, 7 irop of 
tom. iv. p. 1301. © Dr. Crarke, ubi fup. p. 83, 84. See fall ; 
alfo Dr. NicHowzs’s conference with a theift, vol. 1. part i. p. force, 

26, 4 Dr, Crarkg, ubi fup. p. 23, &c. 
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fpe&t to us, whether they be a@tually exiftent, or no more 
than appearances; for if Gop immediately communicates all 
fenfible perceptions to our mind, as he muft do if there be 
no fuch thing as fenfible fubftance, he is ftill the author of 
thofe appearances, which have the fame confequences and 
effefts, to our conception, as if they were real: not to 
urge the indecency of fufpeéting Gop to have made the 
world a mere fcene of delufion. The impoffibility of ex- 
tenfion is attempted to be proved from the inextricable dif- _ 
ficulties which follow, if matter be infinitely divifible, as it_ 
neceflarily muft; and is eafily demonftrated *, And if there 
be no extenfion, the unavoidableconfequence is, that there © 
can be no motion; which is alfo argued from the perplex- 
ing objections raifed on the fuppofition of a vacuum ; and 
yet a vacuum muft be admitted, or elfe no motion can be 
conceived f. But thefe difficulties, though unanfwerable, as 
great mafters of reafon have confefled, evince no more, 
than that humanunderftandingis finite and imperfeét; and, 
being only raifed from our want of having an adequate 
idea either of extenfion or fpaee ®, they ought not to be 
_ ©" efteemed real difficulties +. : 
The feve- THE feveral opinions, which have been held by the an- 
ral opini» tients, or moderns, as to the origin of the univerfe, may 
ons con- be comprehended under one or other of the following 
cerning the three; viz. 
origin of 
thé world. JY, Trrar the world is eternal, both as to matter and 
form ; and had neither any origin, nor will be fubje& 
to any corruption i. 
II. Tat the matter of the world is eternal; but not 
the form. Or, 
Ill. Tuar the world had a beginning, and will fuffer a 
diffolution, being of its own nature perifhable. 


The opini- AND to begin with the firft of thefe opinions: None of 
on of thofe the antients openly maintained it,exceptfome Pfeudo- Pytha- 
who held goreans, and 4riftotle * ; to whom we may add feveral of 
it eternal, Plato’s followers. But few, if any of them, intended there- 


both in by toaffert, as fome moderns have done, that the material 
matter and 


form. © Vide Bayte di&t. hift, art. Zenon, remarg. G. f Vid. 


ibid. rem. F, IT. & Vid. ibid. rem. 1; and Locxe on human 
underftanding, b. ii. c. 13. " Vid. CLarxe’s demonftra- 
tion of the being and attributes of Gop, p. 11,12. 1 Dyo- 
‘por. Sic. Li. p, 6. *® Bursser’s archeol. 1. ii. cap. I. 
2: “ 
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world was Gen, or the original, felf-exifting, and independ- 

ent Being, in oppofition to the belief of a fupreme all-go- 

verning Mind ; but either barely that fomething muft-needs 

be eternal, which is all Ocellus Lucanus proves ; or elfe that 

the world is an eternal and neceflary effet, flowing from 

the immutable energy of the divine nature, which feems to 

have been 4riffotle’s opinion; or elfe that the world is an 

eternal voluntary emanation from the all-wife and fupreme 

Caufe, which was the opinion of many Platonifts !. = 
Ocetius Lucanus, whofe antiquity and authority 74¢ spini- 

have been oppofed to thofe of Mo/es ™, though he lived not ° #/Ocel- 

long before Plato, was one of the moft antient afferters of !¥8 Lu- 

the world’s eternity ; wherein he deviated from the true "4% 

doctrine of his mafter Pythagoras. We have a fhort treatife 

under his name, concerning the nature of the univerfe, 

wherein he affirms it to be utterly incapable either of genera- 

tion or corruption, of beginning or end °; that it is of itfelf 

eternal, and perfect, and permanent for ever °; and that the 

frame and parts of the world muft needs be eternal, as well 

as the fubftance and matter of the whole ?, and mankind 

alfo 1. But his arguments for this opinion are either very ab- 

furd and ridiculous; as when he attempts to prove, that the 

world muft needs be eternal, without beginning or end, be- 

caufe both its figure and motion are circular, and therefore 

without beginning or ending? ; or elfe they are fuch argu- 

ments as tend to prove, that fomething muft needs be eter- 

nal, becaufe it is impoffible for every thing to arife out of 

nothing, or to fall into nothing ; as when he fays, that the 

world muft have been eternal, becaufe it is a contra~ 

dition for the univerfe to have had a beginning ; fince, if 

it had a beginning, it muft have been caufed by fome other 

thing, and then it is not the univerfe*: to which one argu- 

ment all he fays in his whole book is plainly reducible. And, 

to fay the truth, he himfelf feems perfuaded, that, however 

eternal and neceflary every thing in the world be imagined 

to be, yet even that neceflity muft flow from an eternal and 

intelligent Mind, the neceflary perfections of whofe nature 

are the caufe of that harmony which keeps the univerfe to- 


1 Dr. Cuarke; ubi fup. p. 32.  ™ Vid. oracles of reafon, 
p. 2t5. » Ocett. Lucan. de univ. p. 506. inter opufc. 
mythol. edit. per T. Gale, 1688.  °Ib.510. P Ib. 528. 
9 Ib. 530. * Tb, 514. Vid. alfo oracles of reafon, ubi fup. 


* OceL. ibid. 506. 508. 
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gether, and prevents its falling into difordert. He allows 
Gop to have given men faculties, organs of fenfe, and 
appetites, not for the fake of pleafure, but fitted for final 
caufes u; and exprefly aflerts, that the ever active being 
governs, and the ever paflive is governed ; that the one is 
firft in power, the other pofterior ; that the one is divine, 
rational, and intelligent, and the other generated, irra- _ 


tional, and liable to change *. vow 


ARISTOTLE alfo held this opinion, as is fufficiently 
known; and, if he may be believed, was the firft, at leaft of 
the Greeks, who afferted it; for he fays, that, before his 
time, the temporary production of the world was univer- 
fally entertained, though it was a queftion whether it fhould 
ever perifh or no¥. His doctrine was, that not only the 
matter of the heavens and earth was ingenerate and eternal ; 
but that even mankind, and all the fpecies of animals, male 
and female, have fubfifted from everlafting by a perpetual 
courfe of generation, without any original beginning or 
prodution ; and that the earth hath for ever been adorned 
with trees, plants, flowers, minerals, and other produétions, 
as we now fee it to be *. But how this is reconciléable 
with what he elfewhere delivers of the natural gravity and 
levity of different elements, feems hard to fhew: for if thofe 
elements were ever in their natural places and difpofitions, 
according to their refpective gravity, which nothing but 
fome external violence could have hindered ; it follows ne- 
ceflarily, that the earth once was ina very different form 
from what it now is, and could not poffibly be inhabited 
from eternity +. ‘The great reafon, which induced Ari/fotle 
to affert the world to be eternal >, was, becaufe he thought 
fuch an effe& muft needs eternally proceed from fuch an 
eternal caufe as the divine Mind, which, being all a& and 
energy, could not reft in a ftate of inaGtivity. He acknow- 
leges, that the firft principle is neither fire, earth, nor 
water, nor any thing which is the ebject of fenfe ; but 


* Ocexty, de legibus fragm, ibid. p. 537. . * Idem de univ, 
531. Vid. Dr. CLarxe’s demonftration, &c. p. 33, &c. * OceLt, 
de legibus fragm. ubi fup. p. 538. y Aristor. de ceelo, 
lib. i. cap. 10. 2 Ibid. cap. 12. Vid. Puiton. Jud. de incor- 
ruptibilitate mundi, p.g40. Burnet’s archzol.l. i. p. 180. 
Cupworru’s intellectual fyftem, p. 250.  * Vid. Burwet’s 
archwol. 1. i. p, 181. and his theory of the earth, v. i. p- St. 
» Several other reafons were given by his followers, nearly 
agreeing with thofe of Ocgiuus, which may be read in Puno 
Jud. ubi fup. p. 943, &c. 
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that a fpiritual fubftance is the caufe of the uni 
_ the fource of all the order and beauty, as Bert 5 aie 
motions and forms, which we fo much admire in it ¢ 
And he exprefly defcribes Gon to be an intelligent Being ¢, 
incorporeal, the firft mover of all things, himfelf pate 
able ¢, eternal, indivifible, and void of all quantity f; and 
affirms, that if there were nothing but matter in the wold 
there would be no original caufe, but an infinite progref- 
fion of caufes ® ; which is abfurd }. So that the true notion 
of this great philofopher was, that though the world had 
no temporary generation, yet it was produced from one 
fupreme Deity, after fome other manner . 

Tuese fentiments of 4ri/zotle, as to the eternity of the 
world, have been embraced by many of his followers, and, 
among the reft, by feveral learned AZohammedans, who 
were thence named Dabhrians, or Eternalifts. Of this opi- 
nion al Farabi, al Kendi, Ebn Rofhd, and Ebn Sina 
(which two laft we ufually call Averroes and Avicenna), 
were fufpected ; and therefore their philofophy was pu- 
blicly, and even in the pulpit, inveighed againft by the 
more orthodox, and themfelves branded with the invidious 
appellations of atheifts and infidels *. 

Tuoucu Plato, as we fhall fee hereafter, did himfelf Of Plato’s 
plainly acknowlege the world to be made by Gon, yet/o//owers. 
having ufed fome expreflions, as if he thought the time of 
its formation to be indefinite ; as when he fays, that the 
world muft needs be an eternal refemblance of the eternal 
idea }, his followers, or the greateft part of them, who ad- 
hered to Ariffotle’s opinion in this matter, took advantage 
of thefe expreffions, and explained them fo, as if by the 
creation of the world was not to be underftood a creation in 
time, but only in order of nature, caufality, and depend- 
ence ™ ; that is, that the will of Gop, and his power of act- 
ing, being neceflarily as eternal as his effence, the effects of 
that will and power mutt be fuppofed coeval to the willand 
power themfelyes; in the fame manner as light would eter- 


¢ Arrstror.metaph. 1. i.cap. 2,3. 4 Nes. © Droce- 
nes Laer, invita Aristor. p.226.ed. Amit. 1692. f In 
phyf. lL. viiv c. 1, &c.  & In metaph. h Vid, CLarxe’s de- 
monftration, &c. p. 35. and alfoCupwortu, p. 253. + Sim- 
puic. in Ariftot. phyf. 1. viii. & 1. i. ¢. 1. k Vid. D’HEr- 
peor. biblioth. orientale, p. 303. & elench. {criptorum 
prefix. epift. Hai Ebn Yokdhan, ' Prato in Timzo, & apud 
Cicer. de univ. m PLorinus en. III, ]. ii. c. 1. & en. Ub 
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nally proceed from the fun, or a fhadow from the inter- 
pofed body, or an impreffion from an impofed feal, if the 
re{pective caufes of thefe effects were fuppofed eternal °. 
Exiftence from eternity, and being caufed or produced by 
another, were not therefore by thefe philofophers appre- 
hended to becontradictory orinconfiftent. And as they were 
led into this opinion no otherwife, than from the fole con- 
fideration of the Deity ; viz. its benevolent will, and gene- 
rative power? ; fo they allowed, that the world, notwith- 
ftanding its being from eternity, might in fome fenfe be 
faid to be made, as being produced from another caufe, and 
not felf-originated. And the generation of the inferior gods, 
and world, in this fenfe, Proclus himfelf, that grand cham- 
pion for the world’s eternity, plainly acknowleges, when 
he fays, that they called it the generations of the gods ; __ 
meaning thereby, not any temporary produétion, but their 
ineffable proceffion from a fuperior firft caufe 9, ‘ 

Tue latter Platoni/ts were fo fond of this notion of the 
world’s eternity, that, being on the one hand unwilling to 
abandon it, and on the other defirous to fave appearances, 
they endeavoured, by forced conftru@tions, to wreft their 
mafter’s words, efpecially his Timeus, to their purpofe ; 
and, as has been long fince obferved, turned themfelves 
every way, ufing all manner of violence to the text, as con- 
ceiving they ought, by all poffible means, “to conceal and 
deny the generation of the world, and of its foul, as if it 
were foine horrid thing, and not to be fpoken of *. It is 
well known, that Platoni/m was very early introduced into 
the church 5 and even this dogm favourably received by 
fome, and Origen in particular *, and as zealoufly oppofed 
by others. It may however be worth obferving, that this 
doctrine of the world’s co-eternity with Gop was, in the 
fixth century, fuffered to be publicly taught in Alexandria 
by Ammonius, the fcholar of Proclys *, and not without 
fuccefs, 

® Idem, en. V. 1. viii. c. 12. Sazzusr. de diis & mundo, 
cap. 7. Proctus in Timzum, l. ii. P.t1r. © Dr. Crarxe’s 
demonftration, &c. p. 37. “See alfo the authors there cited, & 
Puzo Jud, de incorruptibilitate mundi. P Proc. in Tim. 
p. 116, 4 Proc. in Tim. p. 85. Vid, etiam Satuusr. G 
13. Cupworrn, P- 253. . * Prurarcn. de pfychog. Plat, 
Pp. 1013. * Vid. MeTHepium de creatis, apud Photium, 
P- 932. * Zacuarias Mitylenenfis, in biblioth, patrum, 
vol. ii. p. 331. ed. Paris, 1644. “ 
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~ To the arguments made ufe ofby the Platoni/ts for the An an- 

eternity of the world, drawn from the nature and attributes /wer tothe 

‘of Gop, it has been anfwered ; that tho’ Gop be effen- Platonic 

tially and neceffarily good, yet the communications of his @7gument 

goodnefs are the effects of his will, and not merely of his for the 

nature. For Gon, being a free agent, Could have refrained wor/a’s 

from making the wotld, or could have made it otherwife ; @4er77ty 

and therefore thofe, who make the expreffions of the dj. (#/dered. 

vine bounty neceflary, in order to fettle the world’s eter- . « 

nity, and that he might always have an object whereon to 

exercife his goodnefs, take as much from his felf-fuficien- 

cy, as they would feem to flatter his goodnefs. For Gop 

cannot be himfelf without his goodnefs ; and therefore, if 

his goodnefs cannot be without fome creature to thew and 

difplay itfelf upon, Gop cannot be perfect, or happy, with- 

out his creatures ; becaufe thefe are the ‘neceflary iffues of 

his goodnefs, and confequently the being of the creature be- 

comes neceflary to the being of Gon, which is the higheft 

derogation imaginable from the abfolute perfe@tion of the 

divine nature ®. All which is very true, and we do not fee 

what reply a Platoni/? could make, if it were the real do- 

» &rine of the fe&t, that the world was an involuntary effec 

ofhis merenature. But they plainly taught otherwife, and 

exprefly declared, that one of the reafons why they main- 

tained the world not to be a temporary produétion, was, 

the confideration of his beneficent will *, as well as his pro- 

ductive power ; both which being fuppofed, the effect may 

neceflarily follow, without any derogation from Gop’s ab- 

folute perfections. It is not therefore without due confi- 

deration, that very able difputants have acknowleged, that 

the time when the world was created, or whether its crea- 

tion was, properly fpeaking, in time, is not fo eafy to be 

demonttrated ftri¢tly by bare reafon, but the proof of it can 

be taken only from revelation; and therefore they, who, 

wanting that light, have denied the world to have had a 

beginning, are fomewhat excufable y. 

Bur, ona nicer difcuffion, this controverfy about the This con- 

eternity of the world will appear to be, in a great meature, Wee 

el ina 
« Vid. Bifhop StittincFLEEt’s origines facrz, P- 275, &c. pens 

="Ayaboadins Bourncis. Procr. in Timeum, p-. 116. which iget: 

words Dr. Cupworru has tranflated, fomewhat freely, ¢/- 

Sential goodne/s. Intell. fyftem, p. 253. ¥ Dr. Crarxe’s de- 

monftr. &c. p. 3g. & Porrer, cogitationes rationales de Deo, 

anima, & mundo, lib, iii. c. 16. num. 9. p. 439. ed. 1685. 
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2difpute about words only. All Chriftians in general (ex- 
cept thofe who believe the eternity of matter, and there 
fore deferve not that name) agree, that Gop alone hath al- 
ways exifted; but. feveral maintain, that he might have 
actually created the world, as foon as he formed the decree 
of producing it; whence they conclude, that the world 
might have exifted eternally, fince there is no doubt, but 
that the decree to produce it is eternal. On the other hand, 
feveral maintain, that it is impoffible for a creature to be 
eternal. But, when they come to argue, the ftrength of 
each party lies rather in making objections, than folving 
them. This difpute, which is rendered fo tedious and per- 
plexing, would end prefently, if they would but explain 
themfelves clearly on each fide, and forego the equivocal 
acceptation of eternity ; and then the queftion fhould be 
thus ftated: Is it poffible, that Gov and his creatures may 
have always exifted together ? ‘Vhe negative would not fo 
readily be taken ; for the expreffion of the eternity of the 
world, that expreffion, I fay, which fhocks fo many people, 
would ‘not ftrike the mind. To remove this ftumbling- 
block ftill more effe€tually, it fhould be declared, that a 
creature which fhould have always co-exifted with Gop 
would not be eternal, for this reafon ; becaufe the duration 
of creatures is fucceflive, and that eternity is a fimple du- 
ration, which effentially excludes both paft and future. 
By thts effential diftintion between the duration of Gop 
and that of creatures, the whole conteft almolt would 
ceafe, and each fide find their account. It would be 
granted to thofe who deny the.poffibility of the creatures 
being eternal, that they are in the right; and it would not 
be denied to be poffible, that Gop and his creatures might 
have always exifted together; fince it is certain, that the 


‘caufe includes not in its idea a priority of time, with refpec& 


to its effet; and that this is more nicely true as to an al- 
mighty caufe, which needs only will to produce aétually 
whatever it pleafes. Again, they who fay, that the crea- 
tures have not always co-exilted with Gop, mutt grant, 
that Gon exifted before they did. There was then a before, 
when Gop exifted alone; therefore it is not true, that 
Gon’s duration is an indivifible point ; whence it follows, 


. that time preceded the exiftence of creatures: which con- 


fequences drive thofe, who argue in this manner, to contra- 
dict themfelves; for if the duration of Gop be indivifible, 


2 Vid. Jou. Puitoron. contra Proclum, p. 4. & Cupwortm. 
p: 887. 


without 
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without paft or future, time and creatures muft have begun 
together ; and if fo, how can it be faid, that Gop exifted 
before the exiftence of his creatures a? 

THE two feemingly infuperable arguments then for the 


"eternity of the world are drawn from the eternity of Gon’s 


decree for its creation, and the indivifibility of the real du- 
ration of Gop : which yet have been anfwered in this man- 
ner: It is fuppofed, that, among the poflible beings which 
Gop knew before he made the decrees of creation, one 
was afucceffive duration, which hath neither beginning nor 
end, and whofe parts are as.diftin@ from one another, as 
thofe of poffible extenfion, which Gop likewife knew be- 
fore his decrees, as infinite according to the three dimen- 
fions. He has left in the ftate of poffible things one part of 
this infinite duration, and has decreed the exiftence of the 
other. He chofe fuch moment as he pleafed, in this ideal 
duration, for the firft which fhould exift, and annexed 
thereto the a&t by which he decreed ‘the creation of the 
world: fo that the eternity of that a&t does not prove the 
eternity of the world ; nor does the indivifibility of Gon’s 
real duration prove the world had no beginning b, 

Bur, after all, the diftinGtion of the fchoolmen between 
the manner of the duration of Gop, and that of his crea- 
tures, whereon the preceding argumentation is built, tho’ 
it has been generally received by the beft pagan, as well as 
Chriftian philofophers, and is at leaft as old as Parmenides c, 
has yet been rejeéted and oppofed by many men of great 
learning and judgment, as inconfiftent and unintelligible; it 
being very hard to conceive eternity to be an inftant, or 
how that can be together, or at once, which muft necef- 


: farily be imagined to be co-exiftent to fucceffions’. And 


whatever force the above-mentioned arguments may be fup- 
pofed to carry for the eternity of the world, underftanding 
thereby the univerfe, with its feveral changes and vicifli- 
tudes ; they are far from proving, that the difpofition of 
the folar fyftem, much lefs the form of the earth, has been 
for ever the fame as we now fee it: the imagining of which 


a Bayze dict. hift. art. Zabarella, Jaques, rem. H. See 
alfo epift, Abi Jaafer Ebn Tofail de Hai Ebn Jokdhan, edit. a 
Pococc. p. 105, 106. and Mr. Ockley’s Englifh tranflation, 
p- 83. > Bayre,ubifupra. ¢ See Cupwortn, intell. fy- 
ftem, p. 388. 4 Gassenp. phyfic. 1.1. Archbifhop Tit- 
LoTson, vol. vii, ferm. 13. See alfa Dr. Cuarxe’s demonftr. 
&. p. 45. and CupworTw’s intell. fyftem, p. 644. 
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feems to have been the great error of the old Eternaliftss 
and has been ftrongly oppofed by feveral arguments as well 
from reafon, as human teftimony, feparate from the evi- 
dence of divine revelation, as will be feen hereafter. 
The opini- Some modern aflerters of the world’s eternity have _ 
on of thofe gone on very different principles from thefe antients, and 
who held ventured to affirm the material univerfe to be felf-exiftent, 
the uni- and the fupreme Deity itfelf. This is the doétrine of Spz- 
wverfe to be nofa, the firft, as is fuppofed, who reduced atheifm into a 
Gop. fyftem, by regular deductions, after the method of the ma- . 
thematicians. But as the fundamental opinion, whereon 
he erected that fyftem, was not new, it may be proper, be- 
fore we fpeak of him, to fay femething of thofe who led 
him the way, though he has departed from them in fome 
refpects. 
The opini- THAT the univerfe is but one fubftance, and that Gop 
on of Xe- and the world are but one and the fame thing, hath been 
nophanes, an opinion of fome ftanding, and is fuppofed to have been 
andhis fol. firft taught by Xenophanes, the founder of the fect after- 
-Jowers. wards called the Eleatic. He is faid to have held not only 
the eternity and immutability of the world °, but alfo, that 
whatever exifted was one being; that there was neither 
any generation nor corruption ; that this one being was im- 
moveable, and remained always the fame f, and was the 
true Gop 8; which doétrine was not only defended by his 
fucceflors, Parmenides, Meliffus, and Zeno of Elea, but by 
Stilpo, and the Megaric philofophers alfo. ‘And to obviate 
the objection, which might be brought againft the un-— 
changeable nature of the univerfe, from the continual al- 
terations made therein by new generations and corruptions, 
they maintained, that whatever changes it feemed to fuffer, 
were no more than illufions of our fenfes, and mere appear- 
ances. Which laft retreat they are eafily beaten from : for- 
fince they cannot deny, but there are changes in the world, 
in appearance at leaft, it even thence follows, that nature 
is not immutable, but muft neceflarily be changed in the 
fubje&t which, produces or receives our fenfations ; and © 
thofe fenfations, being paffions, imply both an efficient caufe, 


¢ Prutarcu. apud Eufeb. de preparat. evang. b. i. cap. 8. 
& I. xv. cap, 35. Aristocxes de philofoph. apud eund. lib, 
xiv. cap.17. Vid. etiam Aristor. de Xenophane, Zenone, 
& Gorgia, in initio; & Cicer. in Lucullo. & Cicer. queft. 
acad, lib. ii, Vid. etiam Sextum Empiric, in Pyrrhon. hypo- 


typ. Li. 
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and a paflive principle, which overthrows at once their pre- 
tended unity of all things 4. 
NEVERTHELESS this opinion of Xenophanes and his 


followers, that all things are one, which feems fo impious 


and abfurd, has been fo explained by feveral learned men a 


and themfelves defended, as if, by the univerfe or all, they 


meantnot the material principle of whichall things are com- 
pofed, but that one fimple principle, from whence all things 
had their original, that is, the true Gop, whom they 
exprefly affirm to be incorporeal *, and therefore could not 
poffibly be, in their opinion, the material world. But the 
writings of thefe philofophers being not without obfcurity, 
fome of the antients, who were le{fs acquainted with meta- 
phyfical {peculations, underftood them phyfically ; as if 
they had afferted the whole corporeal world to be all but 
one thing, and that immoveable; thereby deftroying, toge- 
ther with the diverfity of things, all motion, mutation, 
and ation ; which was plainly tomake them not to have 
been philofophers, but madmen. Simplicius !, a man well 
acquainted with the opinions of antient philofophers, affures 
us, that Xexophanes and Parmenides herein wrote not as na- 
turalifts, but as metaphyficians, not concerning a phyfical 
element, or principle, but concerning the true being, or 
the divine tranfcendency ; adding, that tho’ fome of thofe 
antient philofophers did not diftinguifh natural things from 
fupernatural, yet the Pythagoreans, and Xenophanes, and 
Parmenides, and Empedocles, and Anaxagoras, did all handle 
thefe two diftinétly, however, by reafon of their obfcurity, 
it was not perceived by many ; for which caufe they have 
been moft of them mifreprefented, not only by pagans, but 
alfo by Chriftians™. And in fact, when thefe Eleatics come 
to treat of natural things, they plainly acknowlege them 
to be compounded of different principles. Xenophanes fup- 
pofed, that the earth confifted of air and fire 2, and that all 
things were produced out of the earth, and the fun and 
ftars out of clouds °: he alfo held, that there were four ele- 
ments ?. Parmenides made a profeffed diftinction between 


hh Vid. ArtsToct. ubi fupra. i Lescatorier, in Cicer. 


de nat. deor. 1.i. p.44. Artde penfer, part iii. cap, 18. & 


Cupworth, intell. fyft. p. 377. 383, &c. k Cupwortn, 
Pp. 378. 383, &c. ' Simpuic. in phyf. Ariftot. p. 5, 6, 
&e. m CuDWORTH, p. 383. See Bayte dict, hift, art. 
Xenophanes, remarq. L. ” Prurarcu. apud Eufeb. de prep. 
evang. |. xv. cap. 55. '° Idem in ftrom. apud eund. ]. i. cap. 8. 
® Diocen. Laerr. in vita Xenoph, p. 558. | 
: the 
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thedoétrine concerning theological and metaphyfical things, 
called by him truth, and that concerning phyfical and cor- 
poreal things, which he called opinion. In the former of 
which doétrines hé afferted one immoveable principle, but 
in the latter two moveable ones, fire and earth, or heat 
and cold, the firft being the workman, and the other the 
matter 7; he taught, that the earth was formed of a denfer 
air, which fubfided *, and that mankind was firft produced 
out of muds, Which notions concerning the origin of 
things he feems to have received from /rchelaus the Lonic, 
whofe auditor he is faid to have been. And with them 
Zeno alfo agreed, holding, that the nature of al]l-things — 
arofe from a mixture of heat and cold, drinefs and moift- _ 
ure; and that man was generated of the earth, being 
equally compounded of the aforefaid principles, fo that 
neither predominated ¢. 

Of Strato Wueruer Strato of Lampfacus held the unity of all 
Lampfa- things or no, isa doubt; for tho’ he made nature inani- . 
cenus. mate, and acknowleged no god but nature, yet itis not 
certain, that he taught the univerfe, or nature, to be one 

fimple being. From his ridiculing the atoms of Demacritus*, 

it has been thought reafonable to imagine, that he admit- 

ted no difference between the parts of the univerfe ; but 

this is allowed to be no neceflary confequence. It may be 

only concluded, that his opinion approaches infinitely 

nearer to Spinofi/m, than the corpufcular fyftem. There is 

likewife fome room to believe, that he did not teach, as 

the atomifts did, that the world was a new work, and 
produced by chance; but as the Spinofi/ts do, that nature 
produced it neceflarily, and from all eternity y. Plutarch in- 

- deed tells us, that he held that which was natural to follow 

that which was fortuitous *, as if he allowed fomething to 

chance, a firft motion, or impreffion, at leaft, which was 
afterwards perfected by nature, or the plattic life, fuppofed 

by him to be in every part of matter; making the mun- 

dane fyftem to depend upon a certain mixture of chance, 


4 Simpxic. ubi fupra; & Dioc. Laert. in vita Parmeni- 
dis, p. 560. * Prutarcn. apud Eufeb. ubi fup. 1. i. cap. 8. 
§ Dioc. Lazer. lococitato. Cicero in Lucullo. Simpxic. 
& Tuemisr. in lib. i, phyfic. Arift. t Dioc. Lagrr. in 
vita Zenon. p. 566. " Cicero de nat. deor. 1. i. & queft. 
acad.l.ii. Lacranr. de ira Dei, cap. 10. x CICERO 
queft. acad. ubi fupra. y Baye did, hift. art. Spinofa, 


rem, A. * PLutarcn. adv. Coletem. p. 1115. 
. and 
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and plaftic or orderly nature, both together *. But as his 
opinion is reprefented by Laéfantius >, he rejected all 
chance, which was the great difference between him and 
the Epicureans, and affirmed, that nature had in itfelf a 
- generative and vital power, but had neither fenfe nor 
hgure ;* fo that all things were, as he imagined, generated 
of their own accord, without the affiftance of any Former, 
or Author. 

Bur, whatever was the real notion of this greateft of the Of Alex- 

Peripatetic philofophers ¢, it is certain, that Mexander the ander the 
Epicurean, who is fuppofed to have been contempory with Epicurean 
Plutarch 4, maintained, that Gon is matter, or not diftin@ and fome 
from it; that all things are effentially Gop, and that forms eretical 
are imaginary accidents, which have no real exiftence ; and Chrifians 
therefore he held all things to be fubftantially the fame ¢. 
Some heretical Chriftians have alfo embraced this extrava- 
gant opinion; as one Amalric in particular, whofe dead 
body was taken up, and burnt, in the beginning of the thir- 
teenth century *, for having in his life-time taught, that all 
things were Gop, and Gop was all things, and the eflence 
of all creatures; fo that the Creator and the creature were 
the fame ; and that Gon was therefore called the end of all 
things, becaufe all returned into him. Which fentiments 
of his were followed by his fcholar David of Dinant, and 
feveral others 4; the learned Peter Abelard having alfo been 
accufed of holding the fame opinion i. 

Nor has this notion been confined to Europe only, it Of certaiz 
having alfo made no {mall progrefs in the Eaft. A confider- /e4s 2- 
able fect among the Fapone/e teach, that there is but one ™"g te | 
principle of all things ; that this principle is fimple, clear, Japonele 
luminous, incapable of increafe or diminution, without 474 “*°- 
figure, perfect in the higheft degree, wife, but void of rea- ee 
fon or underftanding, leading a life of perfet inaction, eafe, oe 
and tranquillity ; like a man, whofe attention is ftrohgl 
fixed on one thing, regardlefs of all others. They hold, that 


e 


2 Vid. Cupwortn’s intell. fyftem, p. 108. and Bayie’s 


di&. loco citato. > Lacranrius de ira Dei, loco citato. 
© So PruTarcu calls him in the paflage above-quoted. 4 Tuo- 
mastius differtat. xiv. ad philofoph. Stoic. p.-199. ¢ AL- 


BERTUS Macnus, in 1 phyfic. traét. 3. c. 13. -f V. Pra- 
TEOLUM, in elencho hzref. voce Amalricus, p. 23. He adds, 
that, according to fome authors, this heretic, and his adherents, 
were burnt alive. & Tuomasivws, loco citato, ex GERSON. 
tractat. de concordia metaphyf. cum logic. h See the au- 
thors juft cited, and Bayzé did. hift. art. Spinofa, rem. A. 
~ + Bayue, ibid. ,; 
‘this 
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this principle is in all particular beings, and communicates 
his eflence to them, in fuch a manner, that they are the 
fame thing with him, and are refolved into him when they 
are deftroyed *. The fect called by the Mohammedans al 
Zenadika (the fingular of which is Zendik) do alfo main- 
tain, that whatfoever we fee, or is in the world, isGop !. 
And the famous 4bu Mo/lem, by whofe conduct and fuccefs 
the Khalifat was tranflated from the family of Omeya, to 
that of Abbds, is faid to have held the fame opinion, and that 
all things returned at laft into one common principle, or 
Gop ; which opinion fome have fuppofed to be what the 
Arabian authors call the metempfychofis of refolution ™, and 
differs little, if any thing, from that of a later fet, who 
{prang up among the Adobammedans about 300 years ago, 
and call themfelves 4h/ al tahkik, or people of certainty : 
they believe, that there is no other god than the four ele- 
ments, which, together with-the world, and all its changes 
and viciffitudes, they aflert to be eternal ;. and that man- 
kind, as well as other beings, are a compound of thofe ele- 
ments, of which they are formed, and into which they 
return, and are diffipated. Of this fect there are great num- 
bers in the province of Lar in Perfia *. 

Tue dogm of the foul of the world, which is not only 


of the foul common at this time in the Eaft, but was fo among the an- 


of the 


world. 


tients, and made the chief part of the Stoic fyftem, is at the 
bottom the fame with that of Spizo/a 9: but as he differed 
from the Stoics, not only in contracting Gop’s knowlege, 
which they allowed to be univerfal, and in denying his pro- 
vidence, but alfo in aflerting the prefent difpofition of the 
world to have been neceflary and eternal, and confequently 
fubje&t to no decay, contrary to their exprefs doctrine, it 
will be more proper to confider that opinion under the next 
head. We fhall only obferve here, that fome heterodox 
Stoics, as Beetius in particular, did not only deny the world 
to be an animal, or intelligent being ?, {ubftituting in the 


* Possevin. biblioth. fele&t. tom. i. lib. x. cap.at. Pe 
411, &c. See alfo Bayte diG. hift. art. Japon. rem. D. 
1 Viaggi di Pisrro petra VaLLE, tom. iii. p. 394. 
m Epn at Amrp, in vita Khalifa al Manfar. See a more 
precife account of this opinion in Mr. Sale’s preliminary dif- 
courfe to his tranflation of the Koran, p, 176, and 182. 


» Deva VALLE, tom. lil. Pp. 392. ° Vide Bayte di&. 
hift. art. Spinofa, rem, A. ® Dioc, Larrr. in vita Ze- 
nonis Cit. p. 455. e. 
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oom of its mind or foul a plaftic nature ; but alfo aflerted 
he world’s eternity and incorruptibility, or one conftant 
and invariable courfe or tenor of things 4. The elder Pliny 
_ feems alfo to have been of this opinion ; for he declares, 
that the world, and that which by another name is called 
heaven, by whofe circular motion all things are governed, 
ought to be believed togbe an eternal and immenfe deity, 
fuch as was neither made, nor will ever be deftroyed *. 

SPINOSA ¢ iught, that there is no difference of fubftances, The opinion 
but that the whole, and every part of the material world, of Spinofa. 
is a neceflarily exiftent being, and confequently infinite s ; 
that there is no other god but the univerfe t, and that ex- 
tenfion is one of his attributes *: thit fince it is abfolutely 
impoffible for any thing to be created or produced by an- 
other, and alfo abfolutely impoffible for Gop to have caufed 
any thing to be, in any refpec different from what it now 
is*, every thing that exifts muft needs be a part of the di- 
vine fubftance, not as a modification caufed in it by any 
will or good pleafure, or wifdom in the whole (for he ex- 
prefly denies Gop to a@ by any freedom of will ¥, or for 
the fake of final caufes ), but as of abfolute neceflity in 
itfelf, with refpeét to the manner of the exiftence of each 
part, no le‘s than with refpect to the felf-exiftence of the 
whole. So that the opinion of Spinofa evidently comes to 
this; that the univerfe, or material world, is Gop, or the 
felf-exiftent being ; and that all particular beings, corporeal 
extenfion, the fun, moon, plants, animals, men, their 
motions, ideas, imaginations, and appetites, are all ne- 
ceflary modifications of him 2. 

TIs monftrous fyftem, tho’ it has met with fome pa- Confuted. 
trons, has yet been fufficiently expofed and confuted by 
even the weakeft of its adverfaries », and indeed carries its 
antidote along with it. For Spinofa, to avoid the above- 
mentioned infuperable objection made to the Eleatics, who 
held the univerfe to be immutable, falls into'a worfe extre- 
mity, and attributes a continual change and corruption to 


4 Puito Jud. de incorruptibil. mundi, p. 947. ‘Pofidonius 
and Panztius alfo maintained the world to’ be eternal, ibid. 
t Piin. nat, hift. lib. ii, ¢. 1. * Sp1nosa, in ethic, part. 
i. prop. vi. vii. and viii. * Ibid. prop. xiv, 8 Ibid. in {chol, 
ad prop. xv. & part. il. prop. ii. * Ibid. part. 1. prop. vi. & 
xxxili, . -Y Ibid. prop. xxxii. coroll. 1. 2 Ibid. in ap- 
pend. ad prop. xxxvi. 4 See Dr. CLaRKE’s demonftr. &c, 

p. 28, &c. & Bayce di&. hift. art. Spinofa, rem, DD. » Vid. 
Bay e, ibid. rem. M. & P. 
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the divine nature, in’refpect of its various modifications : 
which doétrine fhocks common fenfe, it being horrible to 
fuppofe the Deity both the caufe and fubject of all the mo- 
ral and phyfical evils, which are fo frequent in the world ; 
and what can be more abfurd, than to imagine matter, the 
vileft of all things, the theatre of all changes, and the field 
of battle of contrary caufes, to bg that fupreme, perfect 
being, with whom is no variablene/s, neither foadow of turn- 
ing* ? The very foundations of this hypothefis are ina 
moment overturned, if we admit either a vacuum, or the. 
divifibility of matter, the one deftroying the infinity, and 
the other the unity, of Gop ¢; and therefore the Spinofi/ts 
conftantly deny both, ridiculoufly pretending, that there can 
be no divifion of matter, unlefs one part be feparated from 
the other by empty fpace. It feems alfo impoffible, accord- 
ing to this fyftem, that the Deity can bean intelligent be- 
ing : for, perception and intelligence being really a diftin® 
quality, or perfection, and not a mere effect, or compofition 
of unintelligent figure and motion, as has been well proved ¢; 
it follows, that Gop could not poffibly be poflefled even of 
that imperfect underftanding allowed him by Spinofa, 
which, however, being wholly feparate from any power of 
will or choice, is, in refpect of any excellency, or 
indeed, to common fenfe, the very fame thing as no un- 
derftanding at all £. Mr. Hobbes, who alfo held, that there 
was no fubftance diftin& from matter, being preffed in his 
own mind with the difficulty arifing from the impoffibility of 
fenfe or con{cioufnefs being merely the effect of figure and 
motion, is forced to recur to that prodigiouflyabfurd fuppo- 
fition of the antient Hyzoloics, that all matter, as matter 
is indued not only with figure, and a capacity of motion 
butalfo with an aCtual fenfe or perception ; and wants only 
the organs and memory of animals, to exprefs its fenf4- 
tion §. 
THE fecond opinion, that the fubftance of the univerfe 
; yembraced by 
the antients, who, from that eftablifhed axiom, That nothing 
can be produced from nothing *, concluded the creation of 


¢ Jam. i. 17. See Bayxe di&. hift. ubi fup. rem. N 
4 Tho’ Sprnosa allows Gop to be one, yet he afferts, that Gop 
cannot be {aid to be one, or a fimple being, in propriety of {fpeech 
opera pofthuma, ep. 1. P. 557. eale (Ona Bice’s dente 
&e. p- 61, &c. f Ibid. 55. g HopspBes phyfic. cap. 25. 
fet. 5. See Dr. Cuarxe, ubi fupra, p. 93. i $e 5. 
hilo nihil. 2. 
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matter to bé an abfolute impofiibility ; but at the fame time 


thought they had good reafon to believe the world had 
not always been in its prefent ftate and difpofition, "The 


who held this opinion may be divided into two clafles. The | 


firft endeavoured to account for the generation of the world, 
or its reduction into the prefent form, from mechanical 
principles only, and the activity of matter, without having 
recourfe to the affiftance of any divine power ; the other in- 
troduced an intelligent mind, as the archite€t and difpofer of 
all things. But, before we produce their feveral fyftems and 
notions, it may be proper to examine the principles they 
proceed upon, more nearly. . 


THERE is no doubt, but that the creation of matter, Theabfur= 
on due weighing the arguments for or againft it, will ap- dityoffep- 
pear to be fo far from impoffible‘, that it muft neceflarily poping math 
beadmitted *. For, if it be abfurd to imagine matter to be ter #0 be 


the only fubftance, as has been fufficien tlyfhewn, it is much ##¢r eated. 


more fo to fuppofe two, or more, eternal beings ; which 
yet was not by the antients thought to be contradi€tory. 
But this impious pofition, that Gon is not the creator of 
matter, being once laid down for truth, thofe philofophers 
who made Gop the former, preferver, anddireéter, of the 
world, notwithftanding their feeming orthodoxy, argued 
much more inconfiftently than thofe who denied him. to 
have any concern with it. For, if matter was an eternal un- 
created being, and diftinét from Gop, it owed its exiftence 
to its own nature only, depending on no other caufe, either 
in refpeét of its effence, or its properties. And it is con- 
trary to all rules of reafon, that another being fhould exer- 
_ eife fo great a power over matter, as iftirely to change it, 
and form a world out of that which had been felf-exiftent 
from all eternity, without being aworld. If Gon’s right to 
a in this manner be founded on his fuperior power, the 
fame title would authorize all ufurpations, and confound all 
notions of right and wrong. If it be faid, that Gop dealt 
thus arbitrarily with matter out of a principle of goodnefs, 
on a fuppofition of its infenfibility, and precedent imper- 
fe€tion; the anfwer which has been given is, that fuch a 
work would not be fo much an inftance of Gonp’s goodnefs, 
as an effect of fuperfluous diligence, in endeavouring to put 
in order what he had not created, as if any order or per- 
fe€tion could be wanting in a Being which had eternally fub- 
fifted of itfelf ; for all acceffions to fuch a being muft be 


i See before, p.2,and 3. * Vid. Baye did. hift, art. Ana- 


agoras, rem, G, p. 212, & art. Hierocles philofophe, rem. A. 
G2 foreign 
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foreign to its nature, and confequently a defect. Gon there- 
fore muft, in fuch a cafe, have begun his work by an ill. 
action, in going about to diveft of its natural ftate a fub- 
{tance uncreated as well as himfelf, and his own fifter?. 
On the other hand, they who attribute the formation of 
the univerfe to.mere matter and motion, without the inter- 
vention of a Deity, tho’ they avoid the above-mentioned 
abfurdities, yet fal into other difficulties as inextricable, by 
fuppofing the eternal motion of matter; which they are ob- 
liged to do, if they will not contradict their own maxim, 
and admit motion at leaft to be produced out of nothing, 
But, if motion be eternal, it was either eternally caufed by 
fome eternal intelligent being, which would again introduce 


the Deity, whom they had excluded : or it muft’be of itfelf 


neceflary and felf-exiftent ; whence it would follow, that it 
mutt be a contradiction in terms to fuppofe any matter to be 
at reft, or to fuppofe that there might poffibly have been ori- 
ginally more or lefs motion in the univerfe, than there aétu- 
ally was; both which are confequences too abfurd and ridi- 
culous for any to admit: or elfe, without any neceflity in 
its own nature, and without any external neceflary caufe, 
it muft have exifted from eternity by an endlefs fucceffive 
communication : which is alfo a plain contradiction; for an 
infinite fucceffion of merely dependent beings, without any 
original caufe, is a feries of beings, which has neither ne- 
ceflity nor caufe, nor any reafon at all of its exiftence, 
neither within itfelf, nor from without ; that is, ’tis an ex- 
prefs impoflibility. A late author ™ indeed has ventured to 
affert, and pretended to prove, that motion, meaning the 
conatus or endeavour to move, is eflential to all matter : 
but how philofophically, may appear from this one con- 
fideration. The conatus to motion in any one particle of 
matter muft be either a conatus to move fome one deter- 
minate way at once, or to move every way at once: a co- 
natus to move fome one determinate way cannot be effen- 
tial to any particle of matter, but muft arife from fome ex- 
ternal caufe; becaufe there is nothing in the pretended ne- 
ceflary nature of any particle to determine its motion necef- 
farily and effentially one way, rather than another: and a 
conatus equally to move every way at once, is either an ab- 
folute contradiction, or at leaft can produce nothing in mat- 
ter, but an eternal reft of all and every one of its parts”, 


' Hrerocres apud Photium in biblioth. cod 
See Bay e dic. hift, art. Epicure, rem. $3 & art. Hierocles, 


ubi fupra. ™ Mr. Tovanp, lett. 3. ™ See Dr, Ci 5 
demonftr, p. 66. 14, and 26; . an aeee 
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THE ftate, wherein thefe philofopher conceived matters Objefions 
to have eternally been before the formation of the world, ¢o the fate 
is alfo liable to feveral objections. They generally fup- of matter 
pofed the original of the earth to have been from a chaos, or 4:/are the 
dark, confufed, fluid mafs, without diftinGion of elements, /” mation 
and made up of all variety of parts°, but without order. &% ¢¢ 
or any determinate form. To this chaos they attributed a 7/4 4¢- 
certain motion, arifing from the aétion and rea€tion of the ©” 4S !? 
firft four qualities, and the different tending of the particles ime oe 
of earth and water downwards, and the air and fire up- 
wards. ‘This motion they abfurdly enough imagined to have 
been irregular and diforderly P, till it was ftopped or chang- 
ed into a regular and natural motion, either by chance or 
divine power. But dri/fotle has long ago obferved, that the 
fuppofition of fuch an irregular motion deftroys itfelf ; for 
it is impoffible, that what is infinite and eternal fhould be 
moved in a diforderly manner, but muft neceflarily have a 
regular and natural motion’; whence it follows, that the 
production of the world would rather have been an over- 
turning, than introducing, the true natural flate : for which 
reafon, he fays, Anaxagoras feemed to have been in the 
right, when he began his formation of the world from mat- 
ter intirely at reftq. So that, if we admit the motion of 
the chaotic particles to have been natural, and according to 
their feveral qualities and properties, the very poffibility of 
matter’s having continued in that ftate from eternity is de- 
ftroyed, becaufe we then introduce a principle which will 
neceflarily feparate the feveral kinds of bodies one from the 
other, and that in a certain limited fpace of time. This 
principle alfo renders the affiftance of a Deity unneceflary ; 
for, if the chaos be acknowleged to have in itfelf all tie 
internal power that is requifite for: the feparation of its 
parts, and the placing of every element in its proper fitua- 
tion, there can be no occafion for the intervention of any 
external caufe. 


° Mr. Bayte fuppofes Ovid took the chaos to have been in- 
tirely homogeneous, becaufe, in his fine defcription of it, in the 
firft book of his Metamorphofes, he fays, that there was then 
but one face of nature in the world: which is inconfiftent with 
what he prefently adds of the difagreeing principles of which 
the chaos confifted. But that expreffion may rather be under- 
ftood of the uniformity of the whole, as being equally, in every 
part, a promifcuous compound of all the elements. Vid. ditt. 
hift. art. Ovide, rem. G. P PLaTo in Timzo, apnd Ariftot. 

de coelo, lib. iii. cap. z. p. 370. Ovin. metam. 1.i. 9 ARt- 
star. de ccelo, loco citato. 
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To reafon well therefore concerning the produ@tion-of 
the world, we muft confijer Gop as the author of matter, 
and as the firft and fole principle of motion. If we cannot - 
raife our minds fo high as to conceive a creation properly fo 
called, which way fcever we turn, we thall find ourfelves 
driven to aflertions and fuppofitions dire@ly contrary to 
reafon, and be involved in an endlefs labyrinth of abfurdi- 
ties and contradiCtions t. 

Thefe phi- But, however they who held this opinion were miftaken 
hofophers in accounting for the origin of the world, they had creat 
rightin yeafon to affert, that ithad a beginning, and was once form- 
feppyng ed out of a confufed chaos. For, tho’ the precife time of 
theworld this formation could not ‘have been exactly known, with- 
bad a be- out revelation ; yet, even at this day, there are remaining 
§iuning. many coniiderable, and very {trong rational proofs, which 
make it exceeding probable, that this prefent frame and 
conftitution of the earth, at leaft, has been of no very an- 
tient date. Thechanges which muft neceflarily fall out na- 
turally in the earth, in a vaft length of time, by petrification, 
the. finking and wafhing down of mountains, the daily 
‘ encroaching of the land upon the fea, the confumption of 
water by plants, and innumerable other accidents ; the uni- 
verfal traditions of the moft antient nations, both learned — 

and barbarous ; the number of men with which the earth 
is at-prefent inhabited ; the late original and invention of 
all ufeful arts and fciences ; the fhortnefs of the hiftory of 
the world, which reaches up but to a very few ages; the 
manifeft abfurdities and contradictions of thofe few ac- 
counts, which pretend to a greater antiquity ; the im- 
poffibility that univerfal deluges, or other accidents, fhould 
at certain long periods have oftentimes dettroyed far the 
greateft part of mankind, with the memory of all for- 
mer actions and inventions, and yet never have hap- 
pened to deftroy them all; thefe and many more argu- 
ments drawn from nature, reafon, and obfervation, make 
it exceeding probable, that the formation of the earth was 
novel, and of no great antiquity. And it is not to be 
doubted, but that the do@trine of thofe antient poets and 
philofophers, who taught that the world had a begin- 
ning, was founded on ftill more antient traditions, which 
were fo many authorities to them, as their teftimonies are 

at this day to us §. 

Havine 


* See Baye di&, hift. art. Ovide, rem. G. ~$ See 
Dr. Nicnotts’s conf. with a theift, vol. i. part. i, p. 26, 
ec. Dr. Burnert’s theory of the earth, book i. C. 4. p. 
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HavinG obferved thus much, it is time to take a view 
' of the different hypothefes, which may be ranged under 
“this head ; and we fhall begin with thofe, who, excluding 
all divine interpofition, accounted for the formation of the 
univerfe from the properties and action of matter only. 

Anp with this doctrine the moft antient profane accounts 
we have now remaining of the original of the world, to wit, 
the Pheenician, Egyptian, and Babylonian, have been 
charged ; but whether juftly or no, muft be left to the 
judgement of the reader, after we fhall have laid before him, 
firft, the accounts themfelves, and then the obfervations 
which have been made on them. 

Tue firft of them is that of the Phaenicians, which has T4e Pha- 
been tranfmitted to us by Sanchoniatho, one of their own Hician co/-. 
writers, and was originally taken, as he affures us, from 7%)’ 
the cofmogony of Zaautus, who was the fame with the 
Egyptian Thoyth, or Hermes. He wrote, that the firft 
principle of the univerfe was a dark and fpiritual (or windy) 
air, or a fpirit of dark air, anda turbid obfcure chaos ; and 
that thefe things were infinite, and for many ages had no 
bounds. But, when the fpirit was affected with love to- 
wards its own principles, and a mixture followed, that con- 
jundtion was called defire. This was the beginning of the 
formation of all things; but the fpirit did not know (or 
acknowlege) its own production. From this conjunction 
of the fpirit was begotten mot", which fome call mud, 
others a corruption of a watry mixture; and of this came 
the feed of all creatures, and the generation of the univerfe, 

‘That there were certain animals which had no fenfe, from 


which proceeded intelligent animals called ail 
that 


49. Dr. Cuarxe’s difcourfe concerning the evidences of na- 
tural and revealed religion, p. 252. * SANCHONIATHO 
apud Eufeb. de prep.ev. 1. i. c. 10. u Mot. BocuartT de- 
rives this word from the Arabic madab, which fignifies, as he 
fays, the firft matter of things. But as SANCHONIATHO makes 
the chaos, and not mér, to be the firft material principle, Bi- 
fhop CumpBeranp thinks it may be better accounted for from 
another Arabic word, which needs no fuch changes, as he is 
- forced to prefume : and that is matha, which fignifies to fleep 
or macerate in water; mawth, the noun, denotes f' uch a confufion, 
or folution, as is thereby made ; a mucilage, as phyficians freak. 
Cumpert. remarks on the cofmog. of Sanchon. p. 4. By what 
is afterwards {aid of mé?’s fhining forth with the fun, moon, and 
flars, it feems To¥Tu confidered the earth as a planet. Vid. ib. 
18. ® ZoPHASEMIN, DYQW IDV /ophe /ramaim, in ie 
ele 


or Phoenician, fignifies the {pies or obfervers of heaven. 4 - 
| C 4 animals 
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that is, the consemplators of heaven, being formed ajike in 
the fhape of an egg: irmmediately mét, with the fun, 
moon, ftars, and largeft conftellations, fhone forth. That 
the air being intenfly enlightened by the violent degree of 
heat communicated to the fea and earth, winds were geng- 
rated, and clouds, and great defcents and defluxions of the 
heavenly waters; and when they were feparated, and drawn 
from their proper place, by the heat of the fun, and then 
met al] again in the air, and dafhed the one againft the other, 
thunders and lightnings were ingendered ; and at the noife 
of the thunders the before-mentioned intelligent animals 
awoke, and were terrified with the found, and male and 
female moved in the earth, and in the fea y, 

Eusesius of Czfarea, to whom we are obliged for 
preferving this fragment, obferves, that this cofmogony of 
the Phenicians directly brings in atheifm 2, Sanchoniatho 
having therein delivered no divinity or theology concern- 
ing the fupreme Gop, nor concerning the inhabitants of 
heaven *, or angels. Which animadverfion has been ap- 
proved, and purfued, by a late very learned man b, who, 
with great reafon, looked on this account of the origin of 
things as a profefled apology for the idolatrous worfhip paid 
to dead men, and the feveral parts of the univerfe ; Thayth 
having led his tranfcriber into the fouleft fink of heathenifm, 
which is neglect of the fovereign and only true Gop, in 
the making, and confequently in the governing, of the 
world ; and endeavoured to eftablifh the vain and foolifh 
religion of the Phanicians and Egyptians, who worthiped 
the creature more than the creator ¢, by pretending to give 
a generation of the world, without any help from Gop 
and fuppofing that the heathen deities, the Zophafemin, 
which were the planets and fixed  ftars, pafled gradually 
from the life of planets, which have no fenfe (and yet fome 
of them were worthiped), through the ftate of fenfible 
animals, which were more folemnly ferved, till at length 
they came to be perfect intelligences 4, and fo worthy to 
challenge the higheft worfhip which they gaye to them 
in which their ftate-religion refted. soa tt ae: 


animals were not the angels, as Bocuarr ima ines, bu 

ls were not 1 > t th 
celeftial bodies, which Sancuon. fuppofes to be foiled a 
therefore were adored as gods. Vid. ib. Pp. 21. y SANCHON 
apud Eufeb, ubi fupra. 7 Eusen. ibid. P-.33-._, ‘Idem, 1.3. 


Cap. Q. p. 31. » Bifhop Cumpertanp, in his remarks 
the cofmogony of § i f i ¥ 
ss gony of anchoniatho, = ¢- Vid, Rom. i, 19, &c. 
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On the other hand it has been remarked, that it is well 
known Euxu/ebius took all advantages poffi 
the pagans to the worft, and render their th 
and abfurd ¢ ; and that, if the beft interpr 
the words of Sanchoniatho, it is not imp 
Pheniciams fuppofed two principles, of which one was a 
turbid dark chaos, and the other a fpirit f, or an under- 
ftanding prolifical goodnefs, forming and hatching the cor- 
poreal world into perfe@tion 8; the eternity of whi 
- feems alfo to be afferted by what follows, that it knew 

not its own generation, that is, had no original at all. But 
this Phenician cofinogony being confefledly taken from 


ble to reprefent 
eology ridiculous 
etation be put on 
robable, that the 


ch fpirit 


that of Thoyth, and confequently agreeing in fubftance with 


the Egyptian, which is therefore under the fame imputa- 
tion of atheifm, judgment may be fufpended, till that be 
_confidered alfo. : 

Tue account of the origin of the univerfe, 
Diodorus Siculus, is generally fuppofed to be the 
of the Egyptians *, though Dicdorus himfelf d 
fo much ; and isas follows: When the univerfe firft coa- 
lefced, heaven and earth were of one form, 
ing blended together ; but afterwards, 
the world took on it the intire difpofiti 
behold it, and the air began to have 


their nature be- 
as bodies feparated, 
on wherein we now 
a conftant motion ; 


upon which, its firy parts flewto the upper regions, being — 


naturally carried upward by their own levity ; and hence 
proceeded the rapid circular motion of. the fun, and other 
- ftars. The muddy and turbid matter, after it had been in- 
corporated with the humid, fubfided in one place by its 
own weight, and, being agitated with continual internal vo- 
lutations, of the watry parts the fea became formed, and of 
the more folid the earth, which was flimy and very foft at 
firft; but, ftiffening by the rays of the fun, the furface be- 
gan to ferment, by reafon of the heat ; and fome of the 
humid parts fwelled, and rofe by degrees into putrid puf- 
tules, covered with thin membranes. The humid matter, 
thus fecundated by the genial heat, by night received nu- 
triment from the mift falling from the ambient alr, and 
© Cupworrn’s intelle&, fyftem, p. 319. f Tiysupe, 
which Bifhop CumBertanp tranflates wind. & Cupwortn, 
2 tae n Eusesius feems to be of the fame Opinion, tho’ 
he intitules the chapter, wherein he tranfcribes this paflage from 
Diodorus (being the 7th of his 1ft book de prep. ev.), Of the 
cofmogony according to the Greeks, in regard of their agreement 
in general with it, the Grecian philofophers having, as is no- 
torious, received their phyfiology from the Egyptians. 2 
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by day grew more and more folid by the fun’s warmth, 
till at length, the inclofed brood being arrived at perfect ma~ 
turity, and the membranes burnt up and burft, all kinds of 
creatures were produced’: of which thofe which had ob- 
tained the greater degree of heat, became volatiles, and 
flew upwards ; thofe in which the earthy concretion pre- 
vailed, were placed in the rank of reptiles, and other ter- 
reftrial animals; and the creatures whichchiefly confifted of 


- a watry nature, repaired to a congenial element, and were 


called fifh. * At length the earth, continually hardening 
more and more by the heat of the fun, and by the winds, - 
could no longer produceany of the larger animals ; but they 
began to propagate their feveral fpecies by generation. And, 
to obviate any objection againft the poffibility of the earth’s 
producing living creatures, our author inftances in the vaft 
number of mice, which are faid to be bred in the Upper 
Egypt, out of the putrefied mud, after the dbverflowing of 
the Nile i. hie 

Tu1s cofmogony, as has been obferved *, agrees in fub- 
flance with the former, but is more large (as later comment- 
aries ufed to be) in particulars, and nice attempts to a me- 
chanic explication of the generation of the world without 
any help from Gop! : which confent is an argument, that 
they took their notions from the fame fountain, Thoyth, 
And Eufebius makes the fame animadverfion on this latter, 
as he does on the former ; that the name of Gop isnot fo 
much as mentioned therein, but a kind of fortuitous and 
fpontaneous formation of the univerfe introduced ™. To 
confirm which judgment, he in another place recites a paf- 
fage of Porphyry, who, in his epiftle to Azebo, an Egyp- 
tian prieft, writes, that Cheremon and others thought, 
there was nothing prior to the vifible worlds, and began 
their difcourfes with the Egyptian gods, which were no 
other than the planets and ftars which fill the zodiac, or 
tnofe which rife with them ; forafmuch as they who made 
the fun the demiurgus, or architeé? of the world, interpreted 
their ftories of [is and Ofiris, and the reft of their facred 
fables, altogether into the ftars and planets, and the river 
Nile; and explained all things univerfally into natural or in- 
animate, and nothing into incorporeal and living fubftances. 


_' Drop. Ste. lib. i. p. 7, 8. The account of the cofmogony 
given in a {purious baok, attributed to Hermes, intituled divine 
Sermons, is purpofely omitted, as of no authority or credit, 
* Vid. Grotium de veritate rel. Chrift. 1. i. fe€. 16. in notis. 
 CumBert. on Sanchon, p. 9. m Fuses. de prep. ev. 
Liseegep. 2}. , 
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From whence E ufebius infers, that even the fecret theolocy 
of the Egyptians deified no other than the ftars and planets, 
~ and acknowleged no incorporeal principle of the univerfe, 
_ Morany demiurgic reafon, god, or gods, or intelligent and 
invifible powers, but the vifible fun only, referring the pro- 
‘duction of all things to the material, fenfelefs, and perith- 
able elements *. Herewith agrees alfo that concife account 
of the Eyptian philofophy given us by Diogenes Laertius °, 
from AZanetho and Hecatzus ; that matter was the firft prin- 
ciple, out of which the four elements were afterwards fepa- 
rated, and all.kinds of animals perfe€tly formed; and that 
the fun and moon were their gods, the one being called 
-Offris, and the other J/s. 
From this imputation of acknowleging no deity be- 
fides ftupid matter, the Egyptians have been ftrenuoufly de- 
‘fended by a very able man P, who thinks what Eu/ebius 
urges againft them to be of the lefs weight, becaufe he 
plainly contradiéts it elfewhere by declaring, that that na- 
__tion profeffed the belief of a demiurgic reafon, and intelle- 
-Gualarchitect of the world, whom, he tells us from the 
fame Porphyry, they called Cneph, and fymbolically repre- 
fented in the fhape of a man of a dark-blue complexion, 
holding a girdle anda fceptre, with a royal plume on his 
head, and thrufting forth an egg out of his mouth, from 
whence proceeded another god, whom they named Pdtha, 
and the Greeks Vulcan. The reafon of which hieroglyphic 
is thus given: becaufe this intelle€tual being is difficult to 
be found out, hidden, and invifible ; and becaufe he is the 
giver of life, and king of all things ; and becaufe he is 
‘moved in an intelle€tual or fpiritual manner, which is figni- 
fied by the feathers on his head. The egg, which proceeds 
from the mouth of this god, is interpreted to be the world 2. 
The firft moft divine Being was alfo fometimes defcribed as 
a ferpent with an hawk’s head, beautiful to look on ; who, 
if he opens his eyes, fills the univerfe with light in his firft- 
_born region; but, if he winks, darknefs is made’. And 
as for that paflage in Porphyry’s epiftle, concerning Chere- 
mon, where he only propounds doubts to Anebo, as defiring 
further information from him concerning them, /amblichus 
has given an anfwer to it, under the perfon of dbammo, 
another Egyptian prieft, who fays, that Cheremon, and 
thofe others who pretend to write of the firft caufes of the 


1 Idem ibid. 1. ili, c. 4. .° In procemio, p. 8. ~~? Dr. 
Cupworrs, in his intell. fyflem, p. 317, &c. 1 Euses. 
de prep. ev. Liii, c.11, p.t15. ©! Idem ibid, 1. iui. ¢. 10. 
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world, declare only the laft and loweft principles, as like- 
wife thofe who treat of the planets, zodiac, and other aftro- 
nomical matters ; for the Egyptians did not refolve all ” 
things into nature, but diftinguifhed both the life of the 
foul, and the intelleCtual life, from that of nature, not in 
the univerfe only, but in man alfo ; acknowleging an intel- 
lectual mind and reafon firft to have exifted of themfelves, © 
and fo this whole world to have been made’. From which 
teftimony of Jamblichus, who was but little junior to Por- 
phyry, and cotemporary with Eu/ebius, and who had made 
it his bufinefs to inform himfelf thoroughly of the £ Syptian 
theology, it plainly appears, that the Egyptians did not ge- 
nerally fuppofe (as Charemon pretended concerning fome of 
them) a fenfelefs inanimate nature to be the firft original of 
all things ; but that as well in the world, as in ourfelves, 
they acknowleged foul fuperior to nature, and mind or 
intelleét fuperior to foul, this being the maker of the 
world* : and many paffages to the fame purpofe might be 
produced from the fame writer, and from the Hermaic 
books now extant, among which though much is forged 
and {purious, yet it feems very probable, that they contain 
fome remains and tin&tare of the old Egyptian and Her- 
metic doGtrine. But we cannot omit obferving, that it was 
thought to be fo notorious and confefled a thing, that the 
Egyptians held the world not only to have had a beginning, 
but alfo to have been made by Gon, that Simplicius, a 
zealous contender for the world’s eternity, affirms the 1/0- 
faze hiftory of the creation of the world by Gop to have 
been nothing elfe but a fabulous tradition, and wholly drawn 
from Egyptian fables u, 

Burr thefe different authorities may be perhaps reconciled 
by diftinguifhing between the religion of the Lower E ey t, 
whofe inhabitants were grofs idolaters, and that of Thebais, 
where the worfhip of Cneph, the immortal and fupreme 
Gop, fo much prevailed, that they were not taxed towards 
the charge of maintaining the facred animals worfhiped by 
the others *, 

Berore we difmifs the Egyptians, it may not be amifs 
to obferve, that their priefts alfo taught, that the earth had 
certain periods or revolutions, being deftroyed alternately 
by water and fire, and renewed again ¥, 


$ JamBiicuus apud Cupworvty, intel. fyftem, p 
t Cupwort, ibid. « Simpric. in Ariftot. 
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As to the Chaldeans or Babylonians, 
held the nature of the world to be eternal, and that it had lonian cof 
neither any original generation, nor is fubje& to any future mogony. 
corruption ; yet that the order and beautiful difpofition of all 
things were caufed by a divine providence ; and that what- 
ever are now in the heavens are not cafual, or {pontaneous, 
- but perfected by the determinate and eftablithed decree of : 
_ the gods”. But Bera/us, who ought to challen 
authority, both in refpe@ to his antiquity, and his being 
himfelf ofthat nation, has left us the following account of 
their cofmogony, taken from what Oannes (of whom more 
hereafter) wrote concerning the origin of things. Thete 
was, fayshe, atime when the univerfe was darknefs and 
water, wherein frightful animals of compounded forms were 
generated : that fome men were born with two wings, 
others with four, and two faces ; fome having but one body 
. and two heads, one of a man, the other of a Woman, and 
double privities, of the male and of the female: that of 
other men, fome had the legs and horns of goats, fome 
horfes feet, others the hinder parts of horfes, and the fore 
parts of men, being in the form of Hippocentaurs : that 
bulls were generated having the heads of men; and dogs 
with four bodies, having in their hinder parts the tails of 
fifhes ; and horfes with dogs heads : that there were alfo 
men, and other animals, which had the heads and bodies of 
horfes, but the tails of fifhes; and other living creatures 
having the fhapes of all kinds of beafts. Befides thefe, there 
were alfo generated fifhes, and creeping things, and ferpents, 
_and many other animals very wonderful, and having the 
mixed fhapes of one another ; whofe pi@tures are alfo kept 
in the temple of Belus. The governefs of all thefe was a 
woman, named Omoroca *, which in the Chaldee tongue is 
Thalatth*, but in Greeé fignifies the fea, and with equal 
propriety the moon. ‘This being the conttitution of the 
univerfe, Belus came and divided the woman in the midft, 
_ and the one half of her made the earth, and the other half 
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ge the greater 


2 Diop. Sic. 1. ii. p. 116. 2 In Scaliger’s edition, Omor- 
ca, Our author having tranflated this name into Chaldee, it 
mutt be derived from fome other language ; but, as he does not 
tell us what that language is, we fhall not offer at an etymology 
of it. > This word is fo near in found to the Greek word 
thalaffa, the fea, that one would fufpeé it to be forged, at leaft 
much corrupted. Perhaps it may have been written for the 
Chaldee or Syriac thalilutho, which fignifies moifture, or hu- 
mectation, and anfwers to the explication afterwards given. The 
fea and moon were reckoned the two fources of moifture. 

the 
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the heaven, and the animals which were in. her perifheds 
But: he fays, that thefe things are delivered concerning the 
nature of the world in an allegorical manner. For the 
world being humid, and animals generated therein, the 
aforefaid god took. away the woman’s head, and the other 
gods mixed her body, which fell down, with the earth, and 
‘formed men ; for which reafon they are intelligent, and par- 
take of divine wifdom:: that Belus, whom. they interpret 
Fupiter, cutting the darknefs in the midft, divided the earth 
and the heaven from each other, and reduced the world into 
order ; whereupon the animals, not bearing the force of the 
light, became extin&: but Belus, feeing the country defert, 
tho’ fertile, commanded one of the gods to cut off his own: 
head, and to mix the earth with the blood which iffued 
thence, and to form men and beafts that could endure the 
air ; and that Belus perfeéted-the’ ftars, and the fun, and 
the moon, and the five planets ¢. : 
Remarks From this paflage we learn, that the old Babylonians ex- 
thereon. prefly attributed the orderly difpofition of the world, thd 
perfecting the heavenly bodies, and the formation of men 
and animals, to their fupreme god Bel ; though they feem. 
to have held the pre-exiftence‘of matter. It muft therefore: 
be fome theology of the later Babylonians, which could with 
juttice be charged, as it has been, with paffine over in 
filence the one principle of the univerfe ¢; wherein they muft 
have departed from the tradition of their anceftors, the an-_ 
tient Chaldeans, whowere celebrated for their acknowlege- 
ing one fovereign Deity, or maker of the world, as appears 
from that oracle of Apollo, cited by Eufebius ° from Porphyry, 
where the Chaldeans and Hebrews ate alone declared to be 
pofleffed of the true wifdom, as worfhiping Gop, the felt. 
begotten King, in an holy manner. 
The ac- We have indeedanother account of the cofmogony inthe 
count of | Ghaldaie or magic oracles of Zoroa/fres ; but they have fo 
the cofmo- little pretence to genuinenefs. or antiquity, are fo con+ 
gony in rhe fufed a medley of ill-digefted notions, taken chiefly from 
Chaldaic the Platonics’ and Gnoftics, very unfatisfa€tory as to the 
oracles. origin of the univerfe, and talk fo much‘ of unkhown mat- 
ter, the orders of invifiblethings, myftical numbers, jyngesf, 
and other unintelligible jargon, that we might be excufed 
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© ALExanpeER. Potynisr. ex Berofo apud Syncell. chro- 
nogr. p. 29. & Eusgs. chronic. Gree. Scaligeri, p.6. 4 Da- 
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taking any notice of them ; but, as avery learned man has 
thought it worth his while to extraét the fubftance of what 
_ is moft intelligible in thems, we fhall fubjoin it in his own 
words : The Chaldeans, fays he, believe, that the firftof all 
things is eternal, the fupreme Gop : that Gop, who 
is an intellectual light, or fire, did not fhut up his fire within 
his intellectual power, but communicated it toall creatures ; 
firft and immediately, to the firft mind, and to all other 
eternal and incorporeal beings, under which notion are 
comprehended a multitude of gods, angels, good dzmons, 
and the fouls of men. The next emanation is the fupra- 
mundane light, an incorporeal, infinite, luminous fpace, in 
which the intellectual beings refide. The fupramundane 
light kindles the firft corporeal world, the empyreum, or 
firy heaven, which, being immediately beneath the incor- 
poreal light, is the higheft, brighteft, and rareft of bodies. 
The empyreum diffufes itfelf through the zther, which is 
the next body below it, and its fire lefs refined than the 
empyreum: but that it is fire, the more condenfed parts 
thereof, the fun and ftars, fufficiently evince. From the 
zether this fire is tranfmitted to the material and fublunary 
world ; for, though the matter whereof it confifts be not 
light, but darknefs (as are alfo the material or bad demons), 
yet this vivificative fire actuates, and gives life to, all its 
parts, infinuating, diffufing itfelf, and penetrating even to 
the very centre, pafling from above to the oppofite part, 
through the centre of the earth. 

Tue old pagan poets, who greatly contributed to the Te opiud- 
depravation of theology in general, have more particu- ox of the 
larly countenanced this opinion of the world’s being pro- antient pa- 
duced from a chaos without the influence of Gop. F OF, gan poets; 
though they make /ove to prefide, as it were, at the range- 
ing of the confufed matter, by which fome would have us 
underftand the Deity, or the active principle of the univerfe 
diftin& from matter h; yet it is moft probable they thereby 
meant no more than the agreement, of harmony, which 
enfued on the ceflation of that inteftine war of the ele- 
ments ; their /ove having his original from the chaos, as well 
as all the reft of their gods, which were really no other than 
the heavenly bodies, elements, and other parts of nature, 
perfonated, and deified. For which reafon the cofmogony 
of the poets was the fame with their theogony, or genera- 

tion of the gods /. 


é Mr. Sranzey, in his hift, of the Chald. philof. book i. fee. 
¥. ¢. 2. p. 8. h Vid. CupwortH, intell, fyftem, p. 212. 
i Vid. eund, p. 334, &c. 
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Andof Or- _ ORPHEUS, who was the great introducer of the rites of 
pheus in the heathen worfhip among the Greeks, being charged with 

particular. having invented the very names of the gods, and declaring 
their generation, and their feveaal actions, wherein he was 
for the moft part followed by Homer *, is yet faid to have 
been perfectly frlent in his theology, as to any thing intel- 
le€tual, as unfpeakableand unknown ; and to havemade one 
of his principles to be a dragon, having the heads both of a 
bull and a lion, and, in the midft, the face of a dog, with 
golden wings on his fhoulders '. But, notwithftanding the 
extravagancy of Orpheus’s fancy, the generality of the 
Greek pagans, looking on the man, not asa mere poet, but 
an holy and profound philofopher, fuppofed all his fables of 
the gods to be deep myfteries and allegories, which had fome 
hidden and fecret.fenfe under them ; and therefore had an 
high veneration for him, as one divinely infpired ; infomuch 
that Cel/us would have had the Chri(tians rather take Or- 
pheus for a god than Curist, as being a man unqueftion- 
bly indued with an holy fpirit, and one who alfo died a 
violent deathm, And though he were the great propagator 
of polytheifm, yet it has been thought, that he acknowleged 
one fupreme unmade Deity, as the original of all things, 
not only from the great efteem he was.in with thofe two 
moft religious philofophic feéts, the Pythagoreans and 
Platonifts, he being commonly called by them the theologers 
but alfo becaufe they were fuppofed, in great meafure, to 
have owed their theology and philofophy to him, as deriving 
the fame from his principles and traditions >. 

Tuts favourable opinion of Orpheus will yet be better 
founded, if we allow the epitome of the Orphic cofmogony, 
made long ago by Timotheus the chronographer, to contain 
the true doctrine of that poet : far he writes, that Orpheus 
gave an account of the generation of the gods, the creation 
of the world, and the formation of man, profeffing, that 
he delivered nothing from his own invention, but as he was 
informed, on inquiry, by Phebus, Titan, or the fun. 
Which account in brief is, that in the beginning the ether, 
or heaven, was formed by Gon; and that on each fide of 
the zther was chaos and dark night, which covered whatfo- 
ever was under the zther, thereby fignifying, that night was 


K ATHENAGORAS & Justin. Martyr, apud eund. Pp. 298. 
1 Damascius mpi egy, MS. apad Cumberl. review of the 
cofmogony of Sanchoniatho, p. 280. & Cupworvth, ubifup. 


™ Corn, Cexs. 1, vii, p. 367. apud Cudworth, ibid, ™ Cup- 
wort, ibid, 
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prior. He declared alfo, that there was a certain Incom- 
-prehenfible Being, which was the higheft and moft antient 


of afl things, and the maker of the uhiverfe, both of the 
gether itfelf, and of things under the zther : that the earth 
was invifible by reafon of the darknefs which was upon it 5 
but the light, breaking forth through the ether, jllumi- 
nated the whole creation ; this light, which fo brake forth, 
being faid by him to be that highett of all beings before- 
mentioned, whofe name, as revealed by the oracle, was 
counfel, light, and the giver of life : that thefe thtee names 
manifeft one and the fame power and might of that invifible 
and incomprehenfible Gop, who is the maker of all things, 
and who bringeth that which is not, into a ftate of exift. 
ence: by which power were produced all incorporeal prin- 
ciples, and the fun, and the moon, and the ‘ftars, the earth, 
and the fea, and all things therein, both vifible and invifi- 
ble. He likewife declared, that mankind was formed out 


_ of the earth by the fame Deity, and received from him a 
- fational foul, agreeably to what Ms/es has recorded. - 


motheus adds, that the fame Orpheus alfo wrote, that all 
things were made by one godhead of three names, and that 
this Gop is all things °, 

IF this teftimony be admitted, we need not appeal to the 
Orphic verfes, which are very full as to the aflertion of a 
Supreme Deity. It is true, many of thofe verfes are fuppo- 


fititious, and manifeftly forged either by Chriftians or fews : 


but all of them cannot be proved to be fo; feveral bein 

cited by pagan authors, as written, if not by Orpheus him- 
felf, yet by perfons of great antiquity, and well acquainted 
with his do€trine and traditions ; and therefore, by men of 
good learning and judgment, thought genuine, and worthy 
of fome regard’, However, Orpheus’s theology has been 
preferred to that of the other heathens by the Chriftian fa- 
therst : and a late ingenious writer * has furmifed, that his 
eftablifhing of polytheifm was owing rather to the neceflity 


- he wassander of complying with the ftupidity of the barba- 


_ rous people, whom he firft civilized, than his own appro- 
- bation; being obliged to give them, not the religion which 


himfelf beft approved, but fuch a one as they were capable 


of receiving. 


i 


°° Timor. chron. apud Eufeb, chron. Grae. p. 4. & Cepr: 
P. 57. Vid-tiam Suipam, in voce Orpheus ; & Proct. in 
Tim. 1. ii. p.1 7. ® Vid. Cupwortn, ubi fup. p. 295, 
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Bur to return to the Orphic cofmogony, Syrianus fays, 
that Orpheus held two principles, ther and chaos ° ; to 
which Simplicius adds a third, as prior to the other two 5 
viz. time, the meafure of the fabulous generation of the 
gods ; after which, according to Orpheus, the ether and © 
chaos were produced *. By'which it fhould feem he thought 
the zther and chaos were coeval : but it has been obferved, 
that the antients, or the later authors, who have handed 
their opinions down to us, do frequently confound the uni- 
verfe with this fublunary world, and apply what relates di- 
ftinétly to one of the two, to the other, or both promifcu- 
oufly ; and that of the ether here mentioned, the celeftial, 
or firft fabric of things, was made; and of the chaos, the 
fublunary world, or our earth, and others like it, at feveral — 
diftant intervals. Which things ought to have been fepa- ~ 
rately treated, as well with regard to the matter, as to the 
time; tho’ unfkilful authors have often neglected that ne- 
ceflary diftinction ¥. 

Ir is: proper here to obferve, that Orpheus, among other 
eaftern learning, feems to have firft introduced among the 
Greeks the doctrine of the mundane egg, which, in all pro- 
bability, he learned from the Egyptians, who reprefented 
the world by that fymbol *, as many other antient nations 
did, ‘The Phenicians, as we have feen, made their zo- 
phafemin, which were the celeftial bodies, oviform ; and 
worfhiped an egg, in the orgia of Bacchus, as an image of | 
the worldy. And the fame comparifon or refemblance’ 
was made ufe.of by the Chaldeans, Perfians, Indians, and 
Chinefe, as will be obferved hereafter : and this not only for 
its external figure, but alfo for the inward compofition of 
it ; the fhell reprefenting the heaven, the white the air, and 
the yolk the earth2; tho’ others.make out this refemblance. 
in a different manner. Hence Plutarch » obferves, that 
the queftion, which was the elder, the egg or the hen,, was. 
not a trivial inquiry; but, according to the Orphic do@trine,. 
comprehended the antient generation of all things: and the 
author of the hymns.attributed to Orpheus makes the firft-, 
born god, named by the Greeks Phanes, tobe produced from 


* Syrian. in Arift. metaph. c. 2. © Srmpuic. in Arift.. 

de aufcult. phyfic. 1. iv. u Burner ubi fup. p. 130. 
* See before, p. 27. Y PLuv. infympof, 1.ii, queft. 3. 
Vid. Macros. Sat. 1. ii. ¢. 16. 2 Varro, apud Prob. ~ 
gram. in ecl. vi. Virgil. 2 Vid. Acu1LLEM TaTium in — 
Arati phenom. cap. 4. and Burner. theor. facr. tellur. 1. ii, c. 
10. and theory of the earth, book i, c, 5. p. 86. bin | 
fympof. 1. ii. queeft: 3. - 
an 
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an egg*. This was the firft-begotten god, mentioned by 
Athenagoras to have been hatched from the egg, as the fol- 
lowers of Orpheus taught 4. 
' ANOTHER opinion of the Orphic theologers, which 
muft not be forgotten, was, that Gop was all things ; 
but this is not to be underftood in a grofs fenfe, fo as to 
take away all diftin€&tion between Gop and the creature ; 
for they taught this do€trine chiefly on the two following 
accounts: firft, becaufe all things coming from Gop, they 
inferred, that therefore they were all contained in him, 
and confequently were, in a certain fenfe, himfelf. The 
fecond is, becaufe the world produced by Gop, and really 
exifting without him, is not therefore quite cut off from 
him, nor fubfifts alone by itfelf as a dead thing, but is ftill 
livingly united to him, effentially dependent on him, al- 
ways fupported, quickened, and pervaded by him: in the 
Tatter of which fenfes, fume Chriftian divines alfo have 
made Gop to be a// ; as when they affirm the whole world 
to be nothing elfe but Gon expanded ; and when they 
call the creatures, as St. ‘ferom and others often do, the 
rays of the Deity. But though the Scripture itfelf may 
feem to give fome countenance to thefe expreffions, yet 
they ought to be ufed with great caution, being eafily lia- 
ble to miftake and abufe ; and the miftakeand abufe of this 
oné thing might poffibly have been a chief ground of the 
both feeming and real polytheif{m, not only of the Greek 
ind European, but alfo of the Egyptian, and other pagans 5 
they concluding, that becaufe Gop was all things, and 
sonfequently all things Gop, therefore Gop ought to be 
Worfhiped in all things, that is, in the feveral parts of na- 
ure °, 
. WHeETHeR the preceding opinions, as to the original 
if the world, be acquitted of the charge of atheifm, or not, 
tis certain, that the philofophy which derives all things 
rom fenfelefs matter, in the way of forms and qualities, 
yithout the affiftance of a Gop, was of great antiquity, 
nd as old as any records of time among the Greefs ; the 
ntient phyfiologers generally making the ocean, or water, 
> have been the original of all things : for which reafon the 
ath of the godsis faid to be by water, called by the poets 
yx, which, being moft antient, deferved the greateft re- 
ea and was confequently moft proper to fwear by '. 
vnd hence the ocean is by Homer called the progenitor of 


ie Hytat. Tipwloyoy. Vide Lacranr. de falfa rel. Lic. 5. 
Aruenac. legat. pro Chrift. © CupwortTh, intel. fy ft. 
307. f Vid, AristTot. metaph. li. ¢. 3. 
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the gods, and fource of all things 8 : and Thales, the prince - 
of the onze philofophers, held water to be the firft princi- 
ple, whereof all things confifted* ; and they alfo fuppofed, 
that at laft all things fhould be diffolved, and return into 
water again’. But it feems, that thofe antients, when 
they made water to have been the firft principle, did not 
thereby mean the elementary water, but the chaos, which 
was a fluid fubftance, as the Gree& word fignifies, For 
which reafon Zeno and Plutarch took the chaos of Hefiod 
to have been water *. 

The cofmo- ‘THe theogony of this laft-mentioned poet, which, as 

_ gony of — has been obferved, is alfo his cofmogony, is fomewhat 
Hefiod, ~confufed, beginning twice from the chaos, and relating 
things rather in a poetical than philofophical order. The 
fubftance of what he delivers is ; ‘That in the beginning the 
chaos firft exifted, then the wide-extended earth, and next 
_ love, the faireft of the immortal gods ; that the chaos pro- 
duced Erebus and night, from the conjundtion of which 
two iflued «ther and day. After which he proceeds to 
give an account of the feparation of the heaven and {tars 
from the earth, the raifing of mountains, and finking of 
caves ; and of the produétion of the fea, from the heaven 
_ and earth together |. 
aad Kee Bur there is amuch more methodical and complete de- 
ftophanes. fcription of this antient cofmogony given by Ari/fophanes™, 
whencefoever he had it. He writes, that firft were chaos, 
black Erebus, and wide Tartarus, but neither earth, nor 
air, mor heaven: that night, with fable wings, laid the 
firft egg of wind in the vaft bofom of Erebus ; from 
whence, in procefs of time, iffued amiable love fhining 
with wings of gold, like to impetuous whirlwinds ; that 
love, coupling with the obfcure chaos, ingendred animals 
and men ; but that there were no gods before love mingled 
all things, from which mixture of things one with another 


¢ Homer. apud Plut. de placit. philof. Li.e.3. © Prur, 

de placit. phil. 1. i.c.3. Dioc. Larrt, in vita Thalet. p. 7%, 

Cicer. in Lucullo, & de nat. deor. 1. i. This alfo agrees with 

a paflage in Scripture, the genuine fenfe of which (according to 

the jadgment of the beft interpreters) is, that the material hea- 

vens, as well as earth, were made out of water, 2 Pet. iii. 5. 

® Vid. Cupworru intell. fyftem, p. 21. & Burner archzol. |. ¢. 
, p. 138. and theory of the earth, book i. c. 4. p. 63, &c. 
1 Homer. Il. H. Puur, in ftromat. apud Eufeb. de prep. ev, 

1.i.c.8. = * Zewo apud {choliaft. Apollon. Argon. iv. & 


Pru. in tract, aquane an ignis fit utilior, p. 95 5- | Hesiop. 
theog. ver. 116, ™ Inavib, . 
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the heaven and the earth were generated, and the whole 
race of immortal gods. 

Tuis paflage, notwithftanding it is ludicroufly intro- 
duced in a comedy, is conceived, not without reafon, to 
have been really a piece of the old atheiftic fyftem, and may 
be thus explained ; that chaos, or matter, confufedly moved, 
being the original of all things, did from thence rife up 
gradually from leffer to greater perfeétion ; firft, inanimate 
things, as the elements, heaven, earth, and feas ; then, brute 

animals ; afterwards, men ; and, laft of all, gods: as if not © 
only the fubftance of matter, and thofe inanimate bodies of 
the elements, fire, water, air, and earth, were firft in order of 
nature before Gop, as being themfelves alfo gods ®, but alfo 
_ irrationalanimals at leaft, if not mentoo. And thisis the athe- 
iftic creation of the world, gods, and all, out of fenfelefs and 
ftupid matter, or dark chaos, as the only original deity °. 
WHetTHeER Thales, who was a Pheenician by extra&tion, The opini- 
acknowleged any divine or intelligent being, as affifting in onof Tha- 
the formation of the world, is a great queftion. Cicero les. 
indeed tells us, that he was the firft who fearched after 
fuch things, and affirmed Gop to be that mind, which 
created all things out of water ®. And Laertius reports, 
that he ufed to fay, Gop was the oldeft of all things, 
and that the world was the workmanfhip of Gop 4. But, 
on the other fide, there are a cloud of witnefles*, among 
whom are Cicero and Laertius themfelves *, who, with 
joint confent, give Anaxagoras, one of his fucceflors, the 
honour of having firft rejected all chance in the difpofition 
of the univerfe, and introduced a pure intelligent mind, 
_to feparate and compofe the feveral parts of it, So that 
all the philofophers of the Jonic fet, who preceded Anax- 
agoras, being mere materialifts, or hylopathian atheilts, 
Arifiotle feems juftly to have called Thales the prince or 
leader of that philofophy t. The occafion of his being thus 


| a Vid. Arist. de gen#& corrupt. |. ii. ¢, 6. * Cupw. 
- intell. fyftem, p.121. P Cicer. de nat. deor. I.i. p. 36. 
@ Droc. Lagrt. in Thalet. p.21. * Puatoin Phed. p. 72. 
_ Pur. in Pericle, p.154. Arist. metaph. 1.1, ¢. 3. TER- 
--ruriian. de anima. Cxiemens Alex. ftrom. 1. ii. p. 364. 
Euses. de prep. ev. liv. c. 14. p. 75” THEMISsT. orat. xv. ’ 
Avcusrin. de civit. Dei, 1. viii. c.2. Procivs in Timeum. & 
Siwptic. in Arift. de phyfe. aufeult, Tueop. de Grac. affect. 
 ferm. ii, p. 489.  § Cicero denat. deor. 1. i. p. 38, 39- 
Laerrt. in Anaxagora, p. 82. - * More concerning thisque- 
ftion may be read in BayLeE’s diét. hiff. art. Anaxagore, rem. D. 
art. Thales, rem, A, Dr, Cupworrii’s intel. fyftem, Pp. 21. 
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differently reprefented, may poffibly have been, becaufe he 
left no philofophic writings, or monuments of his own, be- 
hind. him ( Anaxagoras being the firft of all the philofophic 
writers"): whence probably it came to pafs, that in after- 
times fome interpreted his opinions one way, and fome an- 
other ; and that he is fometimes reprefented as a theift, and 
fometimes as an atheift *. 

But if Thales be acquitted, yet his next fucceffor, 4n- 
aximander, can by no means be excufed from this imputa- 
tion ; for he fuppofed a certain infinite firft matter, which 
he did not define to be either air, or water, or earth, to be 
the fole principle of the univerfe y ; that the celeftial bodies, 
and infinite worlds, were made of it by fecretion, and that 
generation and corruption proceeded from their moving 
circularly together from eternity. He alfo afferted, that 
the generative principles of heat and cold being feparated, 
when this world was made, a certain {phere of fire firft 
arofe, and encompaffed the air which furrounds the earth, 
as the bark doth a tree: this, being afterwards broken, and 


divided into fmaller fpherical bodies, formed the fun, moon, — 


and ftars*. He held alfo, that the firft animals were ge- 
nerated in moifture, and encompafled with certain thorny 
barks, by which they were defended ; which, after further 
growth,, becoming more dry, and cracking, they iffued 
forth, but lived only a fhort time 2: that men were at firft 
generated in the bellies of fithes ; and, being there nourifh- 
ed till they grew ftrong, and were able to fupport themfelves, 
they were afterwards caft out upon dry land. And the 
reafon of this ftrange opinion, as to the original of man- 
kind, was, becaufe other animals, foon after their birth, be- 
take themfelves to their food ; but man alone in his infancy 
needs to be nurfed up for a confiderable time, and therefore 
could not be preferved at firft in any other manner b, 
From Anqximander’s making this univerfal principle of 
his infinite, fome late writers, and even Clemens Alexandri- 
nus © among the antients, have groundlefly inferred, that he 


« Dios. Lazrr. in Anaxagor. p. 86. Tuemistyus (orat. 
xx.) fays, Anaximander was the firft who publithed a book of 
natural philofophy.. But THropompvs (apud Laert. in Phere- 
cyd. p. 74.) afferts Pherecydes Syrus to have firft written of 
nature and the gods to the Greeks, whofe treatife of the begin- 
nings of things was extant in the time of Laertius, ibid, p. 76. 
* Cupworri, ibid. p. 124. Y Puur. de placitis. philof. Li. 
C. 3. Diog. Lagrr. in Anaximandro, p- 78. Simptic. in 
Ariftot. phyf.l. i. c. 6. 7 Piut. in ftrom. apud Eufeb. de 
prep. ev. l.i.c. 8. # Idem de placitis philof. 1. v. ¢. 19. 
> Idem apud Eufeb. ubi fup. & in fympof. 1, viii. queft. 3. 
ide protrept. po 43, = (eo thereby 
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thereby meant Gon, according to the true notion of him 
or an infinite mind, the efficient caufe of the univerfe, arid 
not ftupid matter 4. But it is plain, that the gods he ac- 
knowleged, owed their original alfo to that infinite matter 
from which he fuppofed all things to be fecreted, and sith 
which they would return ; for he held the gods to be ge- 
nerated, rifing and vanifhing again in long periods of time, 
o that hes gods ie innumerable worlds ©. 
HE phyfiology of naximenes differed but little fr ; 
that of his ee Said inated |: for he held air to be a eae 
firft principle, and infinice’; but that the things which ‘ 
arofe thereout were finite, and fhould at laft be refolved 
ntoit again. He fappofed, that all things were generated 
by a fucceflive condenfation and rarefaction of this air; the 
earth, water, and fire, being firft produced thereout, and 
- then the other parts of the univerfe : he held alfo, that mo- 
tion was from all eternity ; that the fun gained its heat from 
the fwiftnefs of its courfe ; and that air held the world to- 
n the fame manner as the foul, which he took to be 
air alfo, did the human frame 8. He did not, it feems, deny 
there were any gods 5 but was fo far from allowing them to 
have formed the world, that he believed them likewife to 
have their rife from the air*. Pluzarch, after delivering the 
opinions of thefe two philofophers, obferves, that they were 
both of them in the wrong, in fuppofing' the world to have 
_ been generated from matter only, without any efficient 

caufe; matter of itfelf being able to produce nothing, no 
more than a veflel can be made out of a mafs of filver, 
without the help of an artificer '. 

Anaxacoras and Diogenes of Apollonia, two f{cholars amended 
of Anaximenes, attempted to remedy this grand defect in 4y Anaxa- 
the Jonic philofopher, by amending their mafter’s hypo- goras, and 
thefis: the firft, by admitting an intelligent being difting: Diogenes 

from matter, as has been and will be more fully obferved ; of Apollo- 
and the other, by fuppofing the air, the firft principle of * 
the univerfe, to be indued with a divine reafon, without 
which he conceived nothing could be produced from it *. 
So that this opinion differed very little from Spino/i/m. 
© @Vid, Cupworrr’s intell. fyft. p. 124. © Cicer. de nat, 
~ deor. 1. i. € Dioc. Lagrt. in Anaximen. p.80, Ari- 
stor. de aufcult. phyf. Creer. queit. acad. 1, ii. g PLur. 
in ftrom. apud Eufeb. de prep. ev. l.i.c. 8. & de placitis phi- 
lofoph. 1. i. c. 3. h Aucusr. decivit. Dei, ]. viii. c. 2. Vid. 
etiam Circ. de nat. deor. 1. i. & Arisror. }, i. de anima, c. 2. 
3 Pzurarcn. de placitis philof. loco citato. k Aucust. 


de civit. Dei, 1. viii. ¢. 2. 
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Tse manner in which this latter philofophizes, as ta 
the prodution of the world, has fo near a conformity. with 
the Cartefian hypothefis, that it would be wrong to omit it: - 
All things, fays he, being in motion, fome became con- 
denfed, and others rarefied ; in thofe places where conden- 
fation prevailed, a whirling motion, or vortex, was form- 
ed, which, by its revolution, drew in the reft; and the 
lighter parts, flying upwards, formed the fun ', oy 

The atomic UHE next atheiftic fyftem of philofophy is the atomic, 
fiftem, by which is generally fuppofed to have been invented by De- . 
whom in- mocritus, who was elder than Ariffotle and Plato 3 but La- 
wented.  ertius attributes it to Leucippus ™, who was fomewhat fenior 
to Democritus, tho’ he wrote not fo much concerning it 
as Democritus did. Others make this phyfiology much 
more antient : Pofidonius ® avouched it for an old tradition, 
that the firft inventor of it was Mo/chus a Pheenician, who 
lived before the Trojan was ©, and is fuppofed to have been _ 
the fame with Mochus, the Phenician phyfiologer mention- 
ed by /amblichus ?, with whofe fucceflors, priefts and pro- 
phets, he affirms that Pythagoras, while he was at Sidon, 
had converfed. But as Cicero, though Pofdonius’s {cholar, 
{cruples not to queftion his veracity in fome things, and 
exprefly affirms Levcippus, or Democritus, to have been 
the author of this philofophy 3, we think his authority of 
little weight ; much lefs can we approve, as Mr. Selden 
does t, of the conjeéture of Arcerius, the editor of Jam-— 
blichus, that this Aochus was no other than Mofes, the ce- 
lebrated prophet of the Fezws. However, it is probable, 
from fome other confiderations, that Pythagoras was not 
unacquainted with the atomical phyfiology ; for Democritus 
himfelf was of the Italic or Pythagoric fucceffion, and is 
reported to have taken all his philofophy from them: and 
the famous monads of Pythagoras are by fome fuppofed to . 
have been nothing elfe but corporeal atoms t, That Empe- 
docles, who was alfo a Pythagorean, took the world to be 
compounded of minute particles, is exprefly afferted u; and 
will appear more plainly, when we come to give an ac+ 


? PruTarcu. in ftrom. apud Eufeb. de prep. evan. l.i.c. 8, 
™ Dioc. Lagrr. in Leucippo, p- 567. 1 Apud Sexr. Em. 
Firic, adv. mathem. p. 367. & STRazBON. lib. xvi. p. E12: 
® Strao, ibid. P De vita Pythag. c. 3, 2 Cicer. © 
de fato, & de nat. deor. 1. i. * SELDEN. de jure nat. & gent, 
juxta difcipl. Hebr. lib. i, cap. 2. See alfo la vie de Pythagor. 
par Mr. Dac, p. 21. § Dioc. Lagrt. in Democr’ p. 
570. __* Vid. Cupworrn’s intel, fytem, p. 13. Pour, @ 
qe placitis philof. 1. i, cap. 24. iS cae 
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‘Count of his phytiology : and the natural principles of Bea 
_-phantus the Syracufian, another of that fe, were indivi- 
fible bodies, and vacuum. Nor were they the only antient 
philofophers who went that way ; Xenocrates, Heraclides. ° 
Afclepiades, Diodorus, Metrodorus Chius, and the genera- 
lity of the old phyfiologers, having alfo fuppofed indivifible 
particles to be the firft principles of bodies. Notwithftand- 
ing which, Leucippus and Democritus are reputed the firft 
inventors of the atomic philofophy, either becaufe they 
brought it to greater perfection, or elfe, becaufe they firft 
made it a complete and intire fyftem by itfelf, fo as to de- 
rive the original of all things in the whole univerfe from 
fenfelefs ‘atoms, which had figure and motion only, and 
{pace ; from whence it would follow, that there could be 
mo god, not fo much as a corporeal one: for, before 
them, the doétrine of atoms made not an intire philofophy 
by itfelf, but was looked upon as a part or member of 
the whole philofophic fy{tem, and that the meaneft and. 
loweft part too; it being only ufed to explain that which 
was purely corporeal in the world; befides which they 
acknowleged fomething elfe, which was not mere bulk and 
mechanifm, but life and felf-ativity, that is, immaterial 
fubftance ; the head whereof is a Deity diftin& from the 
world. So that there have been two forts of atomifts : 
the firft, holding incorporeal fubftance, ufed that phyfio- 
logy in a way of fubordination to theology : the other, 
allowing no other fubftance but body, made fenfelefs atoms, 
without any mind or underftanding, that is, without any 
Gop, to be the original of all things ; which latter fyftem 
is that vulgarly known by the name of the atomic philofo- 
phy, which was founded by Leucippus and Democritus *, 
and afterwards, with fome alteration, taught by Epicurus, 
though he would not acknowlege, that he had borrowed 

his hypothefis from any Y. 

Bur, whoever firft introduced it, this hypothefis occa- 
fioned a more ftrict and accurate method of Philotoruane ee 
than had formerly been ufed. For the atomitts, neglecting wethod of 
numbers, proportions, harmonies, ideas, qualities, and ele- philofophi- 
mentary forms, immediately proceeded to examine the bodies Ring. 
themfelves,and their phyfical and mechanical properties, their 
motion, figure, fituation of parts, fize, and the like; from 
whence they very rationally afcertained their feveral powers, 
determined their actions, and explained their effects ; 
though the notions they entertained of the indivifibility of 


* Cupworts, p.16,&c, —_-¥ Cre,de nat. deor. 1. i. 
their 
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their atoms, their innate power of motion, inclinations to 
certain places, and the like, be not only without any foun- 
dation, but repugnant to reafon”. “ 

The doe- Tue doétrine of Leucippus and Democritus, as to the 
trine of — Origin of the world, was, that the firft principles were an 


Leucippus infinite number of atoms, or indivifible particles, of differ- 
and De- ent fizes and figures, which, moving fortuitoufly, or with- 
mocritus ; out defign, from all eternity, in infinite fpace, and encoun- 
tering one another, became varioufly implicated and en- 
tangled, and produced firft a confufed chaos of all kinds 
of particles, which afterwards, by continual agitation, 
ftriking and repelling each other, difpofed themfelves into 
a vortex, or vortices, where, after many convolutions and 
evolutions, molitions and effays, in which all imaginable 
fhapes and combinations were tried, they chanced at length 
to fettle into this prefent form and fyftem of things. 
Tuis hypothefis, as to the formation of the principal 
parts of the world, agrees with that of Epicurus, as it is 
reprefented by Lucretius», excepting that no mention is 
made of thofe vortices, which yet were an effential part of 
the former. To the two properties attributed to atoms by 
Democritus, magnitude and figure, Epicurus added a third, 
weight; without which he did not conceive they could 
move at all*. And one of the inevitable confequences of 
the Democritic fyftem being abfolute fatal neceflity (for, 
when they maintained, that the world was made by a for- 
tuitous concourfe of atoms, it was not their meaning to de= 
ny the world to have been neceflarily made according to 
the eternal laws of motion of thofe atoms, but only to ex- 
clude the dire€tion of an intelligent caufe), and fuch necef- 
fity, in the opinion of Epicurus, overturning all morality, 
and reducing the human foul to be a mere machine; in: 
order to account for freedom of will, befides the twofold 
motion of atoms allowed by thofe before him, perpendicular 
and reflexive, he introduced a third; fuppofing that the 
atoms could of themfelves decline from the right line, and 
Move obliquely, even in void fpace, and without any collifion 
at all¢; from which, as he ftrangely inferred, proceeded na- 
tural liberty. And this declination ferved alfo another pur- 


Of Epicu- 


Fus. 


* Burner. archeol. |. i. p. 167. 2 Vid. Dioc. Laerr. 
in Leucippo, p. 567. & in Democrit. p. 573. Pur. de placitis 
phil. li. c. 4, & Pua. de legibus, 1. x. b Vid. Lucrer. de 
rer. nat. I.v. Vurc. eclog. vi. Prur.de placitis phil. Li. c. 4. 
and Sranvey’shift. of philof. part xiii. p. 572, &c. Pron 
ubi fup. ¢. 3. @ Vid. Lucrer. 1, ii. ver, 216, &€. vs 
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pofe, that is, to explain the meeting of the atoms; which, 
if they all moved one way, would have been impoffible ©. 
But the moft material difference between the two hypo- 
thefes, though not often taken notice of, was, that Epi- 
curus admitted no principle at all but the atoms themfelves; 
whereas Democritus believed them to be animated f ; a fup- 
pofition not a whit more abfurd than that of their exiftence 
and fpontaneous motion, and which would yet be of great 
ufe in obviating feveral objeCtions to the atomic fyftem, 
otherwife unan{werable 8. 

As to the production of animals and mankind, the Epi- 
curean philofophy accounted for it in this manner: It was 
fuppofed, that the new-formed earth containing in it the 
feeds of all things, the fun, aéting by its heat on the moifter 
parts, raifed {mall bladders like little wombs, in which the 
embryos, at firft imperfe@t, were conceived, and through 
which they broke their way, when arrived at maturity ; 
and that, for their nourifhment, nature provided bags, 
like fmall breafts, furnifhed with a milky juice. And it 
is pretended, that this fecundity cannot feem ftrange, in 
that juvenile vigour of nature, if we confider what num- 
bers of fmaller creatures and infeéts are at this day bred in 
the fame way. But at length, the feeds of the earth being 
exhauited, fhe, like a woman paft child-bearing, of courfe 
left off this way of producing the more perfeét animals ; 
whence it is that every {pecies is now propagated by copula+ 
tion *, 

Tuts atomic fyftem, which had been fuperfeded by RefleHions 
Plata and Ariftotle, who brought in ideas, forms, and qua- on this fy- 
lities, inftead of the mechanical properties of matter, was fem: 
raifed by Epicurus to an high degree of reputation, and 
continued to flourifh after his death beyond any other phi-' 
lofophy }; though it was juftly decried by the other fe&s, 
on account of the atheifm which naturally flowed from 

its principles. Had Democritus only fuppofed Gop ‘to be 
a mind or intelligence placed in a fphere of fire, and the 
foul of the world *, he would have been much more ex- 
cufeable than in teaching, as he did, that the images of 
objeéts, which on every fide prefent themfelves to us, and 


© Vid. Barve dict. hift. art. Epicure, rem. U. f Aue 
cust. epift. Ixvi. & Vid. Bayredid. art. Leucippe, rem. 
E ; & art. Epicure, rem. F. As to the other differences between 
the doétrines of Democritus and Epicurus, confult Cicer. de 


finib. 1. i. © 4h Vid. Lucrert. ubi fupra. =? Lacranr. 
divin. inftitut. J. iii. ¢, 17. k Piur, de placitis philof. 1. iii. 
Cc. 7° ; % > ae 
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the nature which fcatters round, or emits fuch images, and 
even our own knowlege and underftanding, were to be - 
reckoned among the gods }?. So that what Democritus 
called Gop, had neither the unity, nor eternity, nor im- 
mutability, nor other attributes, which are effential to the 
Divine Nature ; and yet an opinion very like this was not 
long ago advanced ™, on the fuppofition, that our ideas are 
in Gop, and that they cannot be a modification of a 
created mind ; from which it feems to follow, that our 
ideas are Gop himfelf. As to Epicurus, he acknowleged 
indeed, that there were gods, and that they deferved to be 
worfhiped on account of the excellence of their nature, 
though no benefit was to be expected from them, nor any 
harm to be feared®: for he allowed them to be neither 
the makers, nor the governors, of the world. And yet a 
very learned man has undertaken the defence of Epicurus, 
as to this latter point ; and maintained, that he did not 
deny a divine providence P, He fuppofed the gods were 
immortal, and fupremely happy, leading a life of perfect 
inaction and tranquillity ; that they were of human form, 
yet had not real bodies and blood, but fomething analogous 
to them 4 ; and, left he fhould at once deftroy their immor- 
tality, and fubje& them to deftruction, he taught, that they 
were not compofed of atoms, like other beings', though 
_fome have, by miftake, affirmed the contrary *. It is well 
known, that this corpufcular philofophy has been revived 
by fome moderns, who, rejecting the eternity of the atoms, 
and their fortuitous motion, but following, in almoft all 
other refpects, the old hypothefis of Leucippus, have made 
a very fine fyftem of it. This is what Ga/féndi has done, 
who differs from De/cartes, as to the principles of bodies, 
in nothing but the retaining a vacuum. The {cholaftic 
divines among the AZohammedans, who are very orthodox 
as to the creation of the world by Gon, do alfo admit both 
atoms and a vacuum: but their atoms are different from s 
thofe of Leucippus ; for they have no magnitude, and are 


' Creer. de nat, deor. I. i. mF, MALERancue’s notion 
of feeing all things in Gop. "Vid, Bayxe dia. hift. art. 
Democrite, rem. Po ° Vid. Cicer. de nat. deor. I. i. SE- 
nec. de beneficiis, I. v.c. 19. & GassEnp. de vita & moribus 
Epicuri, l.iv. c. 3. P Monf. pu Ronpex de vita & mori- 
bus Epicuri, Amit. 1693. in 12mo, ? Cicer. ubi fupra, 
Dios. Lazxr. in Epicuro, p. 634. 655. 661. Pur. de pla- 
citis philof, l,i. ¢.7. Szxr. Empiric. contra math, Pp: 312. 
* Cicer. ubifupra. Lacrant. de ira Dei,c. 10. ‘ Ter- 
TULLIAN. adv, gentes,¢. 47. Aucusr. epift. lvi, 
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_which it is fuppofed he meant, that the world was not 
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all like one another ; and they fuppofe, as that vhilofopher 
ought to have done, that every atom of a living body is 
alive, that every atom of a fenfitive body is indued with 
fenfe, and that the underftanding refides in an atom; tho’ 
they differ as to the foul and knowlege, whether they con- 
fift in a fingle atom, or a collection of feveral *. 

Tose, who, allowing the eternity of matter, intro- The opini- 
duce an intelligent mind as the difpofer thereof into the on of thofe, 
form the world now bears, may be again fubdivided into wha, bold- 
two clafles: one, who, allowing no fubftance but matter, @g the e- 
fuppofed it to be indued with underftanding and life, and ternity of 
confequently to be Gop; and another, who held Gop and ”4/4¢75 
matter to be two diftinét and independent beings: admit an 

Tue firft opinion, which, as has been faid, differs but “*teligent 
little from Spinofi/m, feems to have been that of Diogenes wie? a 
of Apollonia* ; and was certainly maintained by Hppa/us ; Hie gels 
of Metapentus, Heraclitus, and the Stoics. oe Ya 

Hippasus and Heraclitus held fire to be the firft prin- thofe he 
ciple, of which all things were made, and into which, after fippo/ed 
the revolution of certain periods, they will be again re- marrer to 
folved; and that this fire was Gop*, whom Heraclitus be the only 
defcribed to be that moft fubtile and moft fwift fubftance, /ubjtance, 
which permeates or paffes through the whole univerfe ¥. and indued 

Tue notions of Heraclitus feem to have been very con- with un- 
fufed, at leaft as they are now reprefented to us ; which is 47/tand- 
no wonder at all, fince he fo much affected obfcurity in”: 
what he wrote concerning natural philofophy, that he was The apse 
thence furnamed the obfcure %. He is faid to have denied ” ay Eee 
the world to have been made either by gods or men2; by pafus, He: 

raclitus, 
made by any whatfoever, after fuch a manner as an afti- 
ficer makes an houfe, by machines and engines, acting from 
without upon the matter ; but by a certain inward plaftic 
nature of its own”. He afferted the fatal neceffity of all 
things; but taught that they were in a perpetual flux, 
nothing remaining at a ftand. His account of the forma- 
tion of the world was, that the fire being extinguithed, the 
grofieft parts of it, coalefcing, made the earth, which, be- 
ing loofened by the fire, produced water, and, from the 


t Vid. MaimoniD. in more nevochim, C. 73. = Sce 
before, p. 39- x Piur. de placit. phil. li.c. 3. Crem. 
Auex. in protrept. Vid. etiam Ciceron. acad queft. |. iv. 
& de nat. deor. 1. iii, y Puat. in Cratylo, p. 413- 
= 54] wg. Vid. Crceron. de finib. 1. ii. Crem, ALEX. 
ftrom., v. a PLut. de anime proc. p. 1014. b Cup- 
worTH intellect, fyft. p. 152, &¢. 
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exhalation of water, the air was generated*. As the opi= 


nions of Heraclitus, concerning the origin of things, were 
adopted by the Stoics, of whom immediately, we fhall not 


46: 


and Hip- inlarge here ; but only obferve, that the great phyfician . 


pocrates. Hippocrates had the fame notion of the Deity with Hera- 
clitus, declaring his belief to be, that heat or fire was im- 
mortal and omnifcient ; and that it faw, heard, and knew 
all things, both prefent and future 4, 
The opini- THE Stoics held two firft principles, Gop, and matter 
on of the void of all quality, the one aCtive, and the other paflive, 
Stoics. and that they were both corporeal ®; for they did not ac- 
knowlege any fuch thing as incorporeal fubftance’ ; by 
which means they ftrangely confounded themfelves, and 
reduced their two principles, in effeét, to one and the 
fame. They affirmed Gop to be an immortal, rational, 
and perfect animal, confcious of his own happinefs, fubjeé& 
to no evil, governing the world, and all things init, by 
his providence ; and the architeét, and, as it were, the 
father of the univerfe §, But they more ufually defcribed 
him to be a firy fpirit, void of all figure, yet changing him- 
felf into all things ; or an artificial fire methodically pro- 
ceeding to the generation of the world, and containing 
within himfelf all feminal reafons or models, according to 
which every thing is formed purfuant to fate; which is 
alfo their defcription of nature‘, This fpirit, they fay, 
quickens, fuftains, and pervades, the whole world, and 
every part of it, as the foul does the human body, being 
called by feveral names, according to the different form 
of the matter which it animates. For which reafon they 


hold the world itfelf to be Gop, and every part of it a’ 


member of him *. So that this fet, in appearance, has 
confoundea Gop and nature together, though their ge- 
nuine doctrine feems to have been, that there was not 
only an intelletual confcious foul prefiding over the whole 


© Puur. de placit. phil. Li.c.3. Vid. etiam Droc. Lagrr. 
in Heraclit. p. 551, &c. ¢ Hippocrat. de prin. aut car- 
nib. fect, 1, * ArisToctes de phil, apud Eufeb, de ‘prep. 
ev. 1.xv. cap. 14. Diog. Larrr. in Zenon. Cittieo, P- 449. 
Srnec. ep.65. Cre. de nat. deor. 1. ii, € Vid. Lipsium 
de phyfiol. Stoic. lii. cap. 4, & 5. & Diog. Laerr. ubi 
fupra, p. 458.  Piur. de placitis philof. 1. i, ¢. 6, & 7. 
? Dio. Laser. ubifup. p. 465. Cic. ubi fup. k Vid, 


eofd. & Puur. ubifupr.c.7. Srnec. quatt, nat. lei. c. 45. &. 


epift. gz. Lucan. Pharfal. I. ix. ver. 578. Dipymum apud 

Enfeb, de prep. ev. 1.xv. c. 15, &. ~ Vircit. georg. |. iv.’ 

ver, 221. & fineid. 1. vi. ver. 724. were 
world, 
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world, yet lodged more immediately in the firy matter of 
it ; but alfo a certain plaftic or fpermatic nature, contain- 
ed under or within the former, and which was properly the 
fate of all things). And the admitting of fuch a fubordi- 
nate plaftic nature or life, which aéts in order to certain 
ends, though without any fenfe or confcioufnefs, has been 
thought very reafonable by fome, though exploded by 
others, and that for the avoiding of thefe two confequen- 
ces; either, that, in the formation and organization of na- 
tural and animal bodies, every thing comes to pafs fortui- 
toufly, for the fake of no final caufes, and without the 
guidance and direction of any mind or underftanding ; to 
aflert which, feems irrational and atheiftical ; or elfe, that 
Gop himfelf doth immediately form every the minuteft 
thing, as it were, with his own hands, which is very inde- 
cent to fuppofe ™. There were fome Stoics, it is true, who, 
rejecting all animality or confcioufnefs in the world, made 
it to be governed by a vegetable or plaftic nature only, 
as Boethius, whom we have already mentioned, in parti- 
cular did ; but their opinion ought by no means to be im- 
puted to the whole fect. 

As to the conftitution of the world, the peculiar dogm 
of the Stoics, which Zeno, their mafter, feems to have 
borrowed from Heraclitus, was, that in certain periods, 
or alternate viciffitudes of time, the univerfe is diffolved 
by fire, and re-produced out of it;. Gop withdrawing, or 
abiarbing all things into himfelf by a general conflagration, 
and afterwards producing them out of himfelf again®. In 
which fucceffive conflagrations, they held, that not only 
the world, but all the inferior gods alfo, are melted down 


-into their fupreme deity, the intelle€tual firy foul, or prin- 


ciple of the univerfe ° ; who, during that interval, refts in 
himfelf, confidering his providence, and entertained with 
thoughts becoming himfelf?, till he again emits and brings 
the world into being ; the manner of which renovation 
Zeno thus defcribes: Gop, being alone, changes all fub- 


_ ftance from fire, firft into air, and then into water ; and as 


the feed is contained in the plant, fo Gon, being the fe- 


minal reafon of the world, left fuch a feed inthe moifture, 


as might afford proper matter for the generation of thofe 


1 Vid. CupwortTh, intell. fyftem, p. 133, &¢. 423, &c. 
m Vid. eund. p. 148, &c. 1 Dioc. Laert. in Zenonem, 
2451, Numenivs apud Eufeb. prep. ev. 1. xv. ¢. 18, 19. 
© Vid. Piur. adverfus Stoicos, p. 1075, & de defeétu oracul. 
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things which were to be produced ; that the groffer parts 
of this watry matter, fubfiding, made the earth ; the finer, 
the air; and thofe ftill more fubtilized, the fire. The. 4 
four elements being thus generated, from the mixtute of » 
them proceeded plants and animals, and all other fpecies 4. 


Of the Wirt thefe notions of the Stoics agrees the doétrite 
Pendets iz which is faid to be almoft univerfal among the Péndets * 
India. (who are Indian gentiles), and fecretly entertained by the 


Sufis and learned men of Perfia, being the fame in fub= 
ftance with the philofophy of Flud, which Gaffendi has 
taken the pains to refute. Thefe cabalifts pretend, that 
Gop, or the fupreme, immoveable, unchangeable Being, 
has not only produced the fouls of creatures out of his own 
fubftance, but whatever is material or corporeal in the 
univerfe alfo ; and that this produétion is not made fimp! 
in the way of efficient caufes, but by an actual extra€tion 
or extenfion of his own fubftance, which is creation, as 
deftruction is nothing elfe but the refuming that divine fub- 
ftance into himfelf ; which they illuftrate by the following 
fymbol. They feign, that a certain immenfe fpider was 
the firft caufe of all things; which, drawing the matter 
from its own bowels, wove the web of this univerfe, and 
difpofed it with wonderful art; fhe, in the mean time, fit= 
ting in the centre of her work, feels and direéts the motion 
_ of every part: till at length, when fhe was pleafed herfelf 
fufficiently in ordering and contemplating this web, the 
draws all the threads fhe had fpun out, again into herfelf ; 
and, having abforbed them, the univerfal nature of all crea. 
tures vanifhes into nothing*. Another comparifon made 
ufe of by them is, that Gop is like an immenfe ocean, 
wherein feveral phials full of water are fwimming; that 
thefe phials, whitherfoever they go, are always in the fame 
ocean, and in the fame water ; and, when they break, the 
water contained in them will be united to their whole, that 
is, to the ocean, of which they are portions'. But this 
Jaft is by no means a ftri@t parallel ; for the matter of the 
phials is a fecond fubftance, which, by its interpofition, ~ 
feparates the water inclofed in thofe phials, from the ocean x 
but if there was fuch a thing as a foul of the world; it 
would be expanded through all parts of the univerfe, nov 


1 Diog, Larrr. ubi fup. p. 450.454. Vide Sros #1 ec, 
phyf. c. 20. " We take this word to be the Malayan pandit, 
which fignifies a man of letters, * Bernier, fuite des me- 
moires fur empire du grand mogul, p-202,&c. Burner. in- 
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* thing could hinder the union of every particular foul with ” 
its whole, nor would death be a means of their reunion. 
THERE is alfo a fet among the Chinefe, who acknow- Of certain 
lege nature to be the fole deity, thereby underftanding that fas a- 
hatural power or operation, which, being the efficient caufe mong the 
of motion and reft, produces, maintains, and preferves all Chinefe. 
things. They take her to be the foul which univerfally 
informs matter, and call her a principle independent of 
all others ; but as they feparate this principle from all cor- 
poreal and fenfible matter, its imperfections and definitions, 
they do in this particular differ fomething from the Stoics ; 
though they who incline to this fect do believe, as they did, 
that the world hath had a beginning, and fhall have an end, 
but fhall afterwards begin and end again as before, and fo- 
perpetually be renewed and perifh. And, according to 
this opinion, numerous worlds have already exifted ; and 
others, to an infinite number, will hereafter fucceflively 
make room for one another ¥. 
Bur the opinion more commonly embraced at this time 
by the Chine/e, and wherein the atheifm, which has fo ge- 
nerally infected them, confifts, comes rather nearer to the 
Stoic doétrine, though not without fome confiderable dif- 
ferences; and it is this: hat Gon is the material foul of 
the whole world, or rather only of its moft excellent part, 
the heaven ; and that his providence and power are finite 
and limited, though much excelling the prudence and 
power of man: that there are diftin@ fpirits in the four 
parts of theworld, the fun, ftars, mountains, rivers, plants, 
‘cities, houfes,.and, ina word, in all things; fome of which 
fpirits they fuppofe to be evil, making them the immediate 
caufe of all the mifchiefs and difafters to which human life 
is fubjeGt. By this diftribution of fouls throughout all 
nature, they are not at a lofs to account for its whole ceco- 
nomy, and to fupply the want of an almighty power, and 
infinite providence, which they allow to no one fpirit, not 
fo much as to that of the heaven. ‘They fuppofe, indeed, 
— that the foul of the beaven acts on nature with a power 
and prudence incomparably greater than what man is in- 
dued* with ; but, at the fame time, acknowlege in the 
foul of every other thing an inward power, naturally inde- 
pendent on that of the heaven, and which fometimes a¢ts 
even in contradition to the defigns of heaven. So thar, 
according to them, the heaven governs nature as a mighty 
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king ; the other fouls owe him obedience, which he almoft 
always forces themto pay ; yet there are fome which now- 
and-then difpenfe with their duty in that refpeét, and re- 
fufe to obey *» 

‘THis laft opinion differs widely from another enter- 
tained by a feét of the fame nation, and eftablifhed by 
royal authority in the year of Chrift65. Its founder was 
fon of the king In fan vang, who was firtt named She, or 
She Kia ¥, and afterwards, when he arrived at the age of 
thirty, Foe, that is, not a man”. ‘The fecret doétrine of 
this feét, which is never difcovered to the fimple or vulgar, 
is, that a void or emptinefs 2 is the principle and end of 
all things ; that our firft parents fprang from thence, and, 
on their death, returned into it ; and that alt men are like- 
wife refolved into that principle by death ; that mankind, 
and the elements, and all creatures, make a part of this 
void: fo that there is but one fubftance in the univerfe, 
which is diverfified in particular beings only by figures and 
qualities, or interior configurations ; in a manner as water, 
which is always eflentially water, though it be in the fhape 
of fnow, hail, rain, or ice >. ‘They defcribe this original 
being as a pure, limpid, fubtile, infinite fubftance, which 
can neither be generated nor corrupted, but is both perfect 
itfelf, and the perfection of all things, remaining in perpe- 
tual repofe, but without heart, virtue, underftanding, or 
power, the great property of its eflence being neither to 
act, underftand, nor will any things, This opinion is 
the fountain from whence that which we have mentioned 
to obtain among the Fapone/e * is derived; and differs from 
Spinofi/min allowing an emerfion of the world from a very 
different ftate poffible, if not actually to have been; as it 
does both from that, and the Stoic do@rine, in divefting 
their firft principle of adtivity and underftanding. <A fol- 
Jower of Confucius has refuted the extravagancies of this 
fect by that eftablifhed maxim, that nothing can be produced 


* La Lousere defcript. de Siam, tom. 
¥ So we choofe to exprefs what other authors, 
tuguefe fpelling and pronunciation, 
ing throughout this work to reduce 
nefe and Japonefe words, as near as 
nunciation. 7 See the ata eruditor. Lipfie, 1688, p. 257, 
in the extra€t. of the philof. of Confucius, printed at Paris, 1687. 

* The Chinefe words are cung hiu; the Latin tranflation, va- | 
cuum && inane, > Biblioth. univ. tom. vii, p-406. <* A@a 
eruditor. Lipfie, 1688, page 258, * See before, 
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from nothing ; by which he muft have fuppofed, that they 
taught the firft principle of all things to be norbing® ; and,- 
confequently, that the world had a beginning, wichout ei- 
ther an efficient caufe, or matter. But it is more proba- 
ble, that, by the words wid, and emptine/s, they intended 
enly to exprefs that which has not the properties of fenfible 
matter, and underftand thereby what the moderns under- 
ftand by /pace, which is conceived to be diftin& from body, 
and whofe indivifible, impalpable, penetrable, immoveable, 
and infinite extention isfomething real. It is eafy to per- 
ceive, that fuch a being could not be the firft principle, if 
it were inactive, as thefe Chinefe philofophers pretend : 
Spinofa has not been fo abfurd; the abftraét idea which 
he gives of the firft principle, is no more, properly fpeak- 
ing, than the idea of /pace ; but then he indues it with 
motion, from whence all the varieties of matter may pro- 
ceed f, 

THE Siamefe have alfo fome agreement with the Stoics, Of the 
in their notion of the alternate deftruCtion and renovation Siamefe ; 
of the univerfe. Their Ta/apoius teach, that the figure or 
model of the world is eternal, but that the vifible world is 
not; for whatever we fee in it, lives, in their opinion, and 
muft die ; and there will at the fame time be re- produced 
other beings of the fame kind, another heaven, another 
earth, and other ftars: and in this manner, they fay, na- 
ture has perifhed, and been renewed, feveral times 8. 

Nor was this doétrine unknown’to the later Fews, andthe 
whofe cabbalifts are fuppofed to account for the origin of /ater Jews. 
things, by making them emanations from a firft caufe, and 
therefore pre-exiftent, though perhaps under another form. 

They fpeak alfo of the refuming or withdrawing of things 
into the firft being, by a revolution and reflitution of them 
to their firft ftate; as if they believed their En Soph *, or 
firft infinite Being, to contain all things, and that there is 
always thefame quantity of deingin the univerfe, whether 
in the created or uncreated ftate. When it is in its un- 
created or antemundane ftate, Gon is fimply all things ; 
but when it becomes the world, the degree or quantity of 
being or entity is not increafed, but Gop expands and un- 
folds himfelf by emanations and effluxes from the fuperior 
to the lower parts ; whereby the different forms and orders 
of created beings are conftituted. For which reafon they 
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often fpeak of greater and fmaller veflels, as it were, to re- 
ceive thofe efluxes; and of effluent rays; and of canals, 
through which they flow, and are propagated ; ina word, 
when Gop retraéts thofe rays, the external world perifhes, 
and all things again become Gon i: he fendeth forth his [pi- 
rit, and they are created, and he reneweth the face of the 
earth; he hideth his face, and they are troubled ; he taketh 
away their breath, they die, and return to their duft *. 
2. Theopi- We come now to fpeak of thofe who held two diftin& 
xion of and independent principles, co-exiftent from eternity, Gop 
thofe who and matter ; which is {uppofed to have been the opinion of 
held two Pythagoras and Plato; and was certainly that of Anax- 
Hits °°" agoras, Archelaus, and feveral others. 
aa ie i Wuar was the opinion of Pythagoras’s mafter, Phe- 
ibe E a recydes of Syros, as to the origin of the world, is fomewhat 
matter, Uncertain: from the firft words of a treatife of his, extant 
Theopinion in the time of Diogenes Laertius, which are indeed fome- 
of Phere- what corrupted and obfcure, it feems he believed three 
cydes, eternal beings, ‘fupiter or Gop, time, and the earth!. 
Pythago- But Pythagoras himfelf is faid to have afferted two fub- 
ras. ftantial felf-exiftent principles, a monad, or unity, and a 
dyad, or duality; by the former of which Gop, or an 
active principle or mind, is generally allowed to be meant 
(tho’ fome imagine the Pyitahans monads were atoms ™) ; 
but what the latter fignifies is uncertain, it being fometimes 
interpreted to be a demon, or evil principle, informing mat- 
ter, or the vifible world ", and at other times to be a paffive 
principle, or matter itfelf°; the number two being ufed as 
atype, to fhew the variety, inequality, divifibility, and 
continual changes of matter, as ome was to exprefs the 
unity, identity, indivifibility, and unchangeablenefs of the 
divine natureP. Yet it may be queftioned whether Pytha- 
goras by his dyad meant matter or no: for Porphyry thus 
interprets the two Pythagoric principles. The caufe, fays 
he, of that fympathy, harmony, and agreement, which is 
in things, and of the confervation of the whole, which is 
always the fame, and like itfelf, was by Pythagoras called 
unity, that unity which is in the things themfelves being 
but a participation of the firft caufe; but the reafon of 


‘Vid. Burner. archeol. I.i. p. 63, &c. © Pfalm civ. 29, 
30. 1 Dioc. Lazrt. in Pherecyde, p. 76. ™ See before, 
oe " Prurarcu. de placitis philof, 1. i. cap. 7. 
© Idem ibid. cap. 3. Vid. Numen. apud Eufeb. de prep. ev. 
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difference, inequality, aud conftant irregularity in thi 
was byhim called adyad3. ‘Thus, according ‘ Prien 
by the Pythagoric dyad, is not fo much meant matter as 
the infinite and indeterminate nature, and paffive capability 
of things. So that the monad and dyad of Pythagoras feem 
to have been the fame with Plato’s finite and infinite * ; the 
former of which two only is fubftantial, that firft moft 
fimple being, the caufe of all unity, and the meafure of all 
things s. 

However, if Pythagoras’s dyad be to be underftood 
of a fubftantial matter, there feems good reafon to believe, 
that he did not fuppofe matter to be felf-exiftent, and in- 
dependent upon the Deity ; fince, according to the beft and 
moft antient writers, his dyad was no primary, but a fe- 
condary being only, and derived from his monad, the fole 
original of all things, as matter for the monad or active 
principle, whichin the beginning was alone, to work upon’. 
For whatever Ocellus Lucanus, Philolaus », and fome other 
Pythagoreans, imagined of the world’s eternity, Pythagoras 
himfelf really believed it to have had a beginning, and to 
have been made by Gop*: which is confirmed by its being 
given as one reafon of his fuperftitious abftinence from 
beans ; that at the beginning things being confounded, 
mingled, and putrefied together in the earth, the generation 
and fecretion of them afterwards proceeded by degrees, 
animals being produced, and plants fhooting forth ; at 
which time, from the fame putrefied matter, fprang up 
both men and beans ¥. Bat his acknowleging the creation 
of the world by Gop is ftill more exprefs, in thofe verfes 
cited for his by Fu/fin“. We fhall content ourfelves to add 
here the teftimony of St. Cyril, who affures us, that he 
held one Gop of the whole univerfe, the principle and 
caufe of all things, illuminating and quickening the whole, 
and the original of motion, from whom all things were 
derived, and brought out of non-exiftence into being 


~q Porpuyr. in vita Pythag. p. 203. r Or rather deter- 
mjnate and indeterminate, Ilepas xj dzetpor.. Piar. in Philebo. 
s CypworTH, ubi fupra, p. 372. ' ALExanp. de fucceff. 
philof, apud Dioe. Laer. in Pythagora, p. 507. Hermias,in 
irrifione philofoph. gent. Tueopori?. therap.ii. ‘THEARI- 
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But Pythagoras, it feems, did not only call the fu- 
preme Deity a monad, but alfoa tetrad, or tetraétys, the 
explication of which has tortured the wits of feveral ages b. 
It is, in the golden verfes, faid to be the fountain. of the 
eternal nature¢; and, by Hieroc/es, the maker of all things, 
the intelligent god, the caufe of the heavenly and fenfible 
god, that is, of the animated world or heaven’. The 
Jater Pythagoreans endeavour to give reafons why Gop 
fhould be called Tetraétys, from certain myfteries in the 
number four *; but the late conjeQure of fome learned 
men ‘ feems to be much more probable, that this name 
was really nothing elfe but the tetragrammaton, or that 
proper name of the fupreme Gop amongft the Hebrews, 
confifting of four'letters?; nor is it ftrange’ Pythagoras 
fhould be fo well acquainted with the name JeHovan, 
fince, befides his travelling into other parts of the Eaft, he 
is afirmed by Fofephus, Porphyry, and others, to have 
converfed with the Hebrews alfo. The wort of Pytha- 
goras’s theology was, that, reprefenting Gop as the mover 
of the univerfe, and the foul of the world, he taught, that 
our fouls were portions of the divine fubftance 4. 

Tuar Pythagoras held numbers to be the principles of 
all things, is teftified by all antiquity ; and he thence ac- 
counted for the production of the world in this manner : 
he fuppofed, that the monad and dyad were the two fources 
of numbers, from whence proceeded points; from points, 
lines ; from lines, plane figures ; from planes, folids ; from 
folids, fenfible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth, and air ; and thefe are in perpetual change; 
from them the world was formed, being animated, intel- 
‘pent, and fpherical, containing in the midft the earth, a 
globofe body, and inhabitedi, He taught, that the world 
began from fire, and the fifth element ;and that there 
being five figures of folid bodies, called mathematical or 
regular, the earth was made of the cube ; fire of the py- 
ramid, or tetrahedron; the air of the octahedron 3 water 


> Vid. Burner. archzol. 1. i, P. 154. 157. © Vert, 47 
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of the icofahedron; and the fphere of the univerfe of the 
dodecahedron k, 
~ Tuts method of philofophizing, which was alfo adopted Refleions 
by Plato, if underftood in the literal acceptation, has no thereon. 
manner of foundation in nature, nothing being more cer- 
tain, than that numbers, if ever fo varioufly combined, can 
generate nothing but numbers!. It is therefore more pro- 
bable, that Pythagoras made ufe of them no otherwife than 
as emblems, or fymbols. For, fuppofing mathematical fci- 
ences to poffefs a middle diftance between corporeals and 
incorporeals, he began with them ; thereby to wean the 
mind gradually from fenfible things, and raife it to the con- 
templation of intelligible beings. And this is the reafon 
. why he had recourfe chiefly to numbers; for, not being 
able fufficiently to explain by words the firft principles, he 
reprefented them by numbers ™: which feems to be all Py- 
thagoras defigned, though his. followers have fought my- 
fteries in his do@trine, which himfelf never dreamt of: yet 
is not to be denied, that the great defect of that philo- 
fopher, and of Plato alfo, was, that they refolved natural 
things inte mathematical reafons, numbers, and propor- 
tions; as 4ri/fotle afterwards did into logical reafons. 
Tue monad, dyad, and tetrad, we have already fpoken 
of. Asto'the regular bodies, it is conjectured, that Py- 
thagoras intended only to reprefent the elements under their 
forms, in imitation of other natural bodies. Thus he re- ~ 
prefented the fire by the figure of a pyramid or tetrahe- 
dron, from its afpiring to a point, or the acutenefs of its 
flame ; the air, being next in order to the fire, by an o¢ta- 
_hedron, which bears the neareft refemblance to the tetra- 
hedron, being compofed of two pyramids joined by a fquare 
bafe ; the water, becaufe of its fluidity, was reprefented 
by an icofahedron ; and the earth by a cube, to denote its 
ftability ; the cube being, of all the regular bodies, the leaft 
adapted to motion". Or, if they were to be confidered 
phyfically, perhaps Pythagoras fuppofed the conftituent 
parts of the four elements to confift of fuch figures, accord- 
_ ing to their feveral fpecific gravities : that the mole, or pri- 
mary particles of the earth, were cubes : for as the earth is 
the moft ponderous of all the elements, fo is the cube the 


k Prutarcn. de placitis phil. |. ii. c. 9. But the fifth figure, 
according to CLavius, and others, was added by fome of Plato’s 
© followers...) Vid. Burner..archaol. 1. i.p.158- Da- 
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heavieft of all the regular bodies ; that the particles of fire 
were tetrahedra, or triangular pyramids, fire being the 
lighteft and moft volatile element, as the tetrahedron is the 
lighteft of the fame bodies ; that the particles of the air had 
the form of an oftahedron, which is the next lighteft body 
of the five, as air is the next lighteft to fire; and that the 
particles of water had the fhape of an icofahedron, which 
figure is a fort of mean proportion between the cube ‘and 
the oétahedron, as the weight of water is between the ° 
weight of air and that of earth. As tothe fifth body, the 
dodecahedron, which reprefents the heaven, or {phere of 
the univerfe, it muft be intirely emblematical (if it be not 
rathera later addition to the Pythagoric phyfiology, and no 
genuine part of it) ; the four faces of that figure being fan- 
fied to allude to the twelve figns of the zodiac®, or elfe 
the four elements, feven heavens, and the firmament ?, 
Timaus Locrus, who was a Pythagorean, feems 
to have held the pre-exiftence of matter, as if it were a 
felf-exiftent principle-together with Gop ; for he affirms 
it to be eternal 4: yet, in another place, he afferts the 
eternal Gop, who is vifible to the underftanding only, to 
be the author and parent of all things; and that the world, 
which is vilible to our eyes, is the generated godr ; and he. 
diftinguifhes between the eternal duration of Gop, which * 
had no beginning, and time, which was made together — 
with the world, as an imitation of eternity s. He taught 
more particularly, that there were two principles of all 
things; mind, of thofe things which are made according 
to reafon ; and neceffity, of thofe which are produced by 
force, according to the powers of bodies ; by which fecond 
principle, he plainly means mattert: that, before the 
making of the world, there were, befides Gop, idea or 
form, and rude matter ; one being the intelligible pattern 
or exemplar of all things, and the other the fubje&t, which 
being itfelf without figure, yet capable of all figures, was 
reduced by Gop into the determinate form of the vifible 
world ; which, being the beft produ@tion, is not corruptible 
by any other caufe than the fame Gop who compofed it, if 


® Idem ibid. P Vid. Dacizr, vie de Pythagore. p. ; 
Vid. etiam T1m#um Locrum de anima a set eal ae 
thol. &c. edit, aT. Gale, 1688. p.g53, &c. 4 TIMAUS 
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it fhall at any time pleafe him to diffolve itu. So that Ti- 

- meus feems really to have held two fubordinate principles, 
matter and form; wherein Archytas the Tarentine, who of Archy- 

was alfo a Pythagorean, agreed with him, as fuppofingGon as of Ta- 

to be the artificer and mover, matter that which is moved, 7entum. 

and form the art introduced into the matter *: which was 

alfo the notion of Plato. We the rather take notice. of 

the opinion of Archytas in this place, becaufe he and Py- 

thagoras are joined by Cenforinus with Ocellus Lucanus, as 

believing mankind to have been from eternity ¥. 

PLato, who, as well as his mafter Socrates, embraced The opi- 
the Pythagoric notions, as to the origin of the univerfe, nion of 
held the three principles we have juft mentioned, Gop, Bee 
matter, and idea ? ; which are by Laertius reduced to two, 

Gop and idea? ; the ideas, or original patterns, of things 
conceived in the divine mind, being really no diftin@ prin- 
ciple from him, but the very mind of Gop, with whom 
they are often confounded, both by Zzmeus, and feveral of 
the Platonics >. It feems therefore certain, that Plato fup- 
pofed matter to have been uncreated and eternal, as he 
often afferts it to be. But he hasbeen defended in this re- 
fpe&t by Hierocles *, who, being himfelf convinced by the 
arguments on the other fide, was willing to have it thought, 
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. for the honour of his fect, that its founder believed Gop 


capable of producing the world bya fimple act of volition, 
though there was no pre-exiftent matter: and therefore 
maintained, that he really held an abfolute creation out of 
nothing. Wherein Hierocles is thought to have been very 
fingular 4; and yet fome moderns have followed him in 
that particular, fuppofing, that when P/ato afferted matter 
to be eternal, he did not mean, that it fubfifted vifibly from 
all eternity, but only that it fubfifted intelleétually in the 
eternal idea of Gone’. And feveral paflages have been 
cited from the works of that philofopher £, which would 
give fome grounds to fufpect he really believed, that Gop 


u Timaus, ibid. p. 543, &c. See Sranrey’s hift. of philof- 
partix.p. 419,420. * Sropmus,eclog. phyf. Y¥ CENso- 
Rinus de die natali, cap. 3. where, inftead of Oce/lus, the com- 
mon editions have Cereus. | * Puurarcu. de placitis philof. 
li.c. 3. CHaLcibrus in Timeum. Aputetus de doétrina 
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created or produced matter itfelf, as well as made and 
formed the world thereout, had he not fo explicitly de- 
clared the contrary. Another opinion imputed to Plato by 
Plutarch, viz. the fuppofing two intelligent and independ- 
ent principles, a good and an evil one, will be confidered 

by-and-by. 
oh? As to the formation of the world, Plato taught, that 
ee matter being at firft unformed, and without any deter- 
minate figure, and being moved in an irregular and dif- 


orderly manner, Gon, who prefers order to confufion, ga- 


thered it together; and, converting this fubftance into the 
four elements, of them made the world, and all things 
therein, fafhioning it according to the archetypal idea, or 


model thereof, which he had conceived in himfelf ; and’ 


that he gave it a fpherical figure, as the moft perfeét, and 
that which contains the reft; and indued it with an intel- 
ligent foul, becaufe an animated being is more excellent 
than an inanimate, which foul of the world Plato fuppofed 
to be formed before its material bodys. He alfo afferted 
the world to be incorruptible, not by its nature, but be- 
caufe it is fupported by divine providence ® ; and held not 
only the animated univerfe itfelf, but the feveral parts of. 
nature, which he likewife fuppofed animated, to be gods, 
inferior indeed to the fupreme Gop, but fuperior to men, 
and juftly challenging honour and worfhip from them. 
Thefe gods of Plata were, for the moft part, firy, being 
the celeftial bodies ; though he fuppofed the earth alfo to be 
a god, affirming it to be the oldeft of all the gods within 
the heaven i; and he, for this reafon, found fault with the 
Anaxagorean doétrine, which made the planets and ftars 
nothing but inanimate ftones, and earth k. 

The opini- ANAXAGORAS, who was not more confpicuous for 

on of Ana- his wealth, and nobility of birth, than the greatnefs of his 

meets. mind > did indifputably hold two coeternal principles, 
Gop and matter ; being the firft (of the fonic philofophers 
at leaft), who, as has been obferved, introduced an intelli- 
gent being to move, feparate, and put in order the chaotic 
matter: whence he obtained the honourable furname of 
Nous or Mind He admitted as many forts of prin- 


g Dios. Larrr. in Platon. p.206, &c. Praroin Timea, 
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ciples as of compounded bodies ; for he fuppofed, that every 
kind of body was formed of a great number of {mall 
fimilar particles ; that a bone, for example, was nothing 
but a compofition of many invifible bones ; and that the 
blood which we fee, was made up of many minute drops, 
every one of which was blood" ; from the fimilitude of 
which principles he called them homaomeria. But this 
obliged him to allow, that the feeds or principles of all 
kinds are found in every body, which throws his fyftem 
into a ftrange confufion ; not to mention feveral other in- 
‘conveniencies and contradictions therein °. As to the form- 
ation of the world, his doctrine feems to have been, that 
the mind or intelligence who-prefided thereat, and whom 
he allows to be the original of motion?, finding in the in- 
* finite matter a vaft number of particles which were like one 
- another, but promifcuoufly mixed with, and furrounded by 
others which were unlike, feparated the one from the other, 
and, joining together the corpufcles of the fame kind, formed. 
- offome a far, of others a ftone, &c. Notwithftanding 
~ which, he has been feverely cenfured by feveral, as allow- 
ing too much to material neceffity, and endeavouring to 
account for things, as far as pofible, from the inherent 
forms and qualities of matter only, or any way, rather 
than bring in the Deity, to whom he never has recourfe 
but when heis abfolutely at a lofs4; and without whofe 
einterpofition, or knowlege, he admitted fome revolutions 
in nature happened’. As to the formation of animals, he 
taught, that they proceeded from the earth, being firft ge- 
nerated of moifture and heat, and after by mixture of the 
© fexes*. 
~~ ArcHexaus, the fucceflor of Anaxagoras, moft pro- Of Arche- 
bably held the fame principles with his mafter, namely, an laus. 
infinite number of fimilar particles, as St. 4u/fim and Sim- 
plicius* teftify ; though others" tell us, that he fuppofed 
~ infinite air, its rarefaction and condenfation, the one being 
_ fire, and the other water, to be the principles of all things. 


n Vid. Lucret. de rer. nat. 1]. i. v. 830, &c. Piur. de pla- 
citis philof I. ic. 3. Dioc. Larrr. in Anaxag. p. 84. ARIST. 
phyfic. 1. i. ¢. 4. o Vid. Bayxe did. hift. art, Anaxagoras, 
rem. C & G. p Droc. Lagrr. ubi fupra. 9 ArisTor. 
metaph. I. i. c. 4. * Crem. ALEx. ftrom. I. ii. p. 364. 
Euszs. de prep. ev. 1, xiv. C.14.P.750- * Dioc. Larrt. 
in Anaxag. p. 85. t AucusrTin. de civit. Dei. 1. viii. c. 2. 
. Simpuic. in Arift. phyf. li. Vid. etiam Crem. ALEXANDR. In 

 protrept.p.43. ° Prurarcn. de placitis philofoph. 1. i. ¢. 3- 
~ Justin. martyr, admonit. ad Gracos, p. 4. He 
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He alfo thought men and animals were produced by the 
heat of the earth, which yielded a flimy fubftance like 
milk, ferving for food *. 

EMP EDOCLESs, who wasan auditor both of Pytha- 
goras and Anaxagoras, is faid to have followed the phyfio- | 
logy of the latter. He held two caufes of all things, con- 
tention and friendthip, meaning thereby fecretion and con- 
cretion, or the feparation and mixture of the primary mat- 
ter, from which the elements were formed, and all things 
that have been, are, or fhall be, plants, animals, men, 
and gods, derived their original ¥ : yet he fuppofed, that con- 
tention and friendfhip did both depend on one fupreme 
Deity as their author *. For Empedocles, it feems, believed, 
that, were it not for difcord or contention, all things would 
be one; fo that, according to him, all things whatfoever 
proceeded from contention, together with a mixture of 
friendfhip, fave only the fupreme Gop, who hath no con- 
tention at allin him, becaufe he is eflentially unity itfelf 2, 
He taught, that the elements were compofed out of fmaller 
corpufcles, which were moft minute, and, as it were, the 
elements of the elements b. Agreeably to other atomifts, 
he acknowleged no generation or corruption, properly fo 
called, but afcribed all to fecretion and concretion ®. He 
imagined the elements to have been produced in this order; 
firft, that the ether was fecreted, afterwards the fire, and 
then the earth, which being too clofely prefled by violences 
of the circumvolution, there iffued ‘thence water, from 
the evaporation’ of which proceeded the air. That the 
heaven was made of the ether, the fun of the fire, and 
the things about the earth from the other elements 4: fo 
that the phyfiology of Empedocles was, at the bottom, the 
fame with that of Democritus and Epicurus ; only that he 
differed from them in fome particulars, as in excluding a 
vacuum, and denying fuch phyfical corpufcles as were ine 
divifible, but chiefly in admitting an intelligent principle, 
by whofe wifdom the world was put into this order, as the 
beft, and moft convenient, for the good of the whole ; 
though he fometimes indulged too much to fortuitous me- 


* Dioc. Lagrr. in Archelao, p. 8g. Y Dioc. Laerr, 
in Emped. p, 538. Cicer. de amicitia, CLEMENS ALEX, in 
admon. ad gentes. Arist. phyf. 1. viii. Swipas in voce Ma- 
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chanifm, efpecially in the ftructure of animals*. We fhall 
only obferve further, that he held, according to the Py- 
thagorean doétrine, that there were two-worlds, the one 
intellectual, and the other fenfible ; the former of them 
being the model or archetype of the latter *, 

Tuar Plutarch maintained the eternity of matter, is 
paft all queftion; he exprefly aflerting, that the fubftance, 
or matter, out of which the world was made, was not it- 
felf made, but always ready at hand, and fubject to the ar- 
tificer, to be ordered and difpofed by him. For, in his 
opinion, the making of the world was not the production 
of it out of nothing, but out of an antecedent bad and 
diforderly flate, like the making of an houfe, garment, or 
ftatue ®. 

Ir is alfo well known, that Hermogenes, and other an- 
tient pretenders to Chriftianity, did in like manner affert 
the felf-exiftence and improduCtion of matter ; for which 
reafon they were commonly called Materiarians ; endea- 
vouring, by this means, to give an account (as the Stoics 
had done before them) of the origin of evils, and to free 
Gop from the imputation thereof. And they argued in 
this manner ; Gop made all things either out of himfelf, 
or out of nothing, or out of pre-exiftent matter : he could 
not make all things out of himfelf, becaufe himfelf being 
always unmade, he fhould then really have been the maker 
of nothing ; and he did not make all out of nothing, be- 
caufe, being effentially good, he would have made every 
thing in the beft manner, and fo there could have been no 
evil in the world : butfince there are evils, amt thefe could 
not proceed from the will of Gop, they muft needs arife 
from the fault of fomething, and therefore of the matter 
out of which things were made. Some modern fects of 
the Chriftian profeffion do alfo, at this day, affert the un- 
creatednefs of matter; but thefe fuppofe, as the Stoics did, 
body to be the only fubftance i. 

Burt fome went ftill farther, and maintained, that the 
chaos, or original matter, was animated by an evil or male- 
ficent foul, thereby conftituting a third felf-exiftent princi- 
ple. And this was the opinion of Plutarch, whom we 
have juft mentioned, and of Numeniusand Atticus ©. The 
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firft not only exprefly afferts, that a mad irrational foul, and — 
an unformed diforderly body, did co-exift with one another — 
from eternity, neither of them having any generation or 
beginning !; but difcovers nofmall fondnefs for this notion 
in feveral parts of his works ™, and profeffedly endeavours 
to eftablifh it by the beftarguments he could 3 pretending, 
that otherwife it would be impoffible to account, in a fatif- 
factory manner, for the original of evil.- For as evil could 
not be produced without fome pofitive caufe, it being ridi- 
culous to imagine it came into the world by accident; and 
as neither Gop, who is effentially good, nor mere ina@tive 
matter, void of all form and quality, could be the caufe of 
evil; he therefore concluded, that it mutt proceed from a 
certain irrational maleficent foul or dzmon, unmade, 
and co-exifting with Gop and matter from eternity. So 
that whatever is good in the foul and body of the univerfe, 
and likewife in the fouls of men and demons, is to be 
afcribed to Gop, as its only original; and whatever is evil, 
irregular, and diforderly in them, ought to be imputed to 
that other fubftantial evil principle. And, to fupport this 
opinion by authority, as well as reafon, he would perfuade 
us, that it was the conftant belief of all the pagan nations, 
and of the wifeft men and philofophers that ever were 
among them" ; imputing it to the Egyptians, who, as he 
imagines, reprefented the evil principle under the name of * 
Lyphon ; to Zoraaftres and the Perfian mages, who are alfo 
by Laertius affirmed to have maintained two principles, a 
good demon and aneviloneo (though it has been queftioned 
whether they really believed the evil principle to be eternal, 
or not); to the Chaldeans, becaufe their aftrologers fup- 
pofed two of the planets to be beneficent, two maleficent, 
and three of a middle nature; and to the antient Greeks, 
becaufe they facrificed not only to Fupiter Olympius, but 
alfo to Hades, or Pluto, who was fometimes called b 
them the infernal Fupiter : fuppofing alfo the monad and 
dyad of Pythagoras, the contention and friendthip of Em- 
pedocles, the mind and infinite matter of Anaxagoras, to 
be no other thana good and evil Gop. But, above all, he 
endeavours to prove, that Plato was an undoubted champion 
for this opinion, and that chiefly for thefe reafons : firft, 
becaufe that philofopher fpeaks of a neceflary and innate 
appetite; which may fometimes turn the heavens a con- 


' PLur. in queft. Platon, Pp. 1003. ™ Tdem de plychog. 
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trary way, and by that means caufe diforder and confufionP ; 
fecondly, becaufe he fpeaks of two kinds of fouls, whereof 
one is beneficent, but the other contrary? ; and laftly, be- 
caufe he fuppofes matter to have been moved diforderly 
before the world was made, which implies there was a dif- 
orderly and irrational foul exifting with it, as the mover of 
it, matter being unable to move itfelf. But, as to the firft 
of thefe allegations, it has been obferved, that Plato, as if 
it had been purpofely to prevent fuch an interpretation of 
his meaning in the paflage there quoted as this of Plu- 
tarch’s, adds, that it muft not be fuppofed there are two 
gods of contrary minds, turning the heavens fometimes 
one way, and fometimes another. Which might alfo ferve 
for an anfwer to what is afterwards urged, as if Plato had 
affirmed, that there were two fouls, the one beneficent, and 
the other contrary, becaufe this would be all one as to in- 
troduce two gods. But in that place, it is conceived, that 
Plato did only diftribute fouls in general into good and 
evil; thofe moral differences properly belonging to that 
rank of beings called by him fouls, and arifing from them, 
according to his premifed doctrine, that foul is the caufe 
of good and evil, juft and unjuft : but then, afterwards, 
making inquiry concerning the foul of the world or heaven, 
he pofitively concludes, that it was no other than a foul 
indued with all virtue. As to the laft reafon, that matter 
is faid by Plate to have been moved diforderly, it is fup- 
pofed, that he did therein only adhere to that vulgarly re- 
ceived tradition, that the world was formed from a chaos, 
or matter confufedly moved, and afterwards brought into 
order’. And as to the origin of evil, “Plato is conceived 
neither to have imputed it to Gop himfelf, nor derived it 
from unqualified matter, nor yet from an irrational and 
maleficent foul, but the neceflity of imperfe&t beings *. 
HoweEveER, fome mongrel Chriftians, as the AZar- 
cionites, Manicheans, and Paulicians, did really maintain 
this opinion of two felf-exiftent gods, a good and an evil 
one, which latter Manes called hyle, or matter °. 
HavinG now done with the fecond of thofe opinions, Te opini- 
under which we comprehended the feveral notions which o of thofe 
have been entertained concerning the origin of the univerle, who beld 
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world had a beginning, being abfolutely produced by Gop 
out of a ftate of non-exiftence ; and confequently, that it 
is of its own nature liable to diflolution. 

AnD, befides fuch of the nations and philofophers al- 
ready mentioned, who moft probably believed this creation 
of the world, though fufpected of contrary opinions, there 
were feveral among the heathens who unquetftionably 
did fo. 

We fhall firft inftance in the antient Tu/cans, or Etru- 
rians, whofe tradition we have from one of their own 
writers. He fays, that Gop, the author of the univerfe, 
employed twelve thoufand years in all his creations, and 
diftributed them into twelve houfes ; that in the firft chi- 
liad, or thoufand years, he made the heaven and earth; in 
the next, the firmament which appears to us, calling it 
heaven ; in the third, the fea, and all the waters that are in 
the earth; in the fourth, the great lights, the fun, and 
moon, and alfo the ftars ; in the fifth, every volatile, rep- 
tile, and four-footed animal, in the air, earth, and water 3 
in the fixth,man. It feems, therefore, according to them, 
that the firit fix thoufand years were pafled before the form- 
ation of man, and that mankind are to continue for the 
other fix thoufand years, the whole time of confummation 
being twelve thoufand years*. For they held, that the 
world was fubject to certain revolutions, wherein it became 
transformed, and a new age and generation began : of fuch 
generations there were in all, according to them, eight, 
differing from one another in cuftoms, and way of life; 
each having a duration of a certain number of years af- 
figned them by Gob, and determined by the period which 
they called the great year. The approach of fucha change 
in the world was judged by the Zu/can diviners to be por- 
tended by a prodigy which happened in the time of C. AZa- 
rius, when, the air being perfectly clear and ferene, there: 
was heard a fhrill and mournful found of a trumpet, to the . 
aftonifhment and terror of every body y. And thefe are all 
the remains we now have of the old Etrurian phyfiology ; 
which may be fuppofed to have been well worth our know- 
lege, that nation being particularly curious and diligent in 
their inquiries into nature*. Befides thofe we have al- 
ready mentioned, who entertained this opinion of the 
mundane revolutions, the Druids alfo taught the alternate 
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diffolution of the world by water and fire, and its fuccef- 
five renovation 2, 

Tue Mages, among the antient Perfians, did alfo ac- The opini- 
knowlege the world to have been created by Gop, as their on of the 
 fucceffors moft certainly do at this day ® ; but, being at a Perfian 
- lofs otherwife to account for the original of evil, they held mag?. 
two principles, a good demon, or Gop, and an evil one*; 
the firft the author of all good, and the other of all evil ; 
the former they fuppofed to be reprefented by light, and the 
latter by darknefs, as their trueft fymbols ; and that, of the 
.compofition of thofe two, all things in the world are 
made. The good principle, or Gop, they named Yezad, 
or Yezddn, and Ormozd, or Hormizda, which the Greeks 
wrote Oromazes ; and the evil demon they called dhari- 
man, or Abriman, and the Greeks Arimanius*. Intending 
in the proper place to give a more particular detail of the 
" antient religion of the A/agi, and their feveral tenets, true 
or fuppofed ; we fhall only obferve here, that though one 
fect of them held, as the Manicheans and fome other here= 
tics-did, both thefe principles to have been from all eter- 
nity, yet they are reputed heterodox ; the original doctrine 
being, that the good principle, or Gop, only was eternal, 
and the other created ; which appears not only from the 
unanimous teftimony of the eaftern writers, but from what 
- genuine remains we have of Zorea/ffres in the Greek, par- 
~ ticularly the following defcription of the Supreme Deity, 
taken from the very words of Zoroaftres bimfelf : Gop, 
fays he, has the head of an hawk (which muft be a.fym- 
bolical expreffion), and is the firft of all things, incorrupti- 
ble, eternal, unmade, without parts, unlike any other being, 
the promoter of all good, impartial, the beft of the good, 
the moft prudent of the prudent ; he is the father of 
equity and juftice, felf-inftruéted, natural, perfeét, and 
wife, and the fole inventor of what is holy in nature % 

- And, indeed, that the evil demon was not believed to be 

_ felf-exiftent, appears from what Plutarch himfelf, though 
he fo confidently affirms the contrary, fays of its future 
deftruction, it being impoffible, that what 4s uncreated 
 fhould ever be deftroyedf. 


@ Srrazo, liv. > See Lorp’s account of the religion of 
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THAT writer gives the following account of the Ma-_ 
gian traditions in relation to their gods, and the intro-_ 
duction of evil into the world ; viz. That Oromazes con- 
fifted of moft pure light, and Arimanius of darknefs; and 
that they were at war with each other : that Oromazes cre- 
ated fix gods; the firft the author of benevolence, the fe- 
cond of truth, the third of juftice, the others of wifdom, 
riches, and the pleafure which attends good aGtions ; and 
that 4rimanius made as many, who were the authors of 
the oppolite evils or vices : that then Oromazes, triplicating 
himfelf, removed as far from the fun, as the fun is from 
the earth, and adorned the heaven with ftars, appointing 
the dog-ftar for their guardian and leader : that he alfo crea 
ated twenty-four other gods, and inclofed them in an 
ego; but Arimanius having alfo made an equal number, 
thefe laft perforated the egz, by which means evil and 
good became mixed together. However, the fatal time 
will come, when Arimanius, the introducer of plagues 
and famine, muft be of neceffity utterly deftroyed by the 
former, and annihilated ; then, the earth being made 
plain and even, mankind fhall live in an happy ftate, in 
the fame manner, in the fame politieal fociety, and ufing 
one and the fame language. Theopompus writes, that, ac- 
cording to the Magians, the faid two gods, during the fpace 
of three thoufand years, alternately conquer, and are con- 
quered ; that, for the other three thoufand years, they will 
wage mutual war, fight, and deftroy the works of each 
other, till at laft Hades (or the evil fpirit) fhall perith, 
and men become perfe&tly happy, their bodies needing no 
food, nor cafting any fhadow : that Gop, who contrives 
this fcene of things, refts and repofes himfelf for a certain 
feafon, which is not long to him, but like the intermiffion 
of fleep to meng. 


THe modern Perfians have a peculiar tradition, which 


tion of the they pretend to have received from Zoroaftres, that Gop 
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created the world, not in fix natural days, 
or fpaces of different length, called in their tongue gahan- 
barha, and making in all three hundred and fixty-five days | 
or a year complete : as to the fevera] names of which, 
their order, number of days, and the feveral parts of the 
Creation performed therein refpectively, all authors agree ; 

though they differ as to the particular part of the year from 
which they begin. Their names and order areas follow: — 


but in fix times, 
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‘Tue firft time is called mid-yuzeram, and contains the 
fpace of fifty-five days ; in which the heavens were created. 
HE fecond is mid-yizjsham, or mid-yti/baham, of fixty 
days : in this the waters were created ®. 
Tue. third, pitifhabim, or pitifhahim-gah, confifts of 
feventy-five days; wherein the earth was created. 

Tue fourth is iyaferam, or iydfhebram, of thirty days ; 
in which the trees and plants were created. 

Tue fifth is midiyarim, containing eighty days ; in 
which fpace the animals were created. 

Tue fixth, bame/pitamidim, was that wherein man was 
created, being feventy-five days i. 

Tue old /talian philofophers, called by the Greeks The opini- 
Brachmanes, held that the world was generated, or made, or of 3 
and alfo perifhable, being fubject to fucceffive diflolutions o/d Brach- 
and renovations: that the principles of all things were dif-mazs, and 
ferent, but the formation of the world commenced from “odern 
water k; and that the caufe of Gop’s making all things Bramins. 
was his eflential goodnefs'. And thefe are alfo the fenti- 
ments of the modern bramins, their fucceflors: but the 
particulars of their doétrine are related, by different au- 
thors, with a variety not eafy to reconcile ; the occafion of 
which has been partly the refervednefs of the bramins, who 
are extremely fhy of converfing with ftrangers, or making 
them the leaft difcoveries, but more the relators want of 
skill in their language. 

THEIR tradition, as delivered by one writer ™, is, that 
the great Gon, being alone, and intending to manifeft his 
goodnefs and power, confulted with himfelf about the cre- 
ation of the univerfe ; and, as the groundwork of this 
mighty frame, made four elements, which were at firft 
confufedly mingled together ; but the Almighty feparated 
them in the following manner. Firft, by forme great cane, 
or like inftrument, he blew upon the waters, which arofe 
into a bubble, of a round form, like an egg, which, 
fpreading itfelf farther and farther, made the clear and 
tranfparent firmament that encompafles the world. After 
this, of the remaining water, and its fediment, Gop made 
‘a round ball, which he called the lower world ; the folid 
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part whereof became the earth, and the more fluid the fea, 
both making one globe, which, by a great noife, or hum= 
ming found, he placed in the midft of the firmament. 
Then he created the fun and moon in the firmament, to 
diftinguifh times and feafons. And thus the elements be- 
came feparated, and affigned to their proper places, and 
began to perform their offices, the air filling up all inter- 
ftices, the fire nourifhing by its heat, and the earth and fea. 
bringing forth the living creatures proper to each. And to 
thefe Gop imparted a feminal virtue, that they might be 
fruitful: and thus was the world created. 

Gop having thus made the world, he then created man, 


_ @8 a creature more worthy than the reft ; whom the earth, 


at Gop’s command, produced ftom its own bowels, his 
head firft appearing, and afterwards the other parts of his. 
body, into which Gop infufed life, arid afterwards made 
him a companion, which was woman, refembling him more 
in mind and difpofition, than in outward fhape. The firft 
man’s name was Pourous, and the woman’s Parcoutee = 
whofe defcendénts being, for their wickednefs, deftroyed by 
a deluge, Gon afterwards created three perfons of greater 
perfection, called Bremaw, Vy/?ney, and Ruddery ; to each 
of whom he gave a different office and power ; to the firft, 
that of creating or producing men and other animals ; to 
the fecond, that of preferving and feeding them; and to 
the laft, that of deftroying them ; which charges they fe- 
verally executed in the manner that fhall be related in a 
more proper place. \ 

ANOTHER ® tells us, that the bramins acknowlege one 
fole and fupreme Gop, but are not perfectly agreed which 
of their gods he is; one fee affirming him to be Wiftnou, - 
another E/wara ; anda third holding Wifnou and Efwara 
to be one and the fame: that they all teach, however, that 
his firft and moft antient produgtion was a fecondary god, 
named Bramma, whom the fupreme Gop formed out of © 
a flower, which floated on the great deep, before the cre= 
ation of the world ; and that Gop afterwards, on account | 
of Bramma’s virtue, gratitude, and fidelity, gave him 
power to create the univerfe, 

Bur the proteftant miffionaries lately fent to the coaft 
of Coromandel have given accounts fomewhat different 
from the preceding, and which yet may, perhaps, deferve 


nm Azr. Rocer, of the religion of the bramins (faid to be’ 


taken from one of the facred books called Vedam ), parti. c. 3. 
and partii, ¢. 1, > af 
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more regard, as written by men who were not unacquaint- 
ed with the Malabarian fatigue. In one of their len: . 
is faid, that the AZalabarians (who are one-of thofe nations 
which follow the religion of the bramins) own but one 
divine Being, the fpring and original fource of all other 
gods and things, called by them //paretta, which, in their 
Tanguage, imports as much as a deity. This J/paretta, 
they fay, before any thing was created, transformed him~ 
felf into an egg ; out of which the whole fyftem of heaven 
and earth, and all things contained therein, were afterwards 
produced. From this divinity, as their tradition runs, did 
originally {pring fomething, which they call Kiwelinga, 
and which they worfhip in their temples as a god. From 
this Kiwelinga three other great gods took their rife 5 
Bramma, Wifbtnum, and Ifpara. Bramma is faid to create 
and make all things ; /7/binum, to rule over things created ; 
and I/para to deftroy them again ©. 

‘In another letter we are told, the Supreme Being is 
called Barabara Waftu, who, as the Indians believe, does 
“not concern himfelf immediately about things of fmall 
moment ; but, having created fome other great gods as 
his vicegerents, he by them moves and influences the 
world, and all creatures contained therein. ‘Thefe gods 
have again their fubordinate gods, who have their particu- 
Jar ftation and government of things affigned them: The 
theogony, or gradual production, of which gods is de- 
fcribed in the following feries : 1. The Being of all beings, 
or the fupreme Gop, created eternity. 2. Eternity brought 
forth T/hiwen. 3. By this T/biwen the goddefs T/haddy 
was created. 4. The goddefs Z/haddy produced Putadi, 
or the elementary and fenfitive world. 5. By Putadi a 
found, or ringing, was generated. 6. The found’s off= 
fpring was nature. 7. Nature afterwards begat the great 

god Tfbatatfiwen. 8. Which laft again produced another 
- great god called Magefourn. 9. From Magefhurn {fprang 
_ Ruddiren, or Ifpuren. 10. From Ruddiren, the great god 
- Wifhtnun. x1. This laft created Bruma. 12. Bruma 
was the produétive principle of the foul. 13. The foul 
~ at length created the heaven, or that vaft expantion between 

heaven and earth, which makes up the fifth element, ac- 


cording to their philofophy, or rather the receptacle of the 


other four elements. 14. The heaven begat the air. 15- 
The air begat the fire. 16. The fire begat the water. 
17. And the water the earth. Befides a tedious genealogy 


® Propagation of the gofpel in the eaft, parti. letter 3. 
be oe! oO 
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of other gods and prophets carried to a great length. They 
acknowlege their inferior gods to be fubject to various 
changes, as well as the creatures themfelves; and that each 
of them has his fixed term of life and government allotted © 
him : after the expiration of all which determined times, 
every thing fhall return into the Being of all beings, and 
there fhall follow a new creation. As to the creation of 
man, they fay, that fixty thoufand men were created at 
firft, but that half of them turned devils foon after, and 
the other half remained men ; both of them being, in pro- 
cefs of time, multiplied to infinite numbers ?. 

TxHovucnH the Chinefe had for fome time paft been ge- 


on of fomenerally infected with the impious opinions which have been 
among the taken notice of, it is however certain, that, before idola- 


Chinefe, 


try prevailed in China, they acknowleged one Gon, or 
{upreme, eternal, omnipotent Spirit, the Lord of heaven 
and earth, and the Governor and Direétor of all things, 
whom they worfhiped under the name of Shang-ti. But 
this opinion now obtains with very few, and thofe of the 
better fort. ‘[hefe hold, that a chaos was the beginning 
of things, from which Gop produced and formed whatfo- 
ever is material in the univerfe. But this they diftinguith 
into principles, which they call Yn and Yang ; Yn fignifies 
hidden or imperfe&t ; Yang revealed or perfect ; which two 
principles by combination produce four images or figns, 
which feem to reprefent the four elements; whence pro- 
ceed eight forms, or fymbols ; and thefe reprefent certain 
general things, whereon the generation and corruption of 
all things depend, being the heaven, the earth, thunder, — 
mountains, fire, clouds, waters, and wind ; which again, 
mutually’ combined, produce fixty-four fymbols, com- 
pleting, as it were, the number of the univerfe; concern- 
ing which they have much myfterious learning. They fay, 
the heaven was firft perfeéted, then the earth, after which 
genil or fpirits were produced, and then mankind ; and 
that the firft man, whom they call Puoncu, was generated 
from the chaos, as from an egg ; the fhell of which be- 
came the heaven, the white the air, and the yolk the 
earth: others fay, he came out of a certain defart, but 
that his original is unknown, 

THEY divide the period wherein the world was created, 
and will be deftroyed, as they do their natural day, into 


P Ibid. p, ii. letter 3. See alfo Kircuer, China illufr. Pp. 
154, &c. 4 Martint hift, Sinic, 1, i. p. 11. t Ibid, 
Pp. 13, I 4. 
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twélve hours or times, confifting each of ten thonfand 
eight hundred years. The twelfth hour, or at midnight, 
the heaven was made: the earth, the firft hour after mid- 
night ; and man the fecond. Their emperor Ya was cre- 
ated the fixth hour, or at noon ; and the age wherein we 
now live is the feventh hour (though fome count a much 
larger number of years from the beginning of the world). 
The ninth hour, they fay, there will be a great diforder 
and confufion of all things, cruel wars, commotions in 
kingdoms, and public calamities, till all things return to 
the chaos whence they firft proceeded *. 

Tuere are alfo fome, even among the ‘Faponefe, who and Japo- 
acknowlege this truth of the creation of the world, and nefe ; 
entertain a much more noble idea of their god dmida, 
than the generality of them do. For they fay, he is invi- 
fible, diftin@ from the nature of the elements, and exift- 
ing before the creation of heaven and earth, without be- 
ginning or end ; that by him all things were created, his 
effence paffing through heaven and earth, and beyond 
them, being limited to no place, and governing and pre- 
ferving all things; that he is immoveable, incorporeal, 
without any vifible accident whereby he may be feen by 
the bodily eyes; and this god they hold in great reverence, 
as the perpetual fountain of all good *. 

SEVERAL nations in America alfo entertained the fame and of /2- 
belief of a creation ; of which fome inftances might be given: veral A- 
but, their opinions containing little curious, as to the original merican 
of things, we have, to avoid prolixity, chofen to omit them. zations. 

Some of the accounts we have given above, will, no 4 general 
doubt, be taken by the generality of readers to be very ab- 7é/lection. 
{ard and ridiculous: but, before they pafs an abfolute judg- 
ment, they are defired to confider the imperfection of phi- 
lofophy in thofe early times, and that the antients, as well 
Greeks as barbarians, wrapped up and concealed their true 
_doétrines, particularly thofe concern#g the origin of 
things, under the veils of fymbols, znigmas, and myftical 
allegories * ; for which reafon many things in the precede- 
ing accounts, which may {eem ftrange and fabulous, will 
not, perhaps, deferve to be treated with all the contempt 
they muft needs meet with from thofe who underftand 
them in the obvious and literal fenfe: nor perhaps is it 


* Ex libro Sinico de natura, ibid. p. 13. t Lup. Frogs 
apud Kircher. Chin, illuftr. p. 142. ~ _& Vid, Puornur. 
de nat. deor, c. ult. Crem, Alexandr. flrom. v. P. 550. & 
Burner. archeol. 1. i. p. 89, &c. 
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poflible for us, at this diftance of time, to give any tole- 
rable explications of them; and therefore, omitting fuch, 
difquifitions, we have confined ourfelves to the bare hifto- 
rical narration. . 
TheMo- __ AND now we come to the only authentic and genuine 
faic ac- hiftory of the creation; which has been left us by Adifes, 
count of and carries with it all the marks of truth and probability, 
the crea- even though it be regarded only as an human compofition, 
tion, and feparate from divine authority : and it is to this pur- 
ofe: 
: In the beginning Gon created the heaven and the earth*. 
The earth, after its immediate creation, was for fome time 
a promifcuous, dark, fluid, and unformed chaos, or mafs 
of mattery, which Gop, in the fpace of fix days, ‘dif- 
pofed and reduced into the prefent form of the world 3 
his Spirit moving or brooding over the furface of the water, 
_or fluid matter, to influence and actuate the fame. 

Tue firft thing that appeared was light: the feparation 
of which from the darknefs was the work of the firft dayz. 

‘THEN Gop made an expanfion2 in the midft of the 
waters, to divide the waters above from the waters below 3 
which expanfion J¥o/és calls heaven: and this was the fe- 
cond day’s work b. 

On the third day, Gon caufed the earth to be drained, 
and the waters to be gathered together chiefly into one 
great receptacle, or the ocean ; whereupon the dry land 
appeared: after which the earth produced all forts of plants, 
herbs, and trees, bearing their feveral feeds and fruits, ac- 
cording to their various kinds ¢. 

THE fourth day Gop made the fun and moon, and 
placed them in the heaven to illuminate the earth; to di- 
ftinguifh between day and night, and divide the feveral fea- 
fons of the year ; the ftars were alfo made this day ¢,. 

Tue fifth day Gop created all the fithes, and inhabit- 
ants of the waters$ and alfo the fowls of the air, which 
were likewife produced out of the water ¢. 

Ow the fixth day Gop made all the terreftrial animals, 
the cattle, creeping things, and beafts of the field. And 
laft of all, he created man, forming his body of the duft 
of the earth, and animating him with a living foul £5 and 


A athe as ait!) 2, 
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* Genef. i, 1, ¥ Ib. ver. 2. * Ver. 3, 4,5. 
+ This is the true fignification of the Hebrew Y/%, and not fr- 
mament, which was taken from the Grees interpreters, bali 
ver. 6, &c.- © Verio, &c, a Ver. 14, &c. © Ver, 
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out of the man he made the woman, taking her out of his 
' fide, having firft caft him into a profound fleep 8, 

Tuts is the fubftance of what A/o/es has delivered con- 
cerning the creation of the world; which, being fhort, 
and rather fuited to the capacities of the people he defigned. 
to inftru@, than written for the fatisfaction of a philofo- 
phic inquirer, has left room for various explications, and 
the fetting-up of feveral very different hypothefes. 

Ir may be expected we fhould fay fomething of the hy-ghec 
pothefis of Mr. Defcartes, though he has endeavoured ra- behan We 
ther to form a fine fyftem of his own, than to explain the porbefis te 
Mofaical defcription, and reconcile it with philofophy. 
He agrees with Epicurus, in making matter and motion 
the principles of nature ; fuppofing, however, the being 
of a Gop, who both created the matter, and imprefled 
the firft motion upon it ; but then, after this motion once 
begun, and the wheels fet a going, he leaves this vaft ma- 
chine to the laws of mechanifm, which affect all things, 
both celeftial and terreftrial, without any farther affiftance 
from the firft impreflor }, after the following manner. 

He fuppofes, 1. That the matter, of which the world 
is compofed, being at firft of one uniform nature, and in- 
finitely divifible, was actually divided into many particles 
of a moderate fize, which had all fuch a motion as isnow 
found in the world. 2. That all thefe particles were not 
at firft fpherical, becaufe many fuch little globes, joined 
together, will not fill up a continued fpace; but that, of 
whatever figure they were at firft, by their continual mo- 
tion, and frequent occurfions againft each other, their 
angles would be cut off, and they become fpherical. 3. He 
aflerts, that there is no fpace left empty ; and therefore, 
when thefe round particles, by being joined together, leave 
fome intervals between them, he fuppofes that there are 
other leffer particles, arifing from thofe angles that were 
cut off, which, by the force and celerity of their motion, 
will be divided into innumerable {till lefs fragments, pro- 
per to fill up all the interftices. 4. He fuppofes, that 
fome of thefe fragments, taken from the angles of the fphe- 
rical particles, will neceflarily have very angular figures ; 
and, upon that account, being not fo fit for motion, will 
be apt to ftick together, and transfer a great part of their 
motion to fuch particles as are lefs, and confequently move 
{wifter. Thefe things being fuppofed, he proceeds to the 


_& Cap, ii, ver, 21, &c. h Baxer’s reflections on learn- 
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formation of the world from his three elements, which 
confift of the three forts of particles above-mentioned. Thé 
firft element, which is the fubtile matter cut off from 
the angles of the greater particles, is that of the fun and 
fixed ftars, and fufceptible of a much quicker motion than 
the other two: the fecond element confifts of the fpherical 
particles themfelves, of which the heavens were made : 
the third element confifts of thofe angular particles which 
are lefs adapted to motion; and thence proceeded the earth, 
planets, comets, and other appearances of nature i, 

He fuppofes, that the folar fyftem is a vortex continu- 
ally whirling round, whofe matter (excepting the earth 
and planets) is very liquid and tranfparent, confifting alto- 
gether of the firft and fecond elements, and containing a 
greater quantity of the firft, than is fufficient fo fill up the 
fpaces between the particles of the fecond. And fince all 
bodies which move circularly, endeavour to recede from 
the centre of their motion, and the more thick and folid 
parts, fuch as the particles of the fecond element, are ob- 
liged to fly off with a greater force than the reft ; the par- 
ticles of the fecond element muft neceflarily recede from 
the common centre, and approach one another, as much 
as their figure and motion will permit. After their inter= 
ftices therefore are filled up, the remaining matter of the 
firft element takes the place left by the fecond; by which: 
means a mafs, or heap of the matter of the firft element, 
fettles, and is formed in the midft of the vortex, which’ 
mafs we call the fun *. Every one of the fixed ftars he 
fuppofes likewife to be a fun, ‘and the centre of a vortex ; 
and that the earth was originally fuch a ftar, whofe vortex 
was adjoining to’ that of the fun; but by degrees it was 
covered over, or incrufted with fpots, arifing on its furface 
like the fcum on a boiling pot, which ftill increafing, and 
growing thicker and thicker, the ftar lofing its light and 
activity, and confequently the motion of the celeftial vor- 
tex about it growing more weak, languid, and unable to re 
fift the vigorous incroachments of the neighbouring vortex 
of the fun, it was at laft'drawn in, and wholly abforbed by 
it, and forced to comply with its motion, and make one in 
the choir of the fun’s fatéllites !, 

# Vid. Stituincrieer, orig, facre., Ray on the creation. 
Carresir princip. philof. part iii. fe&t.52, Ronautr. phyf, 
parti c. 21, k RowauLt. ibid, part ii. ¢, 25. ’ Ray's 
phyfico-theol. difcourfes, dif. iii ¢, 5. fe&. 3. Vid, Descarres 
Princip. philof, part iv. feet. 2. 
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Bur this hypothefis is liable to feveral objeGtions, and Objections 
fome which abfolutely ruin it. The three elements of Def- thereto. 
cartes, and particularly the fubtile matter of the firft, have 
been fhewn to be imaginary, and his vortices fictitious, and 
“repugnant to the nature of things; his fuppofition of a 
plenum is alfo evidently falfe, not to mention the abfurdi- 
ties which follow his making of matter or fpace, or ex- 
tenfion, to be the fame ™. However, we cannot but think 
the eflay of that philofopher, who endeavoured to account 
for the formation of the world ina certain time from a 
rude matter, by the fole continuation of a motion once 
imprefled, and reduced to a few fimple and general laws; 
or of others, who have fince attempted the fame, with 
more applaufe, from the original properties of matter, with 
which it was indued at its creation; is fo far from being cri- 

‘minal, or injurious to Gon, as fome have imagined, that it 
is rather giving a more fublime idea of his infinite wifdom. 

We cannot therefore excufe ourfelves from reprefenting 
the theories of two very learned men of our age and na- 
tion ; one of whom has excelled in the richnefs of his ftyle 
and fancy, and the other in the ftrength of parts and con- 
trivance. 

Tue former of them, Dr. Burnet, omitting to fpeak 7z, theory 
of the original of the univerfe, or even of the folar fyftem, of Dr. 
as made Jong before the Mofaic creation", confines him- Burnet. 

felf to the formation of the earth only, which he fup- 
pofes to be done from a chaos, or confufed mafs, confift- 
ing of the principles of all terreftrial bodies, in this man- 
ner: He fuppofes, that the firft change that would hap- 
pen, would be, that the heavieft and groffeft, parts would 
fink downwards towards the middle of the mafs (for there 
he fuppofes the centre of its gravity) ; and, being more 
and more comprefied, would harden by degrees, and con- 
ftitute the interior parts of the earth: that the reft of 
the mafs, which fwam above, would alfo be divided, by 
the fame principle of gravity, into two orders of bodies, 
the one liquid, like water, the other volatile, like air: for 
the more fine and active parts, difentangling themfelves by 
degrees from the reft, would mount above them ; and, 
having motion enough to keep them upon the wing, would 
play in thofe open places, where they conftitute that body 


m Vid. Newron. princip. 1. ii. prop. 38.40. 53, &c. Ejufd. 
optic. p. 311. 342, &c. & notas S. Crarkxe ad Ronauttr 
phyf. parti. c. 8. & 12. & partii. ¢,25,&¢.  ® Vid, Bure 
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we call air: that the other parts, being groffer than thefe, 
and having a more languid motion, could not fly up fepa-~ 
rate from one another, but fettled in a mafs together under 
the air, upon the body of the earth, compofing not only 
water, ftridtly fo called, but the whole mafs of liquid 


‘bodies belonging to the earth: that, there being two chief 


kinds of terreftrial liquors, thofe that are oily and light, 
and thofe that are lean and more earthy, like common 
water, which naturally feparate from one another, when 
they come to fettle ; the more oily and light part of this 
mafs would confequently get above the other, and fwim 
upon it. He proceeds to fuppofe, that the air was, as 
yet, thick, grofs, and dark, there being abundance of ter- 
reftrial particles fwimming in it, after the grofleft were 
funk down; which, by their weight, made their way more 
fpeedily: that the leffer and lighter, which remained, 
would fink too, but more flowly, and ina longer time ; 
fo as in their defcent they would meet with that oily liquor 
upon the face of the deep, or upon the watry mafs, which 
would entangle, and ftop them from paffing any further ; 
whereupon, mixing there with that unétuous fubftance, 
they compofed a certain flime, or fat, foft, and light earth, 
{pread upon the face of the waters: that this thin and 
tender orb of earth increafed ftill more and more, as the 
little earthy parts that were detained in the air could make 
their way to it, fome having a long journey from the upper 
regions 3, and others, being very light, would float up and 
down a long while before they could difengage themfelves, 
and defcend; but at length, being all got thither, and 
mingling more and more with that oily liquor, they fucked 
it all up, and were wholly incorporate together, and fo 
began to grow more {tiff and firm, making both but one 
fubftance, which was the firft concretion, or firm and 
confiftent fubftance, that rofe upon the face of the chaos, 
and became at laft an habitable earth, fuch as nature de- 
fignedit. And fuch a body as this, he doubts not, would 
anfwer all the purpofes of a rifling world ; for what canbe 
a more proper feminary for plants and animals, than‘a foil 
of this temper and compofition? a finer and lighter fort 
of earth, mixed witha benign juice, eafy and obedient to 
the action of the fun, or what other caufes were employed 
by the author of nature for the production of things in the 
new-made earth, and perfeQly anfwering the antient de- 
{criptions of the primigenial foil or flime. 

THe form of this firft earth, both external and internal, 
is eafily conceived from the manner of its formation. As 


to 
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to the external form, it would be fmooth, regular, and 
uniform, without mountains, and without a fea. The 
internal form would confift of feveral regions involving 
one another, like orbs about the fame centre, or the feve~ 
ral elements caft circularly about each other; the water 
being intirely contained under the upper cruft of the earth, 
which formed a wonderful vault, hanging above the deep, 
fuftained by nothing but its own meafures, and manner of 
conftruCtion °. 

To confirm fo new and furprifing a reprefentation of the 
form of the firft earth, and to prove it muft have been dif- 
ferent from the prefent, he endeavours to fhew, that if the 
earth had been always in the form it now bears, it would 
not have been capable of a deluge, which could not have 
been effeé&ted without fuch an infinite mafs of water, as 
could neither be brought upon the earth, nor afterwards any 
way removed from it?: and that the chaos, asa fluid body, 
would naturally and neceflarily fettle and caft itfelf into a 
fmooth furface, every-where equidiftant from its centre, 
and not into a furface broken into fo many irregularities as 
our earth is ; nor could it poffibly imitate the cavities, dens, 
and broken holes within it 3. And thefe reafons he backs by 
authority of Scripture, which plainly intimates a difference 
between the form or conttitution of the old world, and of 
the prefent ; by reafon of which difference, that was fub- 
ject to perifh by a deluge, as this is fubject to perifh by a 
conflagration * ; befides feveral paflages which feem to de- 
feribe the ftru€ture of the antediluvian earth, as founded 
and eftablifhed on the waters *, and fet as an orb over the 
face of the deep*; conformably to which, on the reno- 
vation or reftitution of nature to its primeval ftate, the 
new earth will appear without a fea". To which he adds 
the teftimony of antient tradition, that the world was ovi- 
form, which was true of that original earth, not only in 
refpeét to its outward figure, but alfo to the inward com- 
pofition of it; the central parts being reprefented by the 
yolk of the egg, the exterior region of the earth by the 
fhell, and the abyfs of water by the white that lies under 
the fhell *. The manner wherein he fuppofes this earth 
was fupplied with water, will be taken notice of when we 


© Burner's theory of theearth, L.i.c.s5. & archzol. 1. 1. 
c.3. ? Idem, theory, lic. 2. 4% Ibid.c. 4. r 2 Pet. 
tos, 6,7. 3 Pfal. xxiv. 2. & cxxxvi. 6. See TOV: Vill 
Borel ® Rev, xxi. 1. x Burner, theor. J.i. cap. 5- & 
tellur, theor. facr, 1, ii, c, 10, 
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come to confider more particularly the ftate of the ant€- 
diluvian earth. ' 
SEVERAL objections have been made to the philofophy 

of this gentleman’s hypothefis: as that his laws of gravita- 
tion ruin the whole contrivance ; becaufe, if every thing 
fubfided according to its fpecific gravity, the earth, being 
heavier than the water, muft neceflarily place itfelf nearer 
the centre, and fo leave the waters to cover the face of the 
whole orb : that his fat or oily liquid, to catch the terrene 
particles, as they defcended, is but a weak expedient, be- 
caufe it is impoffible, that oil, or any other liquor, fhould 
fuftain fuch an immenfe heavy orb: that he has, without 
any reafon, deprived the old world of the benefit and ad- 
vantage of a fea, mountains, and minerals’: but the great 
misfortune is, that fo coherent and furprifing a fcheme 
does not in feveral particulars accord with the letter of the 
Scripture, with which he has in many places taken great 
liberty, fuppofing that the facred books were not always to 
be fo literally and naturally underftood, as was generally 
believed hitherto. For, confidering the mean capacities of 
the ‘ews, which were not capable of fuch points of phi- 
lofophic truths ; confidering the moft antient ways of con- 
veying (or rather concealing) fublime theorems by para- 
bles, fables, and hieroglyphics ; confidering the Scripture- 
ftyle, in fome other cafes, very different from the prefent 
plain way of difcourfe ; confidering the main end of thofe 
writings, the benefit of the moral world, feemed not to 
require a ftriét adherence to truth in every circumftance 
relating to the natural; and confidering, laftly, that all 
ages had endeavoured in vain to clear thefe points accord- 
ing to the ftri€tnefs of the moft obvious fenfe, and that the 
greater improvements in philofophy feemed only to render 
them ftill more unaccountable; all thefe confiderations in- 
duced him to fuppofe, that the holy writers only fecured 
the fundamental and general verities ; involving the reft 
under, and explaining the whole by, a way of {peaking 
which was myftical and mythological, rather popular than 
true ; and fitted more to the needs of men than the reality 
of things 2, 

Mr.Whi- THE other theorift, Mr. Whifton, not only fhews a 

fton’s the- greater regard to Scripture, and has avoided many diffi- 

ory. culties that were chargeable on the former 3 but proceeds 
on mare philofophical principles: He firft lays down this 


y Vid. Keit’s examinat. of Dr, Burnet’s theory. Vids 
Burnet. archzol. 1, ii, ¢, 3, 
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p'opofition, that the 44z/aic creation is not a nice and phi- 
lofophical account of the origin of all things, but an hi- 
ftorical and true reprefentation of the formation of our 
fingle earth out of a confufed chaos, and of the fuccef- 
five and vifible changes thereof each day, till it became the 
habitation of mankind2: which he proves from the firft 
words of Adofes, In the beginning Gon created the heaven 
and the earth ; which plainly imply, that the creation of the 
univerfe out of nothing, which we ufually ftyle creation, 
was precedaneous to the fix days work ; the hiftorian im- 
mediately defcending thence to the chaos of our earth, to 
which he afterwards confines himfelf; mentioning, in- 
deed, the making of the fun, and other celeftial bodies, to 
accommodate his narrative to vulgar apprehenfion, and 
make it complete ; but chiefly to fecure the Fews from the 
worfhip of the hoft of heaven>. He therefore fuppofes, 
that the fun, moon, and ftars, were created before, and only 
made vifible and confpicuous to the earth, on the fourth 
day ©: that the antient chaos, the origin of the earth, was 
the atmofphere of acomet‘*; whichisno other than a planet 
unformed, or in its primeval ftate, placed in a very eccen- 
trical orbit : to fupport which propofition, he endeavours 
to fhew, that the atmofphere of a comet has thofe feveral 
properties which are recorded of the antient chaos ; that 
it has fuch peculiar properties befides, as lay a rational foun- 
dation for fome of thofe phzenomena of our earth, which 
can fcarce otherwife be philofophically explained ; and that 
no other body, or mafs of bodies, now known, or ever heard 
of in the world, can ftand in competition, or pretend to 
the fame character, He proceeds to fuppofe, that the fix 
days of the creation were equal to fix years; a day anda 
year being one and the fame thing ¢ before the fall of man, 
when the diurnal rotation of the earth about its axis, as 
he thinks, began: which fuppofition agrees with the 
letter of AMojes, and the fiyle of Scripture elfewhere, 
wherein a day often denotes a year; and allows a conve- 
nient {pace for the works of creation, which appear to 
have been leifurely, regular, and gradual, without any 


a WuilsTown’s new theory of the earth. Difc. of the Mofaic 
creation, p.3. PIbid.p.4, &c.  ° Ibid. p.24,&c. 4 Wui- 
sTon’s theory, book il. p. 73. © EmPepocres taught, that, 
when mankind {prang originally from the earth, the length of 
the day, by reafon of the flownefs f the fun’s motion, was equal 
to ten of our prefent months. Prur. de placitis philof. J. v. c. 
xviii, A furprifing teftimony to this purpofe. £ WuisTon’s 
theory, book.ii. p. 85, &c. 
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precipitancy, or acceleration, by a miraculous hand on 
every occafion; not to mention other arguments drawn 
from the peculiar charaéters of the ftate of nature before 
the fall, which will be obferved hereafter. 

On thefe foundations, Mr. Whi/ton proceeds to account 
for the formation of the earth in this manner: ‘That fuch 
formation was not a mere refult from any neceflary laws 
of mechanifm independently on the divine power ; but the 
proper effect of the interpofition, and all along under the 
peculiar care of Gop} who not only created the matter 
of which the univerfe, and particularly the earth, was to 
confift, out of a non-exiftent ftate, and indued it with its 
feveral properties and powers, but interpofed more parti- 
cularly in the formation of the earth, by changing the 
courfe and orbit of the chaos into that of a planet ; by 
immediately forming the feeds of all animals and vegeta- 
bles ; by ordering every diftin@ day’s work to be com- 
pleted in its proper period, that every thing fhould follow 
in its own order and place; and principally in the creation 
of our firft parentsg8: that, at the time immediately 
preceding the fix days creation, the face of the abyfs, or 
fuperior regions of the chaos, were involved in a thick 
darknefs ; agreeably to the nature of a comet, which 
is reprefented as containing a central, folid, hot body, 
of many hundred or thoufand miles in diameter ; and, 
befides that, a vaftly large, fluid, heterogeneous mafs, or 
congeries of bodies, in a very rare, feparate, and ex- 
panded condition, whofe diameter were ten. or eleven 
times as long as that of the central folid, which is the 
atmofphere, or chaos itfelf ; but, on the change of the 


' comet’s orbit from a very eccentrical to a moderately 


elliptical one, the commencing of the AZofaic creation, 
and the influence of the Divine Spirit, all things would 


_ begin to take their own places, and each fpecies of bo- 


dies rank themfelves according to the law of fpecific 
gravity. By which method the mafs of denfe fluids, 
which compofed one part of the intire chaos, being hea- 
vier than the maffes of earth and water and air, would 
fink downwards with the greateft velocity, and elevate 
thofe mafles inclofed among them upwards, which muft 


diftinguifh the chaos into two very different and diftiné& 


regions ; the lower and larger whereof would be a col- 
lection of denfe and heavy fluids, or a vaft aby{fs, imme- 
diately encompaffing the central folid; the higher and 


® Ibid, book iv. p, 292, &ce *s 
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lefler would be a colle&tion of earthy, watry, and airy 
parts, confufedly mixed, and incompafling the faid abyfs. 
And this he takes to be the ftate of darknefs ; for the 
crouding together all thofe opake corpufcles, which before 
roved about the immenfe regions of the atmofphere, muft 
by confequence, exclude the rays of the fun much more 


than before ». 
Tuincs being in this ftate, the vihble part of the firft 


day’s work was the produétion of light, or its fucceffive 


appearance to all the parts of the earth; with the confe- 
quent diftinG@tion of darknefs and light, night and day, upon 
the face of it. And this was effected by the feparation of 
the upper and elementary chaos of earthy, watry, and 
airy corpufcles, into two fomewhat different regions ; the 
one a folid orb of earth, with confiderable quantities of 
water in its pores; the other an atmofphere in a peculiar 
fenfe, or mafs of the lighteft earthy, with the reft of the 
watry and airy particles, ftill fomewhat confvfedly mixed 
together. So that, on this firft day or year of the creation, 
the earthy or denfer parts would take their places loweft 
on the furface of the great aby{s, would fettle in part into 
the fame, and compofe an orb of earth ; and in its inter- 
ftices, and little cavities, all fuch watry particles as were 
already in this region, or defcended upon it before its con~- 
folidation, would be inclofed ; and that as far above the 
{urface of the aby{s, as their quantity would enable them to 
reach. On this firft day alfo, the upper regions of the 
chaos, now in fome meafure freed from thofe earthy and 
opake maffes, which before excluded the fame, and caufed 
the above-mentioned thick darknefs, would, in fome de- 
gree, admit the rays of the fun. Now therefore that glo- 
rious emanation, light, would begin to appear on the face 
of the earth; and, by the annual motion, fucceffively illu- 
minate the feveral parts of it, and confequently occafion 
the viciffitude of night and dayi. 

Tue vifible part of the fecond day’s work was the ele- 
vation of the air, with all its contained vapours 5 the {pread- 
ing it for an expanfum above the earth 5 the diftin@tion 
thence arifing of fuperior and inferior waters 5 the former 
confifting of thofe vapours raifed and fuftained by the air ; 
the latter of fuch as either were inclofed in the pores, in- 
terftices, and bowels of the earth, or lay upon the furface 
thereof. ‘The heat of the fun, at the conclufion of the 
- former day, beginning confiderably to penetrate the fupe- 


h Tbid. p. 307, &te i Thid. p. 311. ; 
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rior regions of the chaos, and the lower earthy /frata con- 
tinuing to fettle fomewhat clofer together, the watry parts 
would fubfide, and where they could get entrance, faturate 
their inward pores and vacuities, and the atmofphere would 
free itfelf more and more from the heavieft and moft opake 
corpufcles, and thereby become much more tenuious and 
clear than before. Whereupon, by the time the night, or 
firft part of this fecond day, was over, and the fun arofe, 
the light and heat of that luminary would more freely and 
deeply penetrate the atmofphere, and become very fenfible 
in thefe upper or airy regions; and confequently vaft quan- 
tities of vapours would be elevated and fuftained there, and 
fo increafe the quantities which Were there already ; while, 
in the mean time, all the earthy corpufcles uncapable of 
rarefaction, and with them all fuch watry particles as were 
fo near the earth, that the fun’s power could not fufficiently 
reach them, were ftill finking downwards, and the former 
increafing the craffitude and bulk of the folid earth, and . 
the latter, if the earth was too folid to admit them, as by 
this time it would probably be, flowing down apace, and co- 
vering all its furface with water. So that the expanfum, or 
firmament, which was this day {pread out above the earth, 
was plainly the air; the fuperior waters, all thofe frefh 
ones, which, in the form of vapour, a nine or ten months 
heat of the fun, with the affiftance of the central heat, 
could elevate, and the air fuftain, befides thofe vaft quan- | 
tities of falt ones, which had never yet left thofe regions : 
the inferior waters were thofe which were not elevated, 
but remained below in the bowels, or on the furface, of the 
earth *, 

Tue vifible parts of the third day’s work were two ; 
the former, the collection of the inferior waters, or fuch as 
were now under the heaven, into the feas, with the con- 
fequent appearance of the dry land; the latter, the pro- 
duction of vegetables out of that ground fo lately become 
dry. In order to apprehend which, it muft be confidered, 
that the orb of the earth had been fettling and fixing itfelf 
on the furface of the abyfs from the very beginning of the 
Creation ; and was, by the cohefion of its parts, grown fo- 
lid fome time before all the lighter and remoter earthy parts 
Were defcended upon it, fuppofe by the end of the firft 
day: by which means, and by reafon of the different den- 
ity and fpecific gravity of its columns, it was fettled into 
the aby{s in different degrees, and thereby became of an 


® Ibid. P. 317, &e. 
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unequal furface, diftinguifhed into mountains, plains, and: 
valleys; which things being fuppofed, at the conclufion of 
the preceding day, the air being crouded with vapours to a 
prodigious degree, in the night, or former part of this’ 


third day, the faid vapours muft needs defcend on the earth’ 
in vaft quantities, leaving the air by degrees pretty free, 
and becoming, of celeftial, terreftrial waters : thefe waters, 
being defcended, by reafon of the inequality of the earth’s 
furface, and its folidity, muft in fome time have run down 
from the higher parts, by the declivities and hollows, into 
the loweft valleys, and moft depreffed regions of all, and 
there compofed the feas and lakes ; fo that, in the morning, 
the intire face of the globe, which was before covered with 
the defcending waters, muft be diftinguifhed into over- 
flowed valleys, and extant continents. ‘The dry land being 
now diftinguifhed from the feas, and juft become moift and 
juicy, like the primitive flime ; on the fun rifing, it was 


of all other the moft fit feafon for the germination of the’ 


feeds of vegetables, and the growth of trees, herbs, and 
plants ; for which purpofe, nine or ten months continual 
prefence of the fun was a time very proper and natural!. 
Tue fourth day’s work was the placing the heavenly 
bodies, fun, moon, and ftars, in the expanfum or firma- 
ment; that is, the rendering them vifible and confpicuous 
on the face of the earth; together with their feveral af- 
fignations to their refpective offices there. For though the 
light of the fun penetrated the atmofphere in fome fort the 
firft day, and in the fucceeding ones had very confiderable 
influence upon it, yet it is by no means to be fuppofed, 
that his body was vifible all that while ; the air, even at 


this day, being not at all times fo clear, as to render it dif- 
- cernible by us, though we are at the fame time fufficiently 
- fenfible of his force and influence in the conftant produ-» 
- tions of nature. But on the coming on of this fourth: 
_ day, and the fun’s abode below the horizon for two or 
three months, thofe vapours which were raifed the day be- 
~ fore, muft fall downwards, and fo, before the approach of 
_ the morning, leave the air in the greateft clearnefs and pu- 
~ rity imaginable, and permit the moon firft, and then the 


fun, moft plainly to appear, and be confpicuous to the 
earth. ‘This fourth day therefore is the time, when both 
thefe heavenly bodies, though in being before, yet fo as to 
be wholly ftrangers to a fpeCtator on earth, were rendered 
vifible : the whole inanimate world, with its vegetable pro- 


1 Ibid. p. 320, &e. : 
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ductions, being now complete, according to the tradition 
of the Chinefe ™ inhabiting Formofa and other iflands, who 
hold that the world, when firft created, was without form. 
or fhape ; but, by one of their deities, was brought to its 
full perfeétion in four years", 

THE production of the fifth and fow] out of the waters, 
with the benediétion beftowed on them, in order to their 
propagation, was the work of the fifth day, which was a 
very proper time for their introduction. The terraqueous 
globe being now become habitable, both to the fwimming 
and volatile animals ; and the air clear, and fo penetrable 
by that complete heat of the fun, which was requifite to 
the generation of fuch creatures ; thofe feeds, or little bo- 
dies of fifh and fowl], which were contained in the water 
(or moift fruitful flime of kin to it), were now expofed to 
the kindly warmth of the fun, and the conftant fupply of a 
moft gentle and equal heat from beneath; being neither 
difturbed by any fudden alteration of the air from winds, 
nor by the agitations of tides, which in thofe {mall feas, 
and in the abfence of the diurnal rotation, were imper- 
ceptible and gradual: which feeds, being invigorated with 
the divine benediction, became now prolific; and a nu- 
merous off-fpring of the {wimming and volatile kind arofe, - 
whereby the two fluid elements, air and water, became re- 
plenithed with thofe firft pairs, which were enabled to pro- 
pagate their fpecies ©. 

Tue fixth day’s work was the produ@tion of all the ter- 
reftrial, or dry-land animals. The brute beafts were pro- 
duced out of the earth ; after which the body of Adam was 
formed of the duft of the ground ; and by the breath of 
life, breathed into him in a peculiar manner, he became a 
living foul: and fome time after, on the fame day, he was 
caft into a deep fleep, and Eve was formed of a rib taken 
from his fide. The earth being now grown more folid and 
dry, and the air fully clear and fit for refpiration, and the 
other difpofition of external nature being fubfervient, it 
Was a proper feafon for the generation of the land-animals, 
and the introduction of the nobleft of them, man P, 

Tuts is the fubftance of the latter theory, wherein, 
among many ingenious and probable folutions, there are 
fome {uppofitions, which have been thought too bold and 
precarious, 


™ Atlas Chinenf. part ii. p. 46. " Wurston’s theor, ubi 
fupra, p. 325. ® Ibid. p. 328, P Ibid. p. 329, &c. 
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Ir has been objeted, that he is probably miftaken as to 
the extent of the AZofaic creation ; it being pretty certain, 

that the moon was formed at that time, or at leaft placed 
in its orbit, and made to turn round the earth; for no co- 
mets have any fecondary planets: fo that fomething more 
mutt be intended by AZe/es, than the bare rendering the 
moon vifible; and the word made being equally applied, 
both to fun and moon, it is fuppofed it ought in both places 
to be taken in the fame, that is, a literal fenfe. 

Tue atmofphere of a comet could not, it has been 
thought, have been the primitive chaos, being not an ob- _ 
fcure, but a bright pellucid fluid, which is a confequence 
of the intenfe heat of the central folid ; and becaufe the 
greateft part of the bodies which compofe the upper /fra- 
zum of the earth, would have been vitrified on the comet’s 
near approach to the fun, and fo very improper for the for- 
mation of the earth. 

Tuar the diurnal rotation of the earth dia not com- 
mence till after the fall, fo that till that time days and 
years were exatly the fame, has been held a paradox 5 
confidering the prodigious cold that muft be oceafioned by 
the total abfence of the fun for one half of the year, and 
the intenfe heat that muft enfue on its continual fhining 
upon it for the other; which immoderate degrees of heat 
and cold mutt be pernicious to the antediluvian plants and 
animals, unlefs their bodies were of a very different confti- 
tution from what they are now. Nor can there be any ne- 
ceffity to lengthen a day into a year, for the fake of a gra- 
dual and regular formation of things, without precipitance 
or acceleration, where an Almighty Agent is acknowleged 
to be concerned 9. é 

Ir may not therefore be amifs, laying all hypothefes 73, Mo-} 
afide, briefly to propofe fuch an explication of the cofmo- faic crea-| 
gony, as may be moft agreeable both to reafon, and the let- sion ¢x- 
ter of Scripture. plained. 
' Anp, firft, it isconceived, that the Mofaic creation is 
neither to be extended to the whole univerfe, nor yet con- 
fined to the terreftrial globe alone; the middle opinion, 
that it included the folar fyftem, and that only, feeming 
the moft probable, from the near fimilitude and relation 
the feveral planets in that fyftem bear to one another, and 
their having the fame common centre and luminary ; fo that 
though the hiftorian chiefly regards the earth in his whole 
narration, yet there is reafon to prefume, that the other 


@ Vide Keit’s remarks on Mr. Whifton’s theory- 
G3 planets 
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planets were formed in the fame manner, and in the fame 
time, as the earth, of fo many particular chaotic mafles. 

Moses, after the general aflertion, that both heaven 
and: earth were originally made * by Gon, and before he 
begins his account of their reduction into the prefent fy- 
ftem, informs us, that the earth, in particular, was at firft 
in an unformed and defert ftate, when, as a thing prepa- 
ratory to the work, the fpirit of Gop moved upon the 
face of the waters; by which fpirit fome underftand the 
Third Perfon in the blefled Trinity s ; others, that plaftic © 
nature * which was fubfervient to him on this occafion, or 
fome other emanation of the divine power; which, it is 
reafonable to fuppofe, moved the chaotic mafs, whofe fur- 
face was covered with water, or other fluid matter ; and 
impregnated it with feveral kinds of vital influence, pre- 
paring every part to receive the intended difpofition, or- 
der, and life. 

Tuincs being in this ftate, the confufed ftagnating 
parts.of matter began to range themfelves in order 3 and 
the grofler parts fubfiding, the lighter and more tenuious 
mounted up; by which means the atmofphere being in 
fome degree cleared, the luminous rays of the fun began 
to pierce it, and caufed an imperfe& and glimmering light, 
yet fufficient partly to difpel the before total darknefs, and 
to diftinguifh day from night. And this account of the 
light, which appeared on the firft day, is much more rea- 
fonable, than to fuppofe the fubftance of the fun, much 
lefs the fixed ftars, were then extracted from the chaos u; 
becaufe more than ninety-nine parts in an hundred of the 
matter of the univerfe are fiery corpufcles; and if the 
were included at firft in the chaos, it could not poffib] 
have been dark, or caliginous. Nor is it probable, that 
even the terrene matter of the planets was taken from the 
Mofaic chaos, not only hecaufe it is exprefly called zhe 
earth, but becaufe fuch an imagination is diretly over- 
thrown by the now undoubted property of the univerfal 


* The original word $899 is allowed not neceflarily to fignify 
a creation, or production out of nothing : yet, as the Hebrew 
tongue has no other word to exprefs fuch a creation, it is moft 
likely Mo/es ufes it here in that fenfe. 8’ Grotius, &c, 
* Dr. Cupworrn’s intell. fyft. p. 148. Yet others by this {pi- 
sit of Gop underftand no more than a violent wind, which the 
fuppofe was fent to dry up the waters. Chal. paraphrafe, Dray - 
sius, &¢. " Which is the opinion of Dr. Nicuots, and 
others. See his conference with a theift, vol. i. part i, 
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gravitation of matter ; not to mention the falfe fu i 
which mutt, in that cafe, be made, of the earth’s He RaEE: 
centre of the world®. ‘To account for this day’s light 
before the fun is faid to be made, there is no ier {6 
recur to the {uppofition of its being either the divine She- 
chinah ¥, or no more than a temporary light, occafioned by 
the rapid motion communicated by Gop to a portion of 
matter #. 

THE fecond day, the expanfe, or air, called by Ado/es 
heaven, was perfected, being now freed from the grofs a 
rene particles which before crouded it, and made capable 
of fupporting clouds, and aqueous vapours, which were the 
fuperior waters, as thofe on the earth were the inferior @. 
By the waters above the firmament cannot be underftood 
the planetary waters >, for the reafons given above ; and 
the notion the old Chriftian fathers had of fuperceleftial 
waters, is perfectly groundlefs. 

Tre former part of the third day’s work was, to ga- 
ther the waters, which before covered the face of the earth, 
into feas and lakes, that the dry land might appear. How 
this was effected, is not eafy to determine. That Gop 
himfelf fhould raife the mountains, and hollow the cha- 
nels of the fea, for this purpofe, appears not a little inde~ 
cent; for which reafon fome have fuppofed the mountains 
might have been thrown up by the force of a fubterraneous 
fire, or flatus, in the fame manner as earthquakes are now 
caufed ¢: but the more philofophical opinion is, that they 
were occafioned by the different denfities of the feveral co- 
lumns of the earth, when its furface was firft formed, fome 
finking lower into the aby{s than others ; for it is more than 
probable, that the mountainous columns are much hol- 
lower and lighter than the other, notwithftanding the 
vulgar opinion to the contrary 4, he latter part of this 
day’s work was the production of vegetables, which were 
defigned as food for the future animals. But how great 
foever we fuppofe the fecundity of the primigenial earth to 
be, it is {carce to be imagined, that trees and plants could 
arrive at full growth, and bear their feveral fruits and feeds, 
in fo fhort a {pace as a day, without the affiftance of a fu- 
pernatural power 5 and as Gop is on all hands allowed to 


* Vide Wuiston of the Mofaic creation, p- 35, &¢- 

y The notion of ABRAVANEL, z Vid. Saurin. differt. p. 2- 
a Grotius, &c. b This is Dr. N1cHoLs’s interpretation, 

ubi fupra. ¢ Ray on the creation, and bifhop Patrick in 
his commentaries.  ¢ See WuisTon’s theory, book ii. p- 32+ 
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have formed the feeds of thofe vegetables, it may not per- 
haps be wrong, to attribute their fudden maturation al{o to 
his interpofition ; though it be well known how much ve- 
getation may be helped and forwarded by art, even at this 
day, of which there have been fome furprifing inftances, 
and much more might be expected from nature in that vi. 
gorous flate,  ~ 


creation, but had all along great influence on the earth, its 
light and heat gradually increafing, and influencing the 
earth and its produ@tions with greater power, as the air be- 


the heterogeneous particles, and the vapours which before 
obfcured it) did then firft appear to the earth, and vifibly 
begin to perform their feveral offices. The flars alfo are, 
for the fame reafon, faid to be made on that day ; tho’ the 
Planets, as we have faid, were forming before ; and the 
fixed ftars were no part of this creation e, 

AFTER the formation of the inanimate world, Mofes 
Proceeds to the formation of animals ; and he begins with 
fifhes and fowls, which were both Produced, on the fifth 
day, out of the waters, in’ great numbers f, And as the ori- 


£ Dr. Nicuotrs (ubi fupra) fupports the opinion of the crea- 


_ tion of other worlds, or fyftems, before ours, by a criticifm on the 


Hebrew word FIN) (in Gen. i. 16. )which fignifies together with s 
and thence concludes, that by Mo/fes’s text the moon was to rule 
the night, and, or together with, the flars, which fhine then on- 


his commentary) fays, the firft aflage m; be'rendered Had bee 
phe foto fy Bea, 1” FANSB6 may be'rendered, nd i 
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ginal of fifh and volatiles was from the fame element, fo 
there is fuppofed to be fome congruity in their nature, be- 
ing both oviparous, and their motions of fwimming and 
flying fomething alike. 

In the former part of the fixth and laft day, the terre- 
ftrial animals were produced out of the earth. 

THE manner of the ofiginal formation of plants and OF rhe 
animals, in which the wifdom of the Creator principally formation 
appears, has never been accounted for by any philofopher of plants 
with any tolerable fuccefs; matter, and the laws of mo- and ant- 
_ tion, having nothing at all to doin thefe things, whatever “a/s. 

they have in the inanimate part of the world. How ridi- 
culous and groundlefs thofe hypothefes are, which make 
them to be produced from the earth, fuppofed ever fo fruit- 
ful, by the influence and heat of the fun, appears from the 
late difcovery made in philofophy, that there is no fuch 
thing as equivocal generation of any the meaneft animal or 
plant; the fun, and earth, and water, and all the powers 
of nature, in conjunction, being able to do nothing at all 
towards the producing of any thing indued with fo much 
as even avegetative lifes. It muft be therefore necefiarily 
allowed, that Gop himfelf, or fome agent impowered by 
him, aétually formed both plants and animals, making ufe 
of the earth and water as the matter only whereof he con- 
ftituted their parts. But whether thefe firft vegetative and 
fenfitive creatures were created in their feeds only (which 
contain the plants and animals themfelves in little), and 
difperfed over the fuperficial part of the land and water, 
which had power given them to hatch and bring them 
forth, or whether they were created in their full ftate of 
perfection, feems not eafy todecide. It has been thought 
by fome modern philofophers, that Gop at firft created 
only two of each fpecies of animals, from which all the 
reft proceeded by generation: to fupport which opinion, 
they obferve, that there was but one man and one woman 
created, and at the deluge but two of each kind (of un- 
glean beafts) were preferved in the ark. But it feems 
more confonant to Scripture, that a great number of every 
kind were formed at firft: we are aflured the aquatic crea- 
tures and fowls were brought forth abundantly ; and plants, 
having no locomotive power, muft neceflarily have been 
created difperfedly all the world over, There has been alfo 
a farther queftion moved concerning the creation of ani- 


s Dr. Crarxe’s demonftration of the being and attributes of 
Bap? P hs : mals, 


go 
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mals, viz. whether all animals that already have been, or 
hereafter fhall be, were at firft actually created by Gop; 
or whether he hath given to each kind of animal fuch a 
power of generation, as to prepare matter, and produce 
new individuals in their own bodies. And it feems to be 


‘the moft reafonable opinion, that Gop did himfelf, at firft, 


actually create all the individual animals that ever were, or 
ever fhall be; and that there is no fuch thing as any pro- 
duction of new ones. For what were that but a creation 
of fuch individuals? and what did Gop at the firft crea- 
tion more, than, if this be true, we fee every day done; 
that is, produce a new animal out of matter, which itfelf 
prepares? All the difference is, that Gop does that in an 
inftant, which the creature muft take’ time to do. Befides, 
the parent animal cannot be the agent or efficient in the’ 
generation, or forming and nourifhing of the foetus, be- 
caufe that is a work of art and reafon, which brute crea- 
tures are not indued withal; nor, indeed, does man him-' 
felf underftand any thing of the procefs of generation in 
himfelf. Again, it is moft probable, if not certain, that 
moft animals have in them, from the beginning, the feeds 


or eggs of all the young they fhall afterwards bring forth; - 


which when fpent-and exhaufted, the creature becomes 
barren ; the females» of all viviparous quadrupeds being 


brought forth with their ¢e/fes or ovaria; and all birds 


formed with their ovary, or egg-clufter, containing the 


feeds of all the eggs they fhall ever lay. Now had the. 


creature a power of producing new ones, what need was 
there, that there fhould be fo many at firft formed in 
them? Whereupon thefe philofophers argue thus: Let us 
fuppofe Gop did at firft create two animals, a male and a 
female: the female muft be created with its ovaries, which 
(as we have faid) contain fo many feeds, or eggs, as the 
creature fhould ever bring forth young. - Soitis clears that 


not only the firft pair, but the firft generation of animals, |’ 


were actually created. . Again, this generation, from their 


firft appearance, had each of them (that is, the females) 


its ovaria, containing, in like manner, the feeds of its 
future off-{pring ; fo that this fecond generation was alfo 
created in the firft,, The fame may be demonftrated of 
the third and fourth, and fo on, of all the generations 
that fhall be, as long as the world fhall laft 4. 


» Ray’s phyfico-theological difcourfes, chap. 4. 


WHEN 


e 
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WHEN the creation had proceeded thus far, and every The crea- 
thing that could be fubfervient to man, or advance his feli- tion of 
city, was completed ; he, who was to be the lord of all, a. 
and for whofe fake the whole was framed, was brought 
into the world, being created ina folemn and immediate 
manner by Gop himfelfi, after a confultation, as it were, 
of the holy Trinity*, every Perfon wherein may juftly 
be prefumed to have been peculiarly concerned in the 
produétion of that being which was to bear the image of 
Gop, and be made capable, in fome degree, of his im- 
mortality. 

Man then was, by a divine power, created on the 
fixth day, after the terreftrial animals had been produced ; 
his body was formed out of the duft of the ground’, 


? Mr. WuisTown, conceiving it unfit and impoffible for the 
divine nature of the Father to be fo much, and in fuch a man- 
ner, concerned with the corporeal world, and the finful race of 
mankind, is of opinion, that the fame Divine Perfon, who was 
afterwards frequently converfant on earth, gave the law on 
mount Sinai, and took the title, adoration, and, to others, in- 
communicable name of the Gop of J/-ae/; and who at laft was 
incarnate, and died, and {till makes interceffion for us with the 
Father, and will judge the world at the laft day ; was actually 
and vifibly on earth in a human fhape, and truly and really em- 
ployed in this creation of the world, fo frequently afcribed to 
him in the holy Scriptures, and particularly in this formation of 
man. Vide his theory, book iv. p. 330. * Genefii. 26. 
Moft of the modern expofitors take the plural number here ufed, 
Let us make, &c. to be no more than a majeftic form of {peech, 
as princesnow ule. The Fewi/> doors are of opinion, that this 
deliberation was real, arid held with fuch angelical beings as Gop 
might employ in the work of man’s creation: and on this occa- 
fion tell the following ftory : That as Mo/és was writing his book 
by Gon’s appointment, and thefe words came to be dictated, 
he made fome difficulty to fet them down ; crying out, O Lord, 
qwouldf thou then lead men into error, and make them doubt of the 
dorine of the unity 2 Whereupon Gop an{wered, J command thee 
_ to write 3 and if any will err, let them err. Berefhit Rabba. 
Philo tue Few fays, the true reafon of this expreffion is known 
to Gop only: yet he conjectures, that man alone, of all crea- 
tures, being capable of the contraries of virtue and vice; the 
creation of fuch a mixed being was partly proper, and partly im- 
proper, for Gop himfelf; who therefore here befpeaks his co- 
adjutors, that what is irreprehenfible in, the actions or will of 
man, may be attributed to Gon; and what is otherwife, to his 
fubordinate agents. De mundi opificio, p. 15, &c. 1 Gen. 

I. 5 
ge? whence 
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whence he had the name of 4dam™, and his foul imme- 
diately infufed into him by his Creator; in which better and 
immortal part more evidently confifted that image or re- 
femblance of Gop, wherein he is faid to have been made*. 
and of wo- The woman was formed, alfo, on the fame day °, out of 
man. __ the fide ? of the man, who had been caft into a deep fleep 
forthatend?, And this original, it is to be fuppofed, was 
chofen, to conciliate the ftriter love and union between 
them ; the fide being alfo the moft proper part to denote 
that equality with the man, for which the woman was de- 
figned : whereas, if fhe had been taken from the headt, it 
might have argued fome intended fuperiority ; or, if from 
the lower parts *, the contrary. From what 4dam faid on 
his firft fight of the woman, that fhe was bone of his bone, 
and flefh of his flefr, it appears, he well knew whence fhe 
was formed ; whether he was fenfible of the-paft operation, 
or had it otherwife revealed to him, as probably it was ina 
vifion, as he flept. Befides Eve, it is pretended, by fome 
rabbins, that Gop made another woman out of the earth, 
named Lilith, of whom the Fews relate many ftories *. 
Traditions . 1 HAT the firft pair were created in an adult and per- 
concerning fect ftate, immediately capable of the full exercife of their 
their fixe, natural powers and faculties, is not to be doubted : nor is 
it to be imagined, but that they both came out of their 
Maker’s hand in the greateft perfection both of body and 


™ SJIIIN Adamah in Hebrew fignifies earth, but more pro- 
perly, as is faid, a fort of red earth, or clay, from the root LIN 
tobe red. Rudolphus derives it from the Ethiopic Adama, i.e. 
to be pleafant, or delightful; which epithets are attributed to the 
earth for its amenity, and might be to the firft man, for his 
beauty. But this name of Adam, it muft be obferved, is an ap- 
pellative, rather than a proper name; and includes even both 
the fexes. Ibid, According to fome of the Perfian mages (but 
not the more orthodox), the firft human pair were named Mifba 
and Mifbana. Hyoe, hitft. rel. vet. Perf. c. 10. " Genef. 
tzGpermlb sve ° Ibid. i. 27. P The original 
word, which ftridtly fignifies a rib, may be alfo tranflated fides 
as itis, all along, by the Septuagint. 2 Genef. ii. 21. 
* Which fome have imagined. Vide Sr. Romua.o, abregé 
du trefor chronol. tom. i. p. 35. § Some rabbins ridicu- 
loufly fanfy, that Gop, at firft, made Adam with a tail; but, 
finding it leffened the beauty of his workmenhhip, he refolved to 
cut it off; however, he made it ferve for the matter whereof he 
formed the firft{woman. Vide Barroxoccir biblioth. rabbin. 
tom, i. p. 69. ' Vide St. Romuacp, ubi {upsa, He2- 
beccer, hilt. patr, tom.i. p. 112, rest 


mind, 
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mind *, But we muft not hence entertain the extrava- 
gant opinions, which fome have held in thofe refpects, The 
Talmudifts fay, that 4dam reached from one end of the 
earth to the other, when firft created ; but that, when he 
had finned, Gop fqueezed his ftature to an hundred ellsx - 
though others fuppofe this was done at the requeft of the 
angels, who were terrified at his gigantic fize, and that 
Gop till left him nine hundred cubits highy; and that 
was not a great deal too much, if he waded through the fea 
into our continent, after his expulfion from paradife, which, 
as fome imagine, was feparated from this world by the 
ocean*. The Mdohammedans alfo have a tradition from 
their prophet, that 4dam was as high as a tall palm-tree a; 
but this would be too much in proportion, if that were 
really the print of his foot, which is pretended to be fuch, 
being fomewhat above two fpans long, on the top of a 
mountain in the ifland of Ceylon, thence named Pico de 
Adam: and too little, if Eve were of fo enormous a fize, 
as is faid, that, when her head lay on one hill near Mecca, 
her knees refted on-two others in the plain, about two 
muf{quet-fhots afunder >. The beauty of E've is faid to have beauty, 
been fo extraordinary, that the prince of the angels fell in 
love with her, which occafioned his fall¢: and, to give as 
charming an idea of 4dam’s perfon, fome have imagined, 
that Gop at his creation cloathed himfelf with an human 
body fuperlatively beautiful, and by that model formed the 
body of 4dams which apparition was the firft prelude of 
the incarnation? : and, what is yet more wonderful, Adam 
all the while looked on, and faw his Maker, in that lovely 
form, fafhioning every limb*. Nor have the gifts of his and knozs- 
mind been lefs magnified than his ftature and beauty : fome /ege. 
rabbins f have been contented to equal him with AZo/es and 
Solomon; others affert, that he was matter of every f{cience 
and art; that he knew more the firft day of his Creation, 
than any other by the experience of a long life é ; nay, 


* Vid. Patton. Jud. de mundi opificio, p. 31. Foaal.. 
mud, in lib. fanhedrim. ¥ Vid. Bartotoccir biblioth. 
rabbinic, vol. i. p. 65, 66. 7 Barcepua in trad. de pa- 
radifo, cap. 14. *Yauya, comment. in Koran. > Mow - 
CONI’s voyages, parti. p. 372, &c. © Vid. Bartorocc. 
ubi fup. p. 322. ¢ Eucusin. in cofmopeia, apud Salian. 
annal, tom. i. p. 106. ¢ The Latin terms are, Cum finge- 
retur home, manus illas divinas afpexit, ambrofiofque vultus illos, 
pulcherrima brachia corpus fuum fingentia, fingulofque artus du- 
centia, Idem ibid. £ Apud Rivini ferpent. fedué. p. 50. 
& Vid, Sauian, ubi fup. p. 107, 113. a 

tha 
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that he furpaffed the angels themfelves in knowlege : al- 
legorically interpreting what is faid of his ftature’s reaching 
from one end of the world to the other, of the extent of 
his underftanding +. 
Suppfed, Bur itis ftill more groundlefs and extravagant to fup- 
by fome, to pofe, as feveral rabbins have done, that 4dam’s body was 
have been created double, male on one fide, and female on the 
created other, being joined together by the fhoulders, the heads 
double. looking dire€tly contrary ways: and that Gon, when he 
had made Lwe, had no more to do than to fplit this body 
in two*. Others join them by their fides, and fay the 
male body was on the right, which embraced the other 
round the neck with his left-hand, while the other did the 
fame to him with her right. Thefe dreams are fufficiently 
refuted by the text of AZofes. It may not however be im- 
Of the an- proper to add a word of the hermaphrodites, or androgynes, 
drogynes of which Plato has faid fo much ; they were bodies which 
of Plato. had the two fexes, with four arms, four legs, and two faces 
on one neck, turned one towards the other. This dupli- 
city of members gave them a prodigious ftrength, and con- 
fequently infpired them with great infolence, and they 
thought of no lefs than making war againft the gods : who 
confulting on means to bring them to reafon, the advice of 
Jupiter was approved; and that was, to fplit them in 
two: which being done, each part ftill preferved a ftrong 
inclination to unite itfelf to the other ; and this was, ac- 
cording to him, the original of love. 
Moham- THe Mohammedans have feveral peculiar traditions 
medan bout the creation of Adam. ‘They fay, that the angels 
traditions 
concerning _» ‘To prove this, they pretendito allege the teftimony of Gop 
the creati- himfelf. They fay, that the angels having fpoken of man with 
on of man, {ome contempt, when Gop confulted them about his creation, 
Gop made an{wer, that the man was wifer than they ; and, to 
convince them of it, he brought all kinds of| animals to them, 
and afked them their names ; which they being not able to tell, 
he put.the fame queftion to the man, who named them one after 
another ;. and, being afked his own name, and Gop’s name, he: 
_ anfwered very juftly, and gave Gop the name of JEHOVAH, 
Rivin. ferpent. feduét. p. 56. This ftory has been adopted by; 
Mohammed in his Koran, cap. 2. ver. 30, &c. i Tbid. Pp. 
49, &e. * Vid. Herpeccer. hift. patriarch, tom. i, p. 85. 
which author attributes. this opinion to two. famous rabbins, . 
Manaffes Ben Ifrael (in conciliat. in Genef.), and Mofes Maimo-. 
ne (in SS enet p. il, cap. 3°)s who yet rather approve 
a different fentiment. LAT. i ; . - 
ed. Francof.. 1602.° an. in {yimpale PAB 1485 


Gabriel, 
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Gabriel, Michael, and Ifrafil, were fent by Gop, one 
after another, to fetch, for that purpofe, feven handfuls of 
_earth from different depths, and of different colours (whence 
fome account for the various complexions of mankind ™) ; 
but the earth, being apprehenfive of the confequence, and 


_ defiring them to reprefent her fear to Gop, that the crea- 


ture he defigned to form would rebel againft him, and 
draw down his curfe upon her, they returned without per- 
forming Gop’s command ; whereupon he fent 4zrai/ on 
the fame errand, who executed his commiffion without re- 
morfe ; for which reafon Gop appointed him to feparate 
the fouls from the bodies, being therefore called the angel 
of death. ‘The earth he had taken was carried into 4ra- 
bia, to a place now between Mecca and Tayef, where, 
being firft kieaded by the angels, it was afterwards formed 
by Gop himfelf into an human form, and left to dry for 
the fpace of forty days, or, as others fay, as many years ; 
the angels, in the interim, often vifiting it, and Edis (af- 
terwards the devil) among the reft : but he, not contented 
with looking on it, kicked it with his foot till it rang ; 
and, knowing Gop defigned that creature to be his fupe- 
_ rior, took a fecret refolution never to acknowlege him as 
fuch. After this, Gop animated the figure of clay, and 
indued it with an intelligent foul; and, when he had 
placed him in paradife, formed Eve out of his left fide ». 

THe two firft human pair, according to the Phenician The Phee- 
tradition, were begotten or generated, by the wind Coé- niciantra- 
pias, and his wife Baau, which is interpreted night ° ; ditéon. 
that is, by an hollow wind acting on unformed matter : 
the meaning being no more than this ; that a wind, inclo- 
fed in feveral cavities of unthapen matter, worked out of it 


m Art TerMeEDI, from a tradition of Abu Mufa al Afhari. 
n Kuonp Amir, JALLALO’DDIN, comment. in Koran, &c. Vid. 
D°’HERBEL. biblioth. orient. p. 55. © SANCHONIATHO, 
apud Eufeb. de prep. ev. l.i.c. 10. Asto the words colpias 
and 4aau, Bochart takes the firft of them to be the fame with 
7-95-39 col pi-yah, i.e. the voice of the mouth of Gon; but 
this is improbable, becaufe it is plainly the name of a wind, de- 
rived from the Greek x4A7@-, which fignifies a hollow place, 
or cavity, whether thofe little ones in our bofoms, garments, 
&c. or thofe large ones which we call bays in the fea-fhore ; nor 
is there fuch a phrafe in the Hebrew tongue as the woice of the 
mouth of Yah; befides other reafons. Baaxz he would correct 
baut, which he affirms to fignify the night: bat it is more proba- 
bly the $9939 doh» of Mofes, as Scaliger and Grotius agree. Vid. 


CumBERLAND’s remarks on the hiftory of Sanchoniath. aoele 
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the firft man ; the rude matter being the paffive principle, 
or caufe, and therefore here figuratively called the wife ; 
and the inclofed wind being the active principle, and there- 
fore intimated to be as it were the hufband, in this firft 
generation P. ¢ Bea ; 

Tuat the foul of man isa fpiritual fubftance, inde~ 
pendent on the matter it informs, is evident to any who 
confiders the power and freedom of its operations, which 
no accident can be fuppofed to have ; and which matter, 
with all its refinements and maturations, can never be able 
to perform. It has however been queftioned, whether the 
fouls of men are infufed into them immediately from 
Gop, or whether they are derived, ex traduce, from their 
parents. The latter opinion has been maintained, from 
all other creatures having the power of propagating their 
fpecies in full perfeCtion ; by which it feems to follow, 
that mankind were indued with the fame; from the like- 
ne(s of temper, and difpofition of mind, which children 
often taken from their parents ; and from the indecency of 
conceiving Gop to be inceflantly making fouls, whenever 
the fexes are ftimulated to fatisfy their natural appetite. But 
it is fcarce poflible to maintain the immateriality and im- 
mortality of the human foul on this fuppofition ; for, ifthe 
foul be propagated by generation, it muft, to our beft ap- 
prehenfion, be material, and liable to corruption 4: it is 
therefore more reafonable to believe, that though Gop has 
committed the formation of our bodies to the agency of 
fecond caufes, yet he has referved the produ€tion of our 
fouls to himfelf, who is the Father and Gop of the /piriis 
of all fiefh*. 

Ir has alfo been doubted, whether the fouls of mankind 
were all created at ance, together with that of 4dam, in 
order to be united to certain bodies which fhould be pre- 
pared afterwards for their reception ; or whether they are 
fucceflively created, as the bodies they are to inform are 
made fit to receive them ? Such of the old philofophers, 
who believed the foul to be a diftin& fubftance from the 
body, as Pythagoras, Empedocles, and Plato, concluded, 
that all fouls muft pre-exift in the univerfe before gene- 
ration and tranfmigration into their’ refpective -bodies : 
and this do&rine was not confined to human fouls only, 
but extended univerfally to all fouls and lives whatfoever ; 


: 


P CuMBERLAND, ibid. p. 209. qa Vid. Cupwortu 
’ P. 209 


‘jntell. fyit. p. 38. T Numb. xvi. 22.. Vide Mr, Stack- 


HoUSsE’s body of divinity, p. 223, &c. 
for 
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for the antients were fo far from denying the fenfe and con- 


{cioufnefs of brutes, that the generality of them allowed 


them the faculty of reafoning *, though they were not able 
to exprefs their thoughts, as man did: for which reafon 
they were fuppofed, by fome, to tranfmigrate indifferently 
from men into other animals, and from animals into men; 
it being only the difference of the organs, and the modi- 


fication of the matter to which they were united, wherein 


confifted the feeming difparity of their powers. Several 
of the antieat Chriftians have alfo believed the pre-exiftence 
of fouls, induced by this confideration, that it was incon- 
gruous to bring Gop upon the ftage perpetually, and 
make him immediately interpofe every-where in the gene- 
ration of men, by the miraculous produétion of their fouls 
out of nothing. Nay, the continual creation and decre- 
ation of the fouls of brutes has been thought fo improba= 
ble, that it has been fanfied they are but fo many particu- 
Jar eradiations, or effluxes, from that fource of life above, 
which animate fuch matter as is fitly prepared to receive 
and be actuated by them, fo long as it continues fuch ; 
but when thofe organized bodies, by reafon of their indif- 
pofition, become incapable of being further aéted upon, 
are refumed and retraéted into that original head or foun- 
tain; it feeming not at all abfurd to grant perpetuity of 


_ duration to the fouls even of brutes, any more than to 


every the leaft particle of matter*. Nor is this dodtrine 


.of pre-exiftence unknown to the Mohammedans, who ima- 
gine, that Gon. drew out of the loins of 4dam all his pofte- 


rity at once, and made a covenant with them, that they 


Should acknowlege him for their lord. They fay, that 


all thefe men were actually aflembled together in a valley 
near Macca, or, as others fay, in the plain of Dahia in 
India, in the fhape of pifmires, which were indued with 
underftanding ; ard after they had, in the prefence of the 
angels, as witnefles, confefled their dependence on Gop, 
they were again caufed to return into the loins of their great 
anceftor *. That the Zews had likewife fome notion of 
the foul’s exifting before the body, appears from their que- 
ftion put to our Saviour, whether the man that was born 
blind ¥ had himfelf finned, or his parents, to deferve that 


* Vid. PLurarcu. de placitis philof. lv. cap. 20. See 
Bavue did. hift. art. Pereira, rem: E. t CupworruH. 
ubi fupra, p. 44, &c. uATlkoran, cap. 7. ver. 173. 
* See D’Hersetor. bibl. orient. p. 54. Marraccius in Alco- 
Tan. p. 2go. y Johnix, 2. 
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punifhment ; and as this opinion was not then contradict- 
ed, fome have fuppofed it to have been thereby tacitly ap- _ 
proved. 


NotwirHsTANDING which, the vulgar opinion of — ~ 
the fucceflive creation of fouls may, with good reafon, be ~ 


allowed ; for why fhould we imagine, that Gop put forth 
all bis creative vigour at once in a moment, ever after- 
wards remaining a fpe€tator only of the confequent refult, 
and permitting nature alone to do all, without any farther 
interpofition 2? and how is it poffible, that, if our fouls 
ever were in fuch a ftate of pre-exiftence, we fhould have’ 
fo perfeGtly loft all memory and confcioufnefs of any fuch 
thing? 

Wines we have done with this fubject, the creation 


men beforeof man, we muft take fome notice of the opinion of thofe 


who think mankind were in being before 4dam, who was 
the progenitor of the ews only. To fupport which, they 


allege, that 1Zo/es makes mention of two diftin@ creations, 


one of mankind in general@, and the other of 4dam and 
Eve; and, in the progrefs of his hiftory, gives ftrong 
intimations, that there. were feveral more men in the 
world when they were created ; elfe it is not eafily to be 
conceived how Cain could be a tiller of the ground ¢, 


which muft prefuppofe all the artificers that have relation 


to tillage; or what reafon he had to apprehend, that 
every one that found him would flay him4 ; nor can his 


-going into another country, marrying a wife, and build- 


ing a city ©, be otherwife accounted for. From which 
they would infer, that A4o/es intended only to give an ac- 


count of the origin of the Fews, and not of the primitive 
parents of the whole human racef. Thefe objetions are 


eafily anfwered ; for the paflage wherein the creation of man 
is mentioned the fecond time, is plainly no more than a re- 
capitulation of what had been faid before of the creation of 
the world in general, with a more particular detail of that 
of our firft parents. And, as to the numbers of men 
f{uppofed to be in the world about the time of the murder 
of Abel, itis by no means improbable, that thefe fhould 
be the defcendents of 4dam and Eve, whofe pofterity, 
in the {pace of near one hundred and thirty years (for it 
was in that year of Adam’s age that Seth, who was given 


_ 7 Cupwortn, ubi fupra. @ Genef. i. 27. > Genef. 
Misy:. Ib. ver. 1. © Genef. iv. 2. 4 Genef. iv. 14. 
© db. ver. 16, 17. f Vid. Peyreri pre-adamit. 1. iii. 4. 
Biount’s oracles of reafon, p. 218, 


in 
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in lieu of el, was born), might, by a fair calculation, . 
be multiplied to many thoufand fouls, confidering the pri- 
mitive fecundity, and that none are fuppofed to have died 
in the interim &. 

Bur the moft.plaufible objeftion of the pre-adamitesZ4eir dif 
is, that, if 4dam and Eve be allowed to be the progeni-/erence im 
tors of all mankind, there can be no tolerable caufe af. ©0/2#" 4¢- 
figned of the difference in colour between the whites and {2#7*¢4 
the blacks ; it being very improbable they were both the” 
offspring of the fame parents. To this it may be anfwer- 
ed, that the variety of ‘complexions in the world may be 
rationally accounted for another way. We know how 
the hair arid colour of mens bodies differ, according to the 
climate they inhabit, and their greater or lefler diftance 
from the fun: we may therefore well conclude, that the 
firft colony, which fettled in a very hot country, received 
a great change in their complexion, proportionable to the 
heat of the climate, and became very tawny, gradually 
inclining to blacknefs, as the fun was more intenfe upon 
them. Hence, in a generation or two, that high degree 
of tawninefs might become natural, and at length the 
pride of the natives. The men might begin to value 
themfelves upon this complexion, and the women to affect 
them the’better for it ; fo that their love for their husbands, 
and daily converfation with them, might have a confider- 
able influence upon the fruit of their wombs, and make 
each child grow blacker and blacker, according to the 
fancy and imagination of the mother ; the force of which 
is evident from many inftances. Upon this fuppofition, 
the children thus produced muft every birth approach 
nearer to an abfolute blacknefs; and, as their tender bo- 
dies came to be expofed naked {as the manner of fuch 
countries is) to the violent heat of the fun, their skin muft 
needs be fcorched in an extraordinary manner, and, per- 
haps, its very texture altered, and by that means contract 
a blacknefs far fuperior to that of their parents. By fuch 
degrees it is not improbable that people of the faireft 
complexion, when removed into a very hot climate, may, 
in a few generations, become perfect negroes. As to what 
fome have imagined, that this blacknefs was at firft pre- 
ternatural, and a judgment infli€ted upon Ham, the fon 

of Noah, for difcovering his father’s nakednefs, and that 
all people of that complexion are the progeny of that 


8 Vid, Nicuouts’s conference with a theift, vol, i. part 1. 
®’ Genel. 1x. 22. 
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undutiful fon! ; this feems very unlikely, and without 
foundation, the curfe on that occafion being laid on Ca- 
naan, the fon of Ham, by names and yet his pofterity are 
allowed not to have been black. 

Tus have we attended the earth through its feveral 
degrees of formation, feen it perfe@ted, cloathed with trees 
and plants, and replenifhed with animals ; and at laft man, 
for whom the whole was defigned, and to whom the do- 
minion of it was exprefly given, by its Maker, introduced 
and placed in it. 

WHETHER all this was really done in the {pace of fix 


and feafondays, has been a queftion ; fome, as has been obferved, 
of the ere- thinking it much too fhort for fuch a work ; and others, 


ation. 


The place 
avhere A 
dam was 
created. 


too long *, fuppofing, that the world was created in a mo- 
ment, and that. A/o/es extends it to fix days, the better to 
help the imagination of the people, that things may feem 
to rife in fome order and method, and to take off any 
image of hafte and precipitancy. But we cannot fee 
any reafon to depart from the letter of AZofes in this par- 
ticular, the creation defcribed by him being not the crea- 
tion of the fubftance of all things out of nothing, which 
was moft probably the effect of one individual aét, but the 
formation of one world, or fyftem only, out of matter be- 
fore created }. 

Ir has been difputed alfo in what feafon of the year 
the world was made: which, it is to be prefumed, muft 
be meant in refpe&t of the place where Adam was cre- 
ated ; for otherwife all the feafons muft have been in be- 
ing at once in different parts of the world. Some have fup- 
pofed the vernal equinox to have been the time ; but others 
the autumnal, which opinion is the more generally. receiv- 
ed ™, and feems to be confirmed from the year’s antient- 
ly beginning from that time ®. This indeed was afterwards 
altered by AZa/es, who ordered the ecclefiaftical year fhould 
commence from the vernal equinox, or the month Ni/an°: 
but the ‘fews, in civil affairs, ftill continued to compute 
from the former, or the month J7/ri. 

ANOTHER fubject of inquiry has been, the place where 


- Adam Was created. ‘There is an antient tradition, that it 


was in Syria, near where Dama/fcus now ftands P;_ others 


i Ib. ver... k St. Austin. Puro Jud. Le Granp, 
hilt. facra. ‘Vid. Burner. archzol. ii. p. 312. ™ Vid. 
Jacos. Capexci obferv. in Genef. c¢. i. ver. 14. p. 583. 
0 Vid, Exod, xxiii. 16. & xxxiv. 22. ° Exod. xii. 2. 
P Vid, Heipecc, hift. patriarch. tom. i. p. 84. 
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will have it to have been in Armenia? ; but it was, moft 
probably, in or near the garden of Eden, the feat defion- 
ed for him, where-ever that was. A 

Tse Mohammedans, who have very right notions as 77;, 
to the creation of the world in fix days, do however be- cd nes 
lieve, that Gop, previous to that creation, made the table, to pies 
whereon, as they fuppofe, his decrees are written; the pen ation. 
wherewith they are wrtiten; the waters whereon his 
throne is eftablifhed ; and the throne itfelft : wherein they 
have imitated the ews, who fay, that Gon created feven ° = : 
things before the world ; wiz. paradife, the law, the fouls ~* 
of juft men, //rae/, the throne of Gop’s glory, Ferufa- 
lem, and the Meffiah s, 

BEFORE we quit this fubje&, it may be expected we * 
fhould fay fomething of the ais of un sais who fo ts ak 
eminently concerned themfelves in the affairs of mankind, 
at leaft in the firft ages of the world. 

ANGELS, in the proper fignification of the wordt, do 
not import the nature of any being, but only the office, to 
which they are appointed, efpecially by way of mefflage, yy 
or intercourfe between Gop and his creatures; in which = -”/ 
fenfe they are called the minifters of Gop, who do his 
pleafure, and miniftring fpirits fent forth to minifter for 
them who fhall be heirs of falyation. ‘That there are fuch 
beings as we call angels, that is, certain permanent {ub- 
ftances, invifible and imperceptible to our fenfes, indued 
with underftanding and power fuperior to that of human 
nature, created by Gop, and fubje& to him, as the Su- 
preme Being, miniftring to his divine providence in the 
government of the world, by his appointment, and more 


- efpecially attending the affairs of mankind, is a truth fo 


fully attefted by Scripture, that it cannot be doubted ; and 
was fo generally acknowleged by the ‘Jews, that it is fcarce 
to be believed, that even the Sadducees themfelves utterly 
denied their exiftence ; but only that they had no notion of 
their appearing in thofe latter times; as many Chriftians, 
though they do not abfolutely impugn the being of fpirits, 


4CALMET’s comment. in Genef. t Vid. EccueLuens. 
hift. Arab. c. 9. 8 Maffechet Pefachim. t The word 
angelis Greek, and fignifies a meflenger : the Hebrew : I{D13, 
the Arabic, and Perfian words, fignify the fame thing. The. 
angels are in Daniel (cap. iv. ver. 13, &c.) called 29’), or 
watchers, from their vigilance ; for which reafon they are, in 
the remains we have of the prophecy attributed to Enoch, named 
egrezoroi ; which word imports the fame in Greek. 
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yet are far from giving credit to the frequent ftories of ap- 
paritions. Nay, the exiftence of fuch invifible beings was 
generally acknowleged by the antient heathens, though 
“under different appellations ; the Greeks calling them de- 
mons, and the Romans genit, or lares® : Epicurus feems 
to have been the only one among the old philofophers, who 
abfolutely rejected them * 5 and indeed, the belief of mid- 
die intelligences influencing the affairs of the world, and 
ferving as minifters or interpreters between Gop and man, 
is as extenfive as the belief of a Gop; having never, as 
we know, been called in queftion by thofe who had any | 


2 religion at all. 
“> Anp, had we no fuch revelation and tradition, it feems 
eas very reafonable to fuppofe there are intermediate beings to 


fill up the gap which would otherwife be in nature : for as 
there is a gradation of creatures on earth, fome having 
barely being, as earth, air, and water; fome that befides 
being have life, as vegetables ; fome that befides life have 
fenfe and perception, as brute animals ; and fome that 
befides fenfe have reafon and cogitation, as men; and as 
we fee our fenfitive part exifts in beings beneath us; fo it 
is very probable, that our more noble and intellectual part 


Gf exifts in beings as much fuperior to us as we are to brutes 5 


and that there isa like gradual afcent from the loweft rank 
of them, which borders upon man, to the higheft, which 
comes as near, as a finite.creature can, to an infinite dei- 


ty’. ‘ 
When cree Hat the angels were in being long before the AZo/aic 
ated. creation, is generally allowed*; and indeed cannot be 


doubted, fince they were actually prefent, if not employed, 
in that creation, when the morning-/ftars fang together, and 
_ all the fons of Gon fhouted for joy 2; and fince it is more 

than probable, that the fall of the apoftate angels was fome 

time at leaft before it. 
Their na. As to the natures of thefe beings, we are told, that 
ture, pow-they are fpirits ® ; but whether pure fpirits, divefted of all 
ar, employ-matter, or united to fome thin bodies, or corporeal ve- 
mmcnt, &C. 

u Vid. Prurarcn. de placitis philof.1.i. ¢.8. & Varron. 


apud Augutt, de civit. Dei, 1. vil. cap. 6.: . ga’, Ville Paneer 
ibid, © Y Vid. Stacknouse’s body of divinity, p. 185, 
&c. z Vid. Burner. arehaiol. I. ii. p. 300, &c. 4 Job 


XXXVI. 7. -Yet fome have imagined they were created the firft 

day, ani defigned by Mo/es under the name of “ight: others 

(y that they were created the fixth day, after man, to crown and 
confummate the creation, which rofe by degrées from the lefs to 

the more perfe& parts. b Vid. Tittorsow’s ferm. vol.ii., — 
hicles, 
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hicles, has been a controver{y of long ftanding. Not only 
the antient philofophers, but fome of the Chriftian fa- 
thers ‘¢, were of opinion, that angels were cloathed with 
ethereal or firy bodies, of the fame nature with thofe 
which we fhall one day have, when we come to be equal 
tothem. But the more current opinion, efpecially of later 
times, has been, that they are fubftances intirely {piritual, 
though they can, at any time, aflume bodies, and appear in 
human or other fhapes ¢. 

Tuar the angelical powers and abilities vaftly excel 
thofe of man, cannot be denied, if we confider, that their 
faculties are not clogged or impeded, as ours are, by any 
of thofe imperfections which are infeparable from corporeal 
beings: fo that their underftandings are always in perfect 
vigour ; their inclinations regular; their motions ftrong 
and quick ; their actions irrefiftible by material bodies, 
whofe natural qualities. they can controul, or manage to 
their purpofes ; and occafion either bleflings cr calamities, 
public or private, here below ; inftances of which are too 
numerous to mention. 

Besipes their attendance on Gop, and their waiting 
and executing his commands, they are alfo prefumed to be 
employed in taking care of mankind, and their concerns : 
and that every man had fuch a tutelar or guardian angel, 
even from his birth, was a firm belief and tradition among 
the Fews ; and our SAVIOUR himfelf feems to have been 
of the fame fentiment *. The Heathens were alfo of the 
fame perfuafionf, and thought it a crime to neglect the 
admonitions of fo divine a guide’. Sacrates publicly 
confefled himfelf to be under the direction of fuch an an- 
gel, or demon, as feveral others have fince done, And 
on this tutelar genius of each perfon, they believed his hap- 
pinefs and fortune depended. Every genius did his beft for 
the intereft of his client ; and, if aman came by the worft, 


¢ S, Basrt, S. ATHANasius, and Meruopivs ; and alfo S. 
Avcusrin. apud Sixt. Senenf. I. v.annot. 8. Vide aéta concil. 
Nicen. 2. ad. 5. 4 Maimonip. more nev. p.il. C. 49. 
e Vid. Matth. xviii. 10. f Vid. Menanp. ARRIAN. in 
Epictet. & Vid. M. Anronrn. meditat. 1. ii. §. 15. 1. v. 
§. 19, &c. Prorin. ennead. III. 1. iv. Dioa. Laert. in Ze- 
non. p. 418. » Particularly PLorinus, whofe demon is 
faid to have appeared at the evocation of an Egyptian prieft in 
the temple of //s at Rome, in the prefence-of Plotinus himfelf, 
and proved to be a god, and not a fimple demon 3 whereupon 

P nus w.s immediately congratulated by the prieft, on fo ex- 
tra°sdinary a prerogative. Porruye. in vita Plotini. 
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it was a fign the ftrength of his genius was inferior to that 
of his opponent, that is, of an inferior order ; and this 
was governed by chance, There were fome genii, whofe 
a(cendant was fo great over others, that their very prefence 
intirely difconcerted them ; which was the cafe of: that of 
Augufius in refpe& of that of AZ. Antonyi: and for the 
fame reafon, perhaps, fome perfons have wit, and fpeak 
well, when others are abfent, in whofe prefence they are 
confounded, and out of countenance. The Romans 
thought the tutelar genii of thofe who attained the empire, 
to be of an eminent order, on which account they had 
great honours fhewn them: nations and cities alfo had their 
feveral genii*. The antient Perfans fo firmly believed 
the miniftry of angels, and their fuperintendence over hu- 
man affairs, that they gave their names to their months, 
and the days of their months, and affigned them diftin 
offices and provinces! : and it is from them the ‘fews con- 
fefs to have received the names of the months and angels, 
which they brought with them when they returned from 
the Babylonifp captivity ™: after which, we find they alfo 
affigned charges to the angels, and, in particular, the pa- 
tronage of empires and nations ; Adichael being the prince 
of the Fews*, as Raphael is fuppofed to have been of the 
Perfians®. 

THE Mohammedans have fo great a refpect for the an- 
gels, that they account a man an infidel, who either denies 
their exiftence, or loves them not.. They believe them to 
be free from fin, enjoying the prefence of Gop, to whom 
they are never difobedient ; that they have fubtil pure bo- 
dies, being created of light ; and have no diftinction of 
fexes, nor do they need the refrefhment of food or fleep. 
‘They fuppofe them to have different forms and offices ; 
that fome adore Gop in feveral poftures ; others fing his 
praifes, and intercede for men; fome carry and encompafs 
his throne ; others write the actions of men, and are affign- 
ed guardians to them P. 

As the numbers of thefe celeftial fpirits are very great 4, 
jt is likewife reafonable to believe, that there are feveral or- 
ders and degrees among them, which is alfo confirmed by 


i PLurarcn. in Antonio, p. 930. k Vid. Dopwet. 
pra. ii. ad-Spart. Hadrian, p. 176, &c. ! Vid. Hype, 
rel. vet. Perf. cap, 19, & 20. m Talmud Hierofol. in 
Roth ha fhana. nm Dan. xii. 1. ° Hype, ubi fup. 
pe270. 273. ? Compendium theolog. Moham. c. 3. apud 
Reland. de rel, Mohammed. 9: Revel. v. 11. 


Scripture ; 
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Scripture ; whence fome fpeculative men have difributed 
them into nine orders, according to the different names 
they are there called by ; and reduced thofe orders into 
three hierarchies, as they call them ; to the firft of which 
belong feraphim, cherubim, and thrones ; to the fecond, 
dominions, virtues, and powers ; and to the third, princi- 
palities, archangels, and angels. ‘They imagine farther, 
that there are fome who conftantly refide in heaven ; others 
who are minifters, and fent forth, as there is occafion, to 
execute’the orders they receive from Gop by the former. 
The Fews reckon but four orders, or companies of an- 

els, each headed by an archangel ; the firit order being 
that of Michael, the fecond of Gabriel, the third of Uriel, 
and the fourth of Raphael. But though the Fews believe 
them to be but four, yet, it feems, there were rather feven °. 
The Perfians alfo held there were fubordinate degrees 
among the angeis*. 

ALTHOUGH the angels were originally created perfe@, 
poe and obedient to that Maker’s will, fome ot them age 

inned u, and kept not their firft eftate x, but left their ha- gels. 
bitation ; and fo, of the moft bleffed and glorious, became 
the moft vile and miferable of all Gop’s creatures. They 
were expelled the regions of light, and caft down to hell, 
to be referved in everlaftine chains under darknefs, until 
the day of judgment. With heaven they loft their hea- 
venly difpofttion, which delighted once in doing good, and 
praifing Gon; and fell into a fettled rancour againft him, 
and malice againft men : their inward peace was gone ; all 
defire of doing good departed from them ; and, inftead 
thereof, revengeful thoughts and defpair took pofleffion of 
them, and created an eternal hell within them. 

Wuen, and for what offence, thefe apoftate fpirits fell gh tye 
from heaven, and plunged themfelves into fuch an abyfs Of of their 
wickednefs and woe, are queftions very hard, if not im- fall, their 
poffible, to be determined by any clear evidence of Scrip- offence, 8c. 
pture. As tothe time, it is moft reafonable to believe, 
that their fall preceded the creation of the world ; though 
fome have imagined it to have been after; and that carna- 
lity, or lufting to converfe with wamen upon earth’, was 
the fin which ruined them 2; an opinion built on a mif- 
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+ Marmonip. more nevoch. part il. c. 10. * Rey. iv. 

§. viii. 2. Tobit xii. 15. t Vid. Hype, de rel. vet. Perf. 
€. 12; & 20. a 2 Pet. ii. 4. x Jude ver. 6. ¥ See 
before, p. 93. z JostrrHus, Puito Jud. Oricen. Trr- 
TULLIAN, &¢, 
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taken interpretation of Scripture, as if angels were meant 
by the fons of Gop, who are faid to have begotten the 
mighty men of old on the daughters of men, Others 
have fuppofed, that the angels, being informed of Gop’s 
intention to create man after his own image, and fo dig- 
nify his nature by CuRistT’s affuming it, and thinking 
their glory to be eclipfed thereby, envied man’s happinefs, 
and fo revolted’: and with this opinion that of the A- 
hammedans has fome affinity, who are taught, that the 
devil, who was once one of thofe angels who are neareft to 
Gop’s prefence, and named 4zazil¢, forfeited paradife 
for refufing to worfhip, or pay homage to Adam, at the 
command of Gop 4 Buton what occafion foever it firft 
fhewed itfelf, pride feems to have been the leading fin of 
the angels¢; who, admiring and valuing themfelves too 
much on the excellence of their nature, and the height of 
their ftation, came at length to entertain fo little refpect 


for their Creator, as to be guilty of downright rebellion 


and apoftafy f. 

Ir is certain from Scripture, that thefe fallen angels 
were in great numbers, and that,there was alfo fome or- 
der and fubordination preferved among them ; one efpe- 
cially being confidered as their prince, and called by fe- 
veral names, Beelzebub, Satan, or Sammael, by the Fews 5 
Abériman, by the Perfians ; and Eblis, by the AMdchamme- 
dans, Their conftant employment is not only doing evil 
themfelves, but endeavouring, by all arts and means,«to 
feduce and pervert mankind, by tempting them to all kind 
of fin, and thereby bringing them into the fame defperate 
ftate with themfelves. 

Besipes the angels and devils, the A/chammedans be- 


mediate lieve there are a fort of intermediate creatures, which they 
Jpirits, or call jin, or genii, of a groffer fabric than angels; fome of 


genil. 


whom are good, and others bad, and capable of future fal- 
vation, or damnation, as men are. ‘The Orientals pre- 
tend, that thefe geni/ inhabited the world for many thou- 
fand years before the creation of Adam, under the reigns of 


® Genef. vi. 2. 4. > Irenaus, Lactantivs, Gre- 
Gory Nyssen. &c. © Vid. Renanp, de rel. Mohammed. 
p- 189, &c. ¢ Al koran, cap. ii. ver. 34. «Vid, 
1 Tim. tit. 6. and the magnificent comparifon of the fall of proud 
Sennacherib to that of Lucifer, Waiah xiv, 12, &c. f The 
opinion of St. Curysosrom, THroporet, ATHANASIUS, 
ae. & Yet fome have endeavoured to prove there is no 
more than one devil. Vid. lettres de Bayiz, tom.i. p. 360. 
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feveral princes, who all bore the common name of Solo- 
mon: but, falling at length, into an almoft general cor- 
ruption, E£diis was fent to drive them into a remote part 
of the earth, there to be confined : that fome of that gene- 
ration ftill remaining were by Tahmirath, one of the an- 
tient kings of Perfia, who waged war againft them, forced 
to retreat into the famous mountains of Ka@f. Of which 
fucceffions, and wars, they have many fabulous and ro- 
mantic ftories. They alfo make different ranks and de- 
grees among this kind of beings (if they are not rather of 
different fpecies), fome being called abfolutely jin, fome 
peri, or fairies ; fome div, or giants; others tacwins, or 
ates». 

As to the antient Greeks and Romans, we do not find 
they had any notion of evil fpirits, or devils, in the ufual 
fenfe of the word, if we except only Plutarch’s evil prin- 
ciple before-mentioned. Their infernal gods were not con- 
ceived to be of an evil nature ; and though they believed 
the furies were the tormentors of wicked men in another 
life, yet they looked on them as goddeffes, and the avengers 
only of evil actions. 

Mucu more might be added to what we have already 
faid on thefe fubjects ; but as we may be thought already 


to have exceeded the bounds of an introdu€tion, we fhall . 


here conclude it, and haften to the hiftory itfelf. 


6 Vid. D’Herse ort, bibl. orient. p. 369. 820, &c. 
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Univerfal Hiftory. 


BOO» Kee ol, 
The Asiatic Hiftory to the Time of 


ALEXANDER the Great. 


Sail = ae ae aout & 


The General Hiftory of the Worup till the 
FLOOD. 


ge eg i 


The Creation of Man, and the Situation of the 
Garden of Eden. 


N the beginning Gop created the heaven and the yea. of 
I earth. ‘Tvhe earth was once in a confufed and defolate yoyg 1, 
ftate ; but by divine providence, and fecond caufes Bef Chr. 
 fubfervient to that purpofe, gradually, in the fpace of fix 4004. 
days, reduced into an habitable world ; cloathed with trees, WAAAY 
fhrubs, plants, and flowers, and ftocked with various kinds The crea- 
of animals. And when all thefe things were, by the care ¢ion of the 
and beneficence of Gop, prepared for the reception of his world,and 
_ principal gueft, then, and not till then, was man created, of az. 
and introduced into the world 2. 
WHATEVER opinions the antient Heathens might 
have of the origin of mankind, we are aflured, by the 
moft authentic records, that we are defcended from two 
perfons, Adam and Eve, who were formed by Gop in 
the moft abfolute perfetion, both of body and mind, and The happy 


fubject to none of thofe irregular appetites, difeafes, wants, fae ae 


@ Genel, i. ® Genef, til, 20, f 
anc 
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Year of and forrows, which they afterwards, by their rebellion, 
world1, brought on themfelves, and their unhappy pofterity. And, : 
Bef. Chr. left any thing fhould be wanting to complete their happinefs, 

4oo4. a moft delightful habitation was prepared for them in Eden, 
LU by their gracious Creator; a garden, or paradife*, whereon 
all the beauties of nature were profufely beftowed, well 
watered, and planted with all forts of trees, that were €i- 
ther pleafant to the fight, or good for food: in the midft 
of which varden-were two trees of a very peculiar, and, it 
feems, contrary nature; one called the tree of life, the 
fruit of which had.the virtue of rendering thofe who eat it, 
in fome degree at leaft, immortal ; and the other the tree 
of knowlege of good and evil; the confequence of the 
tafting which was fo pernicious to them, and their off- 
{pring. 
Sjtuatizn . BUT before we proceed, it may be expected we fhould 
of the gar-tay fomething with reference to the fituation of this garden, 
den of concerning which there has beenfo great a variety of opi- 
Eden. | nions among learned men. 
pai SEVERAL of the primitive fathers believed, that there 

: ies never was a locad paradife ; and that all which is fpoken of 
ee - a it in Scripture, is to be underftood in an allegorical fenfe : 
cerning i¢,others, who allowed_the reality of paradife, have fwerved 

fo far from the letter,-as to fuppofe it not to be fituated on 
any part of this terreftrial globe.. They have-placed it 18 
the third heaven, within the-orb of the moon, in the moon 
itfelf, in the middle region of thé air, above the earth, 
under the earth, in a recefs hidden and removed from the 
knowlege of men, in the place poffefied, at prefent, by the 
Cafpian fea, under the arctic polé}and under the equator ; 
with many more fuch extravagancies, which have been col- 
~ — Jeéted by feveral authors 4, fome of whom have thought it 
worth while to give fuch whimfies a ferious anfwer. 

On the other hand, many of thofe who have allowed a 
terreftrial paradife, have fallen into no lefs extravagancies. 
‘There is fcarce a corner of the earth which has not been 
ranfacked in fearch of it. They have looked for it in Zfa, 
in Africa, in Europe, in America, in Tartary ; upon the 
banks of the Danube, and the Ganges; in the ifle of Cey- 
lon, in Perfia, in Armenia, in Mefopotamia, in Chaldza, in 


© Genef,. ii. 8, &c. ¢ Sreru. Morinus, differt. de pa- 
rad. terre{t, preefix. oper. Bocharti edit. 1722. Moszs Bar 
Cepua, de paradif. comment. P. Dan. Huer. de fitu paradifi. 
—*" theory oftli earth. Raxeicnx’s hilt. of the world, 
" 
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Arabia, in Paleftine, in Syria; about the mountains of Year of 
Libanus and. Antilibanus ; near the cities of Damafcus and world 1, 
_ Lripoly ; in Ethiopia, towards the mountains of the moon; Bef. Chr. 
and, which will, doubtlefs, be thought as much out of the 4004. . 
way, in Sweden. / 

‘Tuts diverfity of opinions proceeds partly from that/”#é ow- 
humour which prevailed in the early ages of chriftianity, of 7% fo. 
allegorizing all paflages of Scripture, which had the leaft 

appearance of difficulty in them ; and partly from the little 
agreement to be found betwixt the geography of Ades, 
and that of the heathen authors, whofe imperfections are 
not yet, perhaps, fufficiently fupplied to refolve this difficult 
problem. As for the: ews, from whom we might have 
expected fome light into matters which concern their own 
antiquities, they are perfectly ignorant of the geography of 
their bible, and have run as much aftray as other nations, 
in their defcriptions of paradife ; fuppofing, as Fo/ephus f, 
and all the reft of their authors, have done, the Ganges and 
the Nile to be two of the four rivers ; in which the Chri- 
ftian fathers have almoft unanimoufly followed them. 

THERE are feveral places which bear the name of ey: 
Eden : we find two mentioned in Scripture, befides that in Edens 
the Mofaical defcription, if it be not one of them; viz, . 
one near Dama/cus in Syria, the other in or about The- 
laffar in Chaldea*. Ptolemy places an Addan in this laft 
country, and another on the Euphrates. ‘There is alfo an- 
other Eden in Syria near Tripoly4, in the road to Damaf- 
cus, as the former feems likewife to be. Cartwright, in 
his travels *, gives an account of an ifland in the Zigris }, 
called Eden, as he informs us, by the people of ,the coun- 
try, and about twelve miles above AZau/e/(A). There is 
a city near Tarfus in Cilicia, ftill called Adena, and Aden 
is a very noted one on the coaft of Yaman, or Arabia Felix, 

a little without the ftreights of Bab al Mondab ; for Eden, or 
Aden, fignifying pleafure, that name was given to places 


f Antiq. Jud. J. i. c.t. & Amos i. 5. h 2 Kings 
xix. 12. Ifa. xxxvii. 12. i Maunoprev’s travels, p. 135. 
& Vid. the preacher’s travels, p. gt. 95. 1Vid. AssEMANI 
_ bibl. orient. tom.i. p. 526. 


(A) This remark, whether  piftles (1), tranflated into Latia 
true or falfe, feems to have oc- by Mafius, where that ifle is 
cafioned Raleigh’s ftraining the not called Eden, but is faid to 
expreffion in the Neftorian e- be ingheTigris,a river of Eden. 

% 


(1) Ad calcem Bar Cephe, comment. de fitu paradifi, pr 254. 
» re- 
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Year of remarkable for the delightfulnefs of their fituation, conf- 
world 1.dered either in themfelves, or comparatively with the ad- 
Bef. Chr.jacent country; and the laft feems to be the cafe of Aden 

4004. in Arabia, which has nothing more than ordinary to de- 
Un ferve that name, but the barrennefs of the neighbouring 


foil.- . 


Ir appears plainly, from the Mo/aical defcription (B), 
faical pa- however prepofterous a learned author ™ thinks it, that 
radife lo- Mafes had no imaginary paradife in view, but a portion of 
this habitable earth, bounded with countries and rivers, 
very well known by the names he gives them, in his time, 
and (as appears from Scripture) for many ages after. Eden 
is as evidently a real country as Ararat, where the ark 
refted ; and Shinaar, where the fons of Noah removed 
after the flood. We find it mentioned as fuch in Scripture, 
as often as the other two ; and there is the more reafon to 
believe it, becaufe the fcenes of thefe three remarkable 
events are laid in the neighbourhood of one another, in the — 
Mofaical hiftory : but the Fews having, probably, during 
the diftraGtion of their affairs about the time of the capti- 
vity, loft the remembrance of all the particulars relating 
to this account of Eden (as indeed they have of moft things 
relating to their antiquities), except that of the rivers Hid- 
dekel and Frat ; the Chriftians, who have bufied them- 
felves much in fearch after it, have loft their way for want 
of guides ; which has been the occafion of fo many ftrange 
nottons about it, as we have already mentioned ; and there 
mutt always be a difference among men in opinions, where 


m Dr. Burnet’s theory of the earth, book ii. chap. 1. at 


the end. 


(B) And the Lord God plant- 
ed a garden eafiward in Eden 
(2).— And a river went out of 
Eden to water the garden ; and 
Srom thence it was parted, and 
Lecame into four heads (3). The 
name of the firft is Pifon [Fi- 
fhon]: that is it which com- 
palith the whole land of Havi- 
lah, where there is gold (4). 
And the gold of that land is 
good : there is bdellium[ Bdolah] 

* , 


Gen ii. 8. 


(2) : 
(5) Ver. 14. 


Az. 


(3) Ibid, ver. 10. 


{ = P98 ” 
(7) Pers 45, 


and the onyx-ftone [Shoham] 
(5). And the name of the fecond 
river is Gihon: the fame is it 
that compoffeth the whole land 
of Ethiopia [Cufh] (6). And 
the name of the third river is 
Hiddekel: that is it which go- 
eth toward the eaf? of [or eaft- 
ward to Affyria [Athur]. And 
the fourth river is Euphrates 
Perath or Frat] (7). 


/ 


x 


(5) Yer. 


the 


(4) Yer. 11. 


a 
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the uncertainty and defeCtivenefs of the proofs leaveroom Year of 
for controverfy. world 1, 
~ Some of the lateft moderns ", mifled by the affinity of Bef. Chr. 
_ ames, have fuppofed they found the name of the Pifon 4°04. 
“preferved in the Paf-tigris, or rather (as they would have ““™ 
it, to favour their hypothefis) the Pi/o-tigris; whilft others ° 474 7”~ 
take it for granted, that it is the Pha/is, as they conclude 27’ .”” 
the Aras to be the Gihon, from the conformity of the pith ese 
fignification ; both thofe terms being ufed by the Perfians es Abe: 
to fignify any great river in general. But, at that rate,” ae 
den may be any-where, and every-where, fince a con- 
formity of names, either in found, or fignification, may 
be found in all countries ; and if that fort of proof be ad- 
mitted, unlefs under proper reftrictions, it will be no hard 
matter to prove, that America was peopled immediately 
by the pofterity of Noah, as fome. have alleged. 
~\THE bdolah and fhoham, which were the produce of 
Ffavilah, being unknown names, as well as that of their 
Native country, they are interpreted by every one fo as to 
favour the fcheme he efpoufes. Thus the ddolah is ren- 
dered bdellium, the carbuncle, the load/ftone, the oleaffer. 
Thofe who place paradife in Armenia, will have it to be 
cryftal?, becaufe they find that ftone thereabouts ; and 
thofe who fituate it in Chaldea, towards the Perfian gulph, 
infift, that it fignifies pearl, which is fifhed in great quan- 
tity, in Bahrein, near al Katif, on the Arabian coatt, 
where the country of Havilah is to be found, according 
to this hypothefis : and it muft be owned, this conjecture 
feems to come neareft the truth, confidering manna is 
compared 4 to the ddolah for colour ; and fo the talmud- 
_-ifts defcribe manna to be round as coriander-feed, and 
~ “white as pearls. In like manner, the /bobam is made, by 
‘different authors, to fignify the beryl, and the emerald * ; 
perhaps with as little propriety as it is rendered, in our 
_ Bibles, the oxyx-/fone, which tranflation is condemned by 
_ Bochart *, and others (C). i 
; F 


» Francis Jurtus, Huco Grorivs. ° Wit. Sanson, 
in ‘geograph. Afiz. Revann. differt. de fitu paradifi, p. 7. 
_ Caimer, comment. fur la Gen. ii. 8. P RELAND. ibid. 
px 27: q Num. xi. 7. r Revanp. ibid. p. 31. 
* Vol. i. p. 30. 


(C) On this occafion we can- from the original Hebrew, to 
not help obferving, that our follow the Septuagint, if; not 
tranflators have often fwerved the es verfion, efpecially 


Vou. I. in 
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grounded. 
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Or the three fchemes which at prefent obtain amongft 
the learned, the firft, which places paradife near Damafcus 
in Syria, about the fprings of the ‘fordan, and has for its pa 
trons Heidegger, Mr. le Clerc, Pere Abram*, and Pere 
Hardouiny, feems the worft-grounded, being deftitute of 
all the marks f{pecified in the A@ofaical defcription, which 
ought always'to be the principal teft in this inquiry. The 
fecond hypothefis places Eden in Armenia, between the 
{prings or heads of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the Araxesy 
and the Pha/fis; and is efpoufed by two great men, emi- 
nent for their fkill in geography, namely, Sax/on, and the 
late Mr. Hadrian: Reland*, befides Calmet*. But this 
fcheme is not much better fupported than the firft ; for, 
according to the modern difcoveries, the Phafis does not 
rife in the mountains of Armenia, near the {prings of the 
Euphrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris, as Strabo >, Pto- 
lemy °, Dionyfius 4, and the reft of the antients, have 
wrongly informed us 5 which led them, without doubt, into 
this error: but by the map of Colchts, or Mingrelia, in 
Thevenot’s colle&tion, and the account of Sir ‘Fobn Char- 
din, in his travels, that river has its fource far away in 
mount Caucafus, and does not flow from fouth to north, 
but, on the contrary, from north to fouth; a great extent 
of country, and the river Kor (which, by its fituation, 
would much better fupply the place of the Pz/on than the 
Phafis), interpofing, as may be feenby the map. As one 
miftake generally draws on another, Reland, led again by 
that deceitful guide the fimilitude of names, fuppofes Cufh 
t Hiftor. patriarch, p. 94. "In Gen. cap. ii. 8. _* Pha- 
rus Vet. Teft. 1. ii. n. 16. p. 6. ¥ In his edition of Pliny, 
2 Differtat. de fitu, paradifi. * Diét. de la Bible, p. 150. & 
commentaire fur la Genefe, chap ii. 8. > Lib. x. and xi, 
© Tab. iii, Afiz. ad Periegefis. 


in namesand terms. Thusdram 
is generally rendered Syria 3 
Khafedim, Chaldza; Mixraim, 
Egypt; Cufb, Ethiopia ; and 
the like: but we need not fend 
the reader farther than the 
Mofaical defcription of Eden 
above-cited, in which itappears, 
there are no lefs than fix varia- 
tions. ‘They have, moreover, 
introduced a corrupt pronun- 


‘ciation, either by following the 


German orthography inftead of 
the Engl, or continuing the 
orthography of the Vulgate, — 
which prevailed before the re- 
formation. Thus they have 
conftantly made ufe of the 7 
confonant inftead of the y: 
Facob and Fofeph fhould be 

written Yacob and Yo/eph, or 
rather Yo/ef; Benjamin, Ben- 
yamin, or rather Benyamim. 


fo 


sz 
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__ to be the country of the Co//ans, or Cuffeans. But if the Year of 
_ Coffeans were the inhabitants of the mountains ©, which, world 1. 

with Parthia, bounded Media on the eaft; and which, Bef. Chr, 

‘in all likelihood, as he conje@tures, was Kuheftan, or the 4004. 

mountain country, as that name fignifies; how could they 

be fettled along the 4raxes, which yet it was neceflary 

they fhould be, to favour his opinion? for Kuheftan is the 

moft eaftern or north-eaftern part of Jak Ajami, a well 
* Known province of Iran, or Perfia at large; agreeably to 

Diodorus Siculus* and Arrian&, who make the country 

of the Coffzans a part of Media ; though fome place them 

in Perfia, and Ptolemy in Sufiana: befides, the Phafis and 

Scythia (which Sanfon underftands by Cu/h, or the Coffzans) 

feem to have been too remote to be known to Mofes. 

Neither does this hypothefis account for that river which 

watered paradife, and from whence the other four had 

their rife ; and Reland will not allow it can be done, but 

by fuppofing a fubterraneous river, which may as well ferve 

for the fcheme of the Fews, followed by the fathers, which 

makes the Pi/on and Gihon the Nile and the Ganges. 

AccorDING to the third opinion, Eden is placed upon The third 
the united ftream of the Dijlat, or Hiddekel, and Frat, scheme 
called, by the 4rabs, Shat al Arab, that is, the river of the oft pro- 
Arabs ; which * begins two days journey above Bafrah, able. 
and about five leagues below divides again into two or three 
chanels, which empty themfelyes into the Perfian gulph, 

By this hypothefis, the Shat al /rab is the river pafling out 
of Eden ; which river, confidered according to the difpo- 
fition of its chanel, and not according to the courfe of its 
ftream, divides into four heads, or different branches,which 
make the four rivers ; two below, viz. the two branches 
of the Shat, which ferve for the Pifon and Gihon; and 
two above, wiz. the Frat and Dilat, or the Euphrates 
and Hiddekel. According to this difpofition, the weftern 
branch of the Shat will be Pifom ; and the adjoining part 
of Arabia, bordering on the Perfian gulph, will be Havi- 
dah; and the eaftern branch will be the Gihon, incom- 
“pafling the country of Cu/h, or Khuzefian, a province of 
Tran, as it is {till named by the Perfians, 

THis opinion was firft ftarted by Calvin, and is, with Eden to de 
fome little variation, followed by Stephanus Morinus, looked Sor 
Bochart, and Huet bifhop of Avranches : and indeed all ## Chal- 
the paflages of Scripture, where Eden is mentioned, concur 94. 


© Srrazo, lib. xiv. f Lib. xvii. cap. 3. & In 
hiftor. Ind. ® Tuev. trav. ‘os ii, chap. g. 
2 to 
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to eftablith it fomewhere hereabouts. The prophet, fpeak- — 


ing of Tyre, fays, Haran, and Canneh, and Eden, were 


thy merchantsi. Now if Canneh be Calneh, or Calyo, 


which is taken to be Cre/iphon, or Medain, the feat of the 


Parthian race of Perfian kings, then Eden muft have been — 
to the fouth of that city, according to the order of men- — 


tioning the places, which feems to be from north to fouth. 
The {ame order is obferved in two other places of the Old 
Teftament, where mention is made of Gozan, Haran, 


Rezeph, and the children of Eden which were in Telaffar *.. 


To this we may add an argument of fome, that the city 
of Enoch, or, rather, Hanukh, built by Cain, and called 
after the name of his fon, is placed to the eaft of Eden! : 
and Ptelemy places a city, called Anuchta, in Sufiana, or 
the country of Cup. 

WITH regard to the natural marks afcribed to Havi- 
lab, authors mention that part of Arabia as produdtive of 
gold ; and, as for the ddolah and /hoham, they may be 
made the produce of any country, as we have before ob- 
ferved. However, the bdolah, being confidered either as 
pearls, or Jdelliumn ({uppofed to be a tranfparent, odorife- 
rous, but bitter gum), is allowed to bea native of Arabia. 


Bur though this hypothefis feems the beft of any that 


tothethird bath been yet advanced, and to account tolerably well for 


[cheme. 


1) Gen. iv. 17. 


the Mo/faical defcription, yet it is liable to exception : for 


the two branches of the Shat al Arab, which, by this 


{cheme reprefent the Pi/on and the Gihon, feem not con- 
fiderable enough to deferve the name of rivers, nor are of 
fufficient length to encompafs countries of any extent; the 
place where the Shat al Arab divides below Ba/rah, being 
not above eighteen leagues ™ diftant from the places where 
thofe two branches fall into the fea. Indeed, if we could 
be fure there was a third branch, which, according to fome 
accounts and maps, parting from the Shat about Ba/rab, 
falls into the fea at al Katzf, it might ferve tolerably well 
for the Pifon; and for the Gzbon, we fhould choofe to fub- 
ftitute either the river Karon, or the river Karha ; the firft 
of which falls into the Shat al Arab, the other into the 
Tigris, and may much more properly be faid to incompafs 
the whole land of Cu/h, as running through Khuzeftan 5 
whereas the eaftern branch of the Shat wathes only a corner 


* Ezek, xxvii. 23. * Waiah yxxvii. 12. 2 Kings xix. 12. 


re. m 'THEVENOT’S travels, part ii, chap.1o. 
Te1xe1xa, in his journey from Bafrah to Aleppo. 


of 
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_ of that country, or rather one fide of an ifland made by Year of 
it and the Karon. world 1, 
~~ Or fuppofe we fhould alter this fcheme a little, and Bef. Chr, 
fituate Eden above the confluence of Euphrates and Tigris, 49°94 
we fhall find one or two large arms crofling the interme- “VW™ 
diate country from one river to the other, which would New 
much better fupply the place of the Pz/on and Gihon, than /¢hemes 
the branches of the Shat al Arab, provided other circum-?2/e4. 
ftances agreed with this alteration. If thefe branches of 
the Tigris had been known to Grotius and others, they 
would-not, perhaps, have fallen into fo-grofs a miftake, as 
to make the Nahar Malcha, or Royal river, which pafles 
from Euphrates to Tigris, the Gihon: it would better have 
fuited with the AZofaical defcription to have fuppofed it to 
be the, river Eden, which was divided into four heads ; 
in which cafe the parts of thofe rivers to the fouth of the 
Nahar Malcha would ferve for the Pifon and Gihon ; and 
indeed that would anfwer the AZo/aical defcription, as to 
the rivers, al'moft without exception. But the truth is, 
fuch an hypothefis cannot be admitted without overthrow- 
ing the credibility of the Scripture, and allowing the moft 
antient books in it were written after or in the times of 
the Babyloni/h captivity : for the Nahar Malcha, or Bafilicos 
Potamos, as the Greeks called it, is an artificial canal ftill 
in being, cut from Euphrates to Tigris, a little above Ba- 
bylon, in the later times of the Babylonian empire. The 
oriental authors attribute this work to Nimrod": perhaps 
it may be the fame with the river Cutha, which aPerfian 
author ° fays was dug by a king of Babel of the fame name, 
and fuppofed to be Cu/h, the father of Nimrod. 
- Tuose who patronize the Armenian paradife, may 
likewife improve or amend their fcheme out of the modern 
travellers and maps * ; where they will find the AZorad 
Shai, which falls into Euphrates, and the Kor, which joins 
the Araxes, or Aras, either of them better fitted to fupply 
the place of the Pifon than the Pha/is: or, if they choofe 
to have the Euphrates and Tigris united with the other two 
_ Mofaical rivers, they may adopt the Sert, which falls into 
the Tigris at He/n Keifa, and throw out the Aras and Kor, 
the head of which latt Ptolemy has made to change place 
with that of the Phafis. Asa wrong or confufed account 
of the rife and courfe of rivers, delivered by the antients, 


< 


a 


n Vid. Hype, de relig. vet. Perfar. p. 40. ° TaBaRlI, 
in cap. de morte Sarz, epud Hype, ibid. 
* Particalarly thofe of Dg Liste, which are far the belt. 
ag has 
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Year of has been the occafion of many of the miftakes into which — 

world 1, authors have fallen in treating of this fubject, the inquirer 

Bef. Chr. ought to have recourfe to the modern obfervations of geao- 
4004. graphers and travellers, which often help where the others 


iw fail, but have been too much negleéted by the learned. 3 
a ‘ee AFTER all, weought not to be fo earneft about this 
aical de- 


~.. matter; for, ftrictly fpeaking, the Adofaical defcription 
Jobe does not agree with the ftate of things, either as they now 

erfect, HC, oF ever were in all probability : for there is no com- 
? "mon ftream, of which the four rivers are properly branches ; 
nor can one conceive how a whole land can be incom- | 
pafled by a river, as Havilah is faid to be by the Pi/on, 
and Cufh by the Gihon, without being an ifland. But 
we are to confider paradife defcribed according to AZo/es’s 
notion of things, and that imperfect knowlege of the world 
which they had in thofe early times. It is abfurd in this 
cafe to allege an alteration made by the deluge in the 
bounds of countries, or the courfe of rivers ; for AZofes 
defcribes things as they were fuppofed to be at the time he 
wrote ; nor is it credible, that the Hiddekel and Frat were 
branches of a river before, and had fprings of their own 
afterwards. 

It is obfervable, that there isno manner of doubt in 
authors, with relation to thefe two rivers ; nor indeed is 
there the leaft room for it, they having retained their names 
nearly, if not exaétly the fame, to this day ; for what the 
Hebrews call Hiddekel, the drabs, and perhaps the A/- 
Jyrians and Chaldzans, called Dijlat then, as they do at 
prefent ; and the Pherath, Forat, or Frat, is called Frat 
by the neighbouring people ; for Euphrates is one of thofe 
corrupt names which our tranflations have borrowed from 
the Septuagint verfion, and which probably the Greeks, as 
Reland ? judicioufly obferved, took from the Perfians, who 
often fet the word 44 or Au, which fignifies water, be-— 
fore the names of rivers; of which word, and Frat, the 
name Euphrates is compounded. The other opinion, 
which forms that name from a conjunétion of Frat with 
the preceding particle bua, in the Hebrew text, is abfurd; _ 
as fuppofing the Greeks firft came acquainted with that 
tiver, by reading this paflage of AZo/es relating to the fitu- 
ation of Eden. 

THE oriental nations give the name of paradife to feve- 
ral places, rather for the delicioufnefs of their fituation, 


Several 
paradifes. 


P De fitu paradifi, 


than 


io 
ez 
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- than a real perfuafion, that any of them was the paradife Year of 
of Adam, which the AdZohammedans in particular do believe world 1. 
not to be on earth, but in the feventh heavens. And, of Bef., Chr. 
the antient Perjfians, fome thought it to-be in the fun, as +904 
the Adanicheans, and other heretics, did ; and others, that “VW 
there is no paradife now in being, but after the refurrection 

the earth will be renewed, by being melted, and changed 

into another form, and a paradifiacal ftate t; fo that they 

feem to have believed the whole earth to have been para- 

dife, before the curfe given it at the fallu. However, the 
terreftrial paradifes mentioned by the Arabs and Perfians 

are, 1, The plain of Damafeus, which they call al Gauta. 

2. Obollay a village in /rak, on the weftern branch of the 

Shat al Arab, where there are moft pleafant. gardens, 

3. Sheb Bawan, a place in Fars, or Proper Perfia, fituate 

on the river Nilab, near Nubendyan, 4. Sogd Samar- 

hand, or the valley of Samarkand”. 5. Gangdiz, or the 

caftle of the Ganges, called alfo Bebifhti Gang, or the 

paradife of Ganges, Arim or Arin, and Kubbat al ard, 

or the vertex of the earth, 6. Fam gherd. But thefe 

two laft places are imaginary, and fuppofed to be fituate 
eaftward of China, in the middle of the fea, where the 

zodiac and equator interfeCt each other, exactly at one 
hundred and eighty degrees of longitude from the Fortunate 

Tflands (or Canaries), where they place the other inter- 

feGtion. So that thefe two places are fuppofed to be para- 

difiacal, as confidered mathematically, and fituate exactly 

under the interfection of the equator, where they think 

the temperance and clemency of the air muft needs render 

fuch a fituation extremely delightful. The Indians place 

their earthly paradife in Ga/hmir, near the head of the 

Ganges (whence that above-mentioned feems to have taken 

its name, though in another part of the world) ; and this 

not only on account of the amenity of that {mall kingdom x, 
efpecially in refpect of the more fouthern parts of India ; 

but becaufe the river Ganges, which that nation efteems 

fo facred, is fuppofed to take its rife from thence ¥. But 

the more general tradition of the Eaft is, that paradife was 

in Serendib, or rather Selandiv (D), that is; the ifland of 


8 Vid. Marrac. in Ale. p, 24. - t See before, p. 66. 
u Elype de rel. vet. Perf. c. 33. p. 400. w Vid. D’HeEr- 
BELOT, p. 378. & 361. x Vid. Bernier. y Vid. 


Hype, ubi fupra, c. 10. p. 172, &c. ; 


(D) Div, in the Malabaric tongue, fignifies an ifland. 
a Selany 
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Year of Selan, or, as we corruptly call it, Ceylon, or Zeilan% (E). 
world 1. The Arab writers alfo take notice of feveral paradifes, as 
Bef. Chr. that of Iram, or Aram, in Yaman or Arabia Felix, built 
~ 4004. by Shaddad, the fon of Ad, who being deftroyed, together 


with his people, by a divine judgment, his palace and gar- 


dens, wherein he exceedingly prided himfelf, were ren- 
dered invifible (though preferved to this day), and never 
feen but by Gonp’s particular permiffion; which favour 
one Colabah pretended to have received in the reign of the 
khaliff AZoawiah; and another planted by the A@dlahidab, 
or I/maelians, a race of princes called by the Europeans 
Affaffins, in a valley in Curdifian; which was defigned, 
by its delightfulnefs, to ravifh the perfons to whom it was 
fhewn, and make them believe it was in the prince’s 
power to place them in paradife ; and, in hopes of that 
felicity, to engage them in an implicit obedience to all his 
commands, and to commit any villainy which he fhould 
judge conducing to his defigns. 

Nor were the antient heathens themfelves without fome 
ob{cure tradition concerning a paradife, or rather feveral 
paradifes, in the earth; but they generally placed them 
out of our continent; in the ocean, or beyond it, or in 
another hemifphere ; as the garden of the He/perides, the 
fortunate Iflands, Ogygia, and Tapobrane >, and the like ; 
which, as they were all charaéterized like fo many para- 
difes, fo they were all feated out of this continent by their 
geography, and defcriptions of them. From which tra- 
dition, and the general inclination of the Chriftian fathers, 
as well as profane authors, to place paradife in the fouthern 
hemifphere, or beyond the equinoétial, a late learned man < 
was induced to believe the fame thing ; though he fup- 
pofed the whole earth, before the fall, to be in an eminent 
degree paradifiacal. ; 


2 Vid. D'Hersexor, ubi fup. p, 378. 2 Vid.-eund. 
Post, ac. > Vid. Dropor. Sic, 1. ii. pi173. ¢ Dr, 
Burnet, in his theory, |. ii. c. 7. 


(E) It is furprifing, that Serendib for Madagafcar 


Mr. Le Clerc fhould take (1). 


(1) Comment, in Genel, ¢, viii, p. 72. 
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Seo Te Ii Year of 
world 1. 

Of the fall of man. Bef. Chr. 
4004, 


eG D, having placed Adam, immediately after his form- ‘AGsins 


ation, inthe garden of Eden, whofe fituation we have Dhage 
been endeavouring to difcover, to drefs and to keep it, eae + 
gave him leave to eat freely of the fruit of every tree in the 5 eS 
garden, except only that of the tree of knowlege of good bjdden the 
and evil, which he ftriétly commanded him not to tafte, tree of 
upon pain of death, the certain confequence of his dif- &sowdlege. 
obedience £. - 

Tue firft thing which Adam did after his introduGion He names 
into paradife, and the very day of his creation, was to the beafis 
give names to all the beafts and ‘birds, which prefented and birds. 
themfelves before him, not only for thatipurpofe 8, but to 
perform their homage, as it were ; and make Adam fenfi- 
ble, that there was none among them fit to be a compa- 
nion for him *. 

AFTER this, Gop, having formed Eve out of the fide 74,; Eve 
of Adam, ashe flept, brought her to him: who, know- 4, wife. 
ing her to be bone of bis bone, and flefb of his flefh, took 
her for his wife, and lived with her, free from any fenfe 
of fhame, though they were both naked i. 

How long they continued in this happy condition, is The conti- 
very uncertain: it is probable they did not immediately nuance of 
tranfgrefs the divine command ; but it fhould feem, by the the fate ef 
narration of Mo/es, that their fall was not long after their innocence. 
creation. The ‘fews in general, and moft of the Chriftian 
fathers, believe it to have been on the very day they were 
created *: but this is next to impoffible ; fora day would 
be a great deal too fhort for the feveral actions, that muft 
on that fuppofition have been comprifed init. Befides, 

Gop himfelf, after the fixth day was paft, declared (as 
at the end of the preceding days) every thing to be very 
good; which is not reconcileable with truth, if fin, the 
greateft evil, had then entered into the world. Some there- 
fore conjectured, that this calamity happened the eighth 
day ™, and others the tenth, of the world’s age; fuppofing 
that, in commemoration thereof, the great day of expia- 
tion, being the tenth day of the year, was inftituted in 


f Genefiii. 15, &c. & Ibid. ver. 19. h Ibid. 
ver. 20, i Tbid. ver. 21, &c. k Vid. Epwarps’s 
furvey, vol. i. } Genef. i, 31. m™ Epwarps, ubi 
fupra, 


after- 
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after-times". If wecan fubf{cribe to the opinion of thofe 
who make a day and a year to have been the fame before 


Bef. Chr. the fall °, there is indeed no difficulty in fuppoling it even 


4004. 
The fall, 


as relate 


£y Mofes. 


on the fixth day. 

Tue fall of man is fuccinétly related by A&ofes, in the 
following manner P: that the ferpent, being more fubtle 
than any beaft of the field, afked the woman, whether it 
was true, that Gop had not granted her and her hufband 


_ leave to eat of every tree in the garden: to which fhe 


an{wered, that Gop had allowed them to eat of all, except 
only the. fruit of the tree in the midf of the garden ; 
which he commanded they fhould not tafte, nor fo much 
as touch, left they fhould die. The ferpent replied, that 
they fhould not die; for Gop knew the virtue of the tree 3 


' and that, fo foon as they eat of it, their eyes would be 


opened, and they become like gods, knowing good and 
evil. Whereupon Eve, feeing the fruit tempting to the 
view, and defirable to make one wife, took of the fruit of 
it, and eat; and gave alfo to her hufband of it, and he did 
eat. Immediately the eyes of both were opened, and they, 
knowing they were naked, fewed fig- leaves together, and 
made themfelves aprons. After this, 4dam and Eve, hear- 
ing the voice of Gop walking in the garden in the cool of 
the day, hid themfelves among the trees ; but, on Gon’s 
calling for 4dam, he excufed himfelf for not appearing, 
becaufe he was naked. Upon this, Gop demanded of 
him, who it was that told him he was naked 3 and whe- 
ther he had difobeyed his command, in eating the forbid- 
den fruit. Adam did not increafe his guilt by denying it ; 
but confefled, that the woman had offered him the fruit, 
and he had tafted it. She, being examined likewife, ac- 
knowleged what fhe had done; but faid, the ferpent had 
feduced and deceived her. Gop then proceeded to judg- 
ment: he firft curfed the ferpent above all beafts, and 
condemned him to go on his belly, and eat the duft 3 add- 
ing, that he would put enmity between him and the wo- 
man, and their feveral offspring ; and that the feed of the 
woman fhould bruife the ferpent’s head, who fhould bruife 
the other’s heel, The woman was punifhed with the pain 
of childbirth, and put in fubje€tion to her hufband smazic 
as to the man, Gon curfed the ground for his fake, de- 
claring, that it fhould bring forth thorns and thiftles, and 


" Vid. Usuer. ad ann. mundi 1. & Bayne dia. hift. art. 
Abel, rem, A. ° Vid. Warsron’s theory, 1, ii, p. 96, 
&e. P Genef. iii, 1, &c, 


that 
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4 
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that he fhould earn his bread by the fweat of his brow, Year of 
till he returned to the duft, from whence he was taken. world 1. 
And at laft, Gop, having cloathed them both with fkins, Bef. Chr. 
turned them out of the garden, left they fhould take of 4004. 
the tree of life, and eat, and live for ever: and, to pre-e ““wm™ 
vent any attempt to return to their former habitation, he 
placed cherubims at the eaft of the garden, and a flaming” 
fword, which turned every way, to guard the paflage to 
the tree of life. 

Tuis concife account being, at firft view, incumbered Some ob- 
with fome improbabilities, feveral learned and pious men jeétions to 
have been inclined to believe the whole ought to be taken the /etter 
in an allegotical fenfe, and not according to the ftriétnefs of that re- 
of the letter ; alleging for their excufe, that the antients, /a¢éon. 
and particularly the eaftern nations, had two different 
ways of delivering their divinity and philofophy, a popu- 
lar, and a myfterious or hidden one: of which dubious 
fort of ftile the Scripture often makes ufe, in. explaining 
natural things ; fometimes in accommodating itfelf to the 
capacities of the people, and at other times to the real, 
but more veiled truth ; and that, to obviate the many dif- 
ficulttes which occur in the literal hiftory of this fad ca- 
taftrophe, the fafeft way is, to underftand it as a paraboli- 
cal ftory, under which the real circumftances are difguifed 
and concealed, as a myftery not fit to be more explicitly 
declared. 

Tue firft objeGion made to the letter of this hiftory is 
in relation to the ferpent, and particularly the improbabi- 
lity of his having the ufe of {peech, and rational difcourfe ;, 
for, to fuppofe an evil fpirit, or the devil, made ufe of the 
organs of this animal, has no foundation in the text of 
Mofes, who attributes the fedu&tion of Eve to the natural 
craftine(s of the ferpent only. Befides, the very fpeech 
of fuch an animal, if Eve had taken it to be dumb, mutt 
have fo frighted her, that fhe would fearce have ftaid, and 
entered into a conference with it. And if the ferpent had 
originally the gift of fpeech, but loft it, as a punifhment 
of his crime in feducing the woman, M/o/es would furely 
not have paffed it over in filence, and mentioned fo {mall 
a penalty as going on his belly, and licking the duft; the 
‘meaning of which words it is not eafy to explain, unlefs 
we fay, that the ferpent did before walk upright, or on 
four feet; for, if he crept from the beginning, it feems 
ridiculous to impofe, as a punifhment for a crime, what 
he was by nature fubject to, 
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As to the trees, the nature of them both feems to have 
been very extraordinary : the tree of life, it is faid, had 


Bef. Chr. the virtue to prolong life confiderably, if not for ever. 
4004. But if the longevity or immortality of men had depended 
“V™ only on one tree, what if 4dam had not finned? how 


could his pofterity, when they were difperfed over the 
whole earth, have been able to come and gather fruit from 
this tree; or how could one tree have fufficed all man- 
kind?. The nature of the tree of knowlege is ftill more 
difficult to conceive ; it feems to have inftilled into our firft 
parents a new fenfe of fhame and modefty, to which, be-- 
fore the fall, they were utter ftrangers. But a very dif- 
ferent virtue is intimated to have been in the tree, that, 
on eating of it, a man became as a god, knowing good 
and evil. 

SoME further objections have been alfo made to this 
hiftory; as the flightnefs of the crime for which fo ter- 
rible a punifhment has been laid on mankind -(for which 
reafon fome have thought A/4s/es’s defign in this relation 
was to authorize the rigour of his own laws) ; the im- 
probability of Adam and Eve’s fewing fig-leaves together 
without thread or needle, and of Gop’s making them 
coats of tkins, and confequently by himfelf, or (as is more 
decent to fuppofe) by an angel, killing and flaying the 
animals; and the needlefs precaution of placing cherub- 
ims to guard the entrance of the garden, left the exiles 
fhould endeavour to repoffefs themfelves of it by fraud or 
force 4, 

ConcLupING, therefore, that thefe things will not 
bear a literal conftru@ion, an allegorical or figurative fenfe 
has been put on this whole account: and it is pretended, 
that the hiftory of the fall exhibits the defection of the 
foul ; the ferpent reprefents concupifcence ; the man, to 
whom he durft not apply himfelf, is the picture of reafon ; 
and the woman, whom he fo eafily feduced and overcame, 
is the emblem of fenfe; and fo onr. 


Theliteral Bur though it cannot be denied, that fome of the an- 


fenfe de- 
Sended. 


tient philofophers affected fuch an allegorical way of write- 
ing, to conceal their notions from the vulgar, and keep 
their learning within the bounds of their own fchool ; yet 
it is apparent Adofes had no fuch defign ; and, as he pre- 


a Sic vacat exiguis rebus adefle Deo. Vid. Burn ET. arche- 


ol. 1.ii. c. 7. See alfo Part. Jud. de mundi opificio, p. 36. 
Maimown. more nevoch, part ii, c. 32. T See Saurin’s 
differtations. 


tends 
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tends only to relate matters of fact, juft as they happened, Year of 
without art or difguife, it cannot be fuppofed, but that world 1, 
this hiftory of the fall is to be taken in a literal fenfe, as Bef. Chr. 
well as the reft of his writings. 4004. 
As to the particular obje€tions which have been men- WJ 
tioned, and firft as to the ferpent; it is anfwered, that, as The tempt- 
Mo/fes contents himfelf with relating facts as they appeared, & the 
" without any comment or explication, he makes the fer- arse 
pent, it is true, who was the vilible inftrument, to have yee: ve 
been the feducer of the woman, and fays nothing of the aay OAs 
latent efficient caufe: for which reafon fome of the ae Pare 
tient Fews were of opinion, that the whole paflage is to 
be underftood of a real ferpent, which creature they fup- 
pofe had originally the gift of reafon and fpeech ; fo that 
Eve might well have underftood him(F). Others, think- 
ing this too difficult of belief, have imagined, that it was 
not areal ferpent, but only the devil under that name: 
but this opinion is no lefs liable to exception. For though 
the devil is frequently ftiled in Scripture the /erpent, and 
the old ferpent ; yet, why he fhould be called the moft 
fubtle beaft of the field, we cannot conceive ; neither will 
the punifhment inflicted on the ferpent fuffer us to doubt 
but that a ferpent’s body, at leait, was employed in the 
tranfaction. 
Tue moft common, therefore, and indeed the only 
probable opinion is, that it was the devil, fome wicked 
and malicious fpirit (probably the chief of thofe beings), 
who envied the happinefs of mankind, and was thereupon 
refolved to bring them into the fame miferable condition 
with himfelf, and his apoftate companions ; and that, to 
effe& his purpofe, he made ufe of a ferpent’s body (G), 
as the moft proper organ to carry on his fraud with fuccefs. 
And this feems reafonable, not only from the improbability 
of a brute beaft’s over-reaching mankind in their highett 


 (F) Fofephus fuppofes, that 
all creatures at that time ufed 
the fame language ; and that 
the ferpent, converfing fami- 
liarly with 4dam and Eve, ex- 
cited by envy of their happi- 
nefs, malicioufly perfuaded the 
woman to talte of the tree of 
knowlege ;for which, among 
other punifhiments, he was de- 


=~ 


2 


{5) Arti. lic feF. 4 


prived of the ufe of {peech, and 
of his feet, and obliged ever 
after to crawl upon the ground 
(1). Of the fame opinion are 
Aben Ezra, and others. 

(G) The 4rabs before Mo- 
hammed believed, that the de- , 
vils were transformed into fer- 
pents (2). 


) Relard. de rel. Mubam. |. ii. 6: 27%. 
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pitch of underftanding, but from the atteftation of other 
parts of Scripture, where the devil is called the old fer- 
; and is by our Saviour himfelf faid to have been a 
murderer from the beginning, ot the firft creation, alluding 
to his mifchievous deftruction of mankind at that time; 
the author of the book of Wifdom, who was well ac- 
quainted with the doétrines of the Jewifh church, alfo 
telling us, that, by the envy of the devil, death came inta 
the world x, / 

Wuy the devil fhould choofe the body of a ferpent 
rather than that of any other creature, was probably on 
account of that fubtlety attributed to him by Mofes ; 
which may'not, perhaps, fo much denote: the craft and 
infidioufnefs, as the familiar and infinuating nature, of 
this creature(H). That the ferpent before the fal! was mild 
and gentle, and more familiar with man than any other 
creature ; and that he did not then creep on the ground, 
but went ereét (1); and had, by his engaging behaviour, 
gained, in fome meafure, the good-will of our firft parents; 
is not only the fentiment of “fews * and Chriftians y, but 
feems likewife to have fome foundation in Scripture : for 
when Gop fays, that he will put enmity between the © 
ferpent and the woman, and between his feed and her 
feed, it muft be implied, that there was fome kind of 
friendfhip between them before. 

Ir is no way unreafonable therefore to fuppofe, that this. 
creature was beloved both by 4dam and Eve: fhe efpe- 
cially might be delighted with it: fhe laid ig perhaps in 
her bofom, adorned her neck with its windings, or made 
So that its being fo intimate 
with the woman, made it the properer inftrument for the 
devil’s.purpofe ; who, fliding into it, might wantonly play 
before her, until he infenfibly brought her to the forbidden 
wo Wild aise. x 


* Revel. xii.g. Ibid. xx. 2. Jo- 


SEPH. antiq. ubi fupra, 


Damascen. de orthodox. fid. lib. ii. c. ro. 


(H) The Mohammedans have 
a tradition, that the devil, of- 
fering to get into paradife, to 
tempt 4dam, was not admitted 
by the guard. Whereupon he 
begged of the animals, one after 
another, to carry him in, that 
he might fpeak to ddam, and 


(3) See Marrace, in Al Koran, p. 22. 


¥ Basiu. homil. de paradifo, 


his wife ; but they all refufed 
him, except the ferpent, who 
took him Between two of his 
teeth, and fointroduced him(3). 
(I) The Mohammedans alfo 
fay, that the ferpent was then 
of a beautiful form, and not in 
the fhape he now bears (4). 


(4) Vid. ibid, 
tree ; 
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tree; and then, twifting round its branches, might take Year of 
of the fruit, and eat, to fhew her, by experience, that world 1. 
there was nothing of death contained in it, before he be- Bef. Chr. 
gan to befpeak her ; and his fpeech might be the lefs fur- 4004. 
prifing to her, becaufe fhe might probably think (as he “wo 
might pofitively affirm), that this new-acquired faculty 
proceeded from the virtue of the fruit. 
Bur this conjecture is ftill-more probable, if we will Of what 

but allow, that the ferpent, whofe body the devil pofleffed, Azad the ' 
' was not of a common ordinary fpecies, but fomething like /erpent 
that flying fiery fort, which, as weare told, are bred in probably 
Arabia and Egypt. They are of a fhining yellowith co- 4 

lour like brafs ; and, by the motion of: their wings, and 

vibration of their tails, reverberating the f{un-beams, make 

a glorious appearance. Now if the ferpent, whofe body 

the devil abufed, was of this kind (though perhaps of a 

fpecies far more glorious), it was a proper creature for his 
purpofe: for thefe ferpents are called in Scripture /craphs 

or feraphim*, and gave name to thofe bright angelical 

beings, which we commonly underftand by that appella- 

tion; it being very probable, from the reprefentations of 

them tolerated in the Jewifh church, that the angels, when 

they miniftred to 4dam and Eve, were wont to put on 

certain fplendid forms; fome of them the form of che- 

rubim, or beautiful flying oxen, and others the fhape of 
feraphim, winged and fhining ferpents. The devil there- 
fore might ufurp the organs of one of thefe fhining fer- 

pents, which, by his art and {kill in natural caufes, he 

might improve into fuch a furpaffing brightnefs, as to re- 

prefent to Eve the angelical appearance or fhechinah (K),) 

to which fhe was accuftomed ; and, having done this, it 


- ‘was no wonder, that he fo eafily deceived her. 


HoweEvER this be, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that it was 
fome beautiful creature, whom Eve took to be an angel, 
that wifhed her well, while he difcourfed with her. For it 
is impoffible to conceive, that fhe fhould be fo fimple and 
ignorant, as to think, that beafts could fpeak, much lefs 
that. they knew more of Gon’s mind than herfelf: nor 
© feems it credible, that fhe could be deceived but by a crea- 
ture which appeared fo glorioufly as to make her miftake it 
for an heavenly minifter, who might come to explain to 

z Num. xxi. 6. 

(K) This feems to be the tion to the ferpent, as to the 
opinion of Tertullian, when he Son of Gop, &e. (1). 
tells us, that Eve gave atten- 

(1) De prefeript, beret. p. 220. 
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Year of her the divine command. 
- world 1. 
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And, if we obferve in what 
manner the tempter addreffes himfelf to her (L), we fhall 


Bef. Chr. find this fuppofition confirmed. 


4004. 


Ir is not improbable*, that the feducer, before he {poke 


U-~ to Eve, reprefented himfelf as one of the heavenly court, 
His accof- who came to congratulate the happinefs that Gop had 


ing Live. 


beftowed on them in paradife ; which was fo great, that 
he could not eafily believe he had denied them any of 
the fruit of the garden: he defired therefore to be fatif- 
fied from her own mouth of the truth of what he pre- 
tended to have heard ; and, as the woman acquainted him _ 
with the whole prohibition, he firft fuggefts, that fhe mif- 
took the meaningiof it; that death could not be the pu- 
nifhment of fo fmall a fault; and, to flatter her ambition, 
deludes her with a falfe promife, that, on eating the fruit, 
which he pretended had a fovereign quality to illuminate 
the underftanding, and advance the other faculties of the 
foul, fhe and her hufband fhould immediately become as 
angels, nay, as gods; and their happinefs be inconceivably 
great, and independent on any but themfelves, 

Tuis feems to have been the purport of the ferpent’s 
words, by which he gained the ear of Eve; and fhe, 
allured by the beauty of the fruit, and pufhed on by cu- 
riofity and vanity, could not refift the temptation; and, 
when fhe had eaten, was fo far from being fenfible of her 
condition, that, fanfying herfelf already in pofleffion of 
the chimerical happinefs which had been promifed her, 
fhe invited her hufband to pirtake with her. And he, it 
is probable, after fome reluctance, was prevailed on, by 
her charms and endearments, to violate the command, con- 
trary to his fenfe of duty, and to fhare the fate which Gon’s 
indignation for her tranfgreflion fhould bring upon her . 

Tue fentence denounced on the ferpent cannot feem 
ftrange, if we confider how different his original form was 
from his prefent; and that Gop probably intended the 
debafement of that once glorious creature, not fo much 

@ See Bifhop Patricx’s commentary, 


b See Srack+ 
HousE’s body of divinity, p. 284, &c. 


(L) The learned Abravanel 
fuppofes the whole to be only 
dumb fhew ; and that the fer- 
pent did not fpeak at all, nei- 
ther did Eve fay any thing to 
it; but that, being avery nim- 
ble and active creature, it got 
npon the tree of knowlege, 


_ taok and eat of the fruit; that 
(2) Stackboufe’s boly of divinity, p. 287. — 


Eve, having feen it feveral times 
do fo, and not die, concluded 
with herfelf, that the faid fruit 
did not occafion death; and 
that it might not only be grate- 
ful to the tafte, but procure 
them that knowlege, which 
Gop feemed to have grudged 
them (2). - 


to 


5 
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to exprefs his indignation againft the beaft, as to make it Year of 
a monument of man’s unhappy fall, and a teftimony of world 1, 
his difpleafure againft fin: nor could this be unjuft ; the Bef. Chr. 
mere inftrument of an enormous crime being deteftable, +°°4 
and often deftroyed by human laws, and this ereat change ““*™ 
in the ferpent, perhaps, not felt, at leaft, not diftinguifhed 

or conceived by him as a misfortune ¢. 

In reference to the two trees, which feem to be fo very The ac- 
extraordinary, it is but reafonable to imagine there was a count of 
wide difference between the ftate of innocence, and our the tava 
prefent condition ; and confequently, that there were fome ‘rees ot 
things confonant to the firft ftate, which are very incon- ‘credible, 
gruous to our prefent. Now of thofe Ado/es has men- 
tioned but a few, and, among them, thefe trees. As to 
the tree of life, nothing can be more agreeable to a ftate 
of innocence, which feems to imply a ftate of immorta- 
lity; and fomething was requifite to make men immortal, 
when their bodies were not fo ; and what can be fuppofed 
more effe€tual than the fruit of fuch a tree! When Gop 
had defigned, that mens bodies fhould never yield to death, 
it feems but reafonable he fhould dire& them to the eating 
of fuch a fruit, whofe juice was of that fpirituous nature, 
as to impregnate their blood with an indefatigable vigour, 
and to keep them up in conftant youth, without. pain, 
difeafe, or weaknefs, till fuch time as he fhould tranflate 
them to a better world (M). Whether this tree was the 
only one of the fpecies, is uncertain; but if it was, it is 
probable, that, had there been no lapfe, many of them would 
have been tranfplanted to other parts of the world, as the 
-- innocent offspring had increafed ; and, when mankind had 
finned, it is likely Gop would have deftroyed this fpecies 
out of the world, as now grown ufelefs and inconfiftent with 
the curfe and punifhment of man. And of this tree the 
heathens feem to have had fome traditional notion, when 
they {peak of the neé?ar and ambrofia, which maintained the 


¢ See Nicuotts’s conf. vol. i. 


(M) It is the joint opinion of 
the beft antient writers, both 
Fewifh and Chriftian, that, in 
cafe our firft parents had conti- 


‘nued in their obedience, they 
would, after fuch a time of trial 
‘as the divine wifdom fhould 


think convenient, have been 


‘tranflated or removed from 


4 


VoL. I, 


(1) See Bull's ftate of man before the fall. Barcepba de parad. part 
K 


earth to heaven ; and that theif 
pofterity likewife would have 
been liable to no forrow or 
mifery of any kind, but pof- 
fefled of conftant happinefs, 
and, in their feveral courfes and 
fucceffions, taken up into an 
heavenly paradife (1). 


ic. 22% 
immofr- 


Year of 

world 1. 

Bef. Chr. 
400}. 
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immortality of their gods, and moly, which was the great 
panacea, or univerfal medicine celebrated by the poets 4. 

THe tree of the knowlege of good and evil is conceived 
to have been fo called, either becaufe it had really a virtue 
to open man’s underftanding, and to make him diftinguifh 
between good and evil; or elfe, becaufe the eating of it 
would eventually teach him the difference between the 
good of obedience, and the evil of tranfgreffion*®: but 
others fuppofe it fo called, merely from the devil’s pretend- 
ing it had a virtue to confer knowlege, having received its 
name from the unfortunate deception; though it be, ina 
preceding paflage, called the tree of knowlege of good and 
evil, by way of anticipation : and, as to Gon’s faying, Be- 
hold, the man is become as one of us, to know good and evil ; 
that is taken to be a bitter irony, to upbraid man with his 
foolifh difobedience and difappointment *. 

Bur what particular tree this tree of knowlege was, 
bas been a matter of much conjeCture ; the vine, the apple, 
the common and Indian fig-tree * (N), and wheat, though 


no 


@ Idem ibid. ¢ Vid. Barceruam de parad. part i. c. 
19. Epwarops’s furvey, vol. i. € Vid. NicHo.ts, ubi 
fupra. 8 Vid. Barceruam, ubifup. p. 48. 


(N) Goropius Becanus is moft ceal them, as they imagined, 


confident, it was the Indian fig- 
tree; which notion, however, 
he did not borrow from Mo/es 
Barcephas, as Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh {uppofes (2). ‘The chief 
reafons urged why it fhould be 
this tree, are, 1. The goodnefs 
of the fruit, and fairnefs of the 
tree. 2. The breadth of its 
leaves, very commodious for 
hiding the nakedne(s of 4dam 
and Eve, which it is fuppofed 
they would cover as foon as ever 
they perceived it; and there- 
fore from the forbidden tree, 
that being the next at hand. 
3. The largenefs and thicknefs 
of the tree, very proper to con- 


from the prefence of Gov. 
But here Becanus, from the 
words of the vulgate verfion, 
in medio ligni, imagined they 
hid themfelves in the body of 
the tree itfelf, though the ftem 
of the Indian fig-tree, notwith- 
ftanding the extravagant fize 
given it by fome authors, be 
not very large. As Sir Walter 
Raleigh, who had himfelf feen 
many of thefe trees in America, 
has given a defcription of them, 
we think it worth while to 
tran{cribe it: ** They grow,” 
fays he, ‘‘ in moift grounds, 
** and in this manner: After 
“ they are firit fhot up fome 


(2) Barcephas takes it, indeed, to have been the fig-ivee i but does not join the 


word Indian to it, as we can find, 


bi 
Ke 


s* twenty 
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No tree, have all put in their claims (O): and though the Year of 
_ generality are for the common fig-tree, yet what Mofes has world 1, 
fo induftrioufly concealed, is above the power of any to dif- Bef. Chr. 
cover. Philo the Few, according to his cuftom; alleco- 4994. 
rizes what is faid of both thefe trees, fuppofing that no fuel = 
ever were, nor ever will be, in the world ™ (P). abaede 
Tuar the trial of man’s obedience fhould be by fuch pee 
a prohibition as is mentioned by AZ/és, feems perfeGtly ra- pea 
tional, and adapted to the ftate of innocence : no oral } 
precept could have been at all proper for that purpofe, be- haindieos 
caufe there was then fcarce a poffibility of their tranf- 
grefling any fuch: it muft therefore have been fome in- 


™ Puito Jud. de mundi opificio, p. 35. 


** twenty or thirty foot in 
“ length (fome more, fome lef, 
“* according to the foil), they 
«* {pread a very large top, hav- 
** ing no bough nor twig in the 
** trunk or ftem; for from the 
utmoft end of the head- 
* branches there iffueth out a 
«* gummy juice, which hangeth 
** downward like a cord or fi- 
new, and withina few months 
«© reacheth the ground ; which 
«* it no fooner toucheth, but it 
taketh root ; and tnen, being 
filled, both from the top 


© boughs, and from his own 


proper root, this cord maketh 


 « itfelfa tree exceeding haftily, 


«© From the utmoft boughs of 
thefe young trees there fall 
again the like cords, which 


__ in one year, and lefs (in that 


a 


world of perpetual fpring), 
become alfo trees of the big- 
nefs, of the nether part of a 
¢ Janee, and as ftrait as nature 


“s© and art can makeany thing ; 


cafting fuch a fhade, and 
“ making fuch a grove, as no 


. “ other tree in the world can 


‘ Hift. of the world, parti. booki. c. 4, (ef, 2. 
o . (5) Vide Barcepham de parad, ubi fup. Leon He- 


brew, philof. @ amour, dial, iii, p.620, Ge, 


racc, in Alc. p.22, 


‘** do. Now one of thefe trees, 
“ confidered with all his young 
«© ones, may, indeed, fhroud 
** four hundred, or four thou- 
“« fand horfemen, if they pleafe; 
** for they cover whole valleys. 
‘* ---But that they bear any 
“ fuch huge leaves, or any fuch 
‘© delicate fruit, I could never 
find (3).” 

(O) The Mohammedans have 
the like different opinions a- 
mong them, relating to this 
tree : fome affirm, it was an ear 
of wheat; others, a fig-tree 5 
and a third party, a vine (4). 

(P) Thofe who admire alle- 
gorical interpretations, will 
have the forbidden fruit to have 
been no other than the fenfual 
a&t of generation, for which the 
punifhment inflicted on the wo- 
man was, the pain of child- 
birth (5). Butthis opinion has 
not the leaft foundation in the 
words of Mofes ; efpecially, if 
we confider, that Adam knew 
not his wife till after their ex- 
pulfion out of paradife, 


(4) Vide Mar- 


K 2 different 
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Year of different ation, neither good nor evil in itfelf, but fo far 
world r. only as it was commanded or forbidden. And what fo na- 
Bef. Chr. tural and agreeable to the ftate of our firft parents (confi- 

_ 4004. dering they were to live all their lives in a garden) as the 

forbidding them to eat of the fruit of a certain tree in that 
garden? atree near at hand, and which might give them, 
every moment, an opportunity of fhewing their obfervance 
of the divine command, by their abftaining from it. 

And the Anp this takes off the objetion againft the punifhment 
punifhment inflicted on man for his difobedience, as too fevere, and.no- 
confequent- Way proportionable to the offence : for we are deceived, if 
Jy juf. we fuppofe, that good and evil is only in the nature of the 

thing, and not in the commands and prohibitions of Gop. 
And, confidering this crime to have been a downright re- 
bellion againft Gop, and committed againft the clearett 
conviction of confcience, with other aggravating circum- 
{tances ; it will appear to have been a crime fo heinous, 
that nothing, now-a-days, can be fuppofed to refemble it. 

The cir- No fooner was the intoxicating juice of the forbidden 
cumflances tree gone off, and the criminals began to return to their 

of the a-fenfes again, but the eyes (Q_) of their underftanding 


prons and were opened, and they perceived their own nakednefs (R), 
coats ex- and 
plained. 


» See Srackuouse’s body of divinity, p. 281. 
confer. ubi fupra. 


(Q.) The expreffion, that 
the eyes of them were opened, 


NiIcHOoL.s’s 


the fruit of this forbidden tree 
provoked our firft parents to 


occafioned a popular belief, 
that 4dam and Eve were blind 
till they had tranfgreffed; which 
imagination St. Au/in has taken 
the pains to refute (1). 

(R) By perceiving their na- 
kednefs, a late writer conceives, 
no more is meant, than that 
they were fenfible of their tran{- 
greffion. Thus, after the golden 
calf was confecrated, Mo/es is 
faid to have feen the people wa- 
ked (Exod. xxxii. 25). And in 
the New Teftament yuzros is 
fometimes taken for a finner. 
Others, indeed, fuppofe, that 


luft, and fome indecent motions 
of the body : for, according to 
the modefty of the Hebrew 
tongue, zakednefs may well 
enough denote an irregular ap- 
petite to veneral pleafures (and 
this is the opinion of St.4uffiz, 
mentioned hereafter). But our 
author thinks this conjecture is 
without any manner of founda- 
tion; and thatit is hard to con- 
ceive how Adam and Eve fhould 
not know themfelves to be 
naked before their fall; or 
why they fhould be more a- 
fhamed of their nakednefs then, 


(1) Axuguft. de civtt, Der, Ue XiVe C+ 17. 


than 


Ol es, 
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and the foul degradation of their nature ; to conceal which, Year of 
as far as they were able, they twifted or flatted the flexible world r. 
branches of the fig-tree round their waifts; fo that the Eef. Chr. 
broad leaves, hanging down, might ferve them inftead of 4°°4- 
aprons : for we muft not imagine, that they fewed the 

leaves together, as taylors do their cloth, which is more 

than the words of Ado/es imply (S), 

JuvcGMENT being pafled on all that were concerned 
in this unhappy affair, it is faid, that Gop, before he drove 
Adam and Eve out of paradife, cloathed them with {kins ; 
which it is conceived is not neceflarily to be underftood, as 
if Gop himfelf, or even an angel, made the coats; it being 
common for the Hebrew tongue verbally to attribute things 
to Gop, which are not done by his immediate act, but by 
his direction, or even by the permiffion of his ordinary 
providence. So that it is probable, 4dam and Eve only 
received inftructions how to make them 9°, 

Asto the cherubim and flaming fword, placed to guard 73, -4,. 
the way of the tree of life, there are feveral opinions con- yydim and 
cerning them. ‘They who place paradife in the fouthern flaming 
hemifphere, conceive the fword to have been no more than /wora, 
the torrid zone, which, in the parallel fituation the earth is what. 
then fuppofed to have had, muft have been a region of flame 
intolerably hot, like a furnace, and, confequently, im- 
paflable ; its incompaffing the whole earth fufficiently an- 
fwering the A4o/aic defcription ?, that it turned every way. 

Others have thought it to have been a wall or circle of fire, 
incompaffing paradife2 (T) ; and that this flame was an ac- 
cenfion 


Vid. Burnet’s 


® Ibid. P TERTUL, apol. cap. 47. 
4 Pfeudo- 


theory, book ii. c. 7. Theor. facr. telluris, |. ii. ¢. 6. 
Anfelm. elucid. c. 15. 


than they were before. When nifies no more than to put to- 


they were the only inhabitants 
of the world, their bed, under 
the canopy of heaven, was e- 
qually as chafte as if it had 
been covered and inclofed; and 
therefore this nakednefs of 
theirs muft, in his opinion, be 
underftood in a figurative fenfe 
1). 
: (S) The original word 95f, 


which is tranflated /ewed, fig- 


(3) LeClere’s differtat, 


gether, to apply, or fit; in 
which fenfe it is ufed Fob xvi. 
15, and Exef. xiii, 18. And 
rI>Y, which we render eaves, 
fignifies, alfo, branches of trees, 
fuch as were fit to make booths, 
or bowers; Nebem, viii. 15° 
(2). 

(T) The words commonly 
rendered flaming fword, are, in 
the original, the flame of cut- 

(2) Dr. Nicholls ’s conf. ubi Jupra. 
K 3 ting, 
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cenfion of fome inflammable matter round about the gar- 
den, which excluded all comers to it, till the beauty of it 


Bef. Chr. was defaced : which opinion may be more probable to them 


4004. 
LAr 


who place paradife about Babylon, where there is fuch an 
abundance of naphtha and bitumen, and where there are 
fields, which, even yet, at fome time of the year, feem all 
on fire. And if it be obje€ted, that the cherubims had no- 
thing todo with fuch a wall ; itis anfwered, that it is ufual 
for the Scriptures to exprefs all extraordinary works of Gop 
by angels ; as to calla plague, or famine, a deftroying an- 
gel; and the like". Some rabbins* are of opinion, that 
this flaming {word was an angel ; which they found on that 
paflage where it is faid, that Gop maketh his angels fpi- 
rits, and his minifters a flaming fret. And hence it has 
been imagined, that this haming {word, which was efteemed 
by the Fews a fecond angel, was of a different kind from 
the cherubim, wiz. a feraph, or flaming angel, in the form 
of a flying firy ferpent, whofe body vibrated in the air 
with luftre, and may be ftly defcribed by the image of 
fuch a fword ". 


The ef:és avinc thus examined the circumftances of the fall, 
of the fal}, it may be proper to confider the effeéts it had upon our firft 


on man, 


parents, and their pofterity, and alfo upon the ground, 


and on the which was curfed for their fake. 


ground. 


of idolatry. 


Tue unhappy pair did not, indeed, die immediately ; 
but they became fubje& to death, which continually hun 
over their heads ; the time they had to live being but as the 
fpace between a criminal’s condemnation and his execution, 
‘They had loft Gop’s favour, and forfeited paradife : the 
neceffaries of life were now to be gotten by hard labour of 
‘the man, and child-birth was to be attended with great — 
pain in the woman: fo that the remembrance of their paft 
happinefs, and the profpect of the innumerable miferies to 
which they had made themfelves, and their offspring, ob- 
noxious, muft ‘needs fill them with regret and delpair 
For fince they could not, by generation, tranfmit any-thing 
to their pofterity, but what they had themfelves; their de- 


* Nrcnouts, ubi fupra. _* Vide Marmonrp. more 
nevoch. p.i. ¢. 49. * Pfalm civ. 4. & TENNISON 


ting, oY divifion, ora dividing fies, alfo, divifion; and is. in 
> 


flame; for the fame word the New Teftament, tranilated 


which fignifies a /word, figni- both ways (1). 
(1) See Matth. x, 34, @ Luke xii. 51, Nicholls, ubi fup. 
{cendents 


o-oo 


wt | 
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fcendents were deftined, in like manner, to undergo the Year of 
troubles of life, and the pains and agonies of death, the world 1, 
neceflary confequences of 4dam’s tran{greffion : nor is there Bef. Chr. 
in this, any injuftice; we being thereby deprived only of 4004. 


what he had no title to. But that we are thereby become 
the objects of Gop’s wrath, and deferving eternal damna- 
tion, by the imputation of the guilt of Adam’s fin (which 
is the dodtrine of St. 4u/fin and his difciples, thence named 


_ Supralapfarians ), has feemed, to many, a very harth opi- 


nion, and to refle@ on the goodnefs and juftice of Gon, 
As this is a point greatly controverted among divines *, 
and foreign to our prefent defign, we fhall only fay, that 
the genera] manifeft depravity and corruption of human 
nature, fo very different from what we muft fuppofe it to 
have been in its original {tate ; would induce us to believe 
it the effe&t of our firft parents tranfgreffion ; whereupon 
unruly paffions and appetites got that fuperiority over, and 
influence on our wills, which reafon alone cught to have ; 
and this might be poffibly occafioned, in fome degree at 
leaft, by the infirmities which our bodies neceflarily con- 
traGted by proceeding from fuch a root, and by the great 
change brought on the earth, air, and other elements, by 
the curfe. For whatever the antients have faid of the 
plenty and happinefs of the golden age, feem chiefly to 
have been fome broken notions and traditions of man’s firft 
eftate in paradife, and of that univerfal harmony wherein 
the world, and all things, would have continued, had not 
his fall introduced a change. The fruits of the earth were 
at firft fpontaneous ; and the foil, without being torn and 
tormented, fatisfied the wants and defires of man ; but, 
upon his apoftafy from Gop, as a punifhment for his fin, 
Gop curfed the ground, which immediately brought forth 
thorns and thiftles: for we muft not fuppofe, with fome, 
that the original fertility of the earth continued till the de- 
ftruGtion brought upon it by the univerfal deluge. ‘The 
deluge was, indeed, the completion of the curfe, but fome 
confiderable effe&ts of it appeared before ; otherwife, how 
could Adam be faid to eat bread in forrow, and in the fweat 


_. of his face, all the days of his life? As the earth was im- 


poverifhed on man’s tranfgreffion, fo the air, and other ele- 
ments, became difordered, in fome meafure unwholfome, 
and fometimes fatal. Hence proceeded famines, peftilences, 
earthquakes, ftorms, and all manner of natural calamities, 


* See SrackHouse’s body of divinity, p. 295, &c. 


K4 | which 
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Year of which caufed an innumerable variety of difeafes and diftem- 
world 1. pers Y. 
Bef. Chr. Burr, in order to give a more clear idea in what degree. 
4004. and manner nature became impaired by the fall, it may be 
proper to confider the conftitution of man’s body (for what 
concerns bis foul is not properly within the compafs of this 
defign) and of the earth in that primitive ftate; and by 
what means they were reduced to their prefent condition. 
The - As to the conftitution of man’s body, it appears, that 
change in Nakednefs was then no inconvenience or fhame ; and, ‘one 
the confii-fequently, there was no fenfe of any need to cover ite 
tution of Thofe inclinations which provide for the propagation of 
man, mankind, were, it feems, fo regular, and fo intirely under 
the command of reafon, that not fo much as an apron was 
efteemed neceflary to hide thofe parts which all the world 
have fince thought proper to conceal2. But fome have 
imagined, that, in cafe man had perfevered in his ftate of 
innocence, there would have been no matrimonial com- 
merce, but mankind would have been otherwife propa- 
gated (V) ; and this the antient fathers were inclined to be- 
hieve, from thgir prepoffeffion in favour of the merits and 
excellency of celibacy 2, This opinion St. 4uffin combated 
by very ftrong arguments>; fuch as the benediction of 
Gop, and his command to increafe and multiply ; the 
diftinétion of the fexes preceding the fall; and the abfur- 
dity of fuppofing fin to have been neceflary for the propa- 
gation of mankind. Yet he agrees, that in the ftate of 
innocence the work of generation would have been carried 
on without any mixture of paffion, or lofs of virginity ; 
and that man would then have proceeded to the propaga- 
tion of his fpecies, whenever he judged it requifite, with- 
out any incitement of luft. In the primitive ftate, alfo, 
the temper of the human body’ feems to have been more 
foft, pliable, and alterable, than now it is: fome forts of 
fruits and food were able to caufe a mighty change therein, 


¥y Vide SracxuousgE, ubi fup. z Vide WuisTon’s the- 
ory, book iii. p. 238. @ Vide Sarran. annal. tom. i. p. 
174. CorNEL.a Lapipg, in Gen. ii. BarcEPHAM de parad, 
part i. c. 25. > Avcusr. de givit. Dei, 1. xiv. c. 21, &c. 


(V) Paracelfus was fo firmly of generation ; which after. 
perfuaded of this,that he main- wards grew out of their bae - 
tained 4dam and Eve to have dies like excrefcences (1). 
been created without the parts 


(3) Apud Vofium de philof.c.9. p. 71. 
either 


«aig 


. 
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either to fix and adapt it to its prefent condition, or difecom- Year of 
pofe and diforder it. Thus the fruit of the tree of life had world 1. 
the virtue of rendering the body permanent and immortal, Bef. Chr. 
on the one hand ;-and that of the tree of knowlege, of 4004. 
bringing upon it difeafes, corruptions, and mortality, on “W™ 
the other: but the firft effect of this latter fruit is fuppofed 
to have been the revolt of the parts fubfervient to genera- 
tion, which, it is pretended, appears from the fhame which 
immediately feized thofe who had taftedit(W). And, to 
fay the truth, fince man, in his fallen ftate, was unable. to 
conform himfelf to the di€tates of reafon, love was necef- 
farily to be introduced into the world ; for otherwife it is 
not conceived how mankind could have fubfifted : fo that 
the paffions were then raifed, in order to induce man to do 
that to futisfy his appetite, which before he did merely 
from prudential confiderations ¢. 

THERE was alfo a confiderable difference between the 
condition of the woman before the fall, and that which fhe 
has fince been in; particularly, fhe was then in a ftate of 
greater equality with the man, and little more fubject to 
forrow in the propagation of pofterity than hed. Nay, 
the very animals feem to have been, at that time, in a ftate 
of greater capacities and operations ; nearer approaching to 
reafon and difcourfe, and. partakers of higher degrees of 
perfection and happinefs than they have been ever fince ®. 

WuerrIn the fecundity and amenity of the primitive The 
earth confifted, and by what means it became fo mutch change in 
altered for the worfe, is difficult to be determined. It is, the con/ti- 
indeed, prefently accounted for, if we have recourfe to the tution of 
divine interpofition, and fuppofe that the fterility of the the earth, 
earth, the malignity of the air, and the general depravation how effec 
of nature, was effected by Gon, or his fubordinate agents. © accord. 
But to affign a probable natural caufe of fuch effects, is not Ba LY Drs 
fo eafy. Dr. Burnet’s notion is, that the fertility and pa- cd 
radifiaca] ftate of the firft earth was intirely owing toa per- 
petue] equinox, the confequence of the fituation of its axis, 
which he fuppofes to have been then parallel to the axis of 
the ecliptic, in which it was carried about the fun with the 
other planets, And that it really had fuch a fituation, he 


¢ Vid, Bayze, did. hift. art.Eve,rem.F,  ¢ Vid. Wur- 
sTon’s theory, book il. p. 239. © Ibid. p. 240. 
(W) Some rabbins, alfo, the natural quality of the for- 
feem to have attributed this to bidden fruit (1). 


(1) Vide Bayle, dict, bift. art. Eve, rem G, 5 
thinks, 
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thinks, needs no other proof than its own evidence ; for it 
is the immediate refult and common effect of gravity or 
libration, that a body left freely to itfelf, in a fluid me- 
dium, fhould fettle in fuch a pofture as beft an{wers to its 
gravitation: and the firft earth being uniform, regular, 
and every way equally balanced f, there was no reafon why 
it fhould incline at one end, more than the other, towards 
the fun. And this pofition he fuppofes the earth kept till 
the deluge, when it was fo broken and divided, according 
to his hypothefis, that itdoft its equal poife ; and the centre 
of its gravity changing, one pole became more inclined to 
the fun, and the other more removed from it; and fo the 
parallel fituation, which it had before, was changed to an 
oblique one ; whence proceeded the variety of feafons, and 
thofe irregularities in the temperature of the air, which 
have fince obtained ®. But this does not account for the 
immediate effe€t of Gonp’s curfe on the earth, which, as 
has been obferved, muft by no means be deferred fo late as 
to the flood. 

To avoid this dificulty, Mr. Whifton has fuppofed, that 
the earth, in its primitive ftate, had no diurnal motion 
about its own axis, but only an annual motion about the 
fun; fo that the fun and planets then rofe in the weft, and 


fet in the eaft, contrary to what they have ever fince 
done (X). 


* See the introdudton, p. vik Py Ae & Burnet’s theory 
of the earth,book ii. c. 3. 
(X) This, he thinks, may 


motions, the fun and other 
have been the foundation of 


ftars formerly fetting in the 


that ftory in Herodotus (1), who 
tells us, that the fun, in the 
fpace of eleven thoufand three 
hundred and forty years, four 
times inverted his courfe, and 
rofe in the weft. But what he 
mainly depends on, is that dif- 
courfe in Plato (z), where re- 
lating fome very antient tradi- 
tions (as he exprefly fays they 
are, and delivered by our firft 
parents to their pofterity about 
the primitive ftate of things), 
he fays, that there was a great 
change made in the heavenly 


(1) Herod, hii. c. 142, 


fame place where they now rife, 
and rifing where they now fet ; 
which change he attributes to 
Gop, who fometimes direéts 
the motion of the univerfe him- 
felf, and, at other times, after 
fo many periodical revolutions 
as he fees fitting, leaves it: 
whereupon it is, as it were, 
{pontaneoufly carried about by 
a motion contrary to the for- 
mer. And this change Plato 
reckons the greateft, and moft 
intire, of any the heavenly bo- 
dies undergo. 


(2) Plato, in politic. p. 174, 175, 
Ny 


~ we 
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On this fuppofition, as well as the former, there would Year of 
alfo be a perpetual equinox through the world ; which cha- _wolrd 1. 
raéters the fathers ufually applied to the paradifiacal ftate, Bef. Chr. 
and the antient heathens to the golden age*, ‘The great 40°4- 
change, therefore, which was made in nature, at the fall, “~~ 
he takes to be the commencing of a new motion, or rota- 
tion of the earth about its prefent axis: by this means, the 
poles of the world, which, to the firft inhabitants of the 
earth (dwelling near the interfe€tion of the antient ecliptic 
with the prefent northern tropic), were neither confi- 
derably elevated nor depreffed, fuddenly changed their fitua- 
tion ; the northern pole appeared to be elevated above, and 
the fouthern deprefled below the horizon: and the courfe 
of the heavens feemed bent or inclined to the fouthern 
parts of the world (Y). And the probable mechanical 
caufe of this commencement of the earth’s diurnal motion, 
after its annual had continued fome time, affigned by him, 
is, the impulfe of a comet, with little or no atmofphere, 
or of a central folid hitting obliquely upon the earth along 
fome parts of its prefent equator ; from which impulfe, 
both the annual orbit of the earth would be altered, and a 
vertiginous motion, about a new and real axis, would cer- 
tainly commence. And he obferves, that, in all probabi- 
lity, this comet was of the bignefs of one of the fmall fe- 
condary, rather than of the large primary planets: for other- 
wile, by its caufing vaft tides in the abyfs, after it was pafled 
by, it would have occafioned many more alterations in the 


b Vid. Burnet’s theor. |. ii.c. 1, & 10. 
& 6. 


Archeol. 1. ii. ¢. 5, 


(Y) The inclination of the 


‘earth is much infifted upon by 


the antients. Plutarch tells us, 
that Leucippus was of opinion, 
the earth fell towards the 
fouth, becaufe of the rarenefs 
of thofe parts ;,the northern re- 
gions being grown rigid and 
compact, while the fouthern 
were fcorched, or on fire (1). 


“Democritus and Empedocles gave 


nearly the fame reafon for it; 


and Diogenes and Anaxagoras — 


(1) Plut, de placit, philof, 1, iii, C. 125 


fpecify the very time when this 
happened ; wx. after the firft 
coalition of the world, and the 
produétion of animals out of 
the earth: and they thought 
this inclination was, probably, 
the effeét of providence, on 
purpofe that fome parts of the 
world might become habitable, 
and others uninhabitable, by 
reafon of the frigid, torrid, and 
temperate climates thereof (z), 


(2) Idem ibid. 1, ii, ¢. 8- 


earth, 
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earth, than we have reafon to believe happened at that 
time /(Z). 

Bur, befides the impreflion of this new motion, an- 
other effect of fuch a collifion of a comet would be the 
chinge of the earth’s orbit from an ellipfis, as it was before 
the fall, toa perfe@ circle. For Mr. Whi/ton {uppofes the 
reduction of the very oblong eccentrical orbit of the earth 
into acircular one, which he thinks it had before the de- 
luge, was gradual, and not done all at once; the greateft 
part at the commencing of the AZo/aic creation, and the 
reft at the commencing of the diurnal motion. All this 
being fuppofed, and that providence adjufted all circum- 
ftances fo as fhould be moft for the advantage of the re- 
gions adjoining to paradife, where, alone, 4dam, and the 
other creatures, dwelt in this ftate ; we fhall have the earth 
revolving ina moderately eccentrical ellipfis, without any 
diurnal rotation, about the fun, in the {pace of a year: we 
fhall have fome diameter of the earth, which pafled near 
paradife, parallel to the longer axis of its ellipfis, and the 
place of paradife refpeCting nearly the fame fixed ftars with 
the perihelion of the ellipfis. Which being again fuppofed, 
we may obferve, that as a circular orbit is much the beft 
for a globe inhabited all round (as the earth was defigned 
to be after the fall), that providing equally for the conve- 
nience of both hemifpheres; fo is this elliptic orbit the 
beft for a globe inhabited but in one place, asthe eatth was 


in its primitive ftate; this providing peculiarly for the hap- 


i Wuiston’s theory, book ii. p. 98, &c, 


(Z) That the diurnal motion 
did not begin till fome time 
after the annual, Mr. Whifton 
imagines to be evinced from the 


‘late difcovery (as itis called) of 


an internal magnet freely mov- 
ing within the earth, and from 
which all the variations of the 
magnetic.needle are {uppofed to 
arife. ‘The poles of this inte- 
rior magnet, being,as they fup- 
pofe, diftant from the earth’s 
axis, flowly change their 
places in refpedt of the external 


earth, by a motion weftward : 


whence he concludes, that the 
inclofed magnet, or nucleus, 
has not attained the fame velo- 
city with the exterior parts in 
their diurnal revolution, be- 
caufe the impulle by which the 


diurnal motion was firft im- 


preffed upon the external earth, 
has not yet been fo perfeétly 
communicated to the internal 
magnet, as to equal the firft 
motion impreffed, and {till pre- 
ferved, by the fuperior parts of 
the globe (1). 


(1) Vid. Dr. Halley's theory of the variation of the macnetic needle, Philof. 


Tranf. N°: 195, 


pinefs 


o 
} 
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‘pinefs of that particular fpot, where, alone, the living part 


14; 
Year of 


of the creation was to refide. For the heat of the day-time world 1. 
would gradually increafe before, and decreafe after noon, Bef. Chr. 


but yet would never be over-violent ; becaufe the increafe 
of the heat, by the fun’s rifing higher and higher above the 
horizon in the forenoon, or fpring, would be prevented, in 
“a great meafure, by the earth’s real receding from him, 
and approaching nearer his aphelion, during the fame time : 
and vice verfa in the afternoon, or fummer, which would 
render the ftate of the air more equal and uniform. And 
thus, alfo, the too long duration of the night would be in- 
tirely avoided : for the whole night-time would then beara 
fmall proportion to the day, and amount, perhaps, to no 
more than two months; out of which muft be dedu€ted 
the two twilights, each of near a fortnight, which would 
reduce the darknefs of the night itfelf to about a fingle 
month ; out of which another fortnight is to be ftill de- 
ducted, for the time of the moon’s being above the ho- 
rizon, and enlightening the earth: fo that, at Jaft, if the 
moon’s crepufcula be allowed for, as they ought to be, we 
fhall fcarce have a week of pure darknefs, in the whole 
year, to the great comfort and advantage of this truly- 
paradifiacal ftate* ; wherein there would be a conftant 
warmth, without the frequent interpofition of cold 5; an 
air perfe€tly clear and homogeneous, and fufceptible of the 
utmoft power of the folar heat ; and the feafons equable, 
or gradually diftinguifhed from one another; with other 
natural confequences. But fo foon as man had rendered 
himfelf unworthy of that happy ftate, and Gop had pro- 
nounced a curfe on the ground, prefently the earth began 
anew and ftrange motion, and revolved from weft to eaft 
upon its own axis: the fucceffion of day and night returned 
frequently, while the annual motion, performed on a dif- 
ferent axis, diftinguifhed the feafons, and in conjunction 
with the diurnal, defcribed the equator and the tropics ; by 
which, and the polar circles, the tace of the earth was di- 
ftinguifhed into zones, with refpect whereto, the particular 
regions of the earth changed their fituation’ fo that para- 
dife, which was before near the middle, or ecliptic, was 
now beyond the northern tropic. ‘The figure of the garth, 
which was before truly fpherical, degenerated into an ob- 
late fpheroid ; the torrid zone rifing about fifteen or fix- 
teen miles upwards, and the frigid one fubfiding as much 
downwards, The compages of the upper earth, and of its 


k Thid. p. 114, &c. 
ta Jfirsta, 


4004. 
aA\orwrds 
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Year of firata, became, thereby, chapped and broken, and fo car- 
world 1. “ried up the warm fteams from beneath, arifing from the hot 
Bef. Chr. central folid, to particular receptacles and wolcanos, which 


4004. 


before ferved, in a more equal and uniform manner, to 
heat and invigorate the intire earth, and its productions |. 
In thefe, and other circumftances, was the ftate of nature 
altered for the worfe on the fall, according to this gentle- 
man’s theory. | 


Set Oct ae ait. 
The chronology from the-creation to the deluge ftated. 


EFORE we enter on the hiftory of the antediluvian 
world, it will be neceflary, that we fhould fettle the 
chronology of this period. 

As Mofes has not fet down the particular time of any 
tranfaction before the flood, except only the years of the 
fathers age, wherein the feveral defcendents of Adam, in 
the line of Seth, were begotten, and the length of their fe- 
veral lives; all we can do, in this period, is, to endeavour 
to fix the years of the lives and deaths of thofe patriarchs, 
and the diftance of time from the creation to the deluge. 

Anp this might be eafily done, if there were no varie- 


‘ties in the feveral copies we now have of A4o/es’s writings 


which are, the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Gree. 
verfion of the Septuagint : but as thefe differ very confi- 


derably from one another, learned men are much divided in - 


their opinions, concerning the chronology of the firft ages 
of the world; fome preferring one copy, and fome an- 
other. f 


Tuat the reader may the better judge of the varia- 


tions in the three copies in this period, we thall, in the fol- 
lowing table, fubjoin the numbers of each; to which we 
take the liberty to add thofe of ‘Fofephus, as correGted by 
Dr. Wells and Mr. Whifton, the numbers in the prefent 
copies of that hiftorian being greatly corrupted. 


1 Ibid, book iv. p. 353, &c. 
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A Tasue of the years of the antediluvian patriarchs, 


Their ages at their fons birth. 


Heb 
Adam, - 130 
Seth, - 105 
Enos,  - go 
Cainan, 70 
Mahalaleel, 65 
‘Jared, 162 
Enoch, 65 
Methufelah, 187 
Lamech, 182 


Noah wasaced t 
at the flood: 600 


600 


Sept. 
230 
2.05 
190 
170 


165) 


162 
165 
167 
188 


600 


Years they livedj Length of their 
after the fons 
birth. 


Jof. |Heb. Sam. Sept.] Heb. 


130}800 
105|807 
gc|815 
701840 
651830 
621800 
651300 
187}782 
1821595 


600 


TotheFlood, 1656 1307 2262 1556 


To this table it will be neceflary, in order to explain 
the confequences of thefe variations, to add feparate chro- 
nological tables, fhewing in what year of his cotempo- 
raries the birth and death of each patriarch happened, ac- 


800 
(807 
815 
840 
830 
785 
300 
653 
600 


700 930 
7071912 
7151995 
7401910 
730/895 
800 g62 
2.00 365 
802 969 
5651777 


i 


cording to the computation of each of the faid three 


copies. 


A Chro- 


lives. 


Sam. 


939 
gi2 
9°5 
gio 
895 
847 
365 
720 


653 


Sept. 
930 
giz 
9°5 
glo 
895 
962 
305 
969 
753 
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A Chronological Tasue of.the years of the patriarchs, 
acres to the computation of the Hebrew. 


a nd Be 
r< o 

= oe 2. Go y 

Ceres. Sue s 
Adam created, if oth Of Ss = S 
Seth born, 130 % s S: S ap ape a 
Enos born, 225n OSS ©) Ror ec Woon s 
Cainan born, 26n 105m GO  ghy-Su 5 ey mee 
Mahalaleel born, 395 265 160. 70 PSone ee 
Fared born, 400 330 225 135 65 =. Sis wu 
Enoch born, 622.492 387 297 227 162 Sie 8 g 
Methufelah born, 687 557 452 362 292 227 65 see 
Lamech born, 874 744 639 549 479 414 252 187 ° 
Adam dies, 930 800 695 605 535 470 308 243 56 
Enoch tranflated, 987 857 752 662 592 527 365 300 113 = 
Seth dies, 1042 g12 807 717 647 582 355 168 => 
Noah born, 1050 821 731 661 596 369 182 
Enos dies, II40 905 817 745 680 453 266 84 
Cainan dies, 1235 gto 840 775 548 361 179 
Mahalaleel dies, 1290 895 830 603 416 234 
Fared dies, 1422 g62 735 548 366 
“Faphet born, 1556 869 682 500 
Shem born, 1558 871 684 502 
Lamech dies, - 1651 964 777 595 
Methufelah dies, 1656 The Flood, - - 969 600, 
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A Chronological Tasre of the years of the patriarchs, 
according to the computation of the Septuagint. 


a » Ki 

= 4 at es S 

wae a = 5 a 

aes 2 oe 
Adam created, I &. & OQ S . 
Seth born, 230 eva Se oh ie te 
Exes born, 425205 we se See’ 8 
Cainan born, G25 3905:190 > SX «9 3 
Mahalaleel born, 795 565 360 170 SO MES Ts rm 
Adam dies, 930 700 495 305 135 SX ty eS 
Jared born, 960 730 §25 335 165 S =f 3 
L£noch born, 1122 892 687 497 327 162 Sm 4 
Seth dies, 1142 912 707 517 347 182 ~ wg 
Methufelah born, 1387 852 662 492 327 165 > per. 
£n0s dies, 1340 905 715 545 380 218 Ss 2 
Lamech born, 1474 849 679 514 352 187 5S be 
Enoch tranflated, 1487 862 692 527 365 200 mee 
Cainan dies, 1535 QTO 740 575 248 39 Ss 
Noah born, 1662 867 702 375 I 6 
Mahalaleeldies, 1690 895 730 = 403 ay 28 
Fared dies, 1922 962 635 ae 260 
Japhet born, 2162 _ 875 688 500 
Shem born, 2164. ~ 877 690 50% 
Lamechdies, 2227 Faas 753 5 By 

 Methufelah dies, 2256 690 yor 
_ The Flood, 2262 09 
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A Chronological Tawny of the years of the patriarchs, 
according to the computation of the Samaritan pentateuch. 


Ful 4 

ap 8 S g 8 

Qo 7) He SI no 

a. Gan oe . Ge 

ee 2 Se s 
Adam created, y= & 2 oe 4 a 1 
Seth born, 130 = = & S228 =8 
Enos born, 4. Oe. a a? SJ3eGee. = 3 
Cainan born, 325 195 90 “eS S tm = e 5 
Mabalaleelborn, 395 265 160 70 SR, 3 = 
Fared born, 460 330 225 135 65 > Sak one 
Enoch born, 522 392 287 197 127 62 Sia Soe 
Methufelab born, 587 457 352 262 192 127 65 = S 
Lamech born, 954 524 419 329 259 194 132 67 = 
Noah born, 707 577 472 382 312 247 185 120 53 . 


Enoch tranflated, 887 757 652 562 497 427 365 300 233 180 


Adam dies, 930 800 695 605 535 470 343 276 322 
Seth dies, 1042 912 807 717 647 582 462 388 335 
Enos dies, 1140 go5 815 745 680 553 486 433 
‘Japhet born, 1207 882 812 747 620 553 500 
Shem born, 1209. 884 814 749 622 555 502 
Cainan dies, 1235 gto 840 775 648 581 528 
Mahalaleel dies, 1290 895 830 703 636 583 . 
fared, Methu- 

felah,and La 1307 The Flood, 847 720 653 600 
mech, die, 


To the varieties exhibited in the two laft tables, others 
might be added, by admitting, the various readings of fome - 
numbers in the Samaritan and Septuagint: for, as to the 
Hebrew copies, there is here a conftant agreement among — 
them (A). ‘ 
Tue manvfcript from which the Samaritan pentateuch 
was publifhed (B), agrees exactly with the Samaritan num- 


(A) It is obfervable, that the been written about the time of 
Hebrew numbers were exatly our Saviour, does alfo agree 
the fame when the two Tal- with the Hebrew chronology. 
muds were compofed ; and that (B) This MS. was written . 
the Chaldee paraphrafe of Ox- 4. D. 1404. (1). 
keles, which is allowed to have 


(31) Vid. Foan, Morin, in pref. ed, Septuag. Gr, Lat. Paris, 1618. 
bers 


5 
s 
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bers given by Eu/ebius*, But St. Yerom tells us , that, in Year of © 
his time, there were fome Samaritan copies, which make world 1, 


mech 182 at the birth of Noah, juft as the Hebrew does. 
Now if thefe numbers be approved as the true original 


numbers, the interval from the creation to the flood will 


_. be 1556 years(C); differing from the Hebrew computation 
but 100 years, in the age of Yared at the birth of Enoch = 
and if this laft be allowed to be a miftake of the tranfcriber, 
by his dropping a number, and writing 62 inftead of 162, 
as has been fufpeéted, the Samaritan will be perfe@lly re- 
conciled with the Hebrew, and all difference between them 


. 


4 


vanifh (D). 


THERE are, indeed, fome other variations in the Sz- 
maritan numbers, as given by Eufebius ; but.as they are 
plainly owing to the negligence of the copier, or printer, 
we think it needlefs to trouble the reader with them. 

SCALIGER, on the authority of an old Samaritan’ 
chronicle, having at the end a table of the years of the pa- 
triarchs to the time of 1/es, would correé& two of the Sa-, 


maritan numbers in Eufebius; viz. inftead of 65, 


the age 


of Mahalaleel when he begat fared, he thinks it fhould be 
75 3 and inftead of 67, the age of Methufelah when he 
begat Lamech, he would have it 77°. By which altera- 
tions, he reckons 20 years more to the flood than Eufebius 
_ and the manufcript; that is, 1327 (E). But as he ac- 
_ knowleges the table, whereon he grounds thefe corrections, 


“a In chronic. Gree. p. 3, 4. 


_ contains fome great abfurdities, it feems unreafonable to 


> In quelt. in Genef. 


_ © Scaricer in Gree. Eufeb. p. 403. 


J 


(C) Mr. Whiffen, allowing 


of thefe two corre€tions, which 


_ are fupported by the atteftation 


of Fofephus, follows this com- 


~ putation in his chronological 

~ table (1). 

x 
father Tournemine, who, in his 
_ Samaritan chronology, reckons 
_1656 years to the deluge. 


(D) This is the hy pothefis of 


(E) It is remarkable, that 


- Scaliger, taking the Samaritan 


(1) See alfo bis effay towards refloring the true text of the Old Te. Se. px 
(2) Sgalig. in Gree, Eufed. p. 403. 


23>: = 
es 


numbers to be brought down 
no lower than to the birth of 
Noah, computes 1947 years to 
the flocd, according to that 
chronology; wherein he is 
again miftaken 20 years, in the 
adding of the 600 years of 
Nouh’s life to the former num- 
ber. And he, at the fame 
time, quarrels with Syncedlus 
for not committing the fame 
fault (2). 


[a2 oppofe 


‘ Methufelah 187 years old at the birth of Laméch, and La- Bef. Chr, 


4004. 
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Year of 


world 1. 
Bef. Chr. 


4004. 
yw 
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oppofe it to the joint authority of Eu/febius, and the Sama- 
ritan manufcript 4. ; 

As to the Septuagint, in the common editions of that 
verfion, the age of Methufelah at the birth of Lamech is 
167 ; and confequently the fum of this period, according 
‘to them, is no more than 2242. But in this cafe Methu-— 
felab will outlive the flood 14 yeats ; and we may well 
wonder, with Eufebius *, where he was preferved. To 
obviate this objection, we are told, that, in fome copies, 
Methufelah is {aid to have lived but 782 (not 802) years 
after the birth of Lamech, and no more than 949 in all’. 
But the Alexandrian manufcript intirely takes away the 
difficulty, by giving the fame number in this place with 
the Hebrew. . 

PEZRON is of opinion, that the age of Lamech, at the 
birth of Noah, fhould be but 182, as it is both in the Hte- 
brew and in Fofephus, fuppofing, with St. Auftin 8, that 
the prefent number is the error of the fcribe, who firft 
copied the original Septuagint manufcript in Ptolemy’s li- 
brary. So that he computes 2256 years to the flood. And, 
if this correGtion be admitted, and one more mentioned 
alfo by St. Auffin*, viz. that Lamech lived 595 years after 
the birth of Noah, and not 565, as in the prefent copies, , 
there will then remain no other difference between the Sep- 
tuagint and the Hebrew than 600 years added to the ages 
of the fix patriarchs when they begat their fons *, and Ade- 
thufelah will, conformably to the Hebrew and Samaritans 
die in the year of the flood. 

As we have chofen to follow, in this edition, the chro- 
nology of the learned Ufber, grounded on the Hebrew 
whole numbers, after the flood, we have done the fame 
in our calculations in this period ; which may, with very 
little trouble, be reduced to the chronology of the Sama- 
ritan or Septuagint, by thofe who prefer the accounts of 
thofe copies. . 


@ Vid. Luc. Carexzi chron. facr. | © Chron. Grae. 
p. 4- f Ibid. & AvucusTIN, de civit. Dei, 1. xv. 
c. 13. h Ibid. i Vid. Pezron, l’antiquité des tems 


retablie, p.57. & CAPELLI chron, facr. 


SECT 


a 
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S CT. arly, 
The biftory of the antediluvian patriarchs. 


Wi ERE 4dam dwelt after his expulfion from para- Year of 
dife, is uncertain; but it is likely he did not remove world 1. 
far off (F). He now confummated his marriage with Eve, Bef. Che 
which, as the words of Mo/es feem to imply, he had not 4004. 
done before the fall* (G). The eldeft fon of Adam, WI 
“" mamed 


* Genef, iii. 24. iv. 1. 


{F) The eaftern tradition is, 
that Adam went into India (2), 
and did penance on the moun- 
tain thence named Pico de Adam, 
in the ifle of Ceylon, for feveral 
years. Some rabbins pretend, 
that he was feparated from Eve 
for 130 years, and lived with 
another woman named Li/ith, 
formed out of the ground like 
himfelf ; during which time 
he begat dzmons on her, as the 
devils did on Eve (3). Maz- 
monides {uppofes, that by thofe 
dzmons were meant only wick- 
ed andimpious men, as the race 
of Adam were before Seth, 
whom he is therefore faid to 
have begotten in his own like- 
nefs, and after his image (4). 
The Mobammedans fay, that, 
when they were caft down from 
paradife, Adam fell on Ceylon, 
and Ewe near Joddah in Ara- 
dia ; and that, after a fepara- 


tion of 200 years, Adam was, 
on his repentance, conduécted 
by the angel Gabriel] to a 
mountain nearMecca, where he 
found and knew his wife, the 
mountain being thence named 
4rafat ; and that heafterwards 
retired with her to Ceylon, - 
where they continued to pro- 
pagate their {pecies (5). 

(G) Yet fome rabbins, as 
R. Solomon Yarhi, and R. Moe- 
Ses Haddarfban (6), were of a 
contrary opinion. Others of 
them indeed went much farther, 
as father Bartolocci affures us, 
whofe words we fubjoin (to fhew 
what abominable imaginations 
fome men are capable of ), but 
defire to be excufed the tranf- 
lating of them. De protopa- 
rente Adamo ita finiftre fentiunt, 
ut ipfum etiam nefaria incontt- 
nentie, quod referre pudet, ine 
fimulent ; F ante Eva forma- 


(2) Vid. Eutychit annal, p.15. D’Herbelot, bibl, orient. p.s5. (3) Vids 
Heidegg. bift, patriarch. tom. i. p. 112, @ Bartolocc. bibl. rabbin. tom.i. p 


291. 
ubi fypra, 


Maim., more nevoch. p 


(6) Vid. Heidegg, p. 111. 


(5) Vids D'Herbel, 


de Ce Je 


fionens 
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Year of named Cain, was born probably in the firft year of the 
world 1. world; and his fecond, 4be/ (H), the year following (1). 
Bef. Chr. When they were grown up, they betook themfelves to 
diftin& employments; the former of them to hufbandry, 
and the latter to the. keeping of fheepP. And their inward 


4004. 
WIV! 


difpo- 


P Genef, iv. z. 


tionem omnia jumenta ferasque 
campi carnaliter  cognoviffe 
aiunt 7). 

(H) Some rabbins imagined, 


‘that Cain and Abel were twins 


by Adam (9). 


(which Calvin (8) alfo fup- 
pofed) ; but that Cain was the 
offspring of the devil, or Sam- 
mael, who firft lay with Eve 5 
and that fhe afterwards, by 
fuperfetation, conceived Abel 
Some heretics 


fanfied both Caiz and Adel to 


have been the iffue of the de- 
vil (10). 

(1) The name Cain fignifies 
an acquifition, or poffefjon, be- 
ing derived (though not very 
regularly) from the verb raj 


kana, to acquire. Abel, or ra- 


ther Hebel, fignifies vanity, and 


Not mourning, as Fofephus (1) 
and Eu/ebins (2) fappofe. 

The Arad authors fay, that 
‘before Cadil (for fo they call 
Cain) Adam had a fon named 
Abd’ albareth, on the follow- 
ing occafion. When Eve was 
big with her firft child, the de- 
vil came to her, and afked her 
if the knew what fhe carried 
within her, and which way fhe 
fhould be delivered of it. She, 
being unable to give an anfwer 


(7) Bartoloce. ubi fup: p.75. 
(9) Bartoloce, ubi fupra. 
4, xis,c. 6. 
438, Se. 
(4) Al Koran, c. 7. v, 189, &e, 


to this queftion, went in’ a 
fright to ddam, and acquainted _ 
him with the matter ; who, not 

knowing what to think of it, 

grew fad and penfive. Where- 

upon the devil appeared to him, 

and told him, that, as he knew 

the myfterious name of Gop, 

he would, in virtue thereof, by 

his prayers, obtain of Go p, 
that Ewe might be fafely deli- 

vered of a fonin his (Adams) 

own likenefs, provided he 

would promife to call his name 

Abd’ alhéreth, or the fervant 

of al Hareth (which was the 

devil’s name in heaven), in-— 
ftead of Abd’ allah, or the fer- 
vant of Gov, as Adam had de- 

figned. This Adam and his 

wife agreed to, and according- 

ly gave the child that name, 

upon which it immediately di- 

ed (3). The parents are taxed 

with this in the koran, as an 

act looking towards idolatry 

(4). But the whole ftory feems 

to have no other foundation, 

than Cain's being called by 

Mofes Obed adamah, i.e. @ 

tiller of the ground, which 

might be tranflated by the 

Arabs Abd albireth.. 


(8) Vid. Corn. a Lapide in Gen. iv. 2, 
(10) Vid. Epphan. baref. Ao. 
(2) De prep. ew. 1, ij, 
Selden, de jure nat. Gc, ], vy, ¢. 8, Marace, 


? (3) Antiq. 
(3) Yid. D’ Herbelet. bibl, orient. 
in Alcoran. p. 29%. 


Abu’ ]- 


Be ct i > 
ba 


we 


, 
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di‘pofitions were ftill more different, Cain being wicked Year of 
and avaritious, but 4be/ juft and virtuous 4, world129. 
In procefs of time the two brothers brought their re- Bef. Chr. 
fpective offerings to Gop (K), Cazn of the fruit of the 3875: 
ground, and bel of the firftlings of his flock, and of —~V™ 
the fat thereof (L); but they met with very different fue cy 
cefs : for Gop had refpect to, or accepted, the offering Of heir of 
Abelyperings, 


FI 


4 Josepu. ant. Li.c. 2. 


Abu'lfaragius (5) fays Cain 
was born in the thirtieth year 
of the world, with a twin fifter, 
whom that author calls K/- 
mia, Eutychius (6) Azria,and 
others Ka/manna ; and that, 
thirty years after, Abel was 
born with a twin fifter alfo, 
named Lebidha, or Lefira, by 
Eutychius (who fays Lefira 
was her Greek name), Owain, 
and by others De/borah (7). 
~ (K) It has been fuppofed by 
fome (but without any ground), 
that they brought their offer- 
ings to ddam, to offer for 
them (8). 

' The oriental tradition makes 
thefe facrifices to have been 
offered, and Cain’s malice ex- 
cited againft his brother, on 
the following occafion. When 
they were grown up, inthe one 
hundredth and thirtieth year of 
the world, according to 4bul- , 
faragius, Adam propofed to 
Eve, that Caiaz thould marry 
Abels twin filter, and Abdel 
Cain’s. But this Cain refufed 
to agree to, infifting to have his 
own fifter, who was the hand- 
fomeft’of the two. Adam here- 


(5) Al Koran, p. 6. 
wbi fupra, pe 117. 


ee 


(6) Pag. 15. 
GC enef. iv. 1. Heidegg. bift. patr. tom. 1. p. 112. ] 
(9) Abu’ lfarag. p. 6,7. Eutych. p. 15, 15. 


upon was greatly difpleafed, 
becaufe it was againft thedivine 
command, that he fhould marry 
his twin fifter (for, it being 
the common opinion, that mar- 
riages ought not to be had in 
the neareft degrees of confan- 
guinity, fince Cain and Abel 
muft neceffarily marry their 
fitters, it feemed reafonable to 
fuppofe they ought to take 
thofe of the remoter degree); 
and ordered his fons to make 
their offerings, before they 
took their wives, referring the 
difpute, probably, to Gon’s 
determination. But while they 
went up the mountain for that 
purpofe, the devil put it into 
Cain’s head to rid himfelf of 
his brother ; for which wicked 
intent, his facrifice was not ac- 
cepted ; and they were no 
fooner come down from the 
mountain, than he fell on 4é</, 
and killed him with a ftone(g). 
Thus was a woman, according 
to this ftory, the occafion of 
the firft quarrel in the world ; 
Nam fuit ante Helenam, &c. 
(L) The opinion of thofe who 


‘think Abel did not kill or offer 


) Wid, Perrerium in 
(8) Vid. Heidegge 


L 4 the 


t 
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Yearof Abel, but Cain’s he did not accept (M). At this preference, 
world1z9. Cain was fo enraged, and tranfported with envy, againit 
Bef. Chr. his brother, that he could not help fhewing it by his coun- 
3875- tenance. Gop, however, condefcended to expoftulate the 
matter with him, and afked him what reafon he had to be | 
angry ; fince, if he did well, he fhould be accepted; and 
he could blame none but himfelf for what was the confe- 
quence of his own ill behaviour; and, in particular, he 
could not juftly be angry with /4be/, who had no defign 
to fupplant him, and fhould always pay him the refpect due 
to an elder brother. But this admonition had fo little effe& 
on Cain, that, on a convenient opportunity, when the 
Abel mu- were together in the field, he rofe up againft Abel his bro- 
dered. ther, and flew him'(N), and buried his body, in hopes of 


concealing the murder *. 


¥ Genef. iv. 3——8. 


the animals themfelves, but 
only their milk and wool, will 
be confidered hereafter, when 
we inquire into the origin of 
facrifices. 

(M) Tho’ the difference put 
by Gop between the two offer- 
ings can be attributed to no- 
thing but the wickednefs and ill 
difpofition of Caiz, and the 
righteoufnefs and faith of 4e/ 
(10) 5 yet it has been imagined, 

- that Cain’s ill fuccefs was owing 
to fome defect in his offering, 
or his prefenting the worft part 
of it to Gop, and referving the 
beft to himfelf. The reafon 
given by Fo/ephus (11) is very 
frivolous : he fays, that Gop 
was more delighted with Ade/’s 
offering, as being the {ponta- 
neous production of nature ; 
and difpleafed with Cain’s, be- 
eaufe it was forced bythe artand 


(10) Vid. Heb, xi. 4. 
Heidegg. bif, patr. tom. i. p. 120. 
; e 229, 


(13) Antig. Li. e.2. 


AFTER 
* Josrpu. ubi fup. 


induftry of a covetous man(r12). 
In what vifible manner Gop 
declared his acceptance of Abel's 
offering, is not exprefled by 
Mofes. The common opinion 
is, that firefrom heaven de- 
fcended on the facrifice, and 
confumed it, but did not touch 
Cain’s. This is fupported by 
the verfion of Theodotion, who 
tranflates the word TyW,which 
we render had refpe& unto, 
eveTuenoey, he fet on frre; the 
ofual fign whereby Gop has 
been pleafed to teftify his ap- 
probation in other inftances, 
The Mohammedans likewife af- 
firm the fame thing (13). And 
the heathens themfelves boaft- 
ed of the like extraordinary 
marks of the divine favour in 
fome particular places (14). 
_ (N) Before the commiffion of 
the fact, Mo/es tells us, accord. 


: (12) Vid. 
(13) Vid, Marae, it, Alcoraz, 


(14) See Bayle dig, bift. art, Egnatia, 


ing 
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AFTER the commiffion of this horrid fact, Cain, being Year of 


queftioned worldi29, 
Bef. Chr, 


3875. 


ing to the Exglif tranflation, 
that Cain talked with Abel his 
brother. The words ftriGly fig- 
nify, Cain /aid unto Abel his 
brother: after which there isa 
blank {pace left in the Hebrew 
copies, as if fomething was 
wanting. The Samaritan pen- 
tateuch and feptuagint verfion 
fupply this,by adding the words 
Let us go into the field: but the 
Ferufalem Targum, and that of 
‘Jonathan ben Uxziel, have ob- 
liged us with the whole con- 
verfation. Says Cain, “« There 
“* is no future judgment, nor 
** judge, nor life after this, nor 
‘ reward for the juft, nor pu- 
<* nifhment for the wicked : 
“* the world was neither cre- 
ated, nor is governed, by the 
“* mercy of Gop; forafmuch 
as thy oblation was accept- 
“* ed, and mine rejected.” To 
which 4ée/ anfwers, “ There 
“* is a future judgment, and a 
“* judge, and a life to come: 
“* there is both a reward for 
“* the juft, and a punifhment 
“« for the unjuft: the world 
** was created, and is govern- 
«* ed, by the mercy of Gop. 
** And, becaufe my works are 
“* better than thine, therefore 
““ was my oblation accepted, 
“* and thine rejected.” Upon 
which enfued the quarrel which 
ended in Abe/’s murder: An 
ill beginning of religious con- 
troverfy ! Mohammed has alfo, 


a 


(1) Chap. v. ver. 33, &e. 
Bayle iG, bif, ari, Abel, TOM. C, 


an 


e 126, 


(2) Decivit. Dei, 1. xv. c. 15. 


in his koran (1), inferted the de- 
bate between the two brothers, 
fomewhat to the fame purpofe. 

The time, place, and man- 
ner of this murder are all un- 
certain. It happened, very 
probably, not long before the 
birth of Seth, who was ap- 
pointed inftead of Abel: but 
St. duflin (2) will not allow 
Seth to be the next fon which 
Ewe had after Abel's death ; 
fuppofing that expreflion to 
mean no more, than that Seth 
facceeded that righteous perfon 
in his virtue and piety. Some 
are of opinion, that Adam af- 
figned his fons their feveral em- 
ployments in the fiftieth year 
of the world (as Eu/ebius fays 
he did) ;_ that Cain and Abel 
made their offerings 4. M. 
100; and that, thirty years 
after, hel was killed. But 
neither reafon nor Scripture 
lead us to believe, that Cain 
concealed his refentment fo 
many years (3). The place 
where Abe! was flain, accord- 
ing to an antient tradition, is 
faid to be ftill fhewn at the 
foot of an hill near Dama/eus 
(4). As tothe manner wherein 
Cain committed this murder, 
there is a great variety of opi- 
nions. Extychius and the Arabs 
fay, he ftruck him on the head 
with a ftone ; fomeFews tel] us, 
that he tore him in pieces with 
his teeth ; others, that he killed 


(3) See 
(4) Vid. Heidegg. bift. patr, tom, ic 


him 
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Year of queftioned by Gop about his brother, returned an evafive 
worldi2g- anfwer, that he knew not what was become of him, churl- 
Bef, Chr. ifhly asking, If he was his brother’s keeper ? But Gop foon 
3875. convinced him, that what he had done was not hid from 
Uy him; and, as a punifhment, condemned him to be a fugi- 
Cain’s pu- tive anda vagabond on the earth, and fo till an ungrateful 
aifhment. {>}, which fhould not reward his labour with the plenty 
and increafe he had before experienced. ‘This fentence, » 

though it fell fhort of the heinoufnefs of his guilt, was yet 

thought too fevere by Cain, who complained, that his 
punifoment was greater than he could bear ; fince he was 

to be banifhed from the prefence of Gop, and from his 

near relations; and, being a vagabond and friendlefs, would 

be in danger of being killed by the next that fhould meet 


him (K), 


him with the jaw-bone of an 
afs, which is the weapon the 
painters generally put into 
Cain’s hand: fome arm him 
with a fork: St. Chry/oftom 
with afword: St. Zrexeus with 
a fithe: and Prudentins with a 
pruning-hook (5). 

Whether 4e/ was a married 
man, or not, has been difputed. 
Some of the antient fathers have 
maintained the affirmative (6), 
as did alfo fome heretics called 
Abelians (7). But it is imyro- 
bable he fhould continue fin- 
gle, if he lived to be near one 
hundred and thirty : the world 
wanted peopling too much to 
allow any room for f{weh conti- 
nency. Nor do St. Ferom and 
St. du/tin (8) feem to doubt of 
his being married, tho’ Mo/es 
makes no mention of his off- 
fpring. 


(5) Vid. Bayle ubi fup. rem. G. 
@ Lapide in Genef. iv. ¢3 v. 


(3) Vide Salian. annal. tom, i. p. 184. 


Salian. ubi fup. p, 190. 


#55¢ 


But Gop told him, that whoever flew Cain, 


vengeance 


The rabbins, and fome Chri- 
ftians (9), fay that Adam and 
Eve mourned for Abel one hun 
dred years, during which time 
they lived feparate : Adam par- 
ticularly ina valley near He- 
bron, thence named the valley 
of tears (10). The inhabitants 
of Ceylon pretend, that the falt 
lake on the mountain of Colom - 
bo was formed by the tears 
which Eve fhed on this occa- 
fion (11). 

(K) Thefe words of Caiz 
are varioufly interpreted. The 
firft fentence, which our verfion 
renders, My punifbment is greater 
than I can bear, fomé tranflate, 
My fin is greater than can be 
Sorgiven (for [y fignifies zai- 
quity rather than punif/bment, 
and NW) to forgive as well as 
to bear ); and others interroga- 


(6) Bafil. & Aabrof. apud Corn, 


(7) Vide Bayle di. bift. art. Abeliens, 


(9) Eutych. p. 16. (10) Vid. 


(11) Vide Chevreau bift, au monde, tom, iv. p, 


tively, 


PE, ee 
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vengeance fhould be taken on him fevenfold ; and, the Year of 
more effectually to fecure him from that apprehenfion, was worldi29. 
pleafed to give him a fign (L) (probably by fome fenfible Bef. Chr. 

. miracle), 3875. 
ar\yr 


tively, Is my fin too great to be 


Sorgiven? which laft is the 
fenie followed by the Hebrew 
expofitors, and feems to be the 
beft (12). The latter words, in 
the Englife tranflation, And it 
Seal come ta pafs, that every 
one that findeth me fball flay me, 
have alfo been rendered, J avi 
that any perfon that finds me 
‘may kill me (13). 

That there were fuch num- 
bers of men in the world at 
the time of 4be/’s murder, that 
Cain might juftly apprehend 
fome danger from them, will 
appear from the. calculations 
hereafter made of the increafe 
of mankind before the flood. 
Mr. Bayle (14) thinks, that 
Caia was not fo much afraid of 
his kindred, the defcendents of 
Adam (though he might juftly 
fear the refentment of 4de/’s 
children, if he left any), but 
of fome ftrangers whom he ap- 
prehended he fhould meet in 
his banifhment,where he would 
be friendlefs, and have none to 
fupport him; and therefore 
fuppofes, that, in his fright, he 
either did not confider there 
were no men but what were 
the offspring of his father, or 
elfe feigned an apprehenfion, 
to move Gop’scompafiion. But 
we conceive there will be no 
occafion for either of thofe 


(12) See Shuckfird’s conneEtion, wol.i. p. 6. 
(14) Di&. biff. art. Cain, rem. A. 


le 3 
fe) Veteres Hebra@i apud Genebrard, 
otia theol, p. 34.5. 
(6) Ibid, 


(4) £0 Lanchuma, fil. 4. 


fuppofitions, if we confider in ; 
how few defcents the degrees of 
kindred, at leaft of affection, 
decreafe, and at length vanith ; 
and that Caiz might juftly be. 
looked on, even among his re- 
lations, as a common enemy. 
Not to mention the vaft num- 
bers of men, which he could 
not but think would, in a few 
years, overfpread the-earth, and 
have probably little knowlege 
of, or refpect for him. 

(L) This is the true fenfe of 
this paflage, and not that Gop 
Jet a mark upon Cain (1), ac- 
cording to the common expofi- 
tion ; in purfuance of which, 
many ridiculous conjeQures 
have been made as to this ima- 
ginary mark. Some fay, that 
Gop ftigmatized Caim on the 
forehead with a letter, which 
was to ferve him as a paflport, 
being taken either from the 
name of Ade/(2), or the inef- 
fable name of Gop (3), orfrom 
the word repentance ; thatevery 
one might perceive Caiz had 
repented. Others fay this mark 
confifted of three letters, which 
compofed the name of the Sad- 
bath (4)3 or elfe that it was 
the fign of the crofs (5). O- 
thers fuppofe, that Abel’s dog 
was given him as a conftant 
companion, either to warn peo- 
ple not to attack him (6), or 


(13) — vol, ie 
(1) Vid. Shuckford, p. 8. 
(3) R. Solom. Yurhi. Vid, Saldene 
(5) Satden, ubi fup. 


to 
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Yearof miracle), that none that met him fhould take away his 
worldizo9. life'. 
Bef, Chr. Carn, foon after this unfortunate affair, having wan- 
3875. dered about for fome time, at length fettled with his wife 
"v™ and family in the land of Nod, where he built a city, and 
He goes called it after the name of his fon, Enoch". 
inte ba- Wuere the land of Nod (which word fignifies wan- 
et dering) was fituate, is uncertain. J4e/es places it, ac- 
cording to our tranflation, on the eaft of Eden; and it has 
been obferved, that Ptolemy mentions a city called 4nuch- 
tha in Sufiana, or Khuzeffan, a country lying eaftward 
from Chaldza : which fituation, and the near refemblance 
of the name Auuchtha to the original Hanokh (for tha 
is fuppofed to be only the Chaldee termination), induced 
the learned Huet to believe it to be the fame with that 
built by Cain. But it feems very improbable, that the 
eity of Enoch, built before the flood, fhould either with- 
ftand the deluge, or retain its antient name, after fo 
great an alteration of the face of things. Befides, Su/- 
ana being a very fertile and pleafant country, it is not 
likely Cain fhould be banifhed thither, but rather to fome 


@ ¢ity. 


© Genef.iv, g—15. « Ibid. ver. 16, 17. 


the Hebrew words. do indeed 
import a reftleffnefs and unea- 


to prevent his taking any dan- 
gerous read (7). Others fay, 


that his face was covered with 
leprofy (8). Others, that the 
mark was nothing buta wild 
afpect, with bloody eyes, which 
rolled in an horrid manner (gq). 
Mott of the fathers imagined, 
that his body continually 
trembled to that degree, that 
he could not get his victuals 
to his mouth (10). The 
Septuagint verfion favours this 
opinion ; for, inftead of a _fugi- 
#ive and a vagabond, they have 
tranflated s¢vey xal Tpéur, 
lamenting and trembling ; and 


(7) Corn. a Lapide in Gen. iv. 
Salian, annal. tom. i. p. 192. 
Hieronym, epifi. cexxv. ad Damaf. 
apud Salden. ubi fup. 


finefs of mind, with which 
Cain is fuppofed to have been 
afflited all his life (11). Some 
fay, that, where ever he ftop- 
ped, the earth fhook and trem- 
bled around him (12). Others 
pretend, that Gop infpired 
him with extraordinary cou- 
rage, and rendered him void 
of all fear, And another no- 
tion, as well founded as any of 
the former, is, that Caiz had 
an horn grew on his forehead, 
to warn folks to avoid him 
(13). 


(3) Salden. ubi fup. (9) Vid. 


(10) Procopius in Gen.iv, Vid, etiam 
(11) Vid, 


utych. p. 16. (12) Vid, 


(x3) Apud Salian. abi fap, Vid. Bayle di, bift, art. 


Cain, rem. B, © Beidege. br, patr, tom, i. 9. 129, 


barren 
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barren and defolate land, remote from the place of his Year of 
nativity, and feparated by mountains, or other natural ob- worldi4q, 
_ ftrutions, from the commerce of his relations. For which Bef. Chr, 
reafon Grotius and ‘funius are of opinion, that the coun- 3875. 
try into which Cain retired was the defert of Arabia s but “~~ 
that lying on the weft, and not on the eaft of Eden, to 

remove fo formidable an objection, it is faid, that the 

words, which we tranflate on the ea/? of Eden, fignify no 

more than before, or over-again/? Eden, as the Septuagint 

have rendered it ”. 

WHEN Cain built this city, cannot be conjectured by 
any circumftance recorded by Adofes ; but it is probable 
he did it not till many years after his banifhment, and 
when his pofterity was greatly increafed. Philo fuppofes 
he alfo built fix other cities, named Maich, Fared, Tehe, 

Fefea, Selet, and Gebar ; but what foundation he had for 
it, we Cannot conceive *. 

JosePuus fays, that the punifhment inflicted upon Cain Grin 
was fo fas from effecting any amendment in him, that he vere 
grew worfe, and became a reprobate to all fenfe of good- fed. 
nefs, indulging himfelf in all manner of pleafures, though 
he wronged his neighbours to procure them ; that he got 
together abundance of wealth by rapine and violence, en- 
couraging his followers in luxury and robbery, and be- 
coming their inftructor in evil courfes; that he firft cor- 
rupted that fimplicity wherein men had till then lived, by 
the invention of meafures and weights, changing their in- 
nocence of life, which was happily ignorant of fuch things, 
and their greatnefs of mind, into fraud and cunning; and 
that he alts firft fet bounds to fields and poffeffions, and 
walled the city which he had built, obliging his dependents 
to live in a community 7, the better, it is probable, to fecure 
their ill-gotten wealth. 

Soon after the murder of 4e/, and probably the next Seth Jorn. 
year, his lofs was made up to his parents in another fon Year of 
they had, whom Eve named Seth, that is, appointed, be- world130. 
caufe he was appointed inftead of Abel, whom Cain flew*, Bef. Chr. 


wite 


3874. 
w See WELLS’s geogr. of the Old Teftament. * See Ra- 
LEIGH’s hift. of the world, booki.c.6.§4. . Y Joseru.ant, 
licc.2. See Barre dict, hift, art. Cain, rem. D. z Gen. 
iv. 25. 
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Yearof As the whole progeny of 4dam, of whom we have any 
world130. mention in Scripture, were the defcendents of Cai and 


Bef. Chr. Seth, it may be proper to give the following genealogical 
3874. table of the antidiluvians : 


Adam = Eve | 
—_ —— aS 
| Cain | | Abel | | Seth | 
et nnn eer ee | 
sets SP ely 
| Enoch | | Enos 
| Trad | | Cainan | 
| a 
| Mehujael | | Mahalaleel | 
[eee oe 
asl l 
Methufael | | Jared 
eileen } | 
| Adah |= Lameck]—=| Zillah | | Enoch 
ARs) | 
i a ; ae Methufelah 
Jabal Jubal | Abel Naamad] | a 
| Lamech 
balan Pe, = 
| Noah. | 
| 
Japhet | | Shem | ten | | 
= SS ee 
&. f 
a THE 
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THE facred hiftorian, confining himfelf chiefly to the Year of 
line of Seth, from whence Noah was defcended, has ac- worldr3o. 
guainted us with very few particulars relating to that of Bef. Chr. 
Cain ; nor can we thus form any conjectures how long 3874. 
he (M) or any of his defcendents lived. All that we have MeN Cre 
recorded is, that Lamech, the fifth in defcent from him, ae ¥ 
married two wives, 4dah and Zillaha, which is obferved ee 
to be the firft known inftance of polygamy : that by the for- 
mer he had two fons, ‘fabal, who was the firft that dwelt 
in tents, and fed cattle(N)5; and fubal, the inventor of 

mufic ; 


2 Genef, iv. 19. 


(M) There is an oriental 
tradition, which was believed 
by feveral Chriftians in St. Fe- 
vom's time(1), that Cazz was 

_ accidentally killed by Lamech, 
one of his own poiterity : for 
they fay, that Caiz, being old 
and, dim -fighted, and in conti- 
nual terror on account of the 
murder he had committed, ufed 
to wander up and down in the 
woods, and one day fat down 
in athicket to reft himfelf; and 
that Lamech, who was alfo 
blind, being a hunting, attend- 
ed by a youth (whom fome will 
have to be his fonTubal-Cain), 
either himfelf heard a ruftling, 
or was informed by the lad, 
that there was fomethingin the 
bufhes which he took to be a 
wild beaft; and thereupon, 
letting fly an arrow, he ftruck 
Cain (for it proved to be he) 
to the heart : when he came to 
know what he had done, he in 
a rage fell upon his conduétor, 
and killed him alfo (z). Others 


(1) Vid. Hieronym. in epiff. ad Damaf. 


bakkab, p.92. Vid. Eutych. p. 22. 
Amid, p.7. 


tom. 1. p. 214. 


Ver, 23,24. 


in elencbo beeref. p53. . 


(2) Butych. ubi fup. 
(4) Apud eund. ibid. 

regé chron, citing Cedrenus, Syncel, p. 11. 

(7) Arment apud Guidon. Carmelitam, citante Prateolo, 


relate the latter circumftances 
differently, and fay that he 
killed Cazz with a ftone which 
he flung at him; and the youth 
ignorantly, as he clapped his 
hands in forrow for what he 
had done (1).And this they fay 
was the occafion of thofe words 
of /amech to his wives, men- 
tioned in a following note. 
This accident fome place in the 
feven hundredth and thirtieth 
year of Cain’s age (2), others 
in the years of the world feven 
hundred and one, or eight hnn- 
dred feventy-five (3). Accord- 
ing to Toftatus, Cain lived near 
eight hundred years (4). There 
are fome who fix his death in 
the year of the world nine hun- 
dred and thirty-one, and pre- 
tend that he was knocked on 
the head by the fall of an houfe 
(5). Paul de Burgos makes him 
perifh in the deluge (6) ; and 
there are others who fay he 
killed himfelf (7). 

(N) This feems to be under- 


(2) R. Gedaliah in Shalfheleth 
(1) Elmacin. or rather Ebn al 
(3) Apud Salian. annal. 

(5) St. Romyald. ab- 

(6) Apud Perrerium in Gen. iv. 


ftood, 
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Year of mufic; and, by the other, a fon named Tubal-Cain, who 
world130. found out the art of forging and working of metals (O) 5 
Bef. Chr. and a daughter named Naamah, fuppofed by fome * to 


B. 1, 


have invented fpinning and weaving (P): and that, on 


CACY fome occafion or other, Lamech made a {peech to his wives", 


the explication of which has greatly puzzled the interpre- _ 


ters (Q.). 


b Ibid. ver. 20, 21, 22. 
Genesrarp.inchron. Vid. 
4 Genef. iv. 23, 24. 


ftood,as R. Sof. Yarhi explains 
the paflage, of feeding cattle in 
the defert, and removing with 
their tents and herds from place 
to place, as they found pafture, 
which is the way of life of the 
Arabs, thence called Scenite : 
for others, and in particular 
Abel, followed a paftoral life 
- before Fabal (8). 

(OQ) Fefephus (g) commends 
Tubal-Cain (whom he calls 
Thobel) for his great ftrength, 
and fkill in war; to the per- 
fecting of which art he proba- 
bly contributed by the inven- 
tion of arms. 

(P) Some imagine Naamah 
to have been the wife of Noah 
(10), others of Ham (11); and 
that fhe, being faved from the 
deftruction of the deluge, was 
therefore mentioned by Mo/es. 
Her name fignifies delightful, 
or beautiful ; and her perfon 
is faid to have been fo charm- 
ing, that 4z@ and Azael, two 
angels, fell in love with her, 
and begat on her demons, call- 
ed Gedim (12). 


(8) Vid, Heidegg. Biff. patr. tom. i. p. 141, 
(10) Berechif. Rabba. R. Sol. Yarbi. ect 


choniatho, p. 107, 


Biff, patr, tomid, pr 14t, G& feg. 


4 


ad 


(12) In libro Zohar. — 


How- 


¢ R. Lrpoman. in catena, & 


Vossrum deidolol. 1.4. c. 17. 


Many authors, from fome. 
affinity in the names and inven- 
tions of thefe children of La- 
mech, have thought Jubal to 
have been the Apollo, Tubal- 
Cain the Vulcan, and Naamah 
the Venus or Minerva of the 
heathens. And, not to omit 
Fabal, it has been imagined he 
was their Pa/es (13). But 
thefe are at beft fuppofitions 
only, and very precarious ones 
too, as will be fhewn in a more 
proper place. 

TFefephus makes the whole. 
number of Lamech’s iffue by 
his two wives to be feventy- 
feven (14). 

(Q) His words, according 
to our tranflation, are; Hear 
my voice, ye wives of Lamech, 
hearken unto my fpeech: for I 
have flain a man to my wound- 
ing, and a young man to my hurt. 
Lf Cain foall be avenged fewen= 

Sold, truly Lamech feventy-and- 
Jeven fold. Almoft to the fame 
purpofe are theSepruagint, Vul- 
gate, and Syriac verfions ; and 
they arecommonly explainedby 
* 


(9) Antig. Li. c.2. 
11) Cumberland’s rem. on San 
(13) Vid. Heidege. 
(14) Fofeph. antig. d, re Co Be 


the 
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_ However, we are affured by the hiftorians ©, and it Year of 
is highly probable, that the pofterity of Caiz were enor- world23 5. 
moufly wicked, exceeding their father, if poffible, in all Bef. Chr. ~ 
manner of villainies; every fucceeding generation grow- . 3769. 
Ang worfe than the former, and becoming wholly addi&ted 
to rapine, and brutifh lufts:. This reprobate race is gene- 
* rally fuppofed to be meant by AZo/es under the defignation 
of men, and the daughters of men, as the other family of 
Seth is by that of the fons of Gon f. 
SETH had this year a fon named Enos ; about which Enos born: 
time it is thought, that his defcendents, who were as emi- : 
nent for piety and virtue, as thofe of Cain were for the 
reverfe, had the appellation we have juft mentioned given 
them. For it is conceived, that thofe words 8, which in 
our tranflation are rendered, Then began men to call upon the 
name of the Lorp, properly fignify, Then men began to be 
called by or after the name of the Lorn, that is, the fons 


© Josepu. antiq. lib. i. c. 2. 
Amp, &c. 
nef, iv. 26. 


-the above-mentioned tradition 
-of Lamech’s unfortunately kill- 
‘ing Caiz, and the youth that 
attended him ; which being an 
undefigned aét, he had reafon to 
think he deferved a much lefs 
punifhment than Cazz (15). 
Others take thefe words to 
_ bea thrafonical menace of La- 
mech (whom they fuppofe to 
be a vindictive impious perfon), 
_ f{poken on occafion of fome 
quarrel he had with his wives ; 
and that the fenfeis, Zw//, or 
would kill a man if he wounded 
— me, anda young manif he hurt 
me, &c. (16). 
The targums of Onkelos, and 
» Fonathan ben Uxiel, and the 
_ Arabic tranflation, read the 
paflage interrogatively, or ne- 


(15) Vide Perrer. in locum. 
iG, bi, art. Lamech, rem. D, Ex 
‘ i, Pp: Io, &e. 


* Vid. Herpece, ubi fupra, p. 136, 


EsN AL 
. &§ Ge- 


Eurycu. p. 25. 


gatively, Have I flain a man? 
that is, [ have not flain a man, 
that I fhould bear the guilt, or 
be punifhed for it ; nor have I 
killed a young man, that my 
Seed foould be deftroyed for it. 
And it is thought Lamech {poke 
them on occafion of fome ter- 
ror or apprehenfion his family 
was in, left 4d¢/’s murder 
fhould be revenged on them; 
which fear he fhews to be 
groundlefs, becaufe he had 
done nothing to deferve any ill 
treatment(17). ‘This interpre- 
tation feems the moft reafon- 
able, but cannot be depended 
on; the fpeech being intro- 
duced by Mo/es very abruptly, 
and without any conneétion with 
what precedes or follows it. 


(16) Vide Heiderg. ubi fup.p.140. Bayle 


(17) See Shuckford’s conneétion, vol. 


M of 
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Yearof of Gop *. But fome take 


world235. former verfion, to mean, 


Bef. Chr. 
3769- 
ery 


BA. 


the words, according to:the 


that then the public worfhip of 


Gop was firft fet up 3 and proper ceremonies, and ftated 


times, appointed 
larly the Fews, 
the deifying of men, 


adhering to the latter verfion, 


for that fervice’.: 
fuppofe they intimate, 
had its rife about this time, either 

or tranflating the paffage . 


and others, particu- 
that idolatry, or 


thus, Zhen men profaned in calling upon the name of the 


Lorp * (R). 
OF the three next 


defeendents of Seth, Cainan, Mabala- 


' Jeel and fared, and of Méethufelah and Lamech, the grand- 
father and father of Noah, Mofes has recorded no more 


Enoch 
tranflated. 


diis Syris, proleg. c. 3- 


than their feveral ages. 


them, as they do Seth and Exos, 


falutary injundtions they left 


The oriental 


authors commend 
for their piety, and the 
behind them, forbidding their 


children all intercourfe with the race of curfed Cain}. 
Enocn, the fon of fared, and father of Methufelah, 


was a perfon of moft extraordinary 
Gop, ‘as the Scripture expreffes it, 


three hundred years of his 


h Herpecce. hift. patr. tom. i. p. 148. 
i Perrer. Drusius, 


nec. vol. i. p. 4%. 
&c. Vide Simson chron. col. 


MACIN. 


(R) The interpretation of 
Onkelos, is, Then men left off 
calling upon the name of the 
Lorp ; as if the worfhip of 
Gop began then to be, neg- 
lected. 

Some of the eas (particu- 
larly Maimonides) ‘have gone 
fo far as to charge Enos himfelf 
with being the author of idola- 
try, and inventing ‘images, by 


‘whofe meditation men might 


addrefs themfelves to Gop 
(1). 

But the introdu€tion of the 
idolatrous worfhip of the hea- 
venly bodies and angels is, by 


‘the Sadians, the profeffors of 


1) Vide Hottinger. fmegma orient. 


(2) Vide Pocock. fpecim, bift, drab px 


piety, walking with 
for-at leaft the laft 
life: as a reward for which 
SHUCKFORD’S con- 
Mercervs, 


56. -k Vide Se.pen. de 


1 Vide Eurycu. p. 20, &c. Ex- 


it, referred to Seth himfelf, 
They give him alfo a fon 
called Sabi, from whom the 
fe&t feems to have taken-its 
name, unlefs it be rather de- 
rived from SWDY faba, or the 
hoft of heaven, the objects of 
their worfhip: of this fect we 
fhall take occafion to {peak 
more particularly hereafter, 
obferving only in this place, 
that they call the book, whith 
contains the fundamentals of 
“their religion and morality, the 
book of Seth; and reckon the 
patriarch Enoch alfo among 
the propagators of Sabii/m 
(2), ae 7 


P 230. Heidegg. ubi fap. p. 148: 
33 @ 


exem= 


4 
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exemplary behaviour in fo corrupt an age, he was taken up Year of 


by Gop into heaven, without tafling death » (S). world235. 
a a Rel _ . [Har Bef. Chr, 
- be Meats . 3769. 

*® Genef. v. 22, & 24. LAY 


fs 


(8S) Mofes expreffés it thus ; 


And Enoch walked with Gov; 


and he was nob: for Gon took 
him. Which pallage the wri- 
ter of the epiftle to the Hebreqws 


the terreftrial paradife (6). Of 
the fame opinion were fome of 
the Chriftian fathers (7). And 
it has been imagined, that both 
he and £/as will return from 
thence at the coming of Anti- 
ebrift, with whom they are to 
wage war (8). But thefe no- 
tions are juftly rejeGted by the 
moft judicious interpreters. The 


~ vulgate tranflation of an apo- 


cryphal book fays, indeed, that 
Enoch was tranilated into pa- 
tadife : Henoch placuit Deo, 


(3) Heb. xi. 5. 


Hfcuni, &c. apud Heidegg, ubi fup. p. 169. 


(4) Vide I Corinth, xv. 50. 


& tranflatus fuit in paradifum, 
ut det gentibus penitentiam (9)s 
but it has been obferved, that 
the Greea fays only, that-he wag 
tratflated, without making any 
mention of paradife, 

“The Koran mentions the af. 
fumption..of Exoch (10), who 
is there called Edrts, which 
named is derived from, wrsyF, in 
Hebrew, to inguire into; and in 
Arabic, to read, or fiudy with 
Gitention ; and was given him 
for his fuppofed eminent learn- 
ing, and great knowlege. The 
Mohammedan commentators 
fay, that Edris is now alive in 
one of the feven heavens, being 
carried thither after. he had taft: 
ed death; but that Gop reftor- 
ed him to life (11). 

. The learning of Ezoch, and 
particularly his fkill in the ma- 
thematical {ciences, has been 
celebrated by Fes, Chrifians, 
and Mohammedans. 

The Fews fay, he fir in- 
vented letters, and became ac- 
quainted with the figns of -hea- 
ven (12). They call him J. 
tatron (13), though fome take 
this to be a name of the angel 
Gabriel (14), which the tar- 
gum of Yonathan feems to in- 
terpret by the following words, 
the great feribe: but Buxtorf 


(5) Alben Eara, 
(6) Kimchi in lib. ii. Reg: ii, 1. 


(7) Irenzus, Procop. Gaxaus, Fuftin. Martyr, apud Heidegg. p. 1916. See 


alfo Abw lfarag, p. 7. 4 
(10) Al Koran, cap. xix. ver. 54, 55» 
Hotting. fmegma orient. p.239- 
Raib. Sih 81. 


(3) Heidege. ibid. 


(13) Fuchafin, p. 5. 
(14) ide Hyde de rel. ver. Perfar, p. 263. 


(9) Lcclus. xliv. 16, 
(11) Falla! oddin, Gc. (12) Vide 
Zohar ex widrafe 


M2 is 


164 
Year of 


Bef. Chr. bable) by tradition, 
. 3769. from the paflage quoted the 
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BL. 


Twat Enoch was a prophet, and that fome prophecy. 
worldz35. of his was preferved, either in writing, or (as is moft pro- 


WV™ the piece under the title o 


even to our SAVIOUR’s time, appears. 
nce by St. Fude *. 
f The Scripture or prophecy of 


However, 


n Jude ver. 14, 15- 


(15) is rather inclined to think 
it fignifies the embaffador, or 
mefienger of Gop ; and is the 
fame with the Latin word me- 
stator (16). 

The Greeé Chriftians fup- 
pofe Exoch to be the fame with 
the firft Egyptian Hermes, who 
dwelt at Sais; that he firft dif- 
courfed of fuperior fubftances, 
and foretold the deluge: and 
that he built the pyramids, en- 
graving thereon the figures of 
artificial inftruments, and the 
elements of the {ciences ; fear- 
ing left the memory of them 
fhould -perifh in that general 
deftru€tion (17). Lupolemus 
(18) alfo attributes the inven- 
tion of aftronomy to Ezoch, and 
fays he was the fame with 4- 
fas, to whom the Gree&s afcribe 
the fame thing. Origex (19) 
mentions a book attributed to 
Enoch, different from his pro- 
phecy, containing fecrets can- 
cerning the names of the parts 
of heaven, and of all the ftars 
and conftellations, which is faid 
to be extant among the Erhio- 
pians, in their tongue: (20). 
The learned Mr. da Peirefc 
ufed his utmoft endeavours to 
get it from thence, but to no 
purpofe (21). 


(35) In lexico talmud, 
(17) Abw Ifarag. p. 9. 


nebrard, chron. p, 14. 
Reland. de relic, Moham. p. 22, 
(2) Bibl, rabbin, tom ii. p. 84.5. 


The Mohammedan authors 
fay, that Edris received thirty 
books of revelations from Gon, 
wherein the fecrets of the moft 
occult fciences were written ; 
and that he found out the ufe of 
the pen, the needle (for they 

retend he was a taylor, and the 


firft of the trade), arithmetic, 


and aftronomy. They alfo tell 
us, he was the firft that took up 
arms for religion, or the caufe 
of Gop: for, being fent to 
preach to, and reclaim the po- 
fterity of Caiz, who refufed to 
give ear to him, he thereupon - 
made war upon them, carrying 
their wives and children inte 
flavery. The fame authors fay, © 
that Enoch was the innocent — 
caufe of idolatry ; for one of’ 
his friends, miffing him after his 
affumption, at the fuggeftion of 
the devil, made a ftatwe of him, 
to which he paid peculiar ho- 
nours, which in time degene- 
rated into a {uperftitious adora- 
tion (1). 

Father Bartolocci has endea- 
voured to fhew, from the tefti- 
mony of the more antient Fews, 
that Exoch, farnamed Edris, 
was a different perfon from the 
antediluvian Exoch; and thathe 
lived many ages after him (z). 


(16) Vide Heidegg. bift. patr. tom.i. p. 167. 
é P19 (18) Apud Eufeb. de prap. ev. Ll. ix. c. 17, 
(19) Homil. xxviii. in Lib, Numer, & in Anacepb. 1. de principe. 


(21) D’Her bel. br), orient. p.3%0. 


(20) Ge-~ 
(®) Vid, 


D’Herbelot. ubi fup, Abwlfarag. p. 10 


Enech, 
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Enoch, of which we have fome fragments extant (T), is Year of 
allowed to be a manifeft forgery ; though feveral of the worldz35. 
fathers had a better opinion of it than it deferves®. Many Bef. Car. - 
paflages are quoted thence in that very antient writing, the 3769 
teftament of the twelve patriarchs ; and it is alfo cited by 

_ Clemens Alexandrinus?, St. Auftin makes mention of the 

“Scripture of Enoch ; but denies it to be genuine 4, And, 
when Cel/us objected its authority to Origen, he replied, . 
that the books attributed*to Enoch, were not looked upon 
by the church, as divine writingst. That there was a 
book, under the name of Enoch in the hands of the 
‘Fews, appears from its being referred to in their antient 
* book Zohar.s, 

ADAM, having feen a numerous pofterity iffued Year of 
from his own loins (U), after a life of nine hundred worldg3o. 
and thirty years (W), paid that natural debt to which Bef. Chr. 
he had, by his difobedience, fubjeed himfelf and’ 3°74. 
them t. That he repented of his fin, and made his ““vw=™~! 
peace with Gop, is very reafonable to believe (X), not- 

withftanding 


© Tertutiian, de habitu mulier. Irenaus, Cyprian. 
LactanTivs, &c. P In eclogis ex prophet. p. 801. 808. 
? De civit. Dei, 1. xv. ¢. 23. & 1. xviii. c. 38. T OrIGEN. 
contra Celf. 1. v. § Vide Herpece. hift. patr. tom. i. p. 
176. ' Genef. v. 5. 


Cain, and the other Azura, 


(T) Thefe fragments were 
who was the wife of Seth (6). 


firft publithed by Fo/eph Sca- 


4iger, in his notes on the Greek 
chronicon of Eufebius (3) ; and 
afterwards more correétly, by 
7. Gear, in his edition of the 
chronography of George Syncel- 


Jus (4). We shall give the rea- 
der the fubftance of them by- 
and-by. 


(U) Befides 4dam’s three 
fons named by Mo/es, and the 
fuppofed twin fifters of Caiz 
and Abel (5), we are told he 
had two daughters, one named 
Afuam, or Saue, who married 


(3) P. 404, Ge. 
before, p. 151, in the notes. 


thiani beretict, apud Epipban, 1. i. p. 287. . 5 
. (8) Yid, R. Elexer Pirke, 6.20. Rs Gedal. 


&e, 
9% 


Elmacin, p. 6, Ge 


LW) cis 
(6) Syncellus ex parva Genel, p. 11+ and Se- 


(W) The oriental authors 
are fo exact, as to fix the very 
day and hour of the death of 
Adam, and alfo of feveral of 
the other patriarchs (7). But 
we prefume our omitting thofe 
niceties will not be judged a 
fault. 

(X) The Fews fay, both 
Adam and Eve were very peni- 
tent (8); and that he, in par- 
ticular, was fo exceedingly af- 
fli@ed for his fin, that he had 
died of grief, had not Gop fent 


&Fe. and p, 24, Ge. (5) See 
(7) Vid. Lutych- p. 195 


M 3 the 
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worldg30.trary (Y). : 
Bef. Chr. 


be General Hifory to tbe Floed. 


Year of withftanding the uncharitable opinions of fome to ‘the con- 


- 


WuereE he was buried, cannot be colleGted from Scri- 


3074. pture. St. ferom ™feems’ to approve of the opinion of 


Conje- 

élures con- 
cerning the 

ppc the angel Raziel to comfort 

vee: en (9). They even acknow- 

lege him to. have been favoured 

with the gift of prophecy ; and 

that he foretold the flood (10). 

The Mchanimedans allo do not 


only reckon.:\him among the ~ 


prophets, but make him one.of 
the fix (the others being Noah, 
Abraham, Mofes, Fefus,and Mo- 
hammed )-who introduced anew 
difpenfation ; and fay, thatGop 
gave him ten books of revela- 
tions, containing laws,promifes, 
threatnines,and prophecies(11)5 
which. notion, perhaps, they 
borrowed of the Fewifh au- 
thors, who pretend that dam 
wrote the book intituled Sepher 
Fefira, or the book of the crea- 
ion. (which others attribute to 
Abrabam),and certain treatifes 
of the Deity (12), Some rab- 
bins make-him to have been the 
author of the ninety-fecond 
pfalm.;,and in fome manufcripts 
the! Chaldee title of that pfalm 
Hmports,;it,to be the hymn 
which’ the firft man fang on the 
fabbath-day (13). Eu/ebius Nie: 
remberg (14).has been credu- 
lous enough. to. give us two 
hymns, faithfully copied from 
the revelation. of Amadeus in 
the library; of the E/curia/, as 


_ (9) Lib. Fefira. Vid, Reuchlin. de.artecaba 


Jeph. antig, Liv 0,2» 
rel, Mobam. p. 21. 


. 


V; 


(11) Vid. Hotting.bift, orient. p. 15, 


i thofe who imagine he was buried at Hebron(Z), in the 


2: Hieron. in Matth. xxvii. 


the genuine compofitions of 
Adam; one being that which 
he repeated on his firft inter- 
view with Eve, and the other 
the penitential pfalm fung by 
them after the fall. 

(Y) A certain heretical fect, 
named Tatianites, afirmed, he 
was damned (15). 

(Z) This is offered to be 
proved by this paflage of Scri- 
pture, according to the Vulgate 
tranflation, Nomen Hebron ante 
vocabatur Cariath-arbe: Adam 
maximus ibi inter Enacim fitus 
ef (16). But the name Adam 
is unwatrantably inferted in the 


‘text, the Hebrew plainly figni- 


fying (asthe other verfions ren- 
der it), that Hebror was for- 
merly called Kerjarh Arba, or 
the city of Arba, who had been 
a great man among the Aza- 
kims. ‘There is, however, an- 
other origin of that antient 
name of Hebron given by foie 
writers, who, taking the word 
Arba, which alfo fignifies four, 
in that fenfe,and not for a pro- 
per name, fay, that city was fa 
calléd, becatife four couple were 
there buried, viz. Adam and 
Eve, Abraham and Sarah, Lfaae 
and Rebecca, and Facob and 
Leah (v7), ; 


liftica, p. 8. (10) Fo- 


‘Reland. de 
(14) Apud Schottum, ibid. 


ba 12) Vid. Heidegg. bift. . tom, i, p. 
be Caper Schottus techn; canton 6 eG CT eae 
5 . 


xiv, I$. 


e 4 
Epipbdn. bere, 46. Eufeb, dif. ecth 
(17) R. Elieaer Pirke, ¢, 20, Vi 


lef. 1 iV. p. 27. 16 ° 
d, Heidegg. ubi fup, i np 
cave 


ie 
Bt? .7 


‘ 
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cave of Machpeluh, or the double cave, which Abraham, Year of 
many ages after, bought for a burying-place for himfelf and worldg3o. 
‘family . ~The’ oriental Chriftians fay, that when Adam Bef. Chr. 
faw-death approaching, he called: Seth, Enos, Cainan, and 3°74. 
‘ Mahbalaleel,-to him 3 and ordered them to embalmhis body -““V™ 
with myrrh, frankincenfe, and caffia, and depofit it in a 

certain cave on the top of a mountain, which he had chofen 

for the repofitory of his remains, .thence named the cave 

of al Konuz*(A). The primitive fathers generally be- 

lieve, that he died in the place where ‘feru/alem was after- 

wards built’; and that he was interred on mount Calvaryy, 


in the very {pot whereon Curist was crucified (B); which 


w Genef. xxiii. 3, &c. 
MACIN. p. 6. 


(A) From the Arabic kana- 
za, to lay up privately, as trea- 
fure,€oc. Some ews fay, that 
this precaution was ordered by 
Adam to be taken, left his po- 
fterity fhould make his. relics 
an object of idolatry (z).- 

- The eaftern Chriftians add; 
that he farther direéted his fa- 
-mily, that, when they were ob- 
liged to leave the neighbour- 
hood. of paradife, they fhould 
take his body with them, and 
place it in the midft of the 
earth ; becaufe thence fhould 
come his falvation, and that of 
all. his .pofterity (3). Which 
order, it is faid, was repeated 
by Lamech to his fon Noah, with 
this addition, that he fhould 
take, with the body, gold, frank- 
incenfe, and myrrh, as offerings ; 
and appoint one of his fons to 
attend the corpfe to and at the 
new fepulere, who was to be 
a religious perfon, and unmar- 
ried; was to fhed no blood, 
nor offer any facrifices but bread 
and wine only ; was to be 


(2) R, Eliezer. ubi fap. Fuchafin, p. 
(5) Apud Barcepham de parad. part is oI, 


Be 32+ 


io 


opinion 


x Eutyrcu. annal. p.19. Er- 
y Vid. Sarranrannal. tom. i. p. 225. 


cloathed in fkins, and fhould 
neither cut his hair, nor fare 
his nails, and was to be called 
the prieft of Gop 5 meaning 
thereby Melchizedek(4). And 
this Noah: and Melchixedek are 
faid to have performed. 

(B) This opinion may be re- 
conciled with the preceding, if 
we fuppofe the body was re- 
moved to Golgotha after the 
flood, in: purfuance- of the 
above-mentioned orders. ‘/a- 
cobus Edeffenus fays (5), that 
Noah carried the bones of Adam 
with him into the ark; and, 
when he came out of it, he di- 
vided , them among his fons, 
giving the fkull to Shem, who, 
coming into Judza, repofited 
it in the fepulcre of 4dam on 
mount Calvary. 

A commentator has an odd 
ftory, which is abfurdly enough 
fathered on fome Fews 3 that 
Seth, at the command of an an- 
gel, ‘pat into. Adam’s mouth, 
when he was interred, a feed of 
the tree of knowlege, which 

(3) Hutyeb. p. 1g. (4) Idem 
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opinion opened a large field for rhetorical flourifhes and al-. 


‘lufions*. The Mohammedans will have Adam’s fepulcre 
-to have been on the mountain Abu-kabis, near Mecca ; and 


the antient Perfians in Serendib or Ceylon, where it was for 
fome time, as they pretend, guarded by lions 2. 
THE time of the death of Eve, the mother of all liv- 
ing (C), is not intimated in Scripture ; but there are fome 
who venture to tell us, that fhe outlived her hufband ten 
ears >, 
: AFTER the death of Adam the Eaftern writers fay, that 
Seth, with his family, feparated themfelves from the profli- 
gate race of Cain, and removed to the mountain where 
Adam was buried, which they chofe for their habitation ; 


concerning Cain and his family remaining below, in the valley where - 


Seth. 


Abel was lain’. But how this near neighbourhood is con- 
fiftent with Scripture, which plainly intimates Cain’s banifh- 
ment into a country at fome confiderable diftance from the 
refidence of Adam, and his pofterity by Sezh, we cannot 
conceive : unlefs it fhould be fuppofed, that Cazz, or his de- 
{cendents, left their own fettlements to difpoffefs Seth, and 
his offspring ; or elfe, that the pofterity of both were, by 
this time, fo greatly increafed, that, after gradually extend- 
ing their borders on both fides, they at length met, and 


2 See Baye diét. hift. art. Adam, rem. L. a Vid 
D’Hersetor, bibl. orient. p. 56. > Apud Satran. t, i, 
p- 231. © Eurycu, p. 19. 


angel, or begged by Serh at the 


afterwards grew to bea tree ; 
gate of paradife ; and that the 


and that Curist’s crofs was 


made of it (6). 

To accompany this ftory, we 
fhall add two more of the fame 
ftamp, though not fo properly 
belonging to this place. One is, 
that Eve broke a branch from 
the tree of knowlege, of which 
fhe made a cudgel, and by that 
cogent argument prevailed on 
her hufband to eat of the for- 
bidden fruit (7): the other, 
that Seth planted a branch of 
the tree of life, which had been 
either brought to 4dam by an 


(6) Corn. a Lapide in Genef: ii. Q. citing Pinedo, 
(3) Vid, eund, p, 608, 


otia theol. p. 607. 
(9) Genef. iii. 20. 


fame becoming a tree, Mo/es 
afterwards, from that tree, took 
his rod, with which he per- 
formed fo many miracles; the 
bough, with which he made 
fweet the bitter waters of Ma- 
rah; and the pole, whereon he 
fixed the brazen ferpent (8). 

(C) From whence the had 
her name, which is properly 
written Haweavah, and derived 
from the root f)'}} Jaya, to 
live (9). 


(7) Apud Salden 
© Mebium de eneo ferpente. 


ftreightened 
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ftreightened each other. However this be, the eaftern tra- Year of 
dition is, that the progeny of Seth lived in the faid moun- worldg30. 
tain in great fanétity and purity of manners(D). Their Bef. Chr. 
conftant employment was, praifing Gon, from which they 3074. 
had few or no avocations ; for their only food was the 
fruits of the trees which grew on the mountains ; fo that 
they had no occafion to undergo any fervile labours, nor 
the trouble of fowing, or getting in harveft : they were 
utter ftrangers to envy, injuftice, or deceit. Their only 
oath was by the blood of Abel ; and they every day went 
up to the top of the mountain to worfhip Gop, and to 
vilit the body of 4dam, as a means of procuring the divine 
bleffing 4, 

HowEVER, what time they had to fpare, in thefe 
happy circumftances, they feem to have employed in culti- 
vating their minds, and in fublime fpeculations ; while the 
children of Cain, feeking no farther than prefent conveni- 
ence and pleafure, were taken up with improving agricul- 
ture,.and inventing mechanical arts, and mufical inftru- 
ments. For it is faid, that the offspring of Seth, by con- Pillars 
templation of the heavenly bodies, laid the foundations of Seth. 
the fcience of aftronomy ; and, left their inventions fhould 
be forgotten, or loft, before they were publicly known, 
underftanding, from a prediction of Adam’s, that there 
would be a general deftrudtion of all things, once by the 
rage of fire, and once by the violence and multitude of 
waters, they made two pillars, one of brick, and the other 
of ftone, and engraved their inventions on each of them, 
that, if the pillar of brick happened to be overthrown by 
the flood, that of ftone might remain ; which, Jo/ephus® 
tells us, was to be feen, in his time, in the land of Si- 
riad (E). 


of 


How 


4 Eutycu. p.z0. Etmacin. p. 6. © JosEPH. ant. 


loc. 2. 


(D) Our authors, if we may (E) Where this land of Si- 


credit them, tell us, that para- 
dife was fo little higher than the 
mountain, that the children of 
Seth could hear the voices of the 
angels celebrating the praifes of 
Gop, and even join with them 
in that fervice (10). 


{10) Elmacin, p,6. Eutyche pr 20 
vetus interpr, : 


riad was, is a great difpute- 
The name is varioufly written 
in the manufcripts, xaTd yay 
Tiv Zsciad a, and Zveiada; by 
others SipsS'a (1), and by Eu- 
frathius Snipiad ; which laf 
feems the more correct. Some 


(1) Makla, Glycas, Cedrenus, & 
place 
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Year of | How long the. defcendents of Seth continued thus relt- _ 
worldg30- gious, and imitators of their father’s virtue, is uncertain. 
Bef. Chr. Mofes fays, That when men began to multiply om the face of 
. 3974. the earth, and daughters were born unto them, the fons of 
: Gop faw the daughters of men, that they were fair ; and 
The defe- they took them wives of all which they chofe*. By which it 
seg of appears, that the beginning of their corruption was, their 
pages % marrying into the wicked family of Cain; by which means, 
: their manners Were foon debauched, and, at length, dege- 


€ Genef. vi. 1, 2. 


place it. in Syria; others (2), (6). Thefe pillars were in 
with a little more probability, fubterraneous caverns . near 


have taken it to be the fame 
with Sezrath mentioned in Scri- 
pture (3), and fuppofe the 
(D> peflim, which the 
Lnglifo tranflation renders the 
quarries, near Gilgal, in the 
tribe of Ephraim, were the ruins 
of Seth’s ftone pillar. Yet others 
(4) underftand thofe peflim, 
Or T2 yaurla, the fculptures, 
as the Septuagint tranflate the 
word, to have been certain 
idols, lately fet up there by 
Egion. ; 
But the more certain opinion 
is (5), that the Siriadie land 
was in Egypt: for we are told, 
that Manetho extracted his hi- 
flory from certain pillars there, 
whereon infcriptions had been 
made by Thoth, or the firft Mer- 
czry, in the facred letters and 
dialect ; but were, after the 
flood, tranflated from the facred 
diale€&t into the Greek tongue, 
but written in the facred let- 
ters, and laid up in books by the 
fecond Mercury, in the facred 
recefles of the Egyptiay temples 


(2), “ofias de LXX interpr. p. 
Canon. chron. p. 29. | (3) Fudge. 
(s) Vid. Dodwell. differt. de Sanchun. 
TE. Strlling fleer-orig. facr. li. c. 2, 
(7) Paufan. i.p.78. (8) Anmian 
a Id. & Ofir. &. 35%. & 3575 


271. @& de etat. mundi, ¢. to. Mar 


T: ebes, and beyond the Nik, 
not far from the founding fta- 
tue of Memnon, in a place called ” 
Syringes (7), which are de- 
{cribed to be certain winding 
apartments under-ground, and 
which (as it is faid) thofe who . 
were fkilled in antient rites, 

forefeeing the coming of the 

deluge, and fearing left the me- 

mory of their ceremonies fhould 

be obliterated, built and con- 

trived in vaults dug with vaft 
‘labour in feveral places ; cut- 

ting on the walls many forts of 
birds and beafts, and innumer- 

able kinds of animals, which 

they called hieroglyphic letters 

(8). Andthat Seth was not a 

name unknown tothe Egyptians, 

appears fromP/utarch, who tells 

us, that they conftantly called 

Typhon, which was a Greek 

name, Seth (g) sand hence, it 

is probable, ‘Fo/ephus was led 

into the miftake of afcribing 

thefe pillars to the fons of 

Adam, 


a rfpare 
ili, 19. 26. (4) Chytreus, &c. 
p- 26.36. Fabric. bibl, Gr. li. c. 
& altos. (6) Syncell. p. 40. 
Marcell, |, xxii. p. 232, (9) Plut. 


nerated 


4 


| & 
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- Neratéd fo far, that the wickedne/s of man was very greatin Year of 


the earth, and every imagination of the thoughts of his heart worldg30, 
was only evil continually 8. ‘fofephus writes, that the fa- Bef. Chr, 
mily of Seth perfevéred in the true worthip of Gon, andin, 3074. 
the purfuit of virtue, for feven generations ; after which, in “WY 
procefs of time, they neglected both, fhewing twice as‘ 

much eagernefs after wickedhefs, as they had formerly 


-fhewn zeal’for virtue : by which means, they drew down 


on themfelves the indignation of Gop, 

_ THE oriental writers place the beginning of this de- 
fection fomewhat fooner, in the days of Fared i, and in his 
fortieth year * ; when they fay, one hundred of the fons 
of Seth, hearing the noife of the mufic, and riotous mirth 
of the Cainites, agreed to go down to them from the holy 
mountain; and, on their arrival among them, were fo 
Captivated with the beauty of the women, who were naked, 
that they immediately defiled themfelves withthem!. And 
fo thefe fons of Seth perifhed, by whoring with the daugh- 
ters of Cain : for when they offered to return again to their 
former abode, the ftones of the mountain (it is faid) be- 
came like fire, and permitted them to pafs no farther m, 
The lubricity of the Cainites is deferibed in very ftrong 
terms. The men neighed after the women like horfes, 
anid the women in the fame manner after the men, com- 
mitting whoredom, and al! manner of filthinefs, promifcu- 
oufly with one another in public ; the old women being, if 
poffible, more brutifh and lewd than the young. ‘The fa- 
thers lay with their daughters, and the young men with 
their mothers ; fo that the children could not diftinguifh 


_ their parents, nor the parents their children. 


Tue appellation of the fons of Gop, given by Mofes ¢;, opi 
to the children of Seth, led Fofepbus, Philo Fudaus °, pion of 
and feveral of the fathers ®, into a flrange interpretation thofe wha 
of this paffage ; asif the angels, who are alfo called in Suppose an- 
Scripture the fons of Gop 4, were thereby aflerted to have gess defiled 


~ had to do with women, and to have begotten on them the ¢hemfelves 


A 


ta 


with wo- 
"8 Ibid. ver... *® Joszpu.ant,].i.c.3.  'Etmagrn, 7% 
Pp. 9. BOW CU 27, k Apur’LFaRac. p. 8. ~ Vid. etiam 
ee heref. 1. i. '1Tdem ibid. m EUTYCH. p. 27, 


n Jos. ubi fup.. © Puito Jup. de gigant. p. 284... P Ju- 


stin. M. TertTut, Atnenac. Crem. Arex, Eysts. Lacr. 


Amsrosivs, & alii apud Sixtum Senenif, bibl. $.1.v. annot. 77. 


Sur. Sever. hift. facr. 1,1. p. 8, es Tob 146. tit. 


KXxvIl. 7. 


infolent 


a7 


\ 
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Year of infolent and impious race we fhall mention immediately (F). 
worldg30. This fuppofition, we think, needs no refutation, being ut- 
Bef. Chr. terly repugnant to the notions we have of the nature of 


3°74  thofe fpiritual beings, who are neither married, nor given 


(F) This opinion feems to 


have been originally occafioned 
by fome copies of the Septua- 
gint, which, in the days of St. 
Auftin, had in this place the an- 
gels of Gov (1). Ladéantius 
fuppofes the angels, who were 
guilty of this enormity, had 
been fent down by Gop to 
guard and take care of man- 
kind ; end, being indued with 
free-will, were charged by him 
not to forfeit the dignity of 
their celeftial nature, by defile- 
ing themfelves with the corrup- 
tions of the earth ; but that the 
devil, at length, enticed them to 
debauch themfelves with wo- 
men. Headds, that being not 
admitted into heaven, by reafon 
of the wickednefs into which 
they had plunged themfelves, 
they fell down to the earth, and 
became the devil’s minifters : 
but that thofe who were begot- 
ten by them, being neither an- 
gels nor men, but of a middle 
nature, were not received into 
hell, no more than the parents 
were into heaven. Hence arofe 
two kinds of demons, celeftial 
and terreftrial. Thefe are un- 
clean fpirits, the authors of 
whatever evils are committed, 
and whofe prince is the devil 
(z). From hence, very pro- 
bably, proceeded the notions of 
incubi, or demons, who are 
fuppofed to have carnal know- 
lege of women (3). 


(1) Augujt. de civit, Dei, 1. xv.\c. 23. 
(3) Vid. Auguft, ubi fupra, c. 65. 


7, il. c. 15. 
before, in tbe notes. 


in 


But the fancy of angels de- 
filing themfelves with women 
has been greatly propagated by 
that forgery we have mentioned 
above, intituled the prophecy of 
Enoch. The fragments we have © 
ftill extant of which, give a 
more particular hiftory of thefe 
imaginary tranfaCtions. Where- 
fore we fhall here infert an ex- 
tract of thofe fragments, though 
fome particulars might, per- 
haps, be more properly referv- . 
ed for another place. : 

When men were greatly in- 
creafed, they had daughters of 
fuch excellent beauty, that the 
egregori, or watching angels 
(4), fell in love with them, 
and propofed to one another, 
that they fhould go down, and 
chufe themfelves wives of the, 
daughters of men: to which 
Semiazas, their prince, reply- 
ing, that he was apprehenfive 
they would not go through with 
theaffair, but leave him to bear 
the guilt alone, they all fwore, 
and bound themfelves under 
imprecations, that they would 
not recede from their refolu- 
tion. The number of thefe egre- 
gort was two hundred, who, in 
the days of Yared, defcended on 
the top of mount Hermon, which 
was fo called from the oath they 
had taken. Their princes were © 
twenty, whofe names (if the 
readers have any curiofity to 
know them) follow: 


(2) Lactantius de orig. errs 
(4y See ps 10. 


Semi- 


C.1. 
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in marriage t ; thouzh it be hard to accufe, as fome have Year of 
done‘, thofe who have fallen into this miftake, of herefy worldg3o. 
and Bef. Chr. 


* Matth. xxii. 30. Luke xx. 35. 


‘ 
Brixtensts adv. her. cap. 108. Curysost. homil. xxii, in 


Genef. c. v. 

Semiazas their Pharmarus, 
chief, Amariel, 
Atarcuph, Anagemas, 
4raciel, \ Thaufael, 
Chobabiel, Samiel, 
Orammame, Sarinas, 
Ramiel, Eumiel, 
Samp/fich, Tyriel, 
Zaciel, SFumiel, 
Balciel, Sariel, 

Axalzel, 


Thefe, and the reft of them, 
in the year of the world one 
thoufand one hundred and fe- 
venty, took themfelves wives, 
and began to commit lewdnefs 
with them, which they conti- 
nued to do until the flood ; and 
the women bore to them three 
generations. ‘The firft genera- 
tion were the giants, the giants 
begat the zephilim, and the xe- 
philim thofe named efivd ; and 
they were multiplied according 
to their ftature, and taught 
themfelves, and. their wives, 
magic andinchantments. ‘The 
tenth of their princes, named 
Azalzel, taught them to make 
- fwords, breaft-plates, and in- 
ftruments of war; as alfo, the 
working of metals, particularly 
gold and filver, and fafhioning 
various ornaments for the wo- 
men ; he alfo inftructed them 
in the preparing of cofmetics, 
the polifhing of precious ftones, 
aad the art of dying. Thefe 


__ (8) Ex primo libro Enech. apud Syncellum, p. 11, 12, 13. 


ap 


things the fons of men provi- 
ded for themfelves and their 
daughters, and they tranfgreff- 
ed ; and alfo feduced thofe that 
Were virtuous among them, and 
wickednefs prevailed greatly on 
the earth. Semiazas, the chief 
of thefe angels, taught the force 
of poifonous roots and herbs ; 
Pharmarus the eleventh charms 
and incantations; the ninth af- 
trofcopy ; the fourth aftrology ; 
the eighth aerofcopy ; the third 
the figns of the earth ; the fe- 
venth thofe of the fun; the 
twentieth thofe of the moon ; 
and, in like manner, each of 
them revealed certain fecrets to 
their wives and children. Af- 
terwards, the giants began to 
devour human flefh; by which 
means, the number of men 
daily decreafing, thofe that re- 
mained cried to heaven againft 
their cruelty,and befought Gop 
to remember them. ‘This the 
four archangels hearing, looked 
down upon the earth, and be- 
holding a great deal of blood 
fhed thereon, and that all man- 
ner of impiety and diforder was 
committed, made their report 
thereof to Gop, and, at his 
command, bound the princes of 
thofe tranfgreffors, and threw 
them into the aby{s, there to be 
kept to the day of judgmene 
(5). Uriel, in particular, was 
fent to Noah, the fon of La. 
Vide 2 Pet. 


mech, 


3074. 


Ss Puttastrius Lryad 
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and blafphemy. Others, indeed, and particularly feveral of — 
worldg30. the Fewi/b writers, by the fons of Gop, underftand the ~ 
Bef. Chr. fallen angels (G), who, feeing the daughters of Cain walk- 


mech, to acquaint him, that the 
whole earth was to be deftroyed 
by a deluge, and inftrué& him 
by what means to efcape it. 
Raphael was ordered to bind 
Azael { Axalzel| hand and foot, 
and to throw him into dark- 
nefs, in the defert of Dudae/, 
and to lay him upon fharp 
ftones, and cover him with 


darknefs, that he might dwell 


therein for ever, being deftined 
to the punifhment of fire on the 
day of judgment. The words 
which follow, directing him to 
heal the earth of the wounds 


‘caufed therein by the fecrets re- 


vealed by the egregori, are 
fomething dark, and deferve 
not the trouble of an explica- 
tion. - Gabriels charge was, to 
deftroy the giants, the fons of 
the egregori, by exciting them 
to ‘mutual and inteftine wars, 
that they might fall by each 
others hands ; and A@ichae7 was 
commanded to bind Semiazas, 
and the reft of his companions, 
and to lead them, after they 
had feen the flaughter of their 
beloved fons, to the utmoft 
parts of the earth, where they 
were to be confined for feventy 
generations, till the confumma- 
tion of all things, and the day 
of judgment, when they were 
to be thrown into the gulph of 
fire. The giants, being begot- 
ten by a mixture of fpirit and 
flefh, were condemned to be- 
come evil fpirits, doing miichief 
upon the earth, appearing as 


(6) Ex cod, ibid. p.24, 25, 26, 


ing 


fpettres, and taking no food; 


but were to rife with mankind 
at the general refurre€tion. 
Therefore from the day of the 
flaughter of the giants, the xe- 
philim, the mighty men of the 
earth, and the great men of 
renown, the fpirits which went 
forth from their fouls, as: from’ 
flefh, were to continue their 
mifchievous employments till 
the laft day. It was alfo de> 
creed, that mount Hermon; 
where thofe angels mutually. 
bound themfelves by an oath, 
fhould never be without. fnow’ 
and cold till the day of judg=' 
ment, when it fhould melt. like’ 
wax. Mankind are alfo threat~ 
ened with a general deftruction, 
and that their life fhould be bute 
one hundred and twenty years 


(6) 


fragments, many parts of which: 
are fo greatly corrupted, thatit 
is difficult to make fenfe of 
them ; but the beft is, the lof 


is not great. ‘ 


(G") wFwo ‘oft thesisleneei 


Axa and Azael, mentioned bes" 
fore (7). 


This is the fubftance Sel thot: 


Shambozai (whofes 


name comes very near that of — 


Semiazas ) was another ; he was’ 
the companion of Axae/, and 
begat on fome. woman Hiyab 
and Hhiyah, who begat Szhoz 
and Og. . Shambozai is faid to 
have repented of hiscrime; and 
in penance for the fame, to have 
hung himfelf up between hea- 
ven and earth, in which pofture 


(7) Pag. 160. in nots. 
he 


G.L ‘Ihe General Hiftory to the Flood. 
ing in the nakednefs of the flefh, and 
like whores, wandered after them, 
among them a ' Bef. Chr. 
WHILE we are on this head, it may not be amifS to 3°74- 
mention another opinion, more reafonable than the laft, YeYyYV 


175 
painting thejr eyes Year of 
and took wives from worldg30. 


which is embraced by the Fewi/ interpreters u - 


they fup- 


pofe, that, by the fons of Gop, in this place, are meant 


the princes, great men, and magiftrates of thofe times, 
who, inftead of ufing their authgrity to punith and difcoun- 
tenance vice, were themfelves the 


greateft exemples and 


promoters of lewdnefs and debauchery ; taking the daugh- 
ters of men, or the inferior and meaneft fort of people, and 
debauching them by force (H). 


»* R, Eviezer, ¢. 23. 
Uzzieu. 


he fill remains ; but zae/, 
continuing impenitent, prefides 
over the womens toilets (8), 
and is the fame with the goat 
Azazel, mentioned by Mo/es 
(9). A fourth of thefe de- 
bauched angels, named Mah- 
xael, is faid to have lain with 
‘Ham's wife, about the time of 
the flood ; and Sz4ox, it is pre- 
tended, was the iffue of that 
adultery (10). 
_ .Thefe antient traditions con- 
cerning angels were not un- 
known to Mohammed. The 
Koran (11) mentions two, na- 
med Harut and Marut, -who 
taught magic at Babel. Thee, 
_ the commentators fay, were fent 
down to be judges on earth ; 
_ which office they executed with 
integrity for fome time, till 


. Zohara, or the ftar Venus, de- 


_ feended, and appeared before 
them in the fhape of a beautiful 
woman, bringing a complaint 
againft her hufband (though 


(8) Berefbi Rabba in Genef. vi. 2. 
‘shafin, 


P44. 


(11) Cap. it. ver. 102, &e. 
(13) Vid. Hyde de rel, vet, Perfar, ¢, 12, 


a Targumim Onxetos & Ben. 
R. Sox. Yarui, ABEN Ezra, &c. 


others fay, the was really a wo- 
man). As foon as they faw 
her, they fell in love with her, 
and endeavoured to prevail on 
her to fatisfy their defires ; but 
the flew up again to heaven, 
whither the two angels alfo re- 
turned, but were not admitted. 
On the interceflion of a certain 
man, they were allowed to 
chufe whether they would be 
punifhed in this lifef or in the 
other ; whereupon they chofe 
the former, and now faffer pu- 
nifhment, accordingly, in Babel 
(12). This ftory was taken 
diredtly from the Perfians, who 
make mention of two rebel- 
lious angels, of the fame names, 
now hung up by the:feet, with 
their heads downward, in the 
territory of Babel (13). 

(H) To fupport: this’ inter- 
pretation, they tell us, that the 
verb [7j29, which is generally 
rendered to take, fignifies alfo, 
to ravifh, or take by violence. 


(9) Levit. xvi. 8. (10) Fue 
(12) Vid, Marace, in alcors 


‘THE 
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Year of 2 
worldg30. the allurements of the 
Bef. Chr. feat of innocence, was afterwards 


BI. 


Tue example of thefe fons of Seth, who, tempted by 
daughters of Cazn, firlt left their 
followed by others, who 


3074. from time to time defcended in great numbers from the 


UAV holy mountain, 
The ize that profligate and abandoned race ™. 


and took them wives, in like manner, of 
From thefe un- 


of the 
Sethites, 
and the 
daughters 
of Cain, 
and their wE 
impiety. UTYCH. Pp. 27. 

(I) The Hebrew word is 
99D ephilim, from D3 2xa- 
phal, to fall; which derivation 
is urged i defence of that opi- 
nion, which makes them in- 
carnate fpirits, or the fallen 
angels, under the fhape of men 
(14). The targum of Bez 
Uzxiel agrees with this inter- 
pretation, and names two of 
thofe angels, then converfant on 
earth, viz. Shamboxai and Uz- 
zieJ. But the root fignifies, alfo, 
to fall upon, to rufb with vio- 
lence, &c. According to which 
fenfe, Symmachus tranflates xe- 
philim ictss, and Aquila $71- 
aitjovras. The other tranf- 
lations generally render it gi- 
ants. 

Some take thefe nephilim to 
have been men of ordinary fta- 
ture, and fo called on account 
only of their enormous impie- 
ty, rapacioufnefs, and info- 
lence (15) ; which, as it feems, 
was the opinion of Jo/ephus 
(16). But others, with greater 
reafon, believe, they were alfo, 

(14) Vide Paul. Burgenf. in loc. 
Becanus in gigantomach. Temporarius. 
Auguft. de ciwit. Dei, 1. Xv. Cs de 


Genef. R. Sol. Yarbi, Abenczra. 
2 Kings xxv, 11. 


Chryfoft. in loc. 


Ferem. Xxxvii, 13. and xxxviii. 19. 


happy marriages iffued a generation, which feem to have 
been no lefs extraordinary for their great ftature and ftrength, 
than for their monftrous impiety and injuftice. There were 
in thofe days giants (I) in the earth *, who being, moft 


pro- 
* Genef. vi. 4. 


of extraordinary ftature and 


« 


7 


ftrength (1); the word nephr- 
Jim being manifeftly ufed elfe- — 


where in Scripture (2) to de- 
note men above the common 
fize. Not but that it may alfo 
fignify thofe that fall away, 
apoftates (3). 

‘That there were, in thefe an- 
tient times, men of a gigantic 
fizeand ftrength, is a thing very 
credible, both from later in- 
ftances in hiftorians facred 
and profane, and modern in- 
ftances in our own, times (4). 
But we muft not hence con- 


clude, as fome have done, that — 


mankind in general were, in the 
firft ages, of a much larger fta- 
ture than they are at prefent 
(5) 3 -gtants being manifeftly 
fpoken. of as rarities, and the 
wonders of their time, though 
their number feems to have 


been much greater before the * 


flood. 

The opinion of F. Boldue 
(6), the capuchin, is too fin- 
gular to be omitted. He fup. 

(15) Philo ud. de gigant. Gorop. 
(16) Antig. li. co 3- (1) Vide 
Theodoret. queft. 48. iz 
(2) Numb. xiii. 32, 33- (3) See 
(4) Vide Der= 


bam’s phyfico-theol. b.v, ¢. 4+ Grew’s cofmol. facr, bi. c. 5, fect. 25. 


(5) Vide Homer, Virgil, 


(6) In trac, de ecclefia ante legem, 


poles, 
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5 probably of Cain’s race, both by father and mother, and Year of 
_ born before the conjunction of the two families (K), made the 
__ufe of their {uperior power to fpoil and tyrannize over the world 
weaker. And the fame courfe of life was followed by the 1535. 
mongrel offspring, who fignalized themfelves alfo by rob- Bef. Chr. 
beries and oppreffions, and became mighty men, which were 2459. 
of old, men of renown y. 

MankKIND running thus headlong into all. manner on” ae: 
vice, and the pofterity of Seth, who had, for fome ages, 26. Us 
retained their integrity, becoming at length, by their im- ibe A 
prudent alliance with the race of Cain, infected with the 
fame contagion of profanenefs and immorality, fo that all 
forts of wickednefs began to overfpread the earth ; and 
this notwithftanding the frequent admonitions they pro- 


¥ Genef. vi. 4. é 


’ 2 


pofes, that the different words 
by which giants feem to be in- 

_ tended in Scripture, as xephilim, 
rephaim, xuxim, gibborim, ena- 
kim, zamzummim, elim, &c. do 
not, for the moft -part, denote 
the uncommon fize, but the 
ftrength and excellence of the 
piety and truth of the holy pa- 
triarchs, the firft propagators of 
mankind, and divine worthip. 
The xephilim, in particular, he 
imagines to be thofe who were 
diftinguifhed from others, in 
that they worfhiped Gop by 
falling down, or proftration 3 in 
the fame manner as the fathers 
of the order of St. Francis of 
Afjifiare remarkable for adore- 
ing in the fame pofture, and 

~ kiffing the earth before the hoft. 
_- Some authors have inquired 
into the original caufe of this 
- monftrous ftature of the giants. 
St. Cyri/ thinks it a judgment 
of Gop on the luft of their pa- 
rents (7). They who fuppofe 
them to be the iffue of the fal- 


(7) Lib. iii. in Genef. 


(9) Vid. Heid, dif. patr.. t. i. p. 202, 


111) Vid. Heid, ubi fupra, p. 185.0 
Vou. 1. 


len fpirits, fay, it was by their 
artful promoting and raifing 
the lechery and pleafure of the 
women with whom they had 
to do (8). Someattribute it to 
the vigour of the fons of Seth 
(9) while others make Seth’s 
defcendents in general to have 
been of a very large fize, and 
thofe of Caz, on the contrary, 
of a lefs (10). 

’ (K) This the words of Mo/es 
feem to imply ; There were gi- 
ants (fays he) in the earth in 
thofe days ; and alfo after that, 
auben the fons of Gov came in 
unto the daughters of men, and 
they bare children to them, &c. 
So that there appear to have 
been two diflin&t races of xe- 
philim; one of which arofe 
pretty early in the world, being 
of the pofterity of Caiz ; and an- 
other, which began fome ages 
after, being the iffue of the fons 
of Sgth by the daughters of 
Caim (11); and both of them 
probably continued to the flood. 


(8) Vid, Fr. Valef. de facra philof. ¢. 8. 


(10) Chryfof, in loc. Entyck. 


N bably 


Noah 
preaches. 


dd 
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bably received by perfons from time to time fent by Gop 5 
the divine vengeance might with juftice have been imme- 
diately executed on fo perverfe a generation; but Gop, 
out of his great mercy, was pleafed to grant them a con- 
venient time for repentance, no lefs than one hundred and 


fpirit 


twenty years; during which fpace, but no longer, his 
ould frrive with man*, or endeavour to awaken 


and reclaim them from their wicked courfe of life (L). 
AminsT this general corruption, one man, however, 
was found to be juft and perfe&t in his generation (M), 


Ibid 
(L) This paffage of Scrip- 


ture is varioufly interpreted : 
the Exgi/h tranflation feems to 
give the true fenfe of the He- 
brew ; but the Septuagint, Vul- 
gate, and Syriac verfions, render 
the word 3°}? (which we tranf- 
late frrive with) continue, or 


dwell in ; fuppofing the mean- ’ 


ing to be, either that Gon’s 
ipirit of admonition, or for- 
bearance, would not always 
wait on man ; or elfe, that the 
fpirit, or breath of life, fhould 
not always continue in him; 
that is, no longer than the {pace 
of one hundred and twenty 
years, after which, if he con- 
tinued impenitent, he fhould 
be deftroyed. And this is the 
fenfe of Oxkelos. The Fews 
have much ufelefs learning in 
their comments on this text 
(12). But they who infer from 
hence, that the ftandard of 
man’s life was now reduced and 
limited to one hundred and 
twenty years (13), are manie 
feftly miftaken ; for that redu- 
ction was not made immedi- 


(12) Vid, eund, ibid. p. 243, Se, 
Philo de gigant. Procop, in jae 
de civit, Dei, 1. xv. c. 24. 
Jud. de Abrabam, p, 354. 


T4e 18, &, Sel, 


2 


(15) Vid. Treb. Polltion. in Claud. 


walking 
» Ver. 3. 


ately after the flood, nor till 
the days of Mofes. And St. 
Peter plalnly approves the 
other fenfe, when he obferves, 
that the long-fuffering of Gov 
avaited in the days of Noah, 
while the ark was preparing. 
(14): yet this notion fpread 
even among the Heathen wri- | 
ters (15). 

(M) From this expreffion 
fome Fees would infer, that 
Noah was a good man compa- 
ratively {peaking only, in re- 
fpe&t of the great wickednefs 
of the reft of the world; but: 
that, had he lived in Abraham's 
time, he would have had but a 
fmall fhare of reputation for 
virtue (16). But this unjuft 
furmife, had it any foundation 
in the words of Mo/es, is refu- 
ted by the teftimony of Ezekiel 
(17), who names him as one 
of the three that had been moft 
eminent for righteoufnefs, and 
fhould fave their lives by their 
own merits, in the moft uni- 
verfal calamities. It is true, 
they give another reafon for 


(13) Fofepb. antig. L. i. c. 3. 
4) 1 Pet. iii. 20. Vid, Augufpin, 
(16) Philo 
(47) Chap. xiv. 


(x 


Yerbi in locum. 


their 
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walking with Gop 2, This extraordinary perfon was Y 
Noah (N), the fon of Lamech, who, not cana it fuffi- ae 
cient to be righteous himfelf, unlefs he did his utmoft to world 
turn others likewife to righteoufnefs by admonition, as 1 £28. 
Well as example, became a preacher > to the abandoned Bef. Chr. 
face among which he lived, employing both his counfel 2469. 
and authority to bring them to a reformation of their man- é 
ners, and to reftore the true religion among them (QO), 
But all he could do, was to no purpofe, for they conti- 
nued incorrigibly obftinate : fo that, at length (as ‘Fofephus 
“tells us), finding himfelf and family in imminent danger 
of fome violence in return for his good-will, he departed 
from among them, with his wife and children. 

On his departure, it is probable, they fell into greater Mankind 
diforders than before; having now none to Controul, or ixcorrigi- 


+ 34. ( 
; ty Hebel, bibl, 


4 Ibid. ver. 9. 


their opinion; viz. becaufe 
Noah did not intercede for the 
old world, as Abraham did for 
Sodom. 

(N) Lamech gave his fon 
this name, which fignifies com- 
Sort: for this fame, {ays he, 
feall comfort us concerning our 
work, and toil of our hands, be- 
caufe of the ground which the 
Lorn bath curfed. Which 
words not expreffing the means 
by which Noah was thus to 
comfort his friends, fome wri- 
ters have thence inferred, that 
he invented the tools and in- 
ftruments of husbandry (1). 

(OQ) The eaftern Chriftians 


: fay, that, when Gop ordered 
_ Noah to build the ark, he alfo 


direéted him to make an inftru- 
ment of wood, fuch as they 
make ufe of in the eaft, at this 
day, inftead of bells to call the 
people to church, and named, 
in Arabic, nakus, which he was 


(1) Yarbi in loc. Zobar, paraf, x. 


(3) See before, p. 166, in the notes. 


orient, p, 675, 


> 2 Pet. 


5) Cap. xi. ver. 25, Cap, Xxvi. ver, 105, Ge, 


ble. 


li. 5. © Antiq. Live. 3. 
to ftrike three times every day, 
not only to call together the 
workmen that were building 
the ark, but to give him‘an 
opportunity of daily admonifh- 
ing his people of the impend- 
ing danger of the deluge (2). 
The Mohammedans likewife 
agree to make Noah a prophet, 
and, as has been obferved, one 
of the fix principal ones (3), 
though he had no written reve- 
lations delivered to him (4). 
The foram mentions his preach- 
ing to thofe of his time in fe- 
veral places (5). Some of 
their writers pretend, he was 
fent to convert Zohak, one of 
the Perfian kings of the firft 
race, who refufed to hearken 
to him. He then went to 
preach Gop’s unity publicly ; 
but could make no more prof- 
elytes than eighty, who went 
with him into the ark (6). 


2) Eutycb. annal, A be 
(4) vf rl de rel, Mobam. 
(6) Vid. 


N 2 


even 
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Year of even to trouble them with unwelcome advice. Mo/es affures 
‘the us, that the wickednefs of man was great in the earth; 
world ‘and that every imagination of the thoughts of his heart 
1535- was continually evil *; and that the earth was corrupt, and 


Bef. Chr. filed with violence, all fiefo (P) having corrupted his way 


_ 2469. upon the earth ®. Which words leave no room to inquire 
LA~\ into the particular crimes of the antediluvian world, which 
-feems to have been over-run with a complication of all 


manner of debauchery and wickednefs ; and -above all. 


with violence and injuftice towards one another. Whether 
idolatry was practifed before the flood, is a queftion we 
{hall difcufs elfewhere ; but the eaftern authors are for the 
affirmative, and fay the children of Seth were feduced to 
it by the Cainites *. 


Year of Tunes being in this ftate, Gop, as the facred hi-: 
ai ftorian pathetically expreffes it, repented that he had made 


world 74% upon earth, and it grieved bim at bis heart 8. And the 
1656. time of forbearance being elapfed, he paffed the fentence 
Bef. Chr. Of their utter deftru€tion by a flood of waters; and not 
23.48. only of them, but of the beafts of the earth, and every 
LA- creeping thing, and of the fowls of the air ®, which be- 
The whole came involved in the calamity of their mafters. But Noah 
avorld de-- found grace in the eyes of the LoRD i, who had before, pro- 
Airoyed bya’ bably at the beginning of the one hundred and twenty years, 
‘flood, ex- acquainted him with his defign of bringing a deluge on the 
cept Noah earth ; and, as a means to preferve him and his from that 
and his fa~ calamity, dire&ted him to make an ark, or veflel, of a cer- 
mily. tain form and fize, capable of containing not only himfelf 
and family (for he had three fons, Shem, Ham, and a- 

phet, who were all married before the flood), but fuch num- 


bers of animals of all forts, which were liable to perifh in. 


the flood, as would be fufficient to preferve the feveral fpe- 
cies, and again replenifh the earth, together with all ne- 
_ceflary provifions for them *. All which Noah performed, 
and fo, by Gon’s peculiar favour and providence, he and 
thofe that were with him, efcaped this tremendous and 


2 Genef. vi. 5. ¢ Tb. ver. 12, 12. f Burycn. 
annal. p. 31. & Genef. vi. 6. Seibsver. 7. i Ib, 
ver. 8. k Th.ver. 14. &c. 


(P) The oriental writers a- holy mountain of all Sezd’s 
gree in making this defe&tion race, except only Noah and his 
fo univerfal, that at laft they wife, and his three fons and 
fay there was none left in the their wives (7). 


(7)-Butycb, annal, p. 35¢ sain 
other- 


’ 
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otherwife general deftruction ; which event, the molt ex- Year of 
traordinary that is recorded in hiftory, and deferving our the 
greateft attention, mutt be the fubjec of a future diftourfe, Wwerld 
after we {hall have taken’a view of what the profane wri- 
ters offer us towards the hiftory of this period. 8 


S. ErG Die WI: 
The profane Hiftory before the Flood. 


BESIDES the particulats in the preceding fection, Accounss 

taken from the writing of Ao/es, the only records tobe of antedi- 
depended on in thefe early times, we have fome farther ac- duvian af- 
counts relating to this period tranfmitted to us by antient fairs de- 
writers ; particularly thofe of the Phenician, Babylonian, fides that | 
and Egyptian antiquities, which we muft not omit, leaving e Mofes. 
however the reader to judge of their credibility. 

SANCHONIATHO, who wrote the Phenicign anti- Sanchoni- 
quities (Q._), began his hiftory from the origin of the atho’s 
world, and of mankind ; but his work being apparently Pheenician 
written with a defign to apologize for idolatry ', inftead of :/fory. 
deducing the hiftory (as Ado/es has done) from Adam in the 
line of Seth, the worfhipers of the true Gop, he has, 
according to the moft probable hypothefis (R), given us 
that of the idolatrous line of Caiz ; that the religion which 
this author, or thofe he tranfcribed, patronized, might 
appear to be introduced by the elder branch, a circum- 
ftance which they might think gave it no fmall luftre and 
reputation. 

Iw the following extra from the remaining fragments 
of this author, we might juftly be furprifed to find not fo 
much as the leaft mention of the deluge, did we not con- 
fider that deftru€tion was a judgment on the idolatrous 
world, with which the profeffors of the true religion pro- 
bably reproached the heathens, and which the latter were 
therefore defirous to conceal, to bury, if poffible, the very 
memory of fo extraordinary a monument of divine ven- 
geance, and their own fhame, 


1 See the introd. p. 24. 


(Q ) The credit of the frag- (R) Vix. That of bifhop 
ments we have remaining of Cumberland, the fubftance of 
this work, and the age of its whofe remarks the reader will 
author, are inquired into in find in the following notes. 


the preface. 
N 3 SAN- 


Generation 
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Generation SANCHONIATHO, having delivered his cofmogony, or 


B. 1. 


generation of the other parts of the world ™, begins his 
hiftory of mankind with the production of the firft pair of 
mortals", whom Philo, his tranflator, calls Protogonus and 
Eon (S), the latter of whom found out the food which 


is gathered from trees. 


THEIR iflue were called Genus and Genea (T), and 


dwelt in Phenicia: but, when great droughts came, they 


® Vid. ibid. p. 23, 24. 


(S) That thefe two were 4- 
dam and Eve, appears not only 
from their being the firft of hu- 
man kind, but alfo from their 
names, Ilewloyov@, the firft 
produced, and Aiay, life (which 
is the fignification of that word 
in the feminine gender, the ma- 
fculine article 72v prefixed to it 
in the original being a miftake 
of the tran{criber) ; the latter of 
them bearing a near refem- 
blance to Eve, both in fenfe and 
found. What our author imme- 
diately mentions of the woman’s 
firft gathering from trees, feems 
to allude to Eve's firft eating 
the forbidden fruit (1). 

(T) Genus,abating the termi- 
nation, makes a fair approach 
in found to the name of Caiz; 
and by its fignification feems ve- 
¥y proper to denote the man 
who was the firft-begotten in 
the ordinary courfe of nature. 
The Greek word y<vvéa,whence 
the Latin Geno comes, being al- 
fo probably derived from an i 
Kana (K and G being letters ‘of 
the fame organ, and confe- 
quently eafily changed intoeach 
other), the root from which the 
name of Cain was formed. Ge- 


(1) Vid. Grot. de veritate relig, 
on Sanchon, p. 215, Ge, 
av. 578 


ftretched 
® Vid. ibid. p. 95. 


nea may fignify only the wife 
of Genus, as Caia does the wife 
of Caius in the civil law (2). 
As to what follows, that Cara 
and his wife dwelt in Phenicia, 
this feems repugnant to the Mo- 
Jaic hiftory, where Nod is faid 
to be on the eaft of Eden. But it 
may not be impertinent to add 
what has been obferved, that 
there was a city in Canaan call- 
ed Cain, within the bounds af- 
fign’d to the tribe of Fudah (3). 
In the beft maps it is fituated not 
far from the fea, on a promon- 
tory lying within the country 
which the PAilfines kept long 
in their poffeffion ; and it is not 
likely, that any who owned 
themfelves derived from Seth, 
fhould build a city, and then 
brand it with the odious name 
of Cain: but it is poffible it 
might be either built by fome 
of his family before the flood, 
and its ruins be repaired after- 
wards, ftill keeping his name ; 
Joppa, another city in that 
neighbourhood, being alfo faid 
to be more antient than the de- 
luge (4): or it might be built 
by the old Philifines before Fo- 
/eua’s time ; and they being de- 


Chrift. in notis ad lib. i. § 16. Cumber!, 
2 (2) Cumberl. ibid, pe 219, Ge. 
(4) Phin, nats bifs hiv ov 3. 


(3) Foes 
fcended 
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ftretched forth their hands to heaven towards the fun (U); 
for him they thought the only god and lord of heaven, 
calling him Beelfamen, which in Phenician is lord of hea- 
ven, and in Greeek Zeus. For we, fays our author, not 
vainly, have frequently diftinguifhed thofe names, but with 
refpect to the later fignification of names accruing to them 
from later things ; which the Greeks not Knowing, 
have conftrued otherwife, being deceived with the ambi- 
guity of their fignifications. 


183 


AFTERWARDS from Genus, the fon of Protogenus and Genera- 
4ion, other mortal iffue was begotten, whofe names were #9 III. 


Phos, Phur, and Phlox, that is, Light, Fire, and Flame 
(W).Thefe found out the way of generating fire by the rub- 
bing of pieces of wood againft each other, and taught men 


the ufe thereof. Thefe begat fons of vaft bulk and height, Genera- 
whofe names were given to the mountains on which they ion IY, 
feized : fo from them were named mount Caffus and Li- 
banus, Antilibanus and Brathys (X). 


fcended from Mizraim, might, 
though falfly, believe, as San- 
choniatho reports, that he was 


of Cain’s line, and thence might . 


call this city by his name (5). 
(U) This feems to have been 
the firft introduétion of idola- 
try,which began with the wor- 
fhip of the fun: feveral of 
Cain’s defcendents added other 
methods of idolatrous worfhip, 
diftinctly fet down by this au- 
thor. They proceeded to deify 
the feveral parts of nature, and 
men after their death, and even 
to confecrate plants fhooting 
_ out of the earth, which the firft 
"men, or thofe in the elder ages, 
judged to be gods, and worfhip- 
ed, as thofe that fuftained the 
lives of themfelves, and their 
pofterity,as well as of their an- 
ceftors: to thefe they made 
their meat and drink- offerings ; 


_ GS) Camber), ubi fup. p. 229, 


&c. 
infra, (1) Cumberl, ubi fup, p. 2376 


which Sanchoniatho fays, were 
the devices of worfhip agreeing 
with the weaknefs and want of 
boldnefs in their minds (6). 

(W) Hebrew names like thefe 
though unufual among us, are 
mentioned in after.times in 
Scripture ; as, Ur, Uri, Beor, 
and Lebabim, which fignify fire 
and flames, and anfwer Pdilo’s 
well enough. It is fuppofed 
they were fo called from their 
inventing the method of kind- 
ling and ufing fire (1). 

(X) Fhis generation were in- 
habitants and lords in the great 
mountains which took their 
names from them. So S¢ir, a 
name of E/ax, is fuppofed to 
have been given to the moun- 
tain which he poffeffed, tho’ 
it be proleptically given to that 
country before his birth (2). 


6) Sanchon, apud Eufeb. 
") (2) Pid) eund, ibid. 


N 4 | Or 
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OF thefe laft were begotten Memrumus and Hypfura- 
nius (Y); but they were fo named by their mothers, the 
women of thofe times, who without fhame lay with any 
man they could light upon (Z). F4yp/uranius inhabited 
Tyre, and he invented the making of huts of reeds and 
rufhes, and the papyrus. He alfo fell into enmity with his 
brother U/fous (A), who firft invented a covering for his 
body out of the skins of the wild beafts which he could 
catch.. And, when violent tempefts of winds and rains 
came, the boughs in Tyre being rubbed againft each other, 
took fire, and burnt the wood there. And: Ujous, having 
taken a tree, and broke offits boughs, firft was fo bold as 
fo venture upon it into the fea. He alfo confecrated two 
rude ftones, or pillars, to fire and wind, and he worfhiped 
them,-and poured out to them the blood of fuch wild 


beafts as had been caught in hunting (B). 


(Y) Bochart makes thefe two 
but one perfon, reading Mem- 
yumus, who is al/o called Hyp- 
furanius, the latter name feem- 
ing to bea tranflaton of the 
firft, which Bochartthinks has 
loft a fyllable, mem being left 
inftead of /amen, or EQ Ww 
Seamaim, fignifying heaven, to 
anfwer Ouvedy:@, in Phil's 
tranflation, as rym does 3L@, 
or high. Scaliger thinks it only 
put inftead of E3)999 minrum, 
Jrom on high. Bithop Cum- 
Lerland derives it with  lefs 
change from [939 rum, and 
{2'D. maim, fignifying qwa- 
ters from on high, or iffuing 
from above (3). 

(Z) The immorality of the 
womens proftituting their bo- 
dies, fo plainly confeffed by our 
author, agrees with the intima- 
tion which Mo/es gives concern- 
ing the debauchery: of thefe 
ages, and the general corrup- 


(3) Idem ibid. fs 23%. 


But when 
thefe 


tion of the world which enfued 
upon it. 

(A) Ufous isthought to be the 
fame with ¥1Y Ous, i. e. firong, 
a name long after given to the 
fon of Aram, whom Fo/ephus 
calls Ou/es, and we write Uz; 
the termination in Zo/ephus only 
differs from Philo’s U/ous (4). 

(B) The wind and fire, to 
which thefe two pillars were 
confecrated, feem to have been 
thofe violent ones that had 
burnt the wood, This is the old- 
eft inflance of worfhiping thefe 
lower fort of naturally immor- 
tal gods ; which it is probable 
were worfhiped, becaufe the 
fire and winds are of kindred 
to celeftial or ethereal matter. 
The Greek does not expreily fay 
that the blood of the wild beats 
was poured out, but it is con- 
ceived neceflary fa to under- 
fland the words cwivDey éx 
Snetov, becaufe there is nothing 


(4) Idem ibid. p, 238, 


elfe 


au08 
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thefe were dead, thofe that remained; confecrated to them 
ftumps of wood and pillars, worfhiping them, and kept 
anniverfary feafts unto them (C). 
Many years after this generation, came Agreus and Genera- 
Halieus (D), the inventors of the arts of hunting and fifh-ion VI. 
ing, from whom huntfmen and fifhermen are named. 
OF thefe were begotten two brothers, the inventors of Genera- 
iron, and of the forging thereof: one of thefe, called Chry-tion VIL 
for (E), the fame with Hephaftus, or Vulcan, exercifed 


1S 


elfe in them, befides their blood 
which can be poured out asa 
libation. This is therefore ob- 
ferved to be the firft offering of 
blood to inferior deities. And 
becaufe this was that of hunted 
wild beafts, of whofe blood no 
great quantity could be got- 
ten to be poured out of vef- 
fels; we may infer that U/ous 
offered fome part of their fleth, 
with their blood dropping out 
of their limbs. And fince there 
is no reafon to doubt but he eat 
part of what he had taken in 
hunting, as he offered part ; 
this is the firft example of eat- 
ing fleth before the flood: and 
the reftriétion under which it 
was afterwards granted toNoah, 
feems to intimate, that the wild 
antediluvian fons of Cain had 
fallen into the barbarity of eat- 
ing raw and bloody flefh, for- 
bidden therefore to Noah and 
his pofterity, both in the cafe 
of facrifice and of ordinary diet, 
to prevent all correfpondence 
with their favage practices (5). 

(C) Here is the connexion of 
the worfhip of men after death, 
with that of the parts of nature. 
But it does not appear any fa- 
crifice or prayer was as yet 
made to them as gods, as is ex- 
prefly faid hereafter of Vulcan, 


(5) Idem ibid. p, 239, 24% 


him felf 


(D) Thefe names are Greek, 
and therefore P/i/o’s tranflation 
of fome eaftern names of like 
import. All that can be under- 
ftood of this age is, that the 
arts or employments here men- 
tioned were then much im- 
proved ; for U/ous was a huntf- 
man before. 

Though the connexion of 
this generation with the pre- 
ceding be expreffed more am- 
biguoufly than any other in the 
whole pedigree, by the words 
after. much time, which may 
oceafion a doubt whether this 
generation was the immediate 
offspring of the laft or not ; yet 
if we confider how far fome of 
the antediluvians were advanc’d 
in years before their children 
were born,we muft allow that 
no argument can be built there- 
on for the negative. And an in- 
terpolation of other generations 
cannot be admitted without 
owning fo many more genera- 
tions in Cazn’s line before the 
flood, which would make his 
line to have more links in it 
than Serh’s, a circumflance we 
have no reafon to believe (6). 

(E) Bocharz’s origination of 
this name from )N-W 
Chores-ur, which he renders 
Huerexvitus, an artificer by 


(6) Edem ibid. p. 242, Gee 


jites 
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himfelf in words, and charms, and divinations ; and he 
found out the hook, bait, and fifhing-line, and boats 
flightly built; and he was the firft of all men that failed ; 
wherefore he alfo was worfhiped after his death for a god, 
and they called him Zeus Michius, or fupiter the engi- | 
neer (F) ; and fome fay his brothers invented the way of 
making walls of brick. 

AFTERWARDs from this generation came two bro- 
thers, one of which was called Technites, or the arti/#, the 
other, Geinus Autochthon (G), the home-born man of the 
earth. Vhefe found out to mingle ftubble, or {mall twigs, 
with the bricky earth, and to dry them in the fun; and 


fo made tiling. 


By thefe were begotten others, of which one was called. 
Agrus {held] and the other Agrouerus, or Agrotes (H) 
{husbandman], who had a ftatue much worfhiped, anda 


Jire, is not improbable. Yet 
bifhop Cumberland rather de- 
rives it from a fimple root ‘gu 
Charas, to beftir one’s felf’ vi- 
goroufly, tocut, &e. from whence 
Xevc@, beaten or cut gold, is 
allowed to come, and why not 
Chryfor ? fince it differs only 
in termination, and compofi- 
tions muft not be admitted in 
eaftern words without neceflity. 

This Chry/or is the firt man 
our author informs us of, who 
was worfhiped as a god after 
his death; a plain confeffion, 
that {uch worfhip was not from 
the beginning. It is remarka- 
able, that as this fort of ido- 
latry began in the eighth ge- 
neration, and the flood was 


drawing near in the next gene- \. 


ration but one, fo it is more 
than probable, that all or moft 
of thofe who were concerned in 
this fir deifying of men, if 
they lived to be any thing near 
the age of their cotemporaries 


(1) Idem ibid. p. 244, Ge. 
p- 246, (4) Amos v. 26, 


(2) Idem ibid, ps 232. 
Ads vii. 43. 


temple 


of Seth’s line, were drowned 
therein (1). 

(F) The original is Diami- 
chius. But our learned bifhop 
choofes to divide the word, and 
derive Michius from 9 {3 ma- 
chi, a machine (2). 

(G) Teebnites feems to be a 
tranflation of the eaftern name 
malachi, from FDNY Mala- 
ca, workmanfhip, art. The 
other, Geinus, fignifying earthy, 
has fome affinity with Epher 
and Ephron, Canaanitif names, 
and probably ufed by Sancho- 
niatho (3). 

(H) ‘This generation is re- 
markable, becaufe to the men 
thereof, the firft ftatue, or idol 
to be worthiped, and the firft 
temple we read of, was ereéted 


\n Phenicia: a {mall temple, 


or \rather tabernacle, it was, 
like that of Moloch and his ftar 
Chun, or Remphan (4), and 
drgwn by oxen, in the fame 
manner as the ark, or epitome 


(3) Ibid. 
of 


' er = 


a 
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temple carried about by one or more yoke of oxen in Pha- 
nicia; and among thofe of Byb/us he is eminently called 
greateft of the gods. Thefe found out how to make courts 
about mens houfes, and fences, and caves or cellars. Huf- 
bandmen, and fuch as ufe dogs in hunting, derive from 


thefe ; and they are alfo called Alete and Titans. 
Or thefe were begotten Amynus and Magus (1), who Genera: 
fhewed men to conftitute villages and flocks. 


of Gop’s tabernacle, was fent 
home by the Philifines, fuc- 
ceffors to the old Phanicians in 
their religion and abode, upon 
a new Cart, drawn by milch 
kine (5). 
~The names of thefe men im- 
gods of husbandry, asPaz, 
Pales, and Sy/vanus,among the 
Greeks and Romans. Bithop 
Cumberland guefles, that in 
Sanchoniatho, the perfon whom 
Philo exprefles by Agrus, might 
be called Siddim, or Sadid, a 
name whereby one of Chro- 
nus’s fons is afterwards called ; 
either of which will anfwer the 
Greek (6). 

The Egyptians, whofe reli- 
gion and defcent was the fame 
with that of the oldPAaxicians, 
befides Paz, had an antient de- 
ity, named 4roueris, mention’d 
by Plutarch, and by fome taken 
to be Apollo by others Orus 
Jenior, and by Scaler (7) 
Anubis. But bihhop Cumber- 
dand thinks he was the fame 
that is here called Agrouerus ; 
and if the g is allowed to melt 
away, as it often does, or if we 
take ‘Ayess and” Agses, as fy- 
nonyma, the name is the fame ; 
for the termination is arbi- 


trary (8). 


(5) 1 Sam, vis 
emend. temp, 


pe 520 


(6) Cumber!. ubi fupra, p. 247, Ge 
(3) Cumberl, ubi fup. P. 249. 


In 


(I) Amynus feems to import 
in this place @ defender from 
inchantment, and Magus a for- 
cerer, Though both words are 
capable of a more favourable 
interpretation ; yet in the low- 
eft dregs of Cain’s race we 
may believe the worft the 
words will bear (9). 

This generation, being the 
tenth from Adam inclufive, 
was that generation which, 
excepting Noah and his family, 
was intirely deftroyed by the 
flood, together with their 
children. But thofe idolaters 
from whom Sanchoniatho took 
his genealogies, fuppreffed all 
mention of the flood, as he 
does ; and pretended that the 
line, in which their idolatry 
began, was continued on to 
fucceeding ages. And this be- 
ing impoffible to be done, in 
inftances of men that ever had 
any being in the earth, any 
other way than by taking men 
out of Noah’s line, and annex~ 
ing them as fons to the laft 
men of that family, which in 
truth was wholly extinguifhed 
in the flood, they proceed to 
carry on the genealogy with 
Mifor and Sydyc, two perfons, 
who in reality, as it will be at~ 


(7) De 
(9) Idem ibid. 


tempted 
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In thefe mens age there was one Eliun (KR), which im- 
ports in Greek Fiypfyius [the moft high] ; and _ his wife 
was named Beruth, who dwelt about Byblus 3 and by him 
was begotten one Epigeus, or Autochthon (L), whom they 
afterwards called Uranus (M) [heaven]: fo that from him 
that element which is over us, by reafon of its excellent 
beauty, is called heaven 3 and he had a fifter of the fame 
parents called Ge (N) [the earth], and by reafon of her 
beauty the earth had her name given to it, . ae 
Hypststus, the father of thefe, dying in fight with 
wild beafts, was confecrated, and his children offered facri- 


fices and libations to him. 


But Uranus, taking the king- 


dom of his father, married his fitter Ge, and had by her 
four fons ; JJus, who is called Chronus [or Saturn], Bety-. 


tempted to fhew, were defcen- 
dents of Noah (10). Where- 
fore we referve the hiftory of 
them and their potterity until 
after the deluge. 

(K) In Hebrew typ Elion. 
This perfon, as will appear 
when we confider his defcen- 
dents, muft be Lamech, the fa- 
ther of Noah, of the line of 
Seth, which is here introduced 
abruptly and imperfeétly, as 
being that of the profeffed ene- 
mies of the falfe religion which 
Our author patronizes (11). 

(L) Thefe two Greck names 
having fome relation to the 
earth, it is likely they tranflate 
the title which Mo/es gives 
Noah, who is here meant, viz, 
a man of the earth (1), which 
we render an hushandman ; and 
that may alfo be the reafon 
why his wife’s name is faid to 
be Ge, the earth (2)s 

(M) This name, and that 
of Elian, are fuppofed to have 
been given to Noah and his fa. 


(10) Idem ibid. p. 177, 
ix. 20, 
&Fe. (4) Idrd, p: 291, Ge, 
Steud, hilt. p. 189, &e, 


(11) Idem ibid, p. 152, 
(2) Cumberl, ubi Sup. pr ist. 


ther by T4orh and other idola- 
ters by way of fneer, becaufe 
they worfhiped the only fu- 
preme Gop in heaven, in op- 
pofition to their earthly gods, 
which had been men (3). But 
a better reafon is, that it was 
the conftant cuftom to give new 
and magnificent names to per- 
fons deified (4), as Efiuz and 
Uranus both were; though 
they had no confiderable part 
of the idolatrous worthip, which 
was chiefly employed in ferving 
Chronus, and his wives and 


children ( pn 


(N) The Atlantian theolo- 
gy, which feems to agree with 
Sanchoniatho, in faying that 
Uranus gave his name to the 
heavens, to imprint a greater » 
idea of himfelf in the minds of 
the people, tells us however, 
that his wife’s fir name was 
Titea (perhaps from 24°29 tit, 
mud); and that the being, after 
her death, confecrated into a 
goddefs, was called Ge (6). 


(t) Gonef, 
(3) Idem ibid. p. 182, 
(5) bid, p. 152, (6) Diodor. 


lus, 
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lus, Dagon, who is Siton, or the god of corn, and Atlas 
(O) : but by other wives Uranus had much iffue. 
Tuus far Sanchoniatho; the thread of whofe hiftory 


we break off here, and fhall refume in the next period. 


But, before we difmifs this author, we fhall in the. follow- 
ing table compare the pedigree of Cain’s line given by him 
with that given by Mofes ; firft obferving, that though 
Mbfes had not recorded ten generations in this line, as San- 
choniatho has, yet it doés not thence follow, that there 
were not ten generations in this line before the flood; for 
Mofes does not tell us, that thofe he has named were all 
the defcents before the flood, nor that the laft generation 
which he mentions was drowned, though probably it was 
fo. However, it is very improbable, that eight genera- 
tions in Cain’s line fhould live as long as the ten in Seth’s, 
efpecially confidering that Cai, in all likelihood, had 
children before Seth was born: wherefore it is more rea- 
fonable to believe, that 1o/es has pafled over two genera- 
tions of Cain, as not worthy of mention: and the rather, 
becaufe he does not fay, that Enoch begat Irad, but only. 
unto Enoch was born Irad (P); which will be true, if be 
was not his fon, but his grandfon, or great-grandfon, 
skipping over two generations, which, added to the eight 
mentioned, will make ten, as in Seth’s line before the 
flood 9, thus: 


© Vid. Cumpert. on Sanchon. p. 303, Se. 


(O) The firft of thefe four 
fons was Ham, the arguments 
to prove which will be pro- 
duced hereafter in a more pro- 
per place : who the other three 
fons here named were, will alfo 
be confidered elfewhere. We 
fhall only obferve here, that 
none of them are either Shem 
or Japhet, who, according to 
the bifhop’s hypothefis, are 


found under other names, vz. 
thofe of Sydye and Nereus. 

(P) The like expreflion to 
the fame fenfe is found in an- 
other paflage (7), where it is 
foretold, that Fofiah fhould be 
born to the houfe of David, or 
be of the pofterity of Rehoboam 
then reigning, though he was 
many generations after him. 


(7) 1 Kings xilis 2s 
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A Tasre of the defcendents of Cain. 


According to Mofes. 
Adam, Eve, 


Catn, 


Enoch, 


I. 
Ze 


3. 


trad, 
97. Mebujael, 


8. Methufael, 

9. Lamech, 

10. Fabal, 
Tubal-Cain. 


4: 
5 
6. 


According to Sanchoniathe. 


1. Protogonus, Hon, 

2. Genus, Genea, 

3. Phos, Phur, Phlox, 

4. Caffius, Libanus, &c. 

5. Memrumus, Ufous, 

6. Agreus, Halieus, 

7. Chryfor, or Hepha- 
Jus (Q), . 

8. Technites, Geinus, 

9. 4grus, Agrouerus, 

10. Amynus, Magus. 


Tue Babylonian antiquities were collected by Berofus 
Babyloni- (R), a Chaldean by birth, who lived in the time of Airx- 


andcr the Great ?. 


But of that work we have now re- 


maining only fome few,fragments, the fubftance of which, 


fo far as comes within the 


join. a4 
AFTER a defcription of Babylonia, he writes, that in 


The man- 
ner of 
mens ac- 
quiring the 
knowlege 
of arts and 
fciences. 


the firft year there appeared out of the Red Sea, 
near the confines of that country, 


prefent period, we here fub- 


at a place 
a certain irrational anj- 


" P Azex. Potyuist. apud Syncell. p. 28. 


(Q) Sanchoniatho here places 
his chief artifts in the feventh 
and eighth generation, whereas 
Mofes, according to this table, 
places them in the tenth. If 
we fuppofe the two laft gene- 
rations, and not the fourth and 
fifth, to be thofe omitted by 
Mofes, they will come much 
nearer. Dr. Cumberland, to ob- 
tain a fuller agreement, con- 
jectures that thefe two links in 
Sanchoniatho have been tranf- 
pofed, and that Chry/or fhould 


be in the eighth place, and 
Technites in the feventh; or 
elfe that the father in the fe- 
venth generation might invent 
thofe arts, and on that account 
be celebrated by Thoth, or his 
fcribes ; and the fons might 
bring them to greater perfeétion 
in the eighth generation, and 
for that reafon be rather taken 
notice of by Mo/es (1). 

(R) OF this author the read- 
er will find a more particular 
account in the preface. 


(1) Cumber!, wbi fupra, fe 232, Ge, 


mal 


Rl i tele 
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mal (5), whofe name was Oaznes. He had his whole body 
like that’ of a fifh, but beneath his fifh’s head he had an- 
other head grew ; he had alfo feet like a man, which pro- 
ceeded from the fifh’s tail, and an human voice, the picture 
of him being preferved to that very day. This animal 
converfed with men in the day-time, without eating any 
thing 3 he delivered to men the knowlege of letters and 
fciences, and skill in various arts; he taught them to 
dwell together in cities, to erect temples, to introduce 
laws, and inftructed them in geometry ; he likewife fhew- 
ed them how to gather feeds and fruits; and, in fhort, 
imparted to mankind whatever was neceflary and conve- 
nient for a civilized life. But after this time there was no- 
thing excellent invented. When the fun fet, this animal 
retired into the fea again, and ftayed there in the night 
time, being of the amphibious kind. After him there ap- 
peared feveral other animals of the fame form, mentioned 
in the enfuing hiftory. This Oannes did not deliver his 
inftructions by word of mouth only ; but, as our author 
affures us, wrote of the origin of things 4, and of political 
ceconomy *. 

OTHER authors have alfo made mention of this Oan- 


‘nes: Helladius calls him Oes (if it be not rather the {cribes 


way of abbreviating Oannes), and agrees in general with 
the foregoing account ; hut adds, that he had hands, as 
well as the head and feet of a man; that it was reported 
he was produced from the primigenial egg, as his name tefti- 
fied (T) ; and that he was in reality no more than a man, 
though he feemed to be a fifh, becaufe he was completely 

a See before, p. 28. t Axex. Potynist. ex Berofo 
apud Syncell. p. 28. 


(S) The Greek is Caer 
& opevev ; but the fequel plainly 
fhews him to have been no- 
thing lefs than irrational: fome 
corruption may therefore very 
juftly be fuppofed. 

As tothe names of Oannes 
and Anmedotus given to this per- 
fon, and thofe of the fame ap- 
pearance who are mentioned 
below, it may feem a folly to 
offer at any explanation of 


(2) Vid. Newton's chronel, p, 210, 28% 


them. By their coming up out 
of the fea, it is moft probable 
they were ftrangers, and arri- 
ved in Chaldza by thipping (2). 
The Syriae word Onudo, figni- 
fies a traveller or foreigner, and 
might without much violence 
be converted into either of the 
faid names. 

(T) An egg in Greek is 
called oow. 


drefied 


19% 


\; 
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dreffed in a fith’s skin *. Alyginus likewife writes, that 
Euahanes, a name not very diftant from Oannes, came out 
of the fea in Chaldza, and explained aftrology ¢. 
The ante- BeRosus proceeds to give us a feries of ten kings who 
diluvian reigned in Chaldea before the flood ; but as there are 
Aings of — fome {mall variations in the authors who have tranfcribed 
| Chaldea. that hiftorian, we fhall here exhibit ‘them to the reader’s 
view. . 4 


4 TABLE of the Chaldean #ings before. the food, from 


BERosus. 

“According to 4fi- According to 44y- According to Apol- 
canus". Sari. Ys.  denus ¥. Sari. ledorus*, Sari. 
1. Alorus reigned 10 09 1. Alorus reigned 10 4 Alorus reigned 10 
2%. Alafparus - 03.00 2 Alaparus - 03 2. Alaparus + co 
3. Amelon -- 13.00 ~3. Amillarus - 13 3- dmelon - = co 
4. Amenon - 1200 4. Ammenon - 12 4. Ammenon. -. = 06 
§-Mf-talarus - 1800 5§.Megalarus - 318 5, Megalarus + 18 
@. Daonus” =~ “60.00 ~~ OeDaes = | =e" tq | ab6ucn ey 
q- Euedorachus 18 09 7, Euedorefchus - 00 7. Eucdorefcbus - 18 
8. Anphis - 10.00 8. Anodaphus ~ 00 ° 3. Amempfinus = 10 
g. Otsartes - 08 co) g.- - = = = 00 9g; Offartes ~ - 8 
1o. Atxuthrus - 18 co 10. Sifithrus - - 00 10, Xifuthrus - 18 

110 99 


The length UHE reigns of thefe kings Bere/us computes by fari, 
of their OF decads of years (U), which feems to be a very conve- 


reigns, nient 


s Hexrap. apud Photium, bibl. cod. ccixxxix. col: 1594. 
* Hycin. fab. 274. The printed editions of Hyginus have Eu- 
hadnes. “ Apud SynceLL. p.18, Apud eund, p. 38, C. 
* Apud eund. p. 39, B.Vid. chron. Grec. Euses. ps. 


(U) Berofus wrote his chro-  nified thefe meafures of time 
nology by the computation of beyond all imagination, and 
Jari, neri, and fofi s which tell us, that the /arus contain’d 
being antient meafures of time, the interval of three thoufand 
and well known when the cri-_ fix hundred years, the zerus of 
ginal records were written, fix hundred years, and the /o- 
could not, it is conceived, have /us of fixty (1). However, 
wanted explanation, in thofe ‘other authors have taken thofe 
records. But Bero/us, or fome years for days only, and blame 
later writers, have, either out Lufebius for not perceiving 
of ignorance, ‘or defign, mag- them to be days (2); and, as 


(1) Vid. Syncell. p. 17. 68 Abyden. a wd eunder Sch al ORM G3 td 
& Panoderus apud Syncell Vids ogh 2 City # 325 (2) Aunianus 


it 


val 


Y ~. 


a 
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nient method in thofe times, when the lives of men were 
at leaft ten times as long as they have been in later ages. 
According to which way of reckoning, the fum of all 
their reigns amounts to twelve hundred, or, more nicely, 
eleven hundred and ninety-nine years; which offers no 


violence to the M/ofaic chronology. 
As thefe ten fucceffions exactly anfwer the ten genera- Remarka- 
tions from the creation to the flood, the firft king Alorus ble events 


has been fuppofed to be the fame with ddam ¥, as Xi/uthrus under 
plainly appears to be Noah. Alorus gave out, that Gop *76m. 


himfelf had declared him the paftor of the people * ; and, 
indeed, if any man could pretend to dominion by divine 
right, it muft have been ddam. | 

Or 4la/parus, the fecond king, nothing remarkable is 
related. His fucceffor Amelon, or Amelarus, was of the 
city of Pantibibla (W): in his reign, according to Abyde- 


¥Y Perrzon. orig. Agypt. c. 2, 


apud Syncell. p. 38. 


it feems, with great reafon: 
for, not to infift on the incredi- 
ble length of the reigns of thofe 
princes, on the firft hypothefis, 
which no writer of common 
fenfe or modefty could offer to 
impofe on the world, it plainly 
appears they were no more than 


-days, from the reign of the 


fixth king, which is more ex- 
aétly expreffed in the firft table 


_ to be ninety-nine years, but in 


es a 


the others by the round num- 
ber of ten fari, or 100 years; 
and the word /arus, throwing 
away the termination, is no 
other than the Cha/dee, or Sy- 
riac, “far, ter. The Sarus 
therefore contained three thou- 
fand fix hundred days, or juft 
ten old Chaldan years of three 
hundred and fixty days each: 
and that before the deluge, not 
only the civil year, but alfo the 


z Axpypen. ex Berofo 


tropical, folar, and lunar year 
confifted of juft twelve months 
of thirty days apiece, or three 
hundred and fixty days in the 
whole, has been fully proved by 
avery learned gentleman (3). 
(W) Of this city of Panti- 
bibla, as Scaliger obferves (4) 


the antients have taken no no-' 


tice. It feems to be the fame 
with Sippara, hereafter men- 
tioned (probably the Sipphara 
of Ptolemy), where Xi/uthrus 
depofited the records he wrote 
before the flood. This latter 
name may be derived from the 
Chaldee 3% fephar, or phar, 
a book, or record; and Panti- 
bibla is the tranflation of that 
name into Greek (5). Sir L/aac 
Newton (6) takes it to be the 
Sepharvaim of the Scripture 


(7). 


(3) Mr, Axxin’s dife. of the antient year, in Mr. Wuiston’s theory, 


book ii. p. 44. Vid, etiam Scaliger. in Grec. Eufeb. p. 406. (4) Ue 
fupra, p. 407, (5) Sce Cumberland on Sanckon. p. 255. (6) Chro- 
nol. Pr 275. (7) 2 Kings xix. 13. 

Vo1, I. oO KS, 
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nus, afecond Annedotus, or animal refembling the demi- 
god Oannes, arofe out of the fea, twenty-fix fari, or two 
hundred and fixty years after the beginning of this mo- 
narchy 2; but Apolladorus writes, that he appeared under 
the next prince Amenon, after forty fari, or four hundred 
years: which, if they be computed from the creation (ac- 
cording to the Samaritan chrononology), will end in that 
king’s reign; but if from the firft year of Alorus, will 
reach twenty years within that of Metalarus. Others, 
fuppofing this Annedotus was the hateful Oannes himfelf, 
blame Polyhi/for for anticipating the time of his coming, 
by placing him in the firft year °. : 

Arrer Amenon and Metalarus, who were both of 
Pantibibla, facceeded Daonus, who was of the fame city, 
and a fhepherd. In his time four animals (X) of a double 
form, half-man and half-fith, came out of the fea to land, 


whofe names were Euedocus, Eneugamus, Eneubulus, and 


Anementus ©. - 
Unner the next prince, Euederefchus, who was like- 

wife of Pantibibla, there appeared another animal, like 

the former, named Odacon. All thefe explained more 


particularly what Oannes had fummarily and concifely de- 
livered ¢. 


Tue eighth and ninth kings were both of another city, 


call Laranchi*®. When the latter of them, Ofzartes, or, 
as Polyhiftor calls him, Ardates, was dead, he was fucceed- 


‘ed by his fon Az/uthrus. 


In his reign happened the great deluge, of which our 
author gives the following account: Chronus or Saturn ap- 
peared to Ai/uthrus inadream, and warned him, that on 
the fifteenth of the month De/fius mankind would be de- 
ftroyed by a flood; and therefore commanded him to write 
down the original, intermediate ftate, and end of all things, 
and bury the writings under-ground in Szppara, the city of 
the fun; that he fhould alfo build a fhip, and go into it 
with his relations and deareft friends, having firft furnifhed 
it with provifions, and taken into it fowls and four-footed 
creatures; and that when he had provided every thing, and 


@ Idem ib. & p. 39, C. b Vid. SyncExu. p. 39, C. 
© Apypen. ib. 4 Apottopor. ex Berof.ib. ¢ Idem ib. 


(X) Apollodorus fays only the reading of Abydenus feems 
that the fourth Annedotus ap- the more correct. 
peared at this time (8); but 


(8) Apud Syncell. pr 39 


Se was 


aspera memramame a 


dis ele a 
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was afked whither he was failing, he fhould anfwer, To the 


gods, to pray for happine/s to mankind. Xifuthrus did not 


difobey, but built a veflel, whofe length was five furlongs, 
and breadth two furlongs. He put on board all that he 
‘was directed, and went into it with his wife, children, 
and friends. The flood being come, and foon ceafing, 
AXifuthrus let out certain birds, which, finding no food, nor 
place to reft upon, returned again to the fhip. Xi/uthrus, 
after fome days, let out the birds again; but they came 
back to the fhip, having their feet daubed with mud: but 
when they were let go the third time, they came no more 
to the thip, whereby Xi/uthrus underftood, that the earth 
appeared again; and thereupon he made an opening be- 
tween the planks of the fhip; and, feeing that it refted ona 
Certain mountain, he came out with his wife, and his 
daughter, and his pilot ; and, having worthiped the Earth, 
and raifed an altar, and facrificed to the gods, he, and 
thofe who went out with him, difappeared. They who 
were left behind in the fhip, finding Xi/uthrus, and the 
perfons that accompanied him, did not return, went out 
themfelves to feek for him, calling him aloud by his name: 
but A¢/uthrus was no more feen by them ; only a voice 
came out of the air, which injoined them, as their duty 
was, to be religious; and informed them, that, on account 
of his own piety, he was gone to dwell with the gods; and 
that his wife, and daughter, and pilot, were partakers of 
the fame honour. It alfo dire&ted them to return to Ba- 
bylon, and that, as the fates had ordained, they fhould 
take the writings from Sippara, and communicate them 
to mankind ; and told them, that the place where they 
were was the country of 4rmenia. When they had heard 
this, they offered facrifice to the gods, and unanimoufly 
went to Babylon; and when they came thither, they dug 
up the writings at Sippara, built many. cities, raifed tem- 
ples, and rebuilt Babylon againé. 


i) 


Tue Egyptians, who would give place to no nation in The ante- 
point of antiquity, shave alfo aderies of kings, who, as is diluvian 
pretended, reigned in Egypt before the flood; and, to be mings of 
even with the Chaldzans, began their account the very Egypt: 


fame year that theirs does, according to Bero/us 8. 


* Avexanp. Potyuistor ex Berofo, apud Syncell. p. 30, 
31. & apud Cyrill. contra Jalian. 1, i. AsypENus ex eo- 
dem, apud Syncell. p. 38, 39. & apud Eufeb, de prep. ev. |. ix. 
c. 12, & SYNCELL. p. 17. 


O 2 THERE 
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THERE was an antient chronicle extant among the 
Egyptians not many centuries ago h, which contained thirty 
dynafties of princes who ruled in that country, by a feries 
of 113 generations, through an immenfe fpace of 36,525 
years (Y): during which Egypt was fucceflively governed 
by three different races of whom the firft were the durita, 
the fecond the M/e/rrai, and the third the Egyptians (Z). 
Bur this extravagant number of years Manetho 
(to whofe remains we muft chiefly have recourfe for the an- 
tient Egyptian hiftory) has not adopted, however in other. 
refpeéts he is fuppofed to have been Jed into errors in chro- 
nology by this old chronicle ’, which yet feems to have 


h Vid. eund. p. 51. & Euses. chron. Gree. p. 6. 


CELL. ibid. 


(Y) This number appears 
manifeftly to have been not a 
real chronological, but a fiti- 
tious aftronomical calculation, 
being produced by multiplying 
1461 by 25; and is the period 
of the grand revolution of the 
zodiac, fo famous in the Egyp- 
tian and Greek fables; at the 
end of which it will return to 
the point whence it began to 
move, viz. the firft minute of 
the firft degree of Aries (1). 

From fome fuch computation 
it is probable Diodorus took the 
numbers he mentions of 18,000 
years, the fpace which the gods 
and heroes reigned, and 15,000 
from Orus the fon of fs, the 
laft of them, tothe 180th Olym- 
piad, during which time Egypt 
was governed by men (2) ; or 
thofe, which he elfewhere tells 
us were the number of years 
from Jfs and Offris to Alexan- 
der the Great, viz. above 
10,000, or fomewhat lefs than 
23,000 (3). Other extrava- 
gant numbers were alfo by the 


{ Syn-— 


Egyptian priefts impofed on 
Herodotus and Plato, as we may 
obferve elfewhere. 

(Z) Thefe three races, if 
there be any fhadow of truth in 
this account, feem moft pro- 
bably to have been the gods, 
demigods, and mortal men, 
who are by other authors faid 
to have reigned fucceflively in 
Egypt: the Auritz, which 
name Goar (4) derives from 
Abaris or Avaris (though that 
city was built long after the 
flood by the Pa/ffors ), and Peri- 
xonius more probably from IN 
our, light ; being the gods, or 
antediluvian princes; the Me- 
frei, the demigods, or poft-_ 
diluvians of the race of Miz- 
raim; and the Egyptians, the 
mortal kings, the firft of whom 
was Menes (5): and this hy- 
pothefis, as will be obferved 
by-and by, accounts tolerably 
for the chronology. 

(A) This writer was fome- 
what later than Bero/us. See 
the preface. 


_ (2) id. Syncell. p. 52. (2) Diod, Sic. Li. p. 41. (3) Idem 
ID. D, 20. (4) dn notis ad Syncell, Vid. Marfoam, canon, chron, pe 
107. (5) Vid. Perixon, antig, Zigypt. pr 23, Gee 


been 
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been a compofition fince Manetho’s time. That writer © 
began his hiftory with the following fixteen dynafties, or 
reigns of princes; the firft of whom were called gods, and 


: the other nine demigods. Thefe, he fays, reigned one 
thoufand nine hundred and eighty-five years (B); and the 


firft of them, Vulcan, nine thoufand (C). 


A 


® Manetuo apud Syncell. p. 18. & Evses. chron. Gree. 


P: 7: 


(B) This number of years in 
Wanetho (which the modern 
chronologers unjuftly correct to 
eleven thoufand nine hundred 
and eighty-five, or eleven thou- 
fand nine hundred and eighty- 
eight, to make them agree with 
the larger numbers in the old 
chronicle, or in fome other in- 
terpolators of Mazetho ) plainly 
fhews the nine thoufand years, 
if it be not a corrupted number 
for if thofe years were not lu- 
nar years], allowed here to the 
reign of Vulcan alone, did not 
belong to thofe dynafties them- 
_ felves, but rather to that im- 

menfe interval of time before 
the reigns of the antediluvian 
gods or kings were reckoned, 
or before the prefent fettlement 
of the world began. Accord- 
ingly the old chronicle, as will 
be feen by-and-by, afcribes no 
number of years to this 7u/can, 
but thirty thoufand to the Suz. 
Diodorus alfo affures us, that 
fome reckoned Vulcan as the 
firft of thofe gods, and others 
the Sux (1); which agrees 
well with the infcription on the 
Egyptian obelifk, to be pro- 
duced hereafter, which calls 


(1) Diodor. Sic. 1. i. fp. 13+ 
reflore the true text, Pes p. CXC» 
eund, p. 17, FPA 


Vulcan not an ordinary god 


“himfelf, but the father of the 


gods (2). 

(C) This extraordinary num- 
ber of years has been taken by 
feveral of the later Greek hift- 
orians not for foiar, but lunar 
years, or months; and accord- 
ingly, dividing the number of 
days of fo many lunar revolu- 
tions by three hundred and fix- 
ty-five, the number of days in 
a year, they reduce the nine 
thoufand to feven hundred 
twenty-four years and an half, 
and four days; which way of 
reckoning though Syzcellus ri- 
dicules (3), yet it fhould feem 
from the teftimony of antient 
writers, to omit thofe of 4/ri- 
canus and Eufebius (4), to be 
the original computation, ex- 
cepting only a fmall miftake, 
which we fhall mention pre- 
fently. For Diodorus fays, 
fome of the moft antient kings, 
of the fucceffion of the gods, 
reigned about twelve hundred 
years apiece; and that this ap- 
pearing incredible, fome fup- 
pofed that the motion of the fun 
being not known in the firft 
times, the year was defcribed 


(2) Whifton’s appendix to bts effay €s 
(3) Syncell. p, 18. (4) Apud 


03 ; by 


Zs 
a 
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ATABLE of the gods and demigods, who are Suppofed 
to have reigned in Egypt before the flood. 


Gops. 


ti E haftus, or Vulcan, reigned — 
Al Flak or the Sun, the fon 
2 2 i oie 86 


Years Months Days 
724 0 4 


of Vulcan, — On 
3- Agathodemon hy ee 
4. Chronus, or Saturn ee. hp pee. 40.) De 
5. Ofiris and Lfs ws ng a ee 
6. —> ss ——- —S ————“ >" 
7. Typhon 29 rieci® waguS¥a 
DEMIGODS. 
3. Oru 25 0 O 
9. Ares, or Mars — 23 0 © 
10. Anubis Be ag toa 
11. Hercules — = ait Tk ay eg 
12. Apollo — a Le Be Ow 
13. Ammon —— as eas 300 0 
14. Tithoes = gah — 37 0% 
15. Sofus — — = 32 O O 
16. Zeus, or “fupiter ae 20°. 6 Gp 


As to this table, it muft be obferved, that the numbers 
were no part of the original record, but added by fome 


by the revolution of the moon 
(5)3 and with thisdo other. au- 
thors. of good credit (6) agree, 
who affure us, that the old 
Egyptian year was lunar., »It 
mutt only be obferved, that the 
antediluvian year containing 
but three hundred and fixty 
days (7), the above-mentioned 


calculation muft be re€tified in 


that refpect ; and then the 
nine thoufand years of Vulcan's 
reign will make juft feventy- 


(5) Diodor. Sic. 1. i. pr 22. 
hift, nat. 1. vii. c. 48. 


193. in the notes, 


five fari, or feven chundred and 
fifty years; which feems in- 
deed a little difproportionate 
to the reigns of his fix fuccef- 
fors, which together -can a- 
mount to no more than four 
hundred and fifty years. How- 
ever, this way of computation 
will.reduce'this, and the other 


extravagant numbers we meet : 
with in the Egyptian hiftory, — 
within fome bounds of credi- 


bility. 


($) Plutarch. in Numa, p. 72. Plin. 
Macrob, Sat. 1. i, c. 14. 
Eudoxus apud Proclum, in Tim. lis pe 310 


Laflant, inffit. ii, 12. 
(7) See bcfore, p. 192, 


moderns, 


\Y Sate pet ls 


=. | 
‘ = 


y 
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moderns, who have mangled the chronology according 
to their own. fancies, and therefore deferve no regard : 
though we have tranfcribed them as we found them in 


Syncellus, 


THoucu the tranfcribers of Manetho™ have generally The firft 
taken it for granted, that this fucceffion of princes was Seven of 
fuppofed by Aanetho himfelf to have reigned before the them only 


flood; yet we very much doubt whether 
really made the nine Jaft, called demigods, 


that hiftorian ve‘gned 
to be antedilu- before the 


vians. For it appears, from the fum of the years which /04. 


thefe gods and demigods are faid to have reigned, that all 
of them could not poflibly have reigned before the flood, 
even according to the Hebrew account; and, if the epoch of 
the Egyptian kingdom began the fame year with that of 
the Babylonians, as is exprefly faid, the total of the reigns 
of their antediluvian princes could not exceed twelve hun- 


dred years. Befides, the number of fixteen kings feems 


too large in proportion to that of the Babylonian kings, 


and of the generations of Afo/es in the fame period. It is 


therefore more conformable to AZanetho’s chronology, to 
fuppofe the firft feven only, whom he calls gods, and the 
old chronicle ftyles Zyrite”, were antediluvians; and that 
they reigned twelve hundred years, part of the nineteen 
hundred and eighty-five (D), the remainder of which will 


be accounted for hereafter. 


m Arricanus, EusEBIus, 


® See p. 196, (Z). 
(D) Mr. Whiffon (1) fays, 


that this very number, nineteen 
hundred and eighty-five, for 
the antediluvian gods and femi- 
gods of Egypt, will not be at 
all too large for the prefent 
chronology, if we fuppofe it to 
extend from the beginning of 
the world to the death of the 
laft of thefe femigods, Fupiter 
Hammon, or Ham; it only im- 
plying, that he then outlived 
the deluge either three hun- 
dred and twenty-nine, or four 
hundred and twenty-nine years 
[that is, according to the He- 


At) Appendix, ubi fupra, p. cxci. 


And this hypothefis feems to 


Panoporos, & SyNcELLuvs. 


brew chronology, or the Sa- 
maritan of Mr. Whiflon] ; 
which exaétly agree with the 
length of mens lives at that 
time. But itisunreafonable to 
fuppofe the firft of thefe reigns 
commenced at the. creation, 
and directly contrary to the ori- 
ginal author, who makes the 
Babylonian and Egyptian king- 
doms coeval, and to Mr. 
Whifton’s own way of reckon- 
ing elfewhere (z): nor is it 
reafonable to continue Ham’s 
reign (if he was Fupiter ) im- 
mediately from the flood. 


(2) In bis chronclogical table. 


O 4 be 
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be confirmed from the confideration of the laft of thefe 
gods Typhon, who probably reigned immediately before the 
flood, and perifhed therein. For feveral circumftances of 
the deluge are mentioned in the hiftory of Ofiris and Ty- — 
phon 3 particularly the very day when it began, or when 
Ofiris (who is taken for Noah) was fhut up in the ark °. 
The name of Typhon, according to fome learned men, fig- - 
nifies alfo a deluge or inundation (E); whence the Egyp- 
tian priefts called the fea Typhon® : and Typhon, or, as the 
Latin poets call him, Typheus, is reprefented as a mon- 
ftrous giant, warring againft heaven, and at laft overcome 
by ‘Fupiter, and fubmerfed in water?. From all which 
it appears probable, that he was one of thofe mighty men 
who were of old, whofe wickednefs was fo exceeding great, 
that it drew down that judgment upon them '. 5 

Tue firft of thefe gods, Vulcan, from bis inventing the 
working of metals, and inftru@ling mankind therein, which 
is on all hands attributed to him, has been thought to be 
the fame with the Tubal- Cain of Mofes, and to have been 
cotemporary with Noahs. But it feems a little incon- 
fiftent, that a perfon in the eighth generation from Adam, 
and the laft recorded by A4o/es in the line of Cain, fhould 
have no lefs than fix fucceffors, whofe reigns, together 
with bis own, amounted to no lefs than twelve hundred 
years ; when it cannot be fuppofed, that Tubal-Cain could 
be born at the fooneft before the year of the world four 
hundred, according to the Samaritan ; or five hundred, ac- 
cording to the Hebrew chronology. 

By thefe gods, Manetho, as he elfewhere explains him- 
felf, meant no more than mortal men,. who, for their 
wifdom and goodnefs, were feverally promoted to the re- 
gal dignity, and afterwards made immortal‘. ‘Their par- 
ticular inventions, and prudent inftitutions, which gained 
them this honour from the people, we may more conve- 
niently confider, when we enter on the hiftory of the 
Egyptian nation 3 fince, befides the interruptions which 
muit be occafioned by attempting it in this place, there 


o Pryrarcn. de Ifid. & Ofir. p. 356. P Idem ibid. 
. 363. % APOLLON. Argon, |. il. ver. 1215, &c. * Vid, 
Mr. Axuiy’s difc. of the antient year, in Mr. Whifton’s theory 
p. 169, &¢. — ' 8 Tzrrzes, chiliad. 10. ver. 492, er 
t Manetuo apud Eufeb. de prep. ev. live. 1. p. 45. Vid, 
Dron. Sic. 1.1. p. 8. 


(E) The 4rabs at this day exprefs the general deluge by the 
word al tufan, 


a 


are 


ee ee Cub] 
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ate fo great difagreements thoughout concerning thefe 
gods ¥, that it would be in vain to endeavour to reconcile 
the foregoing table with the accounts of the Greeé au- 
thors, which feem rather to relate to the times after the 
flood. For the Greeks were very liberal in beftowing the 
names of their gods, with or without foundation; and fre- 
quently gave the fame name to feveral perfons: which has 
introduced a confufion, that might have been avoided, had 
they given us the true Egyptian names, inftead of under- 
taking to interpret them. Nor is this the only inftance 
in which thofe writers, efpecially the later Gree# chrono- 
graphers, have corrupted and confounded Manetho’s hi- 
ttory, as will be obferved hereafter. 

Havinc mentioned the old Egyptian chronicle, it 
may be proper to acquaint the reader, that, according to 
that record, Vulcan has no time affigned him, as appear- 
ing both night and day: the Suz, who was the fon of 
Vulcan, reigned thirty thoufand years: after him, Saturn, 


‘and the other twelye gods, reigned three thoufand nine 


hundred and eighty-four years: then the eight demigods, 
two hundred and feventeen years ; after whom began the 
thirty dynafties ¥. 

Tuus have we put together the moft material pieces of 
hiftory to be found in profane authors, relating to the times 
preceding the flood ; among which though there be fome 


which bear apparent marks of truth, yet we believe the. 


greater part will be judged to deferve little credit: however, 
as every thing which has the leaft pretence to fo great anti- 
quity, cannot but be entertaining and curious, we hope our 
labour in collecting them will not be condemned as ufelefs, 

f 


See. 1. Vi, 
Of the DELUGE, 


- 


Sine hundred and fifty-fix years after the earth was Year of 
the 


made and inhabited, it was overflowed and deftroyed in 


201 


a deluge of water: not a deluge that was national only, or world 


over-ran fome particular region; but overfpread the face 


1656. 


of the whole earth, from pole to pole, and from eaft to Bef. Chr. 


weft ; and that in fuch excefs, that the floods over-reached 
the tops of the higheft mountains ; the rains defcending after 
an unufual manner, and the fountains of the great deep 


® Diop. Sic. ibid. p. 21. w Chron. vetus apud Syw- 


CEL, p. 51. & Evses. chron. Gr, p. 6. \ 
being 


2348. 


A feort 
hiftory of 
the fiocd. 
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taftrophe. 
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being broken open ; fo that aigeneral deftruction and de- 
yaftation was brought upon the earth, and all things in it, 
mankind and other living creatures; excepting only Noah, 
and his family, who, by a fpecial providence of Gop, 
were preferved ina certain ark, or veffel, with fuch kinds 
of living creatures as he took in with him... After thefe 
waters had raged for fome time on the earth, they began 
to leffen and fhrink; and the great waves and fluctuations 
of this deep, or abyfs, being quieted by degrees, the wa- 


ters retired into their chanels and caverns within the 


earth; and the mountains and fields began to appear, and 
the whole habitable earth in that form and fhape wherein 
we now fee it. Then the world began again; and, from 
that little remnant preferyed in the ark, the prefent race 
of mankind, and of animals, in the known parts of the 
earth, were propagated. Thus perifhed the old world, 
and the prefent arofe from the ruins and remains of it 3. 
Tuis is a fhort ftory of the greateft event that ever yet 
happened in the world; the greateft revolution, and the 
greateft change in nature: which therefore juftly deferves 
to be more particularly confidered in all its circumftances. 
TuHart there was fuch an univerfal deftruGion by water, 
as isrelated by Jo/es, isconfirmed by the concurrent teft- 
imonies of feveral of the moft antient writers and nations 
in the world, What account the Chaldean records give 
of it, we have already feen®. The Indian and Perfian tra- 
dition we may mention hereafter. ‘That the Egyptians were 
no ftrangers to this event, appears not only from thofe cir- 
cumftances in the ftory of Ofris and Typhon mentioned 
above ©, but from the teftimony of Plato; who fays, that 
a certain Egyptian prieft recounted to Solon, out of their 
facred books, the hiftory of the univerfal flood, which hap- 
pened long before the particular inundations known to the 
Grecians4, The inhabitants of Heliopolis in Syria fhewed 
a cha{m or cleft in the earth in the temple of ‘funo, which, 
as they fay, {wallowed up the waters of the floode (F). Nay, 


the 


2 Vid. Burnet’s theory, book i. c. 2, 


© ‘Pag. 200. 4 Plato in Timzo. 
Syria, tom. ii. p. 882. 


> Pag. 194, 195. 
€ Lucian. de dea 


_(F) ‘The author, who men- deluge [which they and others 
tions this, fays the Greeks gave (1) have confounded with that 
an account of the univerfal of Deucalion] too curious to 

(1) Vid. Ovid, metam, bi, wer, 160, Gee 


4 be 


2 a a ee 
‘J 
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the very Americans are faid to acknowlege and fpeak of it Year of 
in their continentf: and'we are told, that there is a tradi- 
tion among the Chine/e, that Puoncy, with his family, efcaped world 
out of the general deluge ®; though another exprefly afferts, 


f J. pz Laer, de orig. gent. Americ. p. 215. Vid. etiam 


Acostam, Herrera, &c. 
Colvium, p. "ea 


be omitted. The tradition 
goes, proceeds he, that the pre- 
fent race of men was not the 
firft, for they totally perithed ; 
but is of a fecond generation, 
which, being defcended from 
Deucalion, increafed to a great 
multitude. Now of thefe for- 
mer men they relate this ftory : 
They were very infolent, and 
addicted to unjuft actions ; for 
they neither kept their oaths, 
nor were hofpitable to ftran- 
gers, nor gave earto fuppliants ; 
for which reafon this great ca- 
Jamity befel them. Ona fud- 
den the earth poured forth a 
vait quantity of water, great 
dhowers fell, the rivers over- 
flowed, and the fea arofe to a 
prodigious height; fo that all 
things became water, and all 
men were defiroy’d: only Deu- 
calion was left unto a fecond 
generation, on account of ‘his 
prudence and piety. He was 
faved in this manner : He went 
into a large ark, or cheit [ade- 
vexa], which he had, together 
svith his fons, and their wives; 
and, when he was in, there:en- 
tered fwine, and horfes, and 
lions, and ferpents, and all 
other creatures which :live-on 
the earth, by pairs. He re- 
ceived them all, and they did 
him no hurt; but the gods cre- 
ated a great friendfhip among 


& Vossius, ep. ad Andr. 


them; fo they failed all in one 
cheft while the water prevailed. 
Thefe things the Grecks relate 
of Deucalion. But, as to what 
happened after this, there is an 
antient tradition among thofe 
of Hierapolis, which deferves 
admiration ; wx. that in their 
country a great chafm opened, 
and received all the water ; 
whereupon Deucalion eretted 
altars, and built the temple of 
Funo, over the chafm. This 
fame chafm, fays our author, I 
have feen, and it isavery {mall 
one, underthe temple ; whether 
it was formerly bigger, and 
fince leffened, I cannot tell; 
but that which I have feen is 
little. In commemoration of 
this hhiftory, they do thus: 
Twice in every year water is 
brought ‘from the fea to the 
temple, and not-by the priefts 
only, but all Syria and Arabia; 


‘many come from \beyond £u- 


pbrates to:the fea, and all car 
ry water, which they firft pour 
out in the temple, and after- 
wards it finks into the chafm, 
which, though it-be {mall, re- 
ceives abundance of water, 
And, when they do this, they 
fay Deucalion inftituted the,ce- 
remony in that temple, as a 
memorial of the calamity, and 
of his deliverance from.it (1). 


(1) Lucian. de dea Syria, tom. ii, p. 882. ed, Benedict. 
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the Chinefe annals make no mention at all of the flood, and 
that it isa miftake in thofe who imagine they doh: however, 
it feems, their hiftorians do fpeak of a flood, which fome 
{uppofe to be that of Jvaahi, but they do not make it uni- 
verfal (G). Moft nations have fome tradition of a deluge, 
which happened in their refpeétive countries: but it muft 
be owned at the fame time, that feveral of them were par- 
ticular inundations only, and therefore carefully to be diftin- 
guifhed from that of Noah; though antient and modern 
writers frequently confound them together (H), and relate 


‘circumftances of the one, which belong only to the other. 


Some difficulties, which feem to attend the AZofaic ac- 
count of the deluge, fuch as the finding out waters fufi- 
cient to drown the world, and the improbability of all forts 
of animals being preferved in the ark, have induced fome, 
even men of learning, to fuppofe, that Noab’s flood was 
not univerfal, but national only, and confined to ‘Fudea, 


h Courter pref, ad tab. chronol. p. 3. 8. 
Martini hift. Sinic. 1.1. p. 12. & 39. 


i Vid, 


(G) An Arab, who travel- 
led into China about the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, giv- 
ing an account of a converfa- 
tion he had with the empe- 
ror, among other things, fays, 
that, mentioning the flood to 
that prince, on occafion of a 
pidture of Noah which he 
shewed him, and telling him, 
that that prophet, and thofe 
who were faved with him in 
the ark, peopled the whole 
earth; the emperor laughed, 
and faid, ‘© Thou: art not de- 
“ ceived as to the name of 
*¢ Noah; but, as to the uni- 
verfal deluge, we know no- 
thing of it. Itis true, that 
the deluge did drown a part 
“ of the earth; but it did not 
reach fo far as our country, 


“nor yet to the Indies (2). 
Ebn Shoknah ranks the Chinefe 
among thofe who deny the 
flood. 

(H) Not only Deucalion’s 
flood in Theffaly, but thofe of 
Ogyges in Attica, and Prome- 
theus in Egypt, have been 
thought the fame with that of 
Noah (3). Thofe fpoken of 
by the Americans feem to have 
been national; as was that of 
Afia minor, mentioned by 
Diodorus (4), from the Sa- 
mothracian tradition, which 
yet they pretended was the 
moft antient of all: to omit 
feveral others enumerated by 
Sir W. Ralegh (5), fome of 
which he has taken from the 
{purious Xenophon of Aunius. 


(2) Anciennes relations des Indes, et de la Chine, p. 67. ( 


Heidegger, hift. patr. tom. i. exerc. 18, 
(5) if. of the world, part i. book is c, 7eeig 


3) Vid. 
§ 52. (4) Lib w. p. 322, 


and 
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and the regions thereabouts (I), or perhaps to that track of Year of 
land which lies between. the four feas, the Perfian, Caf- the 
pian, Euxine, and Mediterranean K, or, at moft, reached world 
no farther than the continent of A/a. And, to fupport 1656. 
this prefumption, they allege, that, fince the primary de- Bef. Chr. 
fign of the flood was to deftroy mankind only, who could 2348. 
hardly be thought in fo fhort a time to have overfpread the WWNY 
face of the whole earth, there was no neceflity to carry the 
waters beyond the bounds of what was inhabited : and tho’ 
in this cafe all the animals in the world (which were proba- 
bly farther propagated than man, being created in greater 
numbers, and perhaps in divers parts) might not have been 
deftroyed ; yet it is conceived, that it was neceflary to fave 
fome in the ark for future propagation, and that men might 
have them ready for their ufe prefently after the flood, which 
could not otherwife have been ™, One author indeed has 
gone fo far as to fuppofe, that all mankind did not perifh 
in the deluge; and has endeavoured to prove, froma pecu- 
liar expofition of the curfes of Cain and Lamech, that the 
Africans and Indians are of their pofterity". But, as he 
has elfewhere himfelf confuted this opinion by the ftrongeft 
arguments °, we {hall fay no more of it. And itis eafy to 
thew, againft thofe who hold the former opinion, that they 
deny a matter of fact to get over a difficulty, and that the 
deluge was univerfal in its extent as well as effect. 
For, 1. The Scriptures put this matter out of doubt, 
exprefly telling us, that all the high hills under the whole 
heaven were covered by the waters, and that all flefh died 
that moved upon the earth, except only Noah, and thofe 
that were with him in the ark (K). Nor will the terms 
: of 


k See Le Cierc’s diflertations. 1 STILLINGFLEET, orig. 
facr. book iii. c. 4. p. 540. Vid. Vossium de et. mundi, 
p- 283. M STILLINGFLEET, ibid, n See BEDrorD’s 
Scripture chronol. p. 39. ° See WuisTon’s theory, &c. 
p. 258. 388, &c. 


(I) Melo, who wrote abook “ xia, being driven out of his 
againft the ews, fpeaking of <* poffeffions by thofe of the 
the deluge, feems to make it <“ country ; and, paffing over 
topical, and nottohave reached <* the intermediate region, 
Armenia. His wordsarethefe: “ came into the mountainous 
“ At the timeof the deluge,a “ part of Syria, which was 
“* man who had efcaped with <‘ then defolate (6).” 

** his fons, went from Arme- (K) The words of Mao/es, 


(6) Mele apud Eufeb, de prep. ev. I, ix, ¢. 19. 
on 
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WvV~ felves, and overflow the reft of the earth. 
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of Maofes allow the word earth in this place to be reftrained, 
as it may in fome others, to ‘/udaea (L), or any other par- 
ticular track of land: for, unlefs the laws of nature were 
miraculoufly fufpended, before the waters in one region, 


much more ona whole continent, could exceed the tops of 


the higheft mountains, they would certainly diffufe them- 
2. If the deluge 
was topical, there was no need of the ark ; Noah and his 
family needed only to have retired to another country, which 
he might do with more eafe, and in lefs time, than build 
fo vaft a veflel 5 the beafts might have faved themfelves by 
flight ; or their lofs, efpecially thofe of the unclean kinds, 
have been replenifhed from other places; and the -birds 
might, without much difficulty, have flown to another con- 
tinent. 3. The number of mankind before the flood was 
vattly fuperior to what the prefent earth is, perhaps, capa- 


B. I. 


one would think, are too plain 
to admit any fubterfuge: Gop 
looked upon the earth ; and, be- 
bold,it was corrupt; for all flefo 
had corrupted his way upon the 
earth. And Gon faid unto 
Noah, The end of all flee is 
come before me— and I will 
deftroy them with the earth (1). 
Bebold, I, even I, do bring a 
food of «waters upon the earth, 
to deftroy all flelo, wherein is 
the breath of life, from under 
heaven ;\and every thing that 
zs in the earth fhall die (2).—— 
Every living fubjiance that I 
have made, will I defiroy from 
off the face of the earth (3).— 
And the waters prevailed ex- 
ceedingly upon the earth: and 
all the high bills, that were 
under the whole heaven, were 
covered. Fifteen cubits upward 
did the waters prevail; and the 
mountains wvere covered. And 
all flee died that moved upon 
‘the earth, both of fowl, and 
‘of cattle, and of beaf, and of 


(1)*Gertef.vi. 12, 13. (2) Ibid. ver. 17. 
35 


(4) Ibid. ver. 19, 20, 25, 22, 2 


every creeping thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth, and every 
man. Allin-whofe noftrils was 
the breath of life, of all that 
ewas in the dry land, died. And 
every living fubftance was de- 
frroyed which was upon the face 
of the ground, both man, and 
cattle, and the creeping things, 


and the fowl of the heavens — 


and they were deftroyed from 
the earth: and Noah only re- 
mained alive, and they that 
awere with himin the ark (4). 

(L) Peyrerius, one part of 
whofe pre-adamite fyftem is, 


that the flood extended no far- . 


ther than Judea, which he fup- 
pofes to be all that Mo/es meant 
by zhe earth, would alfo per- 
fuade us, that that writer, by 
mankind which. were to be de- 
ftroyed, intended the pofterity 
of 4dam; by the living crea- 
tures, the gentiles or pre-ada- 
mites, mixed with the race of 
Adam ; and, by the great decp, 
the'fea of Pale/ftine (5). 


(3) Gene. vii. 4. 
(5), Peyrer. prea-adamit, t 
ble 


tae id hn, a Sa ad up al halal : oS | 
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ble of fuftaining, as will appear, hereafter : and the waters Year of 
_muft therefore have overfpread, in all probability, a larger the 
part of the earth than is now ktiown to be inhabited: and world 
confequently the whole globe, that none might efcapéthe _ 1656. 
divine vengeance, muft have been overflowed. 4. The eatth Bef. Chr. 
itfelf feems to offer usa demonftrative argument of the uni- , 234 
verfality of the deluge, from the vaft numibeis of the thells rr 
and teeth of fith, bones of animals, intire or partial veee- 
tables, and other ftrange things, which are to be found ot 
the tops of the higheft mountaifis, and in the bowels of the 


—e- 


earth, at a great diftance from the fea, 


left by the food > (M). 


- © Le Crerc’s differt. 


and were probably 


It 


Burnet’s theory, book i.’ c, 3. & 


WuisTon’s theory, ubi fupra, & p. 275, &c. 


- (M) This argument is offered 
With fome diffidence: for, tho’ 
the moft experienced philofo- 
phers now agree, that thefe 
thells, Sc, are not mock-pro- 
duétions of nature, or origi- 
nally formed in the places 
where they are found, by fome 
plaitic power of falts, or other 
minerals (which was the con- 
jecture of Dr. Plot (6), and 
other nataralifts), inafmuch as 
they are not to be diftinguifhed 
from real fhells, teeth, &¥c. 
by the niceft examination of 
the eye, and even the micro- 
{cope, and burn not immedi- 
ately into a calx or lime, as 
all tophaceous or ftony fub- 
ftances.do, but firft into a coal, 
and then into a calx, which jis 
the known quality of things of 
‘a bony or flefhy nature; yet 
they do not agree, that thefe 


‘things were brought in by 'the 


univerfal deluge, for this rea- 
fon, among feveral others, that 
living animals, or fifth, have 


(6) Nat. bift. of Oxfordpire. 
Mr. Ray's phy fiil, difer p. 181s 
p- 190, Ge, 


been found in fome of thofe 
foffil fhells (7), and that fuch 
marine fubftancesare fometimes 
formed and generated in hu- 
man bodies (8) ; and therefore 
it is fuppofed they were formed 
by a fpermatic principle, as 
fith fpawn, received into the 
chinks and other meatus’s of 
the earth, and falling down ih 
rains, &c. (9) ;- which may be 
allowed, indeed, of the feveral 
kinds of fhell-fith, whofe thells 
might preferve them in the 
earth; but can hardly ‘be ad- 
mitted as to others of thofe 
foflils, fuch as the plofopetre, 
or teeth of the fhark, and the 
other bones:of larger creatures. 
As to the fubterranéous woods, 
and foffil trees, there feems to 
be no great reafon to believe 


they were thrown down by the 


deluge, and‘have lain buried in 
the earth ever fince ; it being 
much more probable, that they 
either -were occafioned by in- 
undations of the fea, or were 


(7) See Mr. Liqwyd’s letter, in 
(8) Isd, p. 185. (9) Jaid. 
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the man- 
nerwhere- 
in the de- 
luge was 


effeted. 


The General Hiftory to the Flood. B.T. 

It is now time to confider by what means this terrible 
devaftation was brought on the earth, and in what manner 
thofe that efcaped it were preferved. 

IF the deluge wasuniverfal, the quantity of water required 
to effect it is fo immenfe, that it has been generally thought 
extremely difficult, if not impoffible to fay, whenceit came, 
or whither it went. The proportion of water, fufficient to 
caufe fuch an inundation, has been computed at eight ote~ 
ans4; but a perfon well able to make the calculation fays, 
that there muft have been, at the loweft computation, 
twenty-two oceans‘. And where to find this, is the que= 
(tion. There are the clouds above, and the deeps below, 
and in the bowels of the earth; and thefe are all the ftores 
we have for water (N): and A/es directs us to no other, 
for the caufes of the deluge: The fountains of the great deep, 
fays he, were broken up, and the windows of heaven were 
opened; and the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights *. By the great deep fome underftand the ocean ¢ 5 
but others, with more reafon, the fubterraneous abyf{s, or 
vat collection of waters in the bowels of the earth (9): 

ut 


a Burnet’s theory, book i. c. 2. r Dr. Ket, in his 
remarks on Wuiston’s theory. Vid. Ray’s difc. p. 118. 


8 Genef. vii. 11, 12. 


felled by men in the places 
where they now lie ; as is un- 
deniable of many of them, 
which ftill fhew the marks of 
the ax (10). 

(N) Mo/es, in his account of 
the creation, fpeaking of waters 
above the firmament (1), tho’ 
it be generally underftood of the 
clouds and aqueous vapours fuf- 
tained in the middle region of 
the air (2), yet fome have fan- 
fied them to be waters placed 
above the heavens, and have 
been willing to make ufe of 
them for a fupply, when they 
could not find enough under the 
heavens to make up the mafs of 
the deluge; though, if thefe 


(10) Vid. Ray’s phy fiol. dife, p- 22.8. 


(2) See the introd. p. $2, 83. 
xxxiii, 7. Prov, vill. 27, 28, 


(3) Burnet’s theory, book i, €. 2. 
(5) Deut, viii. 7. 


t Vid. CLERIC. comment. in loc. 


imaginary waters were there, 
how to get them down, or to 
lift them up again, is not eafy 
to tell. But, fince the fyftem 
of the world has been better 
known, and the nature of the 
heavens, itis prefumed there are 
none that would affert thefe fu- 
per-celeftial waters, much lefs 
make that extravagant ufe of 
them,asto bring them down hi- 
ther fora caufe of the deluge (3). 

(O) Notwithftanding the 
word CNW) tebom, depth, in 
fome paflages (4), is fuppofed 
to fignify the fea, yet it may be 
there much better interpreted of 
fubterraneous waters, as it ma- 
nifeftly muft in other places (5). 


* (1) Genef. i. 6, 7% 


4) Pfal. 
Eek, xxxi, i : 


And 
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But it is thought the waters which either the abyfs or the Year of 
rain could afford, will fall prodigioufly fhort of the propor- the 
‘tion required, According to the obfervations made of the world 
quantity of water that falls in rain, the rains could not af-_ 1656. 

ford one ocean, nor half an ocean, and would be a very in- Def. Chr.” 
confiderable part of what was neceflary for a delugeu. If 2348. 
it rained forty days and forty nights throughout the whole 
“earth at once, it might be fufficient to lay all the lower 
grounds under water, but it would fignify very little‘as to 
the overflowing of the mountains; fo that it has been faid, 
that, if the deluge had been made by rains only, there would 
have needed not forty days, but forty years, to have brought 
it to pafs™. And if we fuppofe the whole atmofphere con- 
denfed into water, it would not at all have been fufficient 
for this effect ; for it is certain, that it could not have rifen 
above thirty-two feet, which is well known to be the ufual 
height to which water can be raifed by the preffure of the 
atmofphere* ; for the weight of the whole air, when con- 
denfed into water, can be no more than equal to its weight 
in its natural ftate, and muft become no lefs than eight hun- 
dred times denfer ; for that is the difference between the 
weight of the heavieft air, and that of water’. And as to 
the abyfs, if by it we intend the fea, that is no higher than 
.the land, as fome have formerly imagined, and therefore 
could contribute nothing to the deluge ; it would keep its 
- bed as it does now, and take up the fame place: and, if we 
underftand the fubterraneous waters, they would be quiet 
in their cells, and not afcend otherwife than by force ; and, 
if force were ufed to draw them out on the furface of the 
earth, their places muft be filled again with other waters ; 


fo that this turns to no account upon the whole %. 


Tuis being the cafe, fome cut the knot which they can- 
not loofe, and thew us the naked arm of omnipotence ; 
faying, that Gop created waters on purpofe to make the 


» Vid. MeRsENN. cogit. phyfico-mech. -p. 221. w Aud. 
catenz in Genef. vii. 4. * Vossius in epilt. ad And. Col- 
vium, p. 385. Y See Dr. Hatuey’s differt. in the philof. 
tranf. vol. xvi. p. 104. 2 Burnet, ubi fup. 


And, being here joined with ralifts place in the womb of 
the epithet ;J3" 7abeah, the earth, the receptaclefof the 
great, it feems Mo/es intended greateft part of that deep which 
that vaft collection of waters, covered the earth at the begin- 
which the moft fagacious natu- ning of the creation (6). 


6) Genef. i, 2, Vid, Burnet, b. i. ¢, 7 
Ae * a Veup deluge, 
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Year of deluge, and then annihilated them again when the deluge 


the 
world 


was to ceafe. But our bufinefs is not here to inquire what 
Gop could work by his almighty power, but to account 


1656. for this event in the beft manner we can from natural caufes ; 
Bef. Chr. nor are we rafhly to fly to the divine omnipotence, efpecially 


2348. 


for the creation of new matter. Ad/es plainly affigns na- 
tural caufes of the deluge, forty days rain, and the difruption 
of the abyfs: and St. Peter has afligned a caufe alfo, the 
natural conftitution of the world*; and neither of them 
mention a word of a new creation of waters. Others there- 
fore, inftead of a creation, fuppofe a tranfelementation, and 
fay the air was changed into water, and that was the great 
inftrumental caufe of the deluge >. But this opinion agrees 
as little with the philofophy of AZofes, or St. Peter, as the 
laft, and renders the opening of the abyfs perfectly need- 
lefs ©: befides, fuch a tranfmutation would in-effect be no 
more than a condenfation, the infufficiency of which has 
been already fhewn. According to a third expedient, the 
rain and fea-waters were rarefied fo as to reach the deter- 
mined height: but, if the waters were fifteen times rarer 
than they naturally are (as in that cafe they muft have been), 
it is hard to fay how they could either drown man or beaft, 
keep alive the fifh, or fupport the ark ¢, A fourth opinion 
is, that the antediluvian earth, with all its ftones, metals, 
mineral concretions, and all foffils whatfoever that had ob- 
tained any folidity, was totally diffolved in the deluge, the 
cohefion of its parts perfe@tly ceafing: that the corpufcles 
of thefe folid foffils, together with the corpufcles of thofe 
which were not before folid, fuch as earth, fand, and the 
like ; as alfo animal bodies, and parts of animals, bones, 
teeth, fhells ; vegetables, and parts of vegetables, trees, 
fhrubs, herbs ; in fhort, all bodies whatfoever, which were 
either in the earth, or that conftituted the mafs of it, if not 
quite down to the abyfs, yet at leaft to the greateft depth 
we ever dig ; all thefe were promifcuoufly taken up into the 
waters, and made one common mafs: ‘that at length they 
fubfided downwards together, generally; and, as near as 
might ‘be -expected in fuch a confifion, according to the 
laws of gravity ; and thus formed the: /frata of ftone, mar- 
ble, coal, and the reft, of which the earth manifeftly con- 
fitts 3 and, there being no bodies. of different kinds and confti- 
tutions, which are nearly of the fame {pecific gravity, it 


a 2 Pet. iii. Ss b Krrener de arca Noe, lii.  ¢ Vid. 
Burnet, ubi fup. & c. 3. 4 ‘Vid. Voss. ubi fup. 


t thence 
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thence happened, ‘that bodies of quite different kinds fub- Year of 
fided at the fame inftant, and fel] together with the fame _ the 
f#rratum ; for which reafon the fhells of cockles, efcallops, world 
and the reft, which have a greater decree of gravity, were - 1656. 
inclofed and lodged in the Jtrata of {tone and marble, and Bef. Chr. 
the heavier kinds of terreftrial matter, the lighter fhells not 2348+ 
finking down till afterwards, and fo falling among the 
lighter matter, as chalk, and the like 4, But this {trange 
and bold hypothefis, to which the author was driven, to - 
folve thefe phzenomena of the interior parts of the earth 
(which yet might poflibly be otherwife accounted for °), 
is fo little confiftent with the Mofaic hiftory of the deluge, 
takes fo little notice of the opening the windows of heaven, 
and is fo contrary to the univerfal law of mutual attraction, 
and the fpecific gravities of bodies, accounts for fo few of 
the phenomena of the deluge, implies fuch a new fort of 
formation or creation of the earth 


at the deluge, without 
warrant for the fame, and is {o much more than his ob- 


fervations require, or will fupport, that it cannot engage 
the affent of any confidering perfon *, A fifth opinion 
is, that though the rains might afford a vaft quantity of 
water towards a deluge, yet the chief caufe was the chang- 
ing the centre of the earth, and fetting it nearer to the 
centre or middle of our continent ; whereupon the At; 
lantic and Pacific oceans muft needs prefs upon the fub- 
terraneous aby{s: and fo, by mediation thereof, force the 
water upwards, and compel it to run out at thofe wide 
mouths and apertures made by the divine power breaking 
up the fountains of the great deep. -Thefe waters, thus 
poured out from the orifices of the fountains upon the 
earth, the declivity being changed by the removal of the 
_ centre, could not flow down to the fea again, but muft 
needs ftagnate upon the earth, and overflow it ; and after- 
wards, the earth returning. to its old centre, return alfo 
to their former receptacles, This hypothefis gives a fair 
and eafy folution of all the phenomena of the'deluge, faye 
only the generality of it, making it ‘topical, and confining 
it to our Continent: for which reafon a very fagacious na- 
turalift, who otherwife approves it, propofes a fixth way . 
of folving them ; and that is, by fuppofing, that the di- 
vine power might at that time, by the inftrumentality of 
‘fome natural agent, to us at prefent unknown, fo deprefs 


4 Woopwarp’s nat. hift. of the earth. © See before, 


p- 207. and after, § 7. € See WuisTon’s theory, p. 276 
&c. and Ray’s difc. p, 165, 50 


2 
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Year of the furface of the ocean, as to force the waters of the abyfs 
the through the before-mentioned chanels and apertures, and 
world {) make them a partial and concurrent caufe of the de- 
1656. luge. And it appears from inftances, that there are, at 
Bef. Chr. tome times, in the courfe of nature, extraordinary pref- 
2348. fires on the furface of the fea (P), which force the waters - 
outwards upon the fhores, to a great height. But this, 
we fear, is too occult a caufe, to give much fatisfaction to 
a philofophic inquirer. | 
We have ftill to confider the hypothefes of two perfons 
well known in the republic of ‘letters, whofe theories we 
have confulted on other occafions ; Dr. Burnet and Mr, 
Whifton. 
Dr. Bur. 2 © havea complete idea of that of the former, we muft 
net’s theo. Temember, that he conceives the firft earth, from the man- 
rye ner of its formation, to have been externally regular and 
uniform, of a fmooth and even furface, without moun- 
tains, and without a fea ; and that the waters belonging to 
it were wholly inclofed within, or under its upper cruft, 
which formed a ftupendous vault around them ®. This. 
vaft collection of waters he takes to have been the great 
deep, or abyfs of Aofes:; and that the difruption of it 
was the chief caufe of the deluge. For he fuppofes, that 
the earth being for fome hundreds of years expofed to the 
continual heat of the fun, which, by reafon of the perpen- 
dicular pofition he imagines. the earth’s axis then had to the 
plane of the ecliptic, was very intenfe, and not allayed by 
that diverfity of feafons which now keeps our earth in an 
equality of temper, its exterior cruft was, at length, very 
much dried ; and when the heat had pierced the fhell, and 
reached the waters beneath it, they began to be rarefied, 
and raifed into vapours ; which rarefaction made them re- 
quire more fpace than they needed before; and, finding 


® Ray, ibid, p. 117, &c. ® See the introdudtion, p. 77. 


i Burnet’s theory, book i. c. 7. * See before, p.137, 1383 


(P) We had, upon our coafts, the fea ; fo that the inhabitants, 
notmany years ago, anextraor- to fave themfelves, were forced ~ 
dinary tide, wherein the water to get into their upper rooms 
rofe fo high, as to overflow all and garrets. And how this 
the fea-banks, drown multi- could be effe&ted, but by an 
tudes of cattle, and fill the unufual preflure on the fuper- 
lower rooms of the houfes of  ficies of the ocean, Our author 
many villages that ftood near cannot well conceive (t). 

(1) Ray, dife. c. 2. pi 119. 
themfelves 


= > 
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themfelves pent in by the exterior earth, they prefled with y, 
Violence againft that arch, to make it yield to their dila- 
tation. And as the repeated aétion of the fun gave force to 
thofe inclofed vapours more and More, and made them 
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more ftrong and violent ; fo, on the other hand, it weak- Bef. Chr. 


ened more and more the arch of the earth that was to re- 
fift them, fucking out the moifture that was the cement of 
its parts, and parching and chapping it in fundry places ; 
and, there being no winter to clofe up its parts, it grew 
more and more difpofed to a diffolution ; and, at length, 
when Gop’s appointed time was come, the whole fabric 
broke, and the frame of the earth was torn in pieces as by 
an earthquake ; and thofe great portions, or fragments, 
into which it was divided, fell down into the abyfs, fome 
in one pofture, and fome in another! 

Tuts hypothefis, the author thinks, not only agrees 
with the narration of Mofes, and anfwers the affertion of 
St. Peter, that the firft earth was obnoxious to a deluge 
from its conftitution™ , but fupplies all the defeés of other 
explications. The fall of thofe prodigious fragments would 
raife a vaft commotion in the abyfs, and throw its waves to 
a great height, which would overwhelm the mountains, 
now firft formed, for fome time: for, after the firft violent 
fhock, he imagines there were, ever and anon, fome fe- 
condary ruins, which broke, and made new commotions 3 
till, at length, when all the ruins were fettled and fixed, 
the waters began to fettle too, and the dry land to appear. 
Thus the earth put on a new form, and became divided 
into fea and land ; the greateft part of the abyf{s confti- 
tuting our prefent ocean, and the reft filling up the lower 
Cavities of the earth, mountains and hills appeared on the 
land, iflands in the fea, and rocks upon the fhore : and fo 
Providence, at one ftroke, diffolved the old world, and 
made a new one out of its ruins, which we now inhabit ®, 

Bur though it be reafonable to believe the firft earth 
had its axis inclined to the plane of the ecliptic, as well ag 
the prefent, and-had the fame viciffitudes of feafons ; yet, 
allowing the theorift’s fuppofition, of its parallel pofition, to 
be true, it is not conceivable, that the heat of the fun would, 
even then, have had the power he imagines, or affect the 
earth in fuch a degree as to caufe great cracks or fiflures in 
it, or to raife the water under it into vapours, fince we find 
no fuch effects in the hotteft country or feafon: nor is it 


1 Burner, ubi fup. c. 6. p. 95, &c.. = ™ 2 Pet. iii. 53165 
7--  . “Burnet, ubifup. p. tor, &e, 
te probable 
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Year of probable fuch rarefaction, were it poffible, fhould be fo 
the extreme, as to break through an arch of fome hundred 
world miles thick. Befides, it is to be feared, that, if the aétion 
1656. of the fun was fo ftrong, the abyfs, the only ftorehoufe 

Bef. hae of waters in the firft earth, would have been near ex- 
2348. 


haufted ( Q_) before the time of the deluge. This account, 
alfo, feems not very confonant to the Mbfaic biftory, which 
defcribes a gradual rife and abatement, and long continu- 
ance of the flood, not a violent tranfient fhock, which 
would not have lafted many days, if hours®: not to men- 
tion the little ufe our author makes of the rains, which he 
fuppofes, indeed, to. have fallen throughout the earth 
(though he does not know how that could proceed from 
natural caufes), and to have contributed to the difruption 
of the aby{s, by weakening the arch of the earth, and 
{topping its pores, which would make the vapours ftruggle 
the more violently ; and that nothing but a miracle could 
fave the ark in fo prodigious a ftorm and convulfion of 
nature P, , ‘ 

Mr. Whi-. 1 HE expedient of the other learned theorift is, the tra- 
fton’s the-Jection of a comet (R), which, he fuppofes, paffed fo clofe 
ory. 


© Vid, Kerzu’s examination of BurNET’s theory. P Bur- 


weT, ubi fup. p. 133. 136, &c. 


(Q.) Dr. Keil] has made a 
plain calculation of this matter, 
* and concludes, that fince none 
of the antediluvian rivers, ac- 
cording to the theorift, returned 
into the abyfs again, it muft 
needs follow, that, in eight hun- 
dred and twelve years, it would 
be quite empty, upoh fuppofi- 
tion that there were as many 
rivers in the primitive earth as 
are in ours: but as there was 
then twice the land, if there 
were no feas ; fo there muft be 
allow’d twice as many rivers to 
water it: and by fuch adouble 
quantity the abyfs would be 
emptied in half that time (4). 

(R) That a comet aétually 
appeared at the deluge, is at- 


(4) KeilP's examination of Dr. 
Hevelti cametograph. 1. xii. p. 7944 
( 3) Whifton’s theory, p. 187. 


Burner?s theory, ps 164. 


tefted by feveral authors (1). 
Pliny (z) mentiors one which 
appeared in the reign of TZy- 
phon, that is, at the flood, or 
immediately before it; and 
{peaks of the direful effects of 
it. And our author has endea- 
voured to prove, that the laft 
moft remarkable comet, which 
was feen in thefe parts in the 
year 1680 (whofe revolution 
he computes to be in about 575 
years, and whofe trajeCtory Sir 
Lfaac Newton has delineated), 
was that very comet which 
came by the earth at the be- 
ginning of Noah’s deluge, and 
whieh was the caufe of the 
fame (3). - 


(1) Vid. 
(2) Hifi, nat, j, li, Ce 25° 


by 


a ll 
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by the body of the earth, at the time of the deluge, as to Year of 
involve it in its atmofphere and tail. On which hypothefis, the 
he proceeds to account for the deluge in this manner : world 

He fays, that when the ‘earth had pafled through the _1656. 
tail and atmofphere of the comet, which he fuppofes to Bef. Chr, 
confift of vapours rarefied and expanded in different degrees, 2348. 
and in which it would remain, on calculation, for about 
two hours, it muft have acquired a large cylindrical column 
of vapours, whofe bafis were fomewhat larger than one of 
the earth’s greateft circles, and whofe altitude were equal — 
to the diameter of the comet’s atmofphere: that thefe va- 
pours would be impeded from defcending towards the fun, 
by the earth’s interpofition, and attractive power ; and fo 
would fall down, with great violence, on its furface ; a 
great part of which, being in a very rare and expanded 
condition, after their primary fall, would immediately be 
mounted into the air, and afterwards, on their conden- 
fation, defcend, in violent and outrageous rains, on the face 
of the earth, and very naturally occafion the forty days 
and forty nights rains mentioned by M4Zo/es. 

Tua't the prefence of this comet, as it approached 
and came below the moon, would caufe a double tide, as 
well in the feas above, as in the abyfs below ; that in the 
feas would be lefs confiderable, but the other would be 
vaftly great, and produce mighty effects. For, on the 
neareft approach of the comet, the furface of the abyis 
would put on an elliptic or oval, inftead of its former fphe- 
rical figure ; and the orb of earth, which refted on it, would 
be obliged to accommodate itfelf to that larger oval fur- 
face ; which being impoffible for it to do while it remained 
folid, it muft, of neceffity, inlarge itfelf, and, by the vio- 
tent force of the increafing furface of the abyfs, be f{tretched, 
cracked, and have innumerable fiflures made quite through , 
it ; or, rather, the tide muft open and inlarge thofe fiffures, 
which were produced at the commencement of the di- 
urnal rotation. “Thus would the fountains of the deep be 
broken up, and fufficient gaps made for a communication 
between the aby{s below, and the furface of the earth | 
above ; which was no fooner done, than the fall of the 
cometic waters began, and quickly covered the earth, and 
¢rouded the air with vaft quantities thereof ; which waters, 
being adventitious, and of a prodigious weight, muft prefs 
downwards with a mighty force, and endeavour to fink the 
orb of earth deeper into the abyfs, according as the intire 
weight of each column of earth, and its incumbent water 
" together, did now require, agreeably to the laws of hydro- 

; Po 4 ftatics ; 
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ftatics; which laws he fuppofes not to have been exactly 
complied with at the earth’s firft fubfiding into the abyfs ; 
otherwife he could fcarce have expected any elevation of 
the fubterraneous waters. But fince the lower ftrata of 
‘the earth were, according to him, in a good meafure fettled . 
and confolidated together, before the upper were all formed, 
the whole compages would archwife~{uftain itfelf much 
higher than the law of fpecific gravity would otherwife re- 
quire ; and fo, upon the difruption of the upper earth, its 
feveral columns, as there was room, would fettle them- 
felves lower than they were at firft; and their weight, aug- 
mented by the additional waters of the comet, would 
{queeze and prefs on the furface of the abyfs ; which, being 
a fluid mafs, and incapable of fuftaining a preffure on one 
part, without equally communicating it to all the reft, muft 
burft out, where-ever fuch preflure was. wanting, and throw 
itfelf up the fiffures, through which it would afcend with a 
mighty force, and carry up with it whatever was in its 
~way, whether earth or water ; and thereby add to the quan- 
tity of water already on the face of the earth, and become 
a frefh augmentation of that.deluge which began already 
to overwhelm and deftroy the inhabitants thereof. 

Tue abatement and decreafe of the waters of the de- 
luge, our author fuppofes, was, firft, by a wind, which 
dried up fome; and, fecondly, by their defcent through 
thofe breaches and fiflures (at which part of them had af- 
cended) into the bowels of the earth, which received the 
reft. ‘To which latter, alfo, the wind, by hurrying the 
waters up and down, and fo promoting their lighting into 
the before-mentioned fiflures, was very fubfervient.. The 
air, he grants, could fuftain a very inconfiderable quantity 
in comparifon of the intire mafs: but as he fuppofes the 
antediluvian earth, though it was not deftitute of leffer 
feas and lakes, yet to have had no great ocean, feparating 
one continent from another, and covering fo large a por- 
tion of it, as the prefent earth has' ; he conceives the 
upper region of the earth, being generally dry and porous, 
and of a great thicknefs, was capable of receiving a much 
greater quantity of water than was on the earth at the 
time of the deluge’. 

To this theory objections have been made, as well as 
to the former: for, though there are fome furprifing cos 
incidents, which make it, indeed, probable, that a comet 


a WuisTon’s theory, p. 376, &c. 380, &¢. T Ibid. p. 
974. Seealfop.61,  * Ibid, p. 401, &c. 
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did really come very near, and palled by the earth when Year of 
the deluge began, and might caufe a prodigious tide in the the 
fea, and in the abyfs; yet it has been thought fomewhat world 
ftrange, that the fwelling of the aby{s fhould have fuch an, 1656. 
effet as to make convenient fiffures in the folid cruft of Bef Chr. 
earth which inclofed it, without fhattering its whole frame. , 7348: 
Nor has the theorift’s account of draining off the waters 

from the furface of the earth, been judged fatisfa€tory ; it 

being difficult to conceive, that thofe fubterraneous cavities, 
which, he fuppofes, could contain but a fmall proportion of 

the waters requifite to make the deluge, fhould yet be ca- 

pable of receiving the greateft part of them when it was 

over. Thefe difficulties, however, might poflibly receive 

a folution: but the greateft objection of all is, that it is 

far from being clear, whether the atmofphere of a comet 

be a watery fubftance, or no; or, if it were, that it fhould 

afford fuch a vaft quantity of water as the theory has oc- 

cafion for, on the earth’s bare pafling through it. For it is 

faid, the obfervations of the moft curious inguirers make it 

not improbable, that the circle about the body of the co- 

met is nothing but the curling and winding round of the 
{moke, rifing, at firft, to a determinate height from all parts 

of the comet, and then making off to that part of it which 

is oppofite to the fun. And if this opinion be true, the 

earth, by pafling through the atmofphere of the comet, ran 

a greater rifque of a conflagration, than a deluge'. - 

Ir feems, therefore, after all, that the divine affiftance The mo/t 

muft be called in, on this occafion. For though the waters, “onal 
which covered the earth at the creation, might be fufficient eee of 
to cover it again ; yet how this fhould be effected by mere’”? “48¢- 
natural means, cannot be conceived. The waters which 

were fufpended in the clouds might, indeed, defcend upon 

the earth, and that in cataracts, or fpouts of water (as the 
Septuagint interpret the windows of heaven), like thofe in 

the Indies, where the clouds frequently, inftead of drop- 

ping, fall, with a terrible violence, in a kind of torrent; 

and this alone might caufe a great inundation in the lower 
grounds: but as the clouds could pour down no more water 

than they had, which would foon be exhaufted at this rate, 
it feems, from the length of the rains continuance, that 

the fhowers were rather moderate, and gradual. The fub- 
terraneous ftores would afford.a much more plentiful fupply 


* Vid. Kerzx’s remarks on Whifton’s theory, and Nicuo.xs’s 
conference, vol. i, « Vid. Parrick’s comment. and Ray 
ubi fup. p. 116. 
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to complete the deluge, and, probably, contain more water 
than enough to drown the world, to a greater height than 
Mofes relates (8) : the only difficulty is, to draw it out of 
the abyfs on the furface of the.earth. And here, fince we 
can affign no natural caufe, we apprehend’ we may, not 
unphilofophically, refolve it into the divine power, which 
might, on this occafion, fo far controul (no greater a mi- 
racle than that of continuing) the ufual courfe of nature, 
as to effect its purpofe. And, indeed, the event was fo ex- 
traordinary, and the confequences thereof fo confiderable, 
that it is very reafonable to believe Gop did, in an efpecial 
manner, interpofe therein. The Stoics, who fuppofed al- 
ternate deftruétions of the earth by fire and water, made no 
doubt of the poffibility of a general deluge. ‘* There are 
<< yaft lakes,” fays Seneca, ‘* which we do not fee; great 
part of the fea lies hidden and concealed, and many ri- 
vers glide in fecret: fo that there may be caufes of a de- 
luge on all fides, when fome waters fow in under the 
earth, others flow round about it, and, being long pent 
up, overwhelm it ; and as our bodies fometimes diflolve 
into fweat, fo the earth fhall melt, and, without the 
help of other caufes, fhall find in itfelf what fhall drown 
it; there being in all places, both openly and fecretly, 
both from above, and from beneath, an eruption of wa- 
© ters, ready to overflow and deftroy it.” 
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(S) Though Sir 7. Raleigh 
(1) allows thirty miles for the 
height of the mountains, yet 
the higheft in the world will not 
be found to be above five direé&t 
miles in height. Ofmpus, whofe 
height is fo extolled by the po- 
ets, does not exceed a mile and 
an half perpendicular,and about 
feventy paces. Mount Athos, 
which is faid to caft its fhade 
into the ifle of Lemnos (accord- 
ing toP/izy eighty-feven miles), 
js not above two miles in height; 
nor Caxcafus much more (2) : 


(1) HA. of th 


Zo Uae Gue 


feels orig. facr. pi 554, Gee 


world, booki. ci 7. § 6. 
3) Vid. Varen, geogr, ly i, €. TOs prope 30, 


nay, the pike of Teneriff, re- 
puted the higheft mountain in 
the world, may be afcended in 
three days (according to the 
proportion of eight furlongs to 
a day’s journey), which makes 
it about the height of a Germaz 
mile perpendicular (3). And 
the Spaniards affirm, that the 
Andes, thofe lofty mountains of 
Peru, in comparifon of which, 
they fay, the 4/ps are but cot- 
tages, may be afcended in four 
days compafs (4). 


(2) Vid. Voff. in Molam, 
(4) Stilling- 
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Havine thus confidered the efficient caufes of the de-Year of 
luge, we muft, next, take a view of the ark, whereby the 
Noah and his family were delivered from this deftruGtion, © world 
| ~ WE might prefume, if Ado/es had not told us fo, that a_ 1656. 
veffel proportionable, and adapted to the ufe defigned, muft Bef. Chr. 
have been of more than human contrivance, and built by 2348. 
the direétion of Gop himfelf. The length of it was geoph ee Mea « 
cubits, the breadth 50, and the height 30: but what was 0", 
the exact meafure of the cubit here mentioned, is dilputed. 7. 5 
Some, fearing the capacity of the ark would be otherwif fp 
> Sibyl ee eas be TWHE and figure. 

too {mall for the intended purpofe, have inlarged the dimen 
fions; even to extravagance (T): but the general opinion 
of learned men is, that they were but common cubits *, 
one of which, though formerly fuppofed equal to eighteen 
of our inches Y, is now allowed to contain almof 22. or, 
more exactly, 21. 888 7: according to which meafure, the 
ark muft have been 547.2 Englif feet long, gi. 2 broad, 

_ add 54.72 high; and the folid contents 2,730,781.9008 
feet ; almoft double to what they would be by the former 
computation. The form of it was an oblong fquare, or 
parallelepiped, with a flat bottom, and a floped roof raifed 
a cubit in the middle*. It had neither fails nor rudder, nor 


* Vid. Burezon. de arca Noe. . Poote’s fynopfis, in loc. 
y Vid. Bernarp. de menfuris & ponder, antiq. 1. iii, Z See 
the preface, . 2 Genef. vi. 14, 15,16. Ibid. ver. 14. 16. 


(T) When Cel/us objected, 


_ that the ark was a monfter, 


with all things in its belly (1), 
Origen an{wered, that the ark 


was like a great city, whofe. 


bafe was 90,000 cubits long, 
and 25,000 broad f2) 5 but in 
another place he is more mo- 
derate, and, without increafing 
the number of the Mo/aic cubits, 
fuppofes they were geometrical 


® cubits, each containing fix ordi- 


- 


ay ey 


nary cubits (3) ; which laft opi- 
nion is approved by St. Auftin 
(4). Some, who cannot digeft 
thefe geometrical cubits, fup- 
pofe, the ark was meafured by a 


(1) "Aaackcloy daavla Zvdov Execay. 
iv. Vid. Kircher, de arca Noe, ¢. 8. (3) Idem bomil. 2. in Genif. 
. bivit, Dei, 1 xv. c. 27. 


degg, diff, pate. tom b excre, 174 TF. 10s 


larger cubit of three feet (5), 
or by the facred cubit, which 
was larger, by a hands-breadth, 
than the common cubit (6), all 
without the leaft ground or in- 
timation, to that purpofe, in 
the facred hiftorian. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh (7) fuppofes the 
antediluvian cubit was larger 
than that which was afterwards 


in ufe ; becaufe, as he imagines, * 


mankind were then of a larger 
ftature. Butthis gains noroom 
in the ark, becaufe the bulk of 
its cargo muft have been in- 
creafed in proportion, 


(2) Origen,. cont, Celf, I. 


(5) Capel bift. fe (9) vile Het 

- (5) Gapel biff. ach. p 30+ id, Fet- 
(7) Ubi fiup. f 9. 

Was 
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Year of was it made fharp, fo as to cut the water: which form, as 

the it was admirably contrived for lying fteadily on. the water 

world without rolling, which might have endangered the lives of. 

1656. the animals within it ; fo it was very unfit for fwimming to 

Bef. Chr. , great diftance, or for riding in a boifterous fea. It con-. 

2348. {ited of three ftories, each of which, abating the thick- 

t7V? nefs of the floors, might be about eighteen feet high, and 

was partitioned into a great many rooms, or apartments. 

This veflel was, without doubt, fo contrived, as to have 

the air, and light on all fides (U); though the particular. 

conftru@tion of the windows be not mentioned ; and the 

whole feems to have had another covering befides the roof, 
probably made of fkins, like that of the tabernacle (W). 

Tuart the fpace in the ark was abundantly fufficient 

to contain both Noah and his family, and the animals, 

and all neceffary provifions for them, does evidently ap~ 


pear from the geometrical calculations of learned men 


(U) There are various tranf- 
lations of the word WY /ehar 
(8), which is found but once 


. In the whole bible, in this 


fenfe. Our verfion renders it 
window, as it feems very pro- 
perly ; for the root in the Cha/- 
dee fignifies, to jhine, ar, to 
give light; wherefore one of 
the paraphrafts (g) imagines /o- 
bar to have been a precious 
ftone, or carbuncle, which No- 
ab was to fetch from the river 
Phifon; to illuminate the ark. 
From the following words, and 
in a cubit fhalt thou fnifh it 
above, fome have fuppofed the 
window was to have been a cu- 
bit fquare, or but a cubit high, 
which would have been much 
too f{mall; but the relative :# 
being in the Hebrew of the fe- 
minine gender, and /ebar of 
the mafculine, thofe two words 
cannot agree; and therefore 
the proper antecedent feems to 


(8) Genef. yi, 16. 


(9) Fonathan, 


(X), 


who 


be the ark, which was to be 
covered with a roof, raifed a 
cubit high in the middle. ™ 

(W) Noah is faid, after the 
flood, to have removed the co- 
vering of the ark (10); which 
cannot well be fuppofed to have 
been the roof, but fomething 
flung over it, like that of the 
tabernacle, which is expreffed 
by the fame Hebrew word ; and 
the ufe of it was probably to 
hang over and defend the win- 
dows in bad weather. 

(X) Bifhop Wilkins has re- 
duced the number of fpecies of 
animals, which, at firft view, 
may feem almoft infinite, with- 
in very moderate bounds; he 
reckons they do not amount to 
one hundred of quadrupeds, and 
two hundred of birds; and of 
thefe muft be excepted fuch as 
live in the water, fuch as pro- 
ceed from a mixture of dif- 
ferent fpecies, and fuch as 


(10) Genef, viii, 13. 


change 
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who have yet generally fuppofed the length of the cubit Year of 
to have been but eighteen inches ; whereas, if we take the 
the dimenfions according to the larger meafure above-men- world 


tioned, the whole capacity will be nearly doubled “, as may _ 1656. 
Bef. Chr. 


be eafily proved. 


Bu Tf another objection has been raifed againft the pre- 
fervation of animals in the ark, which may not be fo eafily 
an{wered ; and that is, how the unknown kinds of fer- 
pents in Brafil, the flow-bellied creature of the Indies, and 
all thofe ftrange fpecies of animals feen in the Weft- Indies 
fhould either come into the ark, or be conveyed out of it 
into thofe countries which are divided from that continent 
where Noah was, by fo vaft an ocean on one fide, and at 
leaft fo large a track of land on the other (fuppofing a 
paflage out of one continent to the other, which has hot 
been yet difcovered) ; and fome animals cannot live out of 
the particular clime wherein they are *. But to this it may 
be anfwered, that it is probable, that the temperature of 
‘the air, before the deluge, was fo equal and ferene, that 
all kinds, even of the American animals, might live and be 
found in thofe parts of 4a when Noah went into the ark, 
though none of them could bear the climate fince, by rea- 
fon of the change in nature. The great difficulty is, how 

.to get them into America after the flood was over: and 


€ Buteo. de arca Noe. 
real character. 


_ change their colour, fhape, and 
.fize, by changing their cli- 
mate; and thence, in different 
‘countries, feem to be of differ- 
ent {pecies, when they are not. 
He afterwards enters intoa par- 
ticular detail of the animals, 
the quantity of food neceffary 
for them, and of the capacity 
_and proportion of the ark ; and 
concludes, there was room 
enough, and to fpare: where- 
upon he obferves, that had the 
moft fkilful mathematicians and 
philofophers been fet to con- 
fult what proportions a veffel 


Bifhop Wixins’s eflay towards a 
4 Vid. PELerizR differt. fur l’arche de Noe. 
© STILLINGFLEET’s orig. facr. 1, 


ili. €. 4. p. 542. 


defigned for fuch an ufe fhould 
have in the feveral parts of it, 
they could not have pitched on 
any more fuitable to the pur- 
pofe than thofe mentioned by 
Mofes (1). It is not to be ex- 
pected we fhould here examine 
the feveral plans given of the 
ark, which may ferve indeed to 
fhew us the poffible, but not 


‘the real difpofition of it: how- 


ever, for the reader’s fatisfac- 
tion, we have inferted a view 
of the ark, according to that 
plan which feems to us moft 
likely to be the true one. 


(1) Wilkina’s effay, Ge, See allo Temporarins, chronolog, demorfir. lib. i. 
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here we mutt confefs we cannot well teli how that was 
done, any more than we can by what means America was 
peopled: and yet even thofe who contend for a partial de- . 


1656. luge, allow the inhabitants of that country to be defcend- 
Bef. Chr. ents of Noah (Y). 


2348. 


its mate- 
rials. 


THE timber of which the ark was framed, Mofes calls 
gopher wood‘; but what tree the gopher was (Z), is 
controverted. Some will have it the cedar 8, others the 
pine *, fome the box i, and others, particularly the M4- 
hammedans, the Indian plane-tree*: but they feem to be 
in the right, who fuppofe it to be the cyprefs!; which, be- 
fides the refemblance in name, is allowed to be a very pro- 
per fort of timber for the building of fhips ™, and not fub- 
ject to rot”. To preferve it from leaking, Noah was di- 
rected to {mear it with pitch both within and without’; 
which requiring a very large quantity, fome have fuppofed 
it to be not pitch, but bitumen, fuch as was ufed in the 
building the tower of Babel: awhich ‘is probable enough, 
tho’ Adofes ufes a different word in that place. 


£ Genef. vi. 14. & Targum of Onxetos, and moft of the 
old rabbins. >» Munster. i Scholiaft. Grec. k Eu- 
TYCH. p. 34. D’Herper. p. 675. | Futrer mifcell. 1. iv. 
c. 5. Bocwarr, phaleg. lib. i. c. 4, 9™ Vid. Prurarca, 
fympof. lib. i. quai. 2. Vecer. 1. iv. ¢. 34. PLaTo de le- 
gib. 1. 4. 2 Vitruvedl. ice, 


orurasT. hift. plant, 1. v.c. 5. 


(Y) Mr. Whiffon thinks it 
moft probable, that fome were 
preferved from the deluge in 
the American continent as well 
as in this, though we have no 
‘records left among them to give 
us notice of it. The filence of 
the facred hiftorian as to that 
world, he takes to be no ob- 
jection; becaufe he fuppofes 
the whole earth of Mofes com- 
prehends no more than the then 
known parts of the world (2). 

(Z) Aben Exra and Kimchi 
only fay it is a fort of wood 
fo called, which is light, and 
{wims on the water. The Vx/- 


(2) Whifton’s theory, ps 409, &e, 
de fept. interp. Cy 11, 


g. Pun. lL. xvi. c. 40. Tue- 


gate and Septuagint take the 
word gopher not to denote the 
{pecies of timber, butfor an ad- 
jective ; the firft tranflating Zg- 
na levigata, /moathed or planed 
timber, and the other, Zdaa 
TiTptyave, fquare timber (3). 


FP offius endeavours to prove,that 


the expreffion of this laft ver-— 
fion fignifies not timber f{quared 
by the workman; but fuch fort 
of trees whofe branches fhoot. 
quadrangularly, or by four and 
four, at equal diftances from 
the earth. Of which kind are 
the pine, fir, cedar, and fome 
others ; but not the cyprefs ; 4). 

(3) Vid, Butych. p. 34. (4) Moff. 


Nor 
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Nor is there lefs difagreement as to the place where the Year of 


ark was built, and the time fpent thercin. One fuppofes 
it was built in Pale/fine, and that Noah planted the cedars 
of which he made it, in the plains of Sedom°; another 
takes it to have been built near mount Cauca/us,’ on the 


confines of India’; and a third, in China. where he ima-. 


the 
world 
1666. 
Bef. Chr. 
2343. 


gines Noah dwelt before the flood’: but the place feems Pisxe 
rather to have been fomewhere near Eden ; from whence yh 


it is to be prefumed Noah would not remove far, though 
not for the reafon alleged by fome', wiz. becaufe he was 
the eldeft fon in a lineal defcent from Seth, which is no 
way certain from Scripture; nor can we think it was far 
from Ararat, where the ark refted, that being a veffel 
which could not be driven to a great diftance. It was 
therefore probably built in Chaldza, in the territories of 
Balylon * ; where there was fo great a quantity of cyprefs 
in the groves and gardens in Alexander’s time, that that 
prince built a whole fleet out of it for want of other tim- 
ber‘. And this conjeéture is confirmed by the Chaldean 
tradition, which makes Xi/uthrus fail from that country *. 


As to the time, a rabbin fays, the ark was fifty-two Axd in 
years in building”; the fathers and oriental authors, an what 
hundred*, becaufe Noah is faid to be five hundred years old, *”¢- 


before any mention is made of the ark ¥. Some from the 
words of St. Peter, that the long-fuffering of Gon waited 
while ‘the ark was preparing*, fuppofe Noah was employed 
therein the whole time of forbearance?, which was one 
hundred and twenty years >: and others think the time 
much fhorter, becaufe Noah’s three fons, the eldeft of 
whom was born in his five hundredth year, are not only 
mentioned before the directions given for the ark, but they 
and their wives are ordered to be taken into the ark in 
thofe very direétions® , which feems to imply they were 
then married ; and yet they had no children till after the 
flood, unlefs they perifhed in the deluge. But there is no 


© Jacos. Epessen. apud Barcepham, de parad. part i. ce. 
14. p. 38. P Temporarius chronol. demonft. 1. i. 
3 Wuiston’s theory, p. 387, &c. t Dr. WELLS’s ‘geogr. 
of the Old Teft. vol. i. p. 65. *Vid. Bocuarr. ubi fupra. 
Herpece. hift. patr. tom. i. exerc. xvii. § 20. ' Srrazo, |. 
xvi. p. 1072, & 1076. Arrian. de exped. Alex. 1. vii, 4 See 
before, p. 194, 195, &c. W R. Evizzer pirke, c.23. * Ori- 
ern. Grecor. Aucustin. &c. Eumacin. p. 11. Y Genef. 
Wi-G2; 2 2 Pet. ill. 20. 4 Beprorp’s Scripture chronol. 
p. 21, Vid. R. Sonomon. > Genef, vi, 3, © Ibid, ver. 18. 


fuch 
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‘fuch connexion or exact order of time kept in this whole 
narration, as to éftablifh any of thefe conjectures. All we 
can affirm, is, that fuch a veffel as the ark, and the ne- 
ceflary preparations of timber for it, could not be the 
work of a few years. 

Noah,@c. THe appointed time of the deluge being come, and 
enter into aj] things in readinefs, Noah, at Gop’s command, went 


the ark, into the ark with his wife, his fons, and his daughters-in- 
and the law (A); and he took in to him, purfuant to the divine 
food be- directions, 
gi4s. 


(A) Itis certain, both from 
the teftimony of Mo/es and St. 
Peter (1) that eight perfons, 
and no more, were faved in the 
ark; and though there be a 
tradition among the Moham- 
medans to the fame effect, 
which is faid to have been re- 
ceived from their prophet him- 
felf, yet others of them report 
this number varioufly: fome 
fay they were but fix; others 
ten ; others twelve ; others 
feventy - eight ; others four- 
fcore ; half. men and half wo- 
men (2) ; and that one of 
them was the elder Ferhbam 
(3), the preferver, as fome 
pretend, of the Arabian lan- 
guage. But it is ‘more extra- 
ordinary, that a Chriftian wri- 
ter fhould increafe the number 
of Noah’s family, by fuppofing 
he had daughters of his own, 
and their hufbands, his fons-in- 
law, with him in the ark (4). 
The Mohammedans, on the 
other hand, alfo tell us, that 
the family of Noah were not all 
faved ; but that one of his fons, 


(2) 1s Pet. iit. 20. 
xi. ver. 40. Ebn Shobnab. 


ke’ ddin. 
foel Hakkab, p. 92. 


ch 
(7) D’Herbel. bibl. orient, p. 676. 
(9) Al kiran, c, xi. vers 42. (10) Fallalo’ddin, & Al. 


named Yam (5), or Canaae 
(6), whom fome make his 
grandfon, and the fon of Ham 
(7), and others his wife’s fon 
by another hufband (8), pe- 
rifhed in the flood. The £o- 
ran fays, Noah called to his 
fon from the ark, faying, Em- 
bark with us, my fon, and flay 
not with the unbelievers: he 
anfwered, J will get on a moun- 
tain, which will fecure me 
from the waters: to which 
Noah replied, There is no fe- 
curity this day againf? the de- 
cree of Gov, unlefs for them 
on whom he feall have mercy. 
And immediately a wave fepa- 
rating them, he was drowned 
(9). Some commentators (10) 
add, that Noaé’s wife like- 
wife perifhed with her fon. 
The eaftern authors differ as 
to the name of Noah's wife. 
Some of the ‘Feavs call her Tz- 
fiah, or Arifafah (11) 3 others 
fay fhe was Naamah, the 
daughter of Lamech (12), of 
the race of Cain. The Gro- 
fics called her Noria ; for 


(2) Al Zamakhpbari & Fallaloddin in alcor. e¢. 
(3) Idem. 
Heidegg. bift. patr. tom, i. exerc. 17. §2 


(4) Oxf. Manafis apud 
(5) Ebn Shobnab. (6) Fallan 
(3). Al Zamakbfbari., 
Zamakhjp, (41) Shale 


(12) Berefhit rabbab, & Shalfbel, Hakkab, p. 7. 


which 
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dire@tions, of all kinds of beafts, and of fowls, and of Year of 
)every-thing that creepeth on the earth ; of the unclean by 
pairs, and of the clean by fevens, the male and his fe- world 


male *(B). 


Noah went into the ark in the fix hundredth 


4 Genef. vii. 7. and 2, &c. 


which Epiphanius (13) repre- 
hends them, and fays her name 
was Barthenos. Eutychius tells 
us Noah’s wife was Haica/, the 
daughter of Namu/fa, the fon of 
Enoch; and that Shem’s wife 
was named Sa/i?; Ham’s, Nab- 
fat; and Faphet’s, Arififah; 
and that they were all three 
the daughters of Methu/elah 
(14). But thefe deferve the 
fame credit as the Sibyl, who 
pretends fhe was in the ark with 
Noah, being one of his daugh- 
ters-in-law (15). 

The eaftern authors add, 
that Noah, in purfuance of the 
directions of 4dam, handed to 
him for that purpofe (16), 
took the body of that patriarch 
with him into the ark, and 
placed it in the midft of the 
veffel, asa barrier between the 
men and the women, who had 
no commerce during the de- 
luge (17). 

(A) It is a doubt whether 
there went into the ark but feven 
of every clean, and two of every 
unclean fpecies, or fourteen of 
the firft, and four of the laft. 
Some adhere to the former ex- 
pofition (18), and others to 
the latter (19), which feems 
to be the natural fenfe of the 


Hebrew words, feven and fe- 
ven; and ¢avo and two; the 
male and his female(20). Be- 
fides, if there were but feven of 
the clean beafts, one muft have 
been without a mate ; and if we 
anfwer, that the odd one was 
for facrifice (21), it is more’ 
than Mo/es tells us; who, on 
the contrary, repeats it, that 
the animals all went in by pairs, 
If this be admitted, the capa 
city which we have allowed the 
ark, being double to what bi- 
fhop Wilkins computes it, will 
be no more than neceflary for 
double the number of animals; 
efpecially if we confider the 
birds went in by fevenst’unlefs 
the diftinguifhing word clean, 
which is inferted in the Sama- 
ritan text, and in the Septua- 
gint and Syriac verfions, fhould 
be fupplied in the Hebrew (23). 
If it be afked by what means 
Noah got all thefe animals to- 
gether into the ark, the beit an- 
{wer that has been given is, that 
they came voluntarily, bya fu- 
pernatural impulfe from Gop 
(1); which feems to be inti- 
mated by the words of Scrip- 
ture (2): though others fuppofe 
it was done by the affiftance of 


angels (3). 


Hieronym. cont. Fovin. hii. Ge. (19) Fue 
7 (20) Genef. vii. 2. 1) Theow 
(23) Vide 


1) Vid, Philon. Fud. de vita 
ubi fup. (2) Ge 


year 


the 


1656. 


Bef. Chr, 


2348. 
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Year of year, of his age, on the feventeenth day of the fecond 


the 
world 
1656. 


month¢, which anfwers to our feventh of December (B), 


while the reft of mankind were in the height of fecurity, 
and, contemning the repeated admonitions of Noah, did eat 


Bef. Chr. and drink, did marry wives, and were given in marriage, 


2348. 


The wa- 
ters af- 
Swage. 


until the flood came and deftroyed them all‘. For on the 
felf-{ame day were all the fountains of the great deep broken 
up, and the windows of heaven were opened ; and the rain 
was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. “Ihe waters 
of the flood continued gradually to increafe for five months, 
till they reached their utmoft height, which was fifteen cu- 
bits, or upwards, or twenty-feven foot, above the tops of the 
higheft mountains ; but they feem to have been free from 
ftorms, or violent commotions, and to have raifed and car- 
ried the ark gently along ; that veflel, as has been obferved, 
being unable to abide a ftormy fea. . 

AT the end of the five months, Gop caufed a wind to 
pafs over the earth, and the waters began to aflwage, the 


¢ Genef. vii. 6. 11. 13. 


(B) Several writers have 
fallen into miftakes as to the 
day when the flood began, by 
computing from the vernal 
equinox: but fince the antedi- 
luvian year indifputably com- 
menced from the autumnal 
equinox, the twenty-feventh 
day of the fecond month will 
fall, according to the Hebrew 
calculation, on the feventh of 
December, as archbifhop User 
computes, whom we follow 
(4); on the fixth of November, 
as others reckon (5); or on the 
twenty-eighth of Nowember, 
which is the calculation of 
Mr. Whifton (6). 

It isremarkable, that the day 
afligned by Mo/es for the be- 
ginning of the deluge, agrees 
exactly with the day wherein 


(4) Annal. ad A.M. 1656. 
218. 


4 


I (5) Vid. Cleric. in loc. 
(7) Plat, de Ifide & Oftride, ~.356, D. 
ment, in Ii, epid. (9) £62 Sdohnab, 


£ Mat. xxiv. 38. Luke xvii. 27. 


Plutarch tells us Ofris went 
into the ark, viz. the feven- 
teenth of Athyr, which month 
is the fecond after the autumnal 
equinox, the fun then paffing 
through Scorpius (7). Nor 


does it differ above a day or 


two from that fet down by Be- 
rofus, if we allow what pro- 
bably may have been the cafe, 
that that writer, or his tranf- 
cribers, fell into the miftake 
above-mentioned, and fuppofed 
the flood began the fecond 
month from the vernal equi- 
nox, which was Defus (8); 
whereas the. true month was 
Apellzus, the fecond from the 
autumnal equinox. 


The Mohammedaas fay the- 


flood began the tenth of Rajeb 
(9)- 


(6) Theory, p. 
(8) Vid. Gale tee 


. twe 


\ 


§ 
5 
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_ two fources which fed them being ftopped and reftrained, Year of 
On the very firft day of their decreafe, viz. the feven- the 
‘teenth day of the feventh month, or the fixth of May, they world 
fell fo much, that the ark refted on the mountains of 4ra- _ 1656: 
vat: and by the firft of the tenth month, or nineteenth of Bef Chr- 
July, the tops of the neighbouring mountains began to ap- 234%: 

pear. Forty days after, or about the twenty-eighth of 
Auguft; Noah, the better to judge of the height of the 
waters, opened the window or lattice of the room where 
the birds were-kept, and let out a raven(C), which flew 
to and fro till the earth was dry, but gave Noah no fatif- 
factory information; whereupon he fent out a dove (D) 
three feveral times, ftaying feven days between each. The 
firft time the dove quickly returned, finding no place dry 
enough for her to reft on; the fecond time fhe came back 
in the evening, bringing in her mouth an olive-leaf plucked 


(C) The raven is fuppofed 


nefs, her flying far, feeding on 
to have been fent out, becaufe 


the ground, and returning to 


_' Noah thought the fmell of the 
carcafes would tempt him to 
fly to fome diftance (10); in- 
ftead of which, he kept ho- 
vering about the ark ; having 
fome jealoufy, as the Feaws pre- 
tend, of his mate (11). Though 
the Hebrew fays the raven re- 
turned again, yet, according 
to the Septuagint, Syriac, and 
_ Vulgate verfions, he did not re- 
turn; wherefore it is thought 
he perifhed in the waters (12). 
The rabbins have framed a 
dialogue on this occafion be- 
tween Noah and the raven; 
who afking why he was picked 
out to be fent on that errand, 
Noah told him, becaufe the 
world might well be without 
ravens, which were neither fit 
for food, nor for facrifice (13). 
(D) The dove was proba. 
bly fent becaufe of her tame- 


(10) Vid. Bochart. bieroz. part. ii. Lit, c. 125 
(13) Berefbit rabbab. § 33. 
(15) Berefbit rabbab.ubt fup. 


(12) Vid. Bochart. ubi fup. 
chart. ubi fup. 1 i. c. 6 
ubi fup. 

pe 968. 


(17) See before, p. 195» 


her neft from the greateft di- 
ftance (14). Some of the 
‘ews pretend fhe took the olive- 
leaf from paradife, others from 
mount Odwet ; for they ima- 
gine Judea was not drowned in 
the deluge (15). From the 
olive-leaf Noah might infer, 
that. the lower hills, where 
thofe trees chiefly grow, were 
left by the waters, and that the 
vegetables were not totally de- 
flroyed(16). The Chaldzan 
tradition agrees with the Mo- 
faic hiftory in the circumftance 
of the birds being fent out by 
Xifuthrus (17). And Plutarch 
fays, that, according to the 
mythologifts, a dove was let 
out of the ark; and that her 
going out was to Deucalion a 
fign of fair weather, and her 
return of foul (18). 


(11) In aguddah. 

(14) Bo- 
(16) Bochart. 
(18) Plutar@d. de folert, animal. 
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Year of 
' the 
world 
1657. 

Bef. Chr. 
2347. 


Cand 
Noah,&e. 
leave the 
ark, 


The Per- 
fian and 
Indian 
traditions 
of the 
food. 
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off, which fhewed a confiderable abatement of the waters ; 
and the third time fhe returned no more. * 

Ow the firft day of the firft month, anfwering to our 
twenty-third of Oéfober, in the fix hundredth and firft year 
of Noah’s life, that patriarch removed the covering of the 


ark, to have a more extended view, and faw the furface | 
of the earth was cleared of the waters: however, he ftayed — 


fome time longer in the ark, till the twenty-feventh of the 
fecond month, or the eighteenth of December, when by 
Gop’s direction he came out of the ark, with his family, 
and all that were with him, having remained therein a year 
and ten days, according to the antediluvian computation ; 
and, according to the prefent, a full year, or three hundred 
fixty-five days &. 

We fhall conclude this fection with adding a word or 
two concerning the Perfian and Indian traditions relating to 
the deluge. 

AN eaftern writer tells us, that fome of thofe who em- 
brace the AZagian religion are faid to deny the flood, or at 
leaft the univerfality of it; pretending, that it reached no 
farther than a cliff near Hulwan', a city of Irak, bordering 
on Curdefian. Yet the orthodox among them acknow- 
lege this general deftruction by water, wherein all man- 
kind. perifhed, except fome few that were preferved by 
providence; and that it was fent by Gop to punifh the 
crimes of mankind ; one-of whom, named Maleus, was a 
monfter of wickednefs. and impiety. One odd circum- 
ftance mentioned by them is, that the firft waters of the 
deluge gufhed out of the oven (E) of a certain old woman, 
named Zala Cufa', 

We are told, by the fame author, that the Indians ac- 
knowlege no deluge: but this muft not be underftood of 


& Genef. vii. and viii. h Epn. SHOHNAH. i Vid. Hype 
de rel. vet. Perfar. c. 10. and Lorp’s account of the religion of the 
Perfes, pi. 


(E) Mohammed has borrow- 


ed this circumftance, and in- 
ferted it in his koran (1). The 
commentators fay, it was the 
fign by which Noah knew 
the flood was coming (2), 
And fome pretend it was the 
fame oven which Ewe made 


(1) Alkoran,.c. xi, ver. 40. and c, xxiii. ver. 2. 


ak, p, 340 


ufe of to bake her bread in, 
being of a form different from 
thofe we ufe, having the mouth 
in the upper part; and that it 
defcended from patriarch to 
patriarch, till it came to Noah 


(3's 


(2) Vid, Mashée in 
all ; 


(3) “id. D’ Herbel. bibl, evient, art, Noah, 


3 
4 
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all; for the Bramins fay, that the four tribes, or cafts, of Year of 
_ which the firft race of men confifted, degenerating from the 
their primitive innocence, the prieft neglecting his piety, world 
‘the foldier becoming infolent and tyrannical, the merchant _ 1657- 
practifing deceit in trade, and ufing falfe balances, and the Bef. Chr. 
artizan fpending the profits of his inventions in riot and eg 
excefs; their impiety and wickednefs grew at length to fo 
infufferable an height, that Gonp’s indignation was juftly 
provoked, and he fent a flood, which deftroyed all nations 
without exception: after which, Gop, to repair man- 

kind, created three perfons of greater excellency than thofe 

of the former generation ; to one of whom, named Bre- 

maw, he gave the power of creating men and animals, 

which he executed accordingly ; the firft human pair pro- 
ceeding one from his right fide, the other from his left. 

The man was called AZanow, and the woman Ceteroupa, 

and by them was the earth replenifhed*. It muft be ob- 

ferved, however, that thefe people believe feveral alternate 
deftructions and reparations of mankind; and fome of them 

fay, there have been already no lefs than three deftructions 

by water, and that another is yet to be expected by the fame 
elementl. 


See ond, ee VL 


Of the fiate of the antediluvian world, and the changes 
made in the earth by the deluge. 


W E cannot difmifs the hiftory of the old world, with- Of rhe 
out taking a tranfient view of the antediluvian ftate fare of 
of mankind, and of the alterations which have been wrought #4 o/d 
in nature by the flood. world. 
THe religion, policy, arts and fciences, of thefe firft 
men, would be a very entertaining fubject, if the greateft 
part of what can be faid on thefe heads was not reducible to 
a few conjectures, os be 
THE only thing we know as to their religious rites is, The reli- 
that they offered facrifices, and that very early, both of gion of the 
the fruits of the earth, and of animals; but whether the antedilu- 
- blood and fleth of the animals, or only their milk and wool, %4”- 
were offered, is a difpute which we fhall confider elfe- 
where. Some have endeavoured to prove, that all the pa- 


k Logp’s difcourfe of the Banian religion, ¢.6.and7. _! Pro- 
pag. of the gofpel in the eaft, parti. lett. 3, See alfo the introd, 
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triarchs from Adam had ftated places, and annual and weekly 
times fet apart for divine worfhip, and allo a feparate main- 
tenance for the priefts; all which particulars may be true, 
though they cannot be made out from the Scripture. But, 
what is more extraordinary, they pretend to tell us the very 
day of the week on which the antediluvian fabbath was kept, 
and that it was the fame with the Chriftian fabbath, or fun- 


yaa 


day*; which notion we fhall, ina proper place, fhew to be | 


very groundlefs and precarious. aa 
OF the arts and fciences of thefe people we have not 


much more to fay. They feem rather to have fpent their — 


time in luxury and wantonnefs, to which the abundant fer- 
tility of the firft earth invited them, than in difcoveries or 
improvements, which, probably, they ftood much lefs in 
need of than their fucceflors. The art of working metals 
was found out by the laft generation of Cain’s line; and 
mufic, which they might be fuppofed to praétife for their 
pleafure, was not brought to any perfection, if invented, 
before the fame generation. Some authors have fuppofed 
aftronomy to have been cultivated by the antediluvians, 


though this is probably owing to a miftake of Fofephus ® +— 


but it is to be prefumed, the progrefs they made therein, or 
in any other fcience, was not extraordinary ; it being even 
very doubtful, whether letters were fo much as known be- 
fore the flood (as will be fhewn in another place), whatever 
is pretended by fome men, who have conceived fo high an 
Opinion of ddam’s knowlege, that they fuppofe it to have 
been almoft univerfal; nor can any thing be inferred from 
the books attributed to that patriarch, or to Seth-and 
£noch*, which are forgeries too grofs to deferve any confj- 
deration. 
As to their politics, and civil conftitutions, we have not 
fo much as any circumftances whereon to build conjec- 
tures. It is probable the patriarchal form of government, 
which certainly was the firft, was fet afide when tyranny 
and . oppreffion began to take place, and much fooner 
among the race of Cain than that of Seth. It feems alfo, 
that their communities were but few, and confifted of vaftly 
larger numbers of people than any formed fince the flood ; 
or rather, it is a queftion, whether, after the union of the 
two great families of Seth and Cain, there were any di- 
ftinétion of civil focieties, or diverfity of regular govern- 


* Smirn’s dodtrine of the church of England, concerning the 
Eorp’s day. Vid. Beororp’s Scripture chronol. p-6. ',® See 
before, p. 169, & 170. * See before, p. 172—174, 

ments 


- 
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ments at all; it is more likely that all mankind then made 
but one great nation, though living in a kind of anarchy, 
divided into feveral diforderly affociations: which, as it 
was almoft the natural confequence of their having, in all. , 
probability, but one common language; fo it was a cireum- 

ftance which greatly contributed to that general corruption, 

which otherwife, perhaps, could not have fo univerfally 
overfpread the antediluvian world. And for this reafon, 

chiefly, as it feems, fo foon as the pofterity of Noah were 
fufficiently increafed, a plurality of tongues was miracu- 

loufly introduced, in order to divide them into diftinét fo- 

cieties, and thereby prevent any fuch total dépravation for 

the future. 

- Tue flate of the natural world before the flood feems to 

have been exceedingly different from what it is at prefent. 

THE antediluvian world was, in all probability, ftocked The o/¢ 
with a much greater number of inhabitants than the pre- world 
fent earth either a€tually does, or perhaps is capable of con-70re pe 
taining or fupplying. ‘This feems naturally to follow from Pulous and 
the great length of their lives, which exceeding the prefent/”?” 
ftandard of life, in the proportion, at leaft, of ten to Gren” Ls 
the antediluvians muft accordingly, in any long fpace of? ree 
time, double themfelves, at leaft, in about the tenth part 
of the time in which mankind do now double themfelves ; 
for they began to beget children as early, and left off as late, 
in proportion, as men do now ; and the feveral children of 
the fame father feem to have fucceeded as quickly one after 
another, as they ufually do at this day ; and as many ge- 
nerations, which are but fucceflive with us, were cotem- 
porary before the flood, the number of people living on 
the earth at once would be, by that means, fufficiently 
increafed to anfwer any. defect, which might arife from 
other circumftances not confidered. So that, if we make 
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-(F) It is now generally 
owned, and that from good 
obfervations, that mankind do 
double themfelves in. about 
three hundred and fixty, or 
three hundred and feventy 
years; or,allowance being made 
for all, but very uncommon and 
very rare cafes of general wars, 


(x) See Sir W. Petty’s effay on the mu 


fopbical tranfactions, Now 197+ p 597° 


a computation on thofe principles (F), we fhall find, that 
there’ 


famines, plagues, and fuch-like 
defolations, in about four hun- 
dred years (1). So that,allowing 
the period for the doubling of 
mankind, from the creation to 
the deluge, to be ten times 
fhorter, by reafon of their fo 
much longer lives ; if we have 
a feries of forty numbers, be- 


leiplication of mankind ; and the philé~ 


Q 4 ginning 
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there were a confiderable number of people in the world at 
the death of Abel, though their father Adam was not then 
one hundred and thirty years old, and that the number of 
mankind before the deluge would eafily amount to above 
one hundred thoufand millions (even according to the Sa- 
maritan chronology) 3 that is, to twenty times as many 
as our prefent earth has, in all probability, now uponit, or 
can well be fuppofed capable of maintaining in its prefent 
conftitution?, From whence it follows, that, to fuftain fo 
much larger a number of inhabitants (befides the brute ani- 
mals, which were, very probably, as numerous in propor- 
tion), the earth muft have been much more fruitful be-’ 
fore that defolation than it has been fince® ; though it was 


¢ Wuisron’s theory, p. 246, &c. © Ibid. p. 256. 


ginning at two (for fo many 
Gop created himfelf at firft), 
and doubling themfelves in for- 
ty, or, for convenience, in for- 
ty-one years at a mean, or one 
age with another, till the de- 


. luge, we fhall, in fome degree, 


obtain the {um total of mankind 
at the deluge, and alfo in the 


though this period of doubling 
mutt ftill‘have been much fhort- 
er in the earlieft, and longer in 
the lateft times of the interval - 
which computation Mr, Whi 
ton (2), to whom we are 
obliged for thefe obfervations, 
has given us in the following 
table. 


feveral ages before that time ; 


PSVERSER | S SS FR S 

22 si Shs a gi S$ § 
aed RAS, ae a> BS 

Pe ae ee 23097,152 420 40 20 

8 6. 4s 4,194,304 462 42 21 

FG. S12 6°38 8,388,608 506 44 22 

$2 ‘20 8 4 16,777,216 552 46 23 

64 3010 ¢§ 332554432 600 48 24 

128 42 12 6 67,108,864 650 50 25. 

256 5614 7 134,217,728 | 702 52 26 

512 7216 8 268,435,456 756 54 27 

1,024 90 18 g 536,870,912 812 56 28 

2,048 110 20 10 1,073,741,824 870 58 29 

4,096 132 22 11 251472483,648 930 60 3q 

8,192 156 24:12 45294,967,296 992 62 31 

16,384 182 26 13 8,589,934,592 1056 64 32. 

32,768 210 28 14 17,179,869,184 1122 66 33 

55536 240 30 15 34,3595738,368 1190 68 34 

131,072 272 32 16 68,719,476,736 1260 70 ey 

262,144 306 34.17 — 137,438,953,472 1332 72 30 

$24,288 342 36 18 274,877,906,944 1406 74 37 

1048)575 380 38 19 549,755,813,888 1482 76 38 


(2) Theory of rhe earth, pr 249. 
| then 
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then barren, in comparifon of its primitive fertility before 
the fall. 

One of the moft extraordinary circumftances which oc- Of the lon- 

curs in the antediluvian hiftory is, the vaft length of mens gewity of 
lives in thofe firft ages in comparifon of our own. Few the antedi- 
now arrive to eighty or an hundred years, whereas before /uvians. 
the flood they frequently lived to near a thoufand ; a dif- 
proportion almoft incredible, were it not inconteftably cer- 
tain from the joint teftimonies of facred and profane wri- 
ters (G), whofe authority in this point being not to be eluded, 
fome, to reconcile the matter with probability, have ima- 
gined that the ages of thofe firft men might poffibly be com- 
puted not by folar years, but months‘, which reduces the 
length of their lives rather to a fhorter period than our own. 
But for this there is not the leaft foundation ; befides the 
many abfurdities that would thence follow, fuch as their be- 
getting children at about fix years of age, as fome of them 
in that cafe muft have done, and the contraction of the 
whole interval between the creation and the deluge to con- 
fiderably lefs than two hundred years, even according to 
the larger computation of the Septuagint. : 

Tue caufes of this longevity are varioufly affigned : The caufes 
fome have imputed it to the fobriety of the antediluvians, oft. 
and the fimplicity of their diet; that they eat no flefh (H), 
and had none of thofe provocations to gluttony, which 
wit and vice have fince invented. ‘This, were it true, 


J 


£ Varro, apud Laétant. inft. divin. l.ii.c.12. Vid. Au- 
cusTin. de civit. Dei, 1. xv. c. 12- 


(G) Fofephus reckons up the 
teflimonies of Manetho, Bero- 
Sus, Mochus, Hefticus, Ferom 
the Egyptian, and the writers 
of the Phenician antiquities. 
He fays alfo, that He/iod, Heca- 
teus, Hellanicus, Acufilaus,Epho- 
rus, and Nicolaus, wrote that the 
antients lived a thoufand years 
(1). Of all which teftimonies, 
we have none now extant, ex- 
cept only that of He/iod (2). 


(1) Fofepb. ant. Li. c.4. 
(3) Beverovicius thef. fanitat, 1, iii. 


(H) A learned phyfician has 
advanced a very contrary opi- 
nion. Among feveral caufes 
of the longevity of the firft 
men, enumerated by him, one 
is, their eating of raw flefh; 
the moft nourifhing and beft 
parts whereof, he fuppofes, are 
carried off in drefling, by the 
ation of the fire (3). 


& 


(2) In oper, & diebs ver. 130, Gee 


might 
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might have fome effect, but not poffibly to fuch a degree 
as we are {peaking of, fince we have had many temperate 
and abftemious perfons in latter ages, who yet feldom have 
exceeded the ufual period. Others have imputed it to the 
excellency of their fruits, and fome peculiar virtue in the 
herbs and plants of thofe days; but as the earth was curfed 
immediately after the fall, its fruits, we may fuppofe, gra- 
dually decreafed in their virtue and goodnefs till the flood ; 
and yet we do not fee the length of mens lives decreafed 
confiderably, if at all, during that interval. Others have 
thought, that the long lives of thofe inhabitants of the old 
world proceeded from the ftrength of their famina, or firft 

principles of their bodily conftitutions: which might indeed 

be a concurrent, but not the fole and adequate caufe of 

their longevity: for Shem, who was born before the deluge, 

and had all the virtue of the antediluvian conftitution, fell 

three hundred years fhort of the age of his forefathers, 

becaufe the greateft part of his life was pafied after th 
flood 8. 3 

Ir has therefore been more rationally fuppofed, that the 

chief caufe of this longevity was the wholfome conftitution 

of the antediluvian air, which after the deluge became cor- 

rupted and unwholfome, breaking, by degrees, the priftine 

crafis of the body, and fhortening mens lives, in a very few 

ages, to near the prefent ftandard. But how the flood 

fhould induce or occafion fuch a change in the air, is not 

eafy to comprehend *. 

Thechang- Dr. BuRNET, as he attributes the fertility. and paradifi- 
esmadein acal ftate of the firft earth toa perpetual equinox, the con- 
the world fequence of the direct or parallel pofition which he fup- 
at the de- pofes the earth then had to the fun; fo he thinks the bar- 
shams rennefs of the prefent earth, and the malignity of our air, 
Dr. Bur- 2%€ Owing to the inequality of feafons introduced at the 
net, deluge, when the earth, being broken and fhattered, loft 
its poife, and fell into that oblique fituation which it now 
has', Thence proceeded an unequal temperature of the 
air, violent exhalations, meteors, thunder, lightning, rain, 
fnow, hail, ice, tempeftuous winds, and the like, to which 
the earth was before an utter ftranger, caufing a fenfible 


a in nature, and a gradual contraction of human 
ife*. 


® Burner’s theory, book ii. ¢. 2. 4. See SrackHouss’s 
body of divinity, p. 307, &c. h Ray on the deluge, p. 122. 
? See before, p. 137,138. &« Burnet’s theory, book ii. 


C. 25 3. 
Mr. 


% 
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Mr. WursTon is of the fame opinion as to the different —and Mr. 
ftates of the air before and fince the deluge, and the effects Whitton. 
thereof on human bodies, as well as on the productions 
of the earth; but affigns very different caufes for both. 
He thinks the purity and equality of the antediluvian air 
were the natural and regular properties of an original 
earth, fuch as one would rationally expect in a world new- 
ly come out of the hands of its creator, and fuch as the 
generality of our fellow-planets (efpecially our next neigh- 
bour the moon), as far as we can obferve, are fuppofed to 
have had. at firft, and hitherto retained. So that all that 
can in reafon be defired, is to give a plain account of thofe 
Oppofite pheenomena of the earth which we afe now fo 
fenfible of, and by what means the deluge could occafion 
the fame’. And this he endeavours to do, by fuppofing, 
1. That the comet, which, according to his hypothefis, 
was the caufe of the deluge, in paffing by the earth, by its 
attraction accelerated the earth’s annual motion, and changed 
its then circular orbit into an ellipfis™: and, 2. That 
the earth at the deluge carried off vaft quantities of the 
grofs heterogeneous and indigefted mafles with which the 
chaotic atmofphere of the comet was crouded; part. of 
which were received into our air, and the other part, being 
mixed with the waters derived from the comet, fettled, 
and formed a new cruft over the furface of the earth, which 
was fomewhat increafed by the dirt and foil thrown up by 
the fubterraneous waters, and wafhed from the mountains®, 

THESE two great changes in the natural world would 
have very confiderable confequences. ‘That made in the 
earth’s orbit, befides altering the form of the year (I), 


1 WuisTon’s theory, p. 363. 


™ Ibid. p. 207, &c. 
> Thid. p. 275. 417. 


(I) The antediluvian year 
was, according to this gentle- 
man, in abfolute {pace of time, 
nearly equal to our prefent and 
antient lunar one, and above 
ten days, or, more nicely, ten 
days, one hour, twenty-eight 
minutes, and an half, fhorter 
than our prefent folar year; 
yet it contained three hundred 
and fixty antediluvian days, 
which were equal to only three 


(1) Whifton’s theory, ~. 208, 209, 220. 


hundred and fifty-five days, 
four hours, and about twenty 
minutes, of our prefent days; 
the earth’s diurnal motion hav- 
ing been retarded, and our days 
confequently lengthened in that 
proportion, partly by the quan- 
tity of foreign matter, derived 
from the comet at the deluge, 
and partly from another caufe 


(1). ) 


would, 
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would, by placing us at a greater diftance from the fun, 
occafion a very fenfible decreafe in the heat of that lumi- 
nary, which muft (on calculation) have been a twenty- 
fifth part greater before the flood than fince®. The primi- 
genial foil would lie buried under the fediment, or factitious 
cruft, which he computes to be about one hundred and 
five feet thick?, wherein the fertile mould would be much 
thinner fpread than before the deluge; confidering which 
circumftances, together with the great damp put to the in- 
fluence of the central heat, as well by the waters of the 
deluge, as the confolidation of the adventitious fediment, 
it naturally follows, that the prefent earth could be nothing 
near fo fruitful and luxuriant in her productions as the ante- 


‘diluvian wast. ‘This fuppofition of a new cruft acquired by 


the earth at the flood, by the way, alfo accounts for the phz- 
nomena we formerly mentioned of the bones, teeth, and 
fhells of fifh, and other marine and vegetable produétions 
fo frequently dug up, even on mountains, and at great di- 
ftances from the feat. ‘The heterogeneous compofition of 
our prefent grofs atmofphere, acquired likewife from the 
comet, muft neceflarily occafion great irregularities and de- 
pravations in the temperature and conftitution of the air. 
For the difference of climates being not wholly owing to 
the fun’s heat, or the nature of the air, but partly to thofe 
calorific and frigorific mixtures which are uncertainly con- 
tained therein ; and ourair being now in the torrid zone full 
of fulphureous and fultry, and in the frigid ones of nitrous 
and freezing effluvia or exhalations, which may be removed 
on the veering of the wind from one region to another ; 
thofe extremities of heat and cold, and fudden changes in 
the temper of the air, which we are now fo fenfible of, 
are thence eafily accounted for; and the fame nitro-fulphu- 
reous and other heterogeneous mixtures and exhalations 
might likewife occafion thofe corufcations, meteors, thun- 
ders, lightning, clouds, rain, winds, and ftorms, fo com- 
mon with us; from which, and their pernicious effects, the 
pure homogeneous antediluvian air was perfectly free’. 

As both the theorifts deny there was any rain, at leaft 
in the habitable parts of the primitive earth, it may be 
afked what expedients they have found out to fupply it 
with water. Mr. Whi/ton, who allows there were rivers, 
lakes, and feas (though no great ocean), in the firft earth, 


~ Ibid. p. 363. - P Ibid. p. 418. @ Ibid. p. 363, &c. 
t Ibid. p.423, &c. S Ibid. p. 365, &c. ee: 
effects 


t 
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effects this with little difficulty ; fuppofing, the vapours 
elevated by the fun in the day, which the purity and thin- 
nefs' of the air hindered from condenfing and falling down 
in rain, defcended however in regular and gentle mifts in 
the night®. But Dr. Burnet, in whofe antediluvian earth 
there were neither mountains nor feas (K), and the whole 
element of water was locked up in the abyfs, is obliged to 
have recourfe to a more extraordinary explication. He 
fays, that the action of the fun being very ftrong and con- 
ftant in raifing vapours, and the earth at firft moift and 
foft ; as it grew more dry, the rays of the fun would pierce 
more deep into it, and reach at length the great abyfs, 
which lay underneath, and was an inexhaufted ftorehoufe 
of new vapours(L). ‘Thofe vapours would be hindered 
by the heat from condenfing into clouds or rains in the 
warmer parts of the earth, and, there being no mountains 
nor contrary winds to ftop or comprefs them, would bend 


§ Ibid. p. 369. 


(K) To this form of the 
primeval world, and the change 
made therein by the deluge, 
Dr. Burnet (1) has met with a 
furprifing teftimony from an 
Ethiopian tradition, delivered 
to the count Baltha/ar Caftig- 
fione, by a philofopher of that 
nation then in Spaiz, which is 
to the following effet; viz. 
That the firft earth was much 
more fpacious than the prefent, 
and nearer to heaven: that it 
was perfectly round, without 
mountains or valleys, but all 
hollow, or full of cavities with- 
in, like a fponge: that the in- 
habitants breathed a moft pure 
air, and paffed their lives Pape 
pily ; the earth {pontaneouily 
bringing forth moft excellent 
fruits, without plowing or fow- 
ing: but after fome ages, when 
mankind, elated with pride, 
had degenerated from their pri- 


(2) See bistheory, p. 386. 


apud Ramazxin, de fontinm Mutinenfium Jcaturigine, p. 4X. 


Ps 214s 


mitive innocence, the angry 
gods fhook the earth with fo 
vehement a concuflion, that the 
greateft part of it fell down in- 
to the caverns below; and the 
water, before inclofed in thofe 
hidden recefles, was thereby 
violently forced out; and to 
this, the fountains, rivers, lakes, 
and fea, owe their original: 
that that part of- the earth 
which had not fallen in, but 
ftood above the reft, appeared 
as mountains; and the iflands 
and rocks, in the midit of the 
fea, are nothing elfe but frag- 
ments of the hollow earth, 
which remained after that fud- 
den difruption, and fall of the 
whole terreftrial frame (2). 

(L) Yet if a calculation made 
be true, this ftorehoufe would 
be quite exhautted, long before 
the deluge (3). 


(2) Fr. Patricio, della rbetorica degli anticht, 


(3) Swe 


their 
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their courfe where they found the leaft refiftance, and that 
would be towards the poles, or colder regions, where, when . 
they were arrived, they would be condenfed, and fall down 
in a continual rain or dew upon thofe parts of the earth ; 
» fo that there would be a conftant fource of waters, which 
would neither fail nor overflow, but find the earth with an 
equal fupply throughout al] the parts of the year. And to 
account for the fowing of thefe waters on the even furface 
of the earth, and of their forming themfelves into rivers, 
which feems a difficulty not eafily to be got over, he fuppofes 
the earth was not exadtly fpherical, but oval ; the polar parts 
being higher than the equinodtial, that is, more remote from 
the centre; by which means the waters which fell about the 
extreme parts would have a continual defcent towards the 
middle parts of it, forming by the way lakes, and dividing 
into lefler and leffer ftreams, till at length they were either 
exhaled again by the fun, or drunk up by the thirfty fands 
of the torrid zone*. 
Whether IF either of thefe hypothefes be admitted, the difpute 
aujrain- whether there was any rainbow or not before the deluge, 
bow before muft be at an end. For in an air wherein there fell no 
the fied. vain in fenfible round drops, to refract and reflect the rays 
of light, on which the rainbow intirely depends, the ap- 
pearance of that beautiful phenomenon could not be ex- 
pected ; and indeed it is fomewhat hard to conceive how it 
could be a fign or confirmation of the covenant which Gop 
made with Noah, that he would drown the world no more 
with water, if it had beenin the clouds before, and with no 
regard to this promife. For if we fuppofe it even an arbi- 
trary fign, and to have no connexion with the effet; it 
feems that, to make it fignificant and fatisfactory, it muft 
be fomething new, otherwife it could not fignify a new 
thing, or be the confirmation of a new promife. “And ac- 
cordingly it has been obferved, that the figns by inftitution 
only, mentioned in Scripture, have all fomething new and 
ftrange, as a mark of the hand of Gop: at leaft it muft be 
acknowleged, that if Noah had never feen a rainbow be- 
fore, that fign muft have made a much more lively impref- 
fion on him, and given him much greater comfort, and af- 
furance in Gon’s promife, than if it had been no more than 
what he muft have often obferved before the late terrible de- 
vaftation ", 


t Burnet’s theory, p. 310, &c * Ibid 
é “310, -&¢. 1d. p. 324, &e, 
Vid. Herpece. hift. patr. tom. i. exerc. 1 at 


WHE- 


ase, “= 
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~ WHETHER flefh was permitted to be eaten before the Whether 

deluge, is alfo a queftion which has been much debated". es might 
' By the permiffion exprefly given to Noah for that purpofe 2¢ eaten 

after the flood”, and Gop’s affigning vegetables only for before the 

food to man, as well as beaft, at the creation*, one would//“”* 

imagine it was not lawful before; yet others have fuppofed, 

that it was included in the general grant of power and do- 

minion given to 4dam by Gop over the animal creation ’ ; 

and the diftintion of beafts into clean and unclean, which 

was well known before the flood’, is infifted on asa ftrong 

argument on this fide, and which it is not eafy to anfwer. 

To fay that diftin@ion was ufed proleptically, is a mere fub- 

terfuge ; and to fuppofe it made folely to diftinguifh what 

was lawful or unlawful to be facrificed, and not what might 

or might not be eaten, is little better; it being the cuftom 

to offer to Gop fuch fruits and animals as were fit for food 

and fuftenance, and not fuch as were of no ufe or benefit to 

mankind in that refpect. 


Ss E-€ T.. VIN. 


‘An inquiry ‘concerning the fituation of mount Ararat, 
and the various opinions about it. 


T may be proper, before we clofe this chapter, to give 
fome account of the mountains of Ararat, whereon the 
ark refted, the fituation of which is rendered, in fome mea- 
fure, uncertain, by the different traditions concerning it. 
THE Sibylline verfes place mount Ararat in the borders 
of Black Phrygia, near Celene, at the fprings of the river 
Marfyas*, which rifes out of ‘the fame lake with the 
Meander, and falls at length into it®. But it appears, 
from good authorities, that there is really no mountain at 
all in that place, at leaft none near fo high as Ararat mutt 
needs have been, but only a fmall hill, or eminence*. 
This fancy therefore feems to have taken its rife from 
Apamea, another city near Celene, being furnamed Cibo- 
tos, or the ark; not, as Bochart obferves‘, from any tra- 
dition of Noah’s ark, but from its fituation, being fhut up 
like an ark, or cheft, by three rivers which incompaffed 


u Vid. ibid. exerc. 19. feat. 26, &c. w Genef. ix. 3, 4+ 
= Genel. i. 29, 30. Y Genef. i. 26. 28. 2 Gen. vii. 2. 
® Xenopuon, Livivs, |. xxxviii. > Srraso, |. xii. Max. 
Tyriuvs, ferm. 38. ¢ Srrago ubi fupra. Prove. lib. v. 


cap. 3. STEPHAN. in Ilecouss. 4 Phaleg. lib, i. cap. 3 : 
; Its 
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it; as the port of Alexandria in Egypt was called Cibotos 
from the bay furrounding it: befides, Cibotos was a new 
name, which does not feem to have been known in thofe 
parts till given to Apamea, built by Seleucus, or Antiochus 
Soter; and Celene ¢ had a prior right to it, if there had been 
any fuch tradition: fo that what is farther alleged of the 
Apameans coining medals having on the reverfe the impref- 
fion of an ark, as may be feen on three feverally ftruck in 
honour of Adrian’, Septimius Severus, and Philip the Ara- 
bian®, is of no weight. 

Ben Gorion feems to extend the name of Ararat to 
Caucafus": but by the mountains of drarat have been ge- 
nerally underftood, both by antient and modern authors, 
thofe of Armenia. Ararat is by the Septuagint i and in the 
Vulgate * rendered Armenia (M); and there is actually a 
province of that country named Ararai!, or 4irarat, from 
a plain therein fo called in memory of Arai, the eighth king 
of that nation, who was flain in battle there™; Arayi arat 
fignifying the flain of Arai. But though authors have gene- 
rally agreed in placing 4rarat in Armenia, yet they differ as 
to the: particular fituation of the mountain where the ark 
refted, there being two opinions concerning it, each of 
which is fupported by a tradition.’ 

Tue firft opinion is, that it was one of the mountains 
which divide Armenia on the fouth from Mefopotamia, and 

part of Afyria inhabited by the Curds, from whom 
thofe mountains took the name of Curdue, or Cardue, by 
the Greeks turned into Gordyzi, and other names (N). It 


© Srraso ubi fupra, Livius ubi fup. 


f CaLtmer. 
dict. de la bible, art. Apamee. 


& Vid. Fatconerii differt. 


de num. Apam. apud Kircher. arca Now, 1. ii. c. 6. h Lib. vi. 
cap. 96. t Tfa. xxxvii. 38. * Gen. viii. 4. 2 Kings 
xx. 3 7 ' Vid. la notice des eglifes qui dependent du 


patr. d’Armenie, publiée par le P. Srmon a la fin de fon hiftoire 
critique de la creance, & des coutumes des nations du Levant; 
& Scuroeper. differt. de rebus Armenicis, m™ Moses 
CHORENENSIS, compend. geogr, univerfal. p. 46. 52. 


(M) The Samaritan verfion 


( eriion Cardiei, Cordyei, Cordueni, 
tranflates it Serendib, which is 


Gordi, Cordei, Curdi, &c. The 


the name the eaftern writers 
give to the ifland Ceylon. See 
before, p. 119, 120. 

(N) The Greek and Latin 
writers name them Carduchi, 


(1) Phaleg. Lib. i. Cap. 36 


orientals call them alfo, Cardon, 
Cordyn, Curud, &c. Bochart (1) 
fuppofes they are the fame, 
which are called by miftake, in 
Sofephus, Ceron (2). 
(2) Antiq. 1b, xx, cap. 2. 
is 
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Is called by the Arabs Al Fudi° (if it be not a miftake 
for Gordi?, or a corruption of Cordi, or Jordi (O), as it 
ought to be written, by the 4rabs) 4; and alfo Thamanin', 
probably from the town hereafter named, at the foot of it. 
THE tradition which affirms the ark to have refted on 
thefe mountains muft have been very antient, fince it is the 
tradition of the Chaldeans themfelvess : the Chaldee para- 
phrafts confent to this opinion t, which obtained very much 
formerly ; but when we come to inquire into the peculiar 
part of thefe mountains, whereon the ark refted, authors 
feem to place it out of Armenia: Epiphanius in the coun- 
try of the Cordyzans¥, or between the Armentans and Cor- 
dywans, on the mountain Lubar Ww ; the eaftern authors, 
as well Chriftians as Mohammedans, on mount Thamanin 
or Al Fudi*, which overlooks the country of Diyah Ra- 


_ biabY in Mefopotamia, near the cities of Maufol, Forda (Py 


and Fazirat ebn Omar* (Q_), which laft is faid to be but 


- four miles from the place of the ark +. 


_° Eutycn. annal. p. 41. D’Hereetror bibl. orient. art. 
Gioudi. P Bocuarr. phaleg. lib. i. cap. 3. 2 Go- 
Livs in not.ad Alfragan. p. 287. ' Geogr. Nubienf. p. 202. 
§ Berosus apud Jofephum antiq. lib i. cap. 4. t ONKELos 
& JonaTuan in Genef,. viii. 4. « Epipuan. heref. 18. 
w Idem ibid. lib. i. §. 4. * Geogr. Nubienf. p. 202. 
Exsn SHounan, MS. Y Exzn Amip, 1.i. c.1. 2% Eurycn. 
annal, p. 41. Vid. etiam D’Hersetor bibl. orient. p. 404. art. 
Gioudi, & p. 676. 4 BENJAMIN TUDELENS. itiner. p. 61. 


(O) Fordi may be changed 
into Judi, by an eafy miftake 
of the ra for the waw 3 but it 
is odd, fuch an error fhould be 
fo univerfal. 

(P) If this name were not 


—ufually wrirten Forda by the 


Arabian authors, we fhould 


“judge it ought to be Korda, 
from the name of the moun- 


tain. D’Herbelot mentions a 
town called Corda, at the foot 


of A/ Fudi (3). 


(Q_) Faxirat ebn, or bani 
Omar, is a city in an ifland of 
the Tigris, fo named from the 
hhalifah Omar ebn Abd alaziz, 
of the family of Ommlyah, who, 


(3). Bibl. orient. art. Gioudt. 


(4) Itiner. p. 61. 


if you will believe Benjamin 
the Few (4) (tho he by mif- 
take calls him Omar ebn al 
Kettah), removed the remains 
of the ark into that city, and 
built a Mohammedan temple 
therewith. The Syrians call 
it Gozarta, or the ifland: but 
we muft not confound it, as 
Affemani does (5), with the 
Gexzerta of Mafus, called by 
fome, the ifle of Eden, which 
is no more than twelve miles 
above Mau/ol; whereas Fezi- 


rat ebn Omar is ninety miles . 
above that city (6), in one of 


the roads from Aleppo to Tau- 
ris (7). 
(5) Bibl, crient. 


tom. ii. differt, de mon ophyf. G tom.i, p. 540. (6) Geog. Nubicn[. p.202- 


(7) Tavernier, voyage de Perfe, live ili, chap. 4. 
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Remain- To confirm this tradition, we are told the remainders ~ 
der of the of the ark were to be feen upon thefe mountains: Berofus 
ark to be and Abydenus both declare there was fuch a report Jin their 
feen fora time. The firft obferves farther, that feveral of the in- 
long time \yabitants thereabouts {craped the pitch off the planks as a 
on theCar- rarity, and carried it about them for an amulet : and the 
du moun- Jacter fays, they ufed the wood of the veffel againft many 
lal difeafes with wonderful fuccefs. The relics of the ark 
were to be feen alfo in the time of Epzphanius, if we may 
believe him ©; and we are told, the emperor Heraclius, 
went from the town of Yhemanin, up the mountain 4] 
Fudi, and faw the place of the ark*. This town of The- 
‘manin is, Or was, fituate at the foot of the mountain 4 
Fudi * : the name fignifies eighty (and not eight, as Ba- 
chart, Calmet, and others, would have it), in memory of 
the eighty perfons, who, according to a Mohammedan tra- 
dition, were faved in the ark! ; though the Chri/tian 
writers among the 4rabs, who fay this city was built by 
Noah and his fons near Forda, not approving that tradition, 
fuppofe it called fo, becaufe they were eight 8. 
Monafery ‘THERE was formerly a famous monaftery, called the 
of the ark monaftery of the ark, upon the Cardu mountains, where 
formerly the Neftorians ufed to celebrate a feaft-day on the {pot 
there. where they fuppofed the ark refted ; but in the year of 
Curist. 776. that monaftery was deftroyed by lightning, 
with the church, and a numerous congregation in it 2, 
Since which time, probably, the credit of this tradition 
hath declined, and given place to another which at prefent 
obtains. 
Second Tue fecond opinion therefore places mount 4rarat to-. 
Fradition wards the middle of Armenia, near the river axes, or 


abount Aras, above 280 miles diftant from / “fudi to the north-" 
mount aan 
Ararat. 


JeRom feems to be the firft, who hath given an account _ 
of this tradition: Ararat, fays that father, is a champaign 
country, incredibly fertile, through which the 4raxes- 
flows, at the foot of mount Taurus, which extends fo fare 
Wherefore by the mountains of drarat, whereon the ark | 
refted, are not to be underftood the mountains of 4rmenia - 


> Berosus apud, Jofephum antiq. li. c.4. ABYDENUs * 
apud Eufeb. chron. Graec. & prep. evang. |. ix. c. 4. © Hae’ 
ref.18. 4 En Amrp hift. Arabum, 1. i, c.7. e DHer- | 
BELOT, ubi fup. Vid. AcaTuiam, Liv. p.135. £ D?’Her- | 
BELOT, p. 677. & Vid. Eurycu. & Exn Amin, ubi fupra, - 
* Vid. chronic. Dionys 11 patriarch. Jacobitar. apud Affeman, 
bibl. orient. tom,ii. p, 113. 
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in general, but the higheft mountains of Taurus, which 
overlook the plains of Ararat i. ‘Thefe probably are the 
plains mentioned before, which gave name to the country. 
An author of the middle age obferves, that near the city of 
Naxuban [ Naxh-chuvan] are the mountains on which the 
ark refted, having the 4raxes running at the foot of 
them *; and fince that time, all the travelers into thofe 
parts fpeak of no other mountain of Ararat. 

Tuis tradition would appear of equal antiquity with the 
former, could we be certain this was the high mountain 
Baris (R), in the province of Adinyas:(S), in Armenia, 
to which, according to a tradition reported by Nicolas of 
Damajcus, many people in the time of a deluge fled for 
fan@tuary ; and upon the top of which a certain man ftruck 
with his veflel. As it is no new thing to find the fame 
rélics in two different places at once, the fame author 
alfo affures us, that feveral pieces of the timber of that 


_? Hieron. in Efai. xxxvii. — * Rusrvauis de Tarta- 
ris, c. 48. ' Apud Joseru.antiq. li. c. 4. 


temple of Baris, and the moun- 


(R) Bochart (8) fuppofes 
Baris, in the Armenian tongue, 
to be the fame with a7o6a7n- 
enor, the defcent, or going forth, 
as we are told, that nation call- 
ed the place where Noah came 
down from the ark (g) 3 and 
has found an Arabic word of 
that fignification fomething like 
it; bat we doubt much, whe- 
ther he could find an Armenian 
one: bard/r fignifies high in 
that tongue, and might be given 
to this mountain on account of 
its height ; but this is only con- 
§ecture. Others tell us, Baris, 
in’ the Egyptian language, fig- 
nifies a fort of a fhip (10) ; 
and therefore think the name 
has fome reference to the ark ; 
“and that, the fame may be al- 
luded to, in the names of the 


(8) Phaleg. 1. i. c. 3. 
Hebr.ex jnterp. Hieron. 
i xi. p. 7.99) 803, 


Jfius apud Berkel, in Steph. voce Miavat. 
(16) Mofes Choren. hift, Arte Pr 49 


(55) Chrinol. p» 323. 


tains mbar and Nibar in that 
neighbourhood (11), though 
their fituation be very uncer- 
tain, as well as the Lubar of 
Epiphanius (12). 

(S) Some will have Minyas 
to be written Milyas (13) 5 but 
the firft feems to be the true 
reading, fince we find Minné 
joined with 4rarat in Scrip- 
ture (14). Sir L/aac Newton 
makes one name of Ararat 
Minni (15): and perhaps, 4r- 
menia is only a contraction or 
compound of Har and Minni, 
which fignifies the mountain or 
mountainous country of Minnis 
though the Armenians them- 
felves derive the name from 
Aram, one of their kings (16). 


(9) Fofeph. antig. Li. cs 4» Enufeb. de locis 
(10) Herodot. Euterp. Hefych. 
(12) Vid. Fuller. mifcell. facr, l. is ¢o4» (13) Vof- 


(11) Strabo, 


(14) Ferem, li. 270 
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veflel were to be feen on the mountain Baris, a long 
time after it had landed therem: but this circumftance 
may be urged as an objection againft Baris being the fame 
with the laft-mentioned mountain, which is faid to be in- 

_ acceffible. However, at the foot of it, they alfo thew a 
town called Cemain, which comes’ pretty near to Shemo- 
nah", fignifying eight, the number of perfons who came 
out of the ark, and, as the. Armenians fay, built it®°. 

Objections Aw objeétion indeed has been ftarted by a late traveler, 

to it. which tends to overthrow both traditions : he fays, he 
does not fee where the dove could find an olive-branch, if 
the ark be fuppofed to have refted on any of the mountains 
of Armenia ; for the olive is not found there abouts P ; nor 
(we are told) in any part of 4a beyond Aleppo, except 
one fingle place near Cafbind in Perfia. However, it 
feems to have been otherwife antiently ; for the Scripture 
mentions 4/yria as a land of oil-olive ; and we are told, 
that the olive grew in Gogarene, a province of Armenia s. 
Another has obferved, that this mountain is fo pointed at 
the top, that he could not eafily conceive, how the waters 
of the deluge could withdraw quick enough, juft when 
the ark was over it, fo as to leave it on fo narrow a {pace t. 

Called Bur the Armenians are not to be convinced by any ar- 

Mafis 4y guments, that this is not the very mountain on which the 

the Armée- ark refted ; they call it Zafisu, and derive the name from 

‘man. Amafia (T), the third fucceflor of Haikh~, the founder 


of 

m Tbid. gay fe | aso’ ° Vid. Rusrueuis, ubi fu- 
pra. P 'TouRNEFORT’s voyages, lett. 7. 1 Taver- 
NIER voyage de Tunquin, p. 181. * 2 Kings xviii. 32, 
6 Srraso, 1. xi. p. 800. t PouLLET nouv. relat, du 
Levant, part. i. c. 10. p. 132. « Rusru. Tournerort 
ubi fupra. Got. not. ad Alfrag. p. 237. ~ Moses Cuo- 


REN. p. 47. 


(I) This etymology over- /oved (17); which laft, show- 
throws Chardin’s Armeniande- ever, might have been an epi- 
rivation from Mas, or Me/bek, thet of this mountain, fince a 
the fon of Faphet, whom, he traveler calls it Affe Mafis (18), 
fays, that nation confider as which perhaps he miftook for 
their founder; and his Perfian Aziz Mafis. Other travelers 
derivation from Aziz, an dra- write it Meffs Saur (19), and’ 
bic word, fignifying dear or be- Ma/e/ufar (20) ; and fay it fig. 


(17) Chardin, woyage en Perfe, tom. peisp L jive 

i. p.1g7. Lucas, voyage x. tom. ii, 

Best Life ish in 'Purehas) part ii. p. 14ty. lees ‘Care. 
wright, ubi fup. Tavernier’s voyage, liv, iy ¢bap. de ) 

woyages, tom, il. book i, chap, 2. mee ke Gane 
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of their nation. The Turks name it Agri dagh, that is, 
the heavy or great mountain *, and Parmak daghi, or the 
mountain of the finger, in allufion to its appearance Y (U): it 
ftands about twelve leagues to the eaft [or rather fouth-eaft ] 
of Erivan* and of Ejmiadzin, or the three churches (from 
which laft it is two fhort days journey), four leagues from 
the Aras», and ten to the north- weft of Nackhchuvan« (W}.’ 
Here we’ muft obferve a miftake lof the modern, as well 
as antient geographers, who have placed this mountain 
feveral degrees more to the weft than it ought to be. 
"This error of theirs hath mifled many hiftorians, and made 
them look for Ararat fomewhere elfe, fince they could 
not reconcile the fituation which the maps give it, with 
Scripture. Sir Valter Raleigh fet the example to our Ex- 
glifh hiftorians, and refts the ark, not upon the mountains 
of Armenia, but fome of thofe between Per/ia, Tartary, 
and India: he takes the mountains of 4rarat in a more 
extended fenfe than either the antient traditions or Scrip- 
ture will allow ; and, to ferve his turn, fuppofes the moun- 


x CartwriGHT’s travels, p. 33. CHARDIN, voy. en Perfe, 
tom. i. p. 157. Tournerort, ubi fupra. ” D’HErRBEL. 
bibl. orient. p. 404. 4 Cuarpin, ubi fupra. b’ TourR- 
NEFoRT, ubi fupra. ¢ Idem ibid. 


nifies the mountain of the ark; which ftands near the Ca/prar 


but this is alfo a miftake: for 
though the Armenians call a 
mountain Sar, yet Majfis does 
not fignify an ark. They fhould 
have written Mafis Sar, which 
fignifies no more than mount 
Mafis ; but faults of this kind 
in travelers are numberlefs, 
they being feldom acquainted 
with the language of the coun- 
tries they vifit. 

From Ma/fis, doubtlefs, the 
antients made their Mons Ma- 
fius, the fituation of which they 
have delivered with as much 
uncertainty as the moderns 
(21). ; 
(U) Perhaps our author mi- 
ftook this for another moun- 
tain fo called by the Turks, 


(21) ide Coulariz geogrs antig. wel. ii, Wb. it. cap. TI. p> 23% 
Olearins’s travels, di, ¢+ So (23) 


Tavernier, ubi fupras 


fea, between Nia/abad and 
Shamakhi, and {eems to de- 
ferve the name better (22). 
(W) It is faid, the memorial 
of the ark’s refting here, is pre- 
ferved in the name of this 
city, zak fignifying, in Arme- 
nian, afoip, and /bivan refted 
(23). But this feems to be an 
etymology no better grounded 
than thofe above-mentioned 5 
the Perfians faying it was nam 
ed nakka/h jean, from the great 
number of painters fettled there; 
for the Perfians call one of that 
profeffion (by an Arabic word) 
nakkafe ; and in Armenian |al- 
fo, nak/berar, isa painter, and 


nakfhel, to paint. 


22 Vide 
(22) 
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tains of Caucafus, towards Baéiria and Scythia, to be part 
of a branch of Taurus, which, in its way through 4fa, 
crofled Armenia4; but for this there does not appear 
the leaft authority from the obfervations of travellers in 
thofe countries. However, his opinion hath been followed 
by fome of our lateft writers® ; not confidering, perhaps, 
that Sir Walter took his notion from Goropius Becanus, 
one of the moft fanciful authors that ever wrote ; and that 
this laft was led into it by the before-mentioned miftake 
of the geographers (X). 

Mount Ma/s is encompaffed by feveral petty hills, on. 


on of mount the tops of which are found many ruins; thought to have 


Mafis. 


been the buildings of the firft men, who feared, for a time, 
to defcend into the plains f, It ftands by itfelf, in form 
of a fugar-loaf, in them idft of one of the greateft plains 
that is to be feen ®, detached, as it were, from the other 
mountains of Armenia, which make a long chain h, It 
confifts of two hills?; the leffer is the more fharp and 
pointed * ; the higher, which is that of the ark, lies north- 
weft of it!, and raifes its head far above the neighbouring 
mountains ™. It feems fo high and big, that when the air 
is clear, it does not appear to be above two leagues from 
Erivan® (whence one writer, deceived by the fight, 
computes the diftance but at one league®); and may be 
feen four or five days journey offP. Yet travelers agree, 


@ Raveren’s hift. of the world, book i. ch. 7. fect. 10. 


© SuuckForp’s conneé. vol. i. p. 98, 103. * Cart- 
WRIGHT, or the preacher’s travels, P3009 8- = Tour- 
REFoRT, ubi fup. h Tavernier, ubi fup. i Poux- 


LET, p. Rusrvguis, ubi fup. k TourneFortT, 
ubi fup, ? Newserry in Parchas, part ii. p. 1417. 
= TAVERNIER, PouLser, ubi fup. CarTWRIGHT, Pp. 32, 
* Cuarpin, ubi fup. ° Poutter, ubifup. ? Idem, 
p-130. Tavernrer, ubi fap. 


131, 


(X) This author, among 
other out-of-the-way conceits, 
holds the mountain Parapani- 
Jus or Paropami fis (a branch of 
Taurus, not of Caucafus) to be 
4rarat. He imagines, that 
the place firft inhabited after 
the flood was Margiana, a ‘pro- 


(24) Gem, xi, 2, 


vince of Perfa, from whence 
thofe colonies came with Nim- 
rod, which built Babel: his rea- 
fon for this opinion is, becaufe 
they went from the eaft (24), ta 
the plain of Shinaar ; whereas 
Armenia ({ays he) bears fome- 
what weftwardfrom thence (25). 


(25) Goropixs Becanus, Indo-Scythia, p. 473. 


that 
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that the height of it is not extraordinary 1: one thinks, he 
hath pafleda part of Caucafus which was higher * and 

another fays, it is not above twice as high as mount Va/le- 

‘rian, neat Pariss: they therefore impute its being vifible 

fo far off, to its lonely fituation, in a vaft plain t, and upon , 
the moft elevated part of the country, without any moun- 
tains before it to obftruct the view. As for the fnows 

with which, according to all accounts, it is perpetually 
covered, from the middle upwards ” (as it is often with 

clouds, during two or three months of the year*) 5 we are 

fold, that is no rule to judge of the height by, fince the 

loweft mountains in thofe countries, pafied with the fame 

eafe as the plains, are covered with fnow’, which, even 

in the hotteft fummer, lies on the leaft hills in Armenia”, 

as it does on thofe fmall ones furrounding Ararat *. 

Tur Armenian monks tell a thoufand idle ftories con- Fable of 
cerning the atk, the whole>, or a part of which, they #2¢ Arme- 
pretend, is ftill to be feen on the top of the mountains © ; MAM C7” 
fomething always appearing there black, which they ima- °” ning tt. 
gine to be the ark *, though at the fame time they affirm 
none ever was, nor can get there®; thofe who have at- 
tempted to afcend the hill out of zeal, or otherwife, hav- 
ing been punifhed, or at leaft brought back again by 
angels at night, to the place they fet out from in the day, 
to prevent their approaching that veffel £; as happened, 
they fay, toa monk of Ejmiadzin, afterwards bifhop of 
Nifibis, called Fames though Gop at length fo far com- 
plied with his defires, as to fend an angel to him with a 
siece of the ark, who bid him, at the fame time, not 
Etigiue himfelf in vainly endeavouring to afcend the moun- 
tain; for that Gop had prohibited the accefs to the top 
of it 8, and would not {uffer men to pull in pieces a veflel 
which had faved fo many creatures*. But if they are 
afked, whether they have any relics of the ark, they 


a Rusruquis, Newzerry, & Pourvet, ubi fupra. 


® Cuarpin, ubi fup. s Poutier, ubi fup. t Tour- 
-neForT, ubi fup. u PouLierT, ubi fup. w TAVER- 
NIER, CHARDIN, ‘TOURNEF ORT, &c. ubi fupra. x 'Ta- 
VERNIER,. ubi fupra. y Pouuver,.ubi fupra. z Tour- 
nerort, ubifupra. * CARTWRIGHT, ubi fupra. b PouL- 
LET, CHARDIN, ubi fupra. ¢ CartwricuT, ubi fupra, 


4 Parruo de Tartaris, lib. i. cap. 9. e Rusrug. New- 
BERRY, CARTWRIGHT, Cuarpin, &c. ubi fupra. , f CarT- 
WRIGHT, p. 34. POULLET & Cuarpin, ubi fupra. & Ru- 
BRUQUIS, CHARDIN, g& Tournerort, ubi fupra. Ri Put- 
LIPPE Voy. 1. tom. il. ©. 2, h Tournsrort, ubi fupra. 
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gravely anfwer, that it ftill lies buried in the vatt heaps of 
{nowi; which, indeed, is the charm. that hinders the af- 
cent K, as one Armenian author confeffes 1, and is fufficient 
to defend the ark without the help of an angel. Yet a 
tertain miffionary conceits, that the earthly paradife til 
remains in fome agreeable plain of this mountain, which 
Gop preferves from heat and cold, and where the prophets 
Enoch and Elias enjoy a thoufand forts of delights, and 


are to eat of the tree of life, till the end of the world», 


Indeed, the plain under the mount might be allowed its - 
claim to the terreftrial paradife, were it to be decided by 
the beauty and delightfulnefs of the fituation. 
Wirnour doubt the Armenian priefts would be glad 
to produce better credentials in behalf of their tradition; 
accordingly, they fometimes tell travellers the faid monk 
had been at the tos of. Ararat *.. The Armenian patriarch 
informed Tournefort, that Gop had favoured one faint 
with the fight of the ark itfelf*. And Rubruquis was 
aflured by a bifhop, that the before-mentioned piece of the 
aik [brought to ‘fames] was in their church P; and the 
Copts thew part of a beam of that veflel in theirs at Old 
Cairo in Egypt4. What credit ought to be given to thefe 
venerable teftimonies, will beft appear from the account 
Tournefort has left us of his attempt to climb this moun- 
tain (Y), in which haying fpent a whole day with infinite 
fatigue, 


! Tournerorr, ubi fupra. * Vid. Cuarpin, Tourne- 
ForT, Poutter, Lucas, &c. ubi fupra. ! Hairuo de 
Tartaris, lib. i. cap.g. ™ P, Puitippr, ubifup. ™ New- 
BERRY, ubi fup, ° Tournerort, ubi fup, P Ruprvu- 
Quis, ubi fup. 2 De Bruyn voyage au Levant, vol. i. 
C. 35. p. 190, 


(Y) “ We began, fays that <«< upon it, nor any convents of 
*¢ author (1), to afcend mount « religious. Struys would have 
“* Ararat about two o'clock _* done us a favour, if he had 
“‘in the afternoon, but not « told us where the anchorites 
“* without difficulty. We were “* he mentions refided ; for the 
“* forced to climb up in loofe <« People of the country do not 
“* fand, where we faw nothing “* remember to. have heard 
but fome juniper and goat’s- “ thereever were in this moun- 
thorn, This mountain is one « tain either Armenian monks 
** of the moft fad and difagree- oy Carmelites: all the mo- 
“‘ able fights uponearth there « nafteries are in the plain. 
“are neither trees nor fhrubs do not believe the place is 


(1) In loco fupra cit at, 
. §° inhabitable 
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fatigue, he was obliged, by the fnow and intenfe cold, to 


“inhabitable in any other part, 
“‘ becaufe the whole foil of 
** Ararat is loofe, or covered 
** with fhow : it feems, too, as 
** if this mountain wafted con- 
“*tinually. From the top of 
““a great abyfs, oppofite to 
* the village [of 4éur/u in the 
“*road from Erivan] from 
** whence we came, there con- 
“tinually fall down rocks 
“of a blackifh hard ftone, 
“* which make a terrible noife. 
“« There are no living animals 
** but at the bottom, and to- 
“wards the middle of the 
“mountain. They who oc- 
““cupy the firit region, are 
** poor fhepherds, and fcabby 
* flocks, among which one 
“‘ finds fome partridges: the 
* fecond region is poffefled by 
“crows and tygers, which 
“* pafied by us not without 
** giving fear. All the reft of 
“the mountain, that is, the 
“half of it, has been covered 
** with {now ever fince the ark 
« refted there, and thefe fnows 
“are covered half the year 
* with very thick clouds. That 
“‘ which is yet more inconve- 
*© nient and troublefome in this 
** mountain is, that the fnow 
*‘ which is melted, runs into 
the abyfs by a vaft number 
* of fources, which one cannot 
“come at, and which are as 
‘© foul as the waters of a land- 


~““ flood in the greateft ftorm. 


** All thefe fources form the 
* ftream which runs by 4kurly, 
“and which never becomes 
“ clear. They drink mud there 
‘‘all the year ; but we found 
**it more delicious than the 
“belt wine: it is always cold 


Sd 


return 
“as ice, and has no muddy 
** tafte. Notwithftanding the 
“amazement this frightful fo- 
“‘litude caft us into, we en- 
**deavoured to find the pre- 
“tended monaftery, and in- 
‘quired whether there were 
“any religious fhut up in ca- 
“verns. The notion they 
“ have in the country, that the 
‘* ark refted here, and the ve- 
“neration all the Armenians 
“have for this mountain (for 
“they kifs the earth fo foon 
“as they fee it, and repeat cer- 
“tain prayers, after having 
“* made the fign of the crofs), 
“ have made many imagine it 
“* mutt be filled with religious; 
“and Struys is not the only 
** perion who has told the ; ub- 
“lic fo. However, they af- 
“fured us there was only one 
“* forfaken convent at the foot 
“of the gulph; that there 
“* was no fountain throughout 
“the whole mount, only the 
“ftream of the aby({s, which 
““we could not come at to 
“drink, but near that convent ; 
“and that we could: not go 
“in a whole day to the fnow, 
““ and down again to the bot- 
“tom of the abyfs; that the 
“fhepherds often loft their 
“way, and we might judge 
““ what a miferable place it was, 
“ from the neceflity they were 
“under to dig the earth from 
“time to time to find a {pring 
“ of water for themfelves and 
** their flocks; and that it would 
“be to no purpofe to afcend 
*‘higher in fearch of plants, 
“ becaufe we fhould only find 
“ rocks hanging over our heads, 
§* and heaped one upon another, 
: “ After 
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« After this we began to tra- 
< vel towards the firit range of 
“ rocks, with one bottle of wa- 
& ter: but notwithflanding we 
«had made pitchers of our 
“< bellies, in two hours time 
«« they were quite dried up; 
** and water fhaken in a bottle 


“isa very difagreeable fort of 


“ drink : our only hope, there- 
«‘ fore, was to come at the 
<< fnow, and eat fome of it to 
‘quench our thirft. It muft 
“be acknowledged, that the 
“ fight is very much) deceived, 
“<when we ftand at the bot- 
“tom, and guefs at the height 
* of a mountain, and efpecially 
“when it mult be afcended 
“¢ through fand as troublefome 
“‘as the fyrtes of Africa. It 
« is impoflible to take one firm 
“ ftep upon the fand of mount 
«¢ Ararat ; in many places, in- 
** ftead of afcending, we were 
« oblig’dto goback again down 
“to the middle of the moun- 
‘S$ tain ; and, in order to conti- 
<* nue our courfe,to wind fome- 
S* times to the right, and fome- 
«* times to the left. When we 
“‘met with any mou/e,- ear, 
*‘which was too fhort to 
** broufe, it made our boots as 
“ {mooth as glafs, and fo flip- 
“ pery, we were forced to ftand 
s¢ fill. 

“<< 'T'o avoid the fand, which 
* fatigued us intolerably, we 
*‘took our way to the great 
“© rocks heaped on one another. 
“ We pafs under them as thro’ 
“* caverns, wherein we are fhel- 
*< tered from all the injuries of 
* the weather, except the cold, 
“‘ which we felt there very fen- 
“fibly, and ferved a little to 
“allay our thirt. We were 
‘obliged to leave this place 


B. 4, 
** quickly, left we fhould get a 
«* pleurify ; and came into a 
“very troublefome way, full 
“* of ftones, and were forced to 
“< leap from one ftoneto another. 
“We caime about noon to a 
“ place more pleafing ; for it 
<‘ feemed as if we were ready 


_ © to take hold of the {now with 


“our teeth. But our joy lafted 
“not long; fer what we had 
“taken for fnow was only a 
«© chalk rock, which hid from 
“ our fight a track of land 
*« about two hours journey di- 
“‘ftant from the fnow, and 
** which feemed to us to have 
* a new kind of pavement, not 
“ of little fints,but {mall pieces 
‘of ftone broken off by the 
“‘ froft, and whofe edges cut 
«like flmts. We kept in very 
“ good order: we affured our 
“ guides, that we would go no’ 
«¢ farther than an heap of {now, 
“* which appeared fcarce bigger 
“than acake: but when we 
“came to ‘it, we found the 
“< heap was above thirty paces 
“in diameter. We every one 
** of us eat more or lefs, as we 
“‘ had a mind; and by agree- 
** ment refolved to advance no 
“farther. This fnow was 
“above four feet thick ; and, 
“‘ being frozen hard, we tooka 
** great piece to fill our bottle. 
** I¢ cannot be imagined how 
“* much the eating of fnow re- 
* vives and fortifies: we de- 
“* {cended, therefore, from the 
“fuow with a wonderful vi- 
“gour, which was not of long 


“ duration; for we came to ~ 


** fands which lay behind the 
““abyfs, and were full as trou- 
“ blefome as the former. When 
“we endeavoured 
‘* along, half our bodies were 

© buried; 


to flide 


Got. 
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return without accomplihing his defign, though it was 
then in the middle of fummer(Z). ” 


“« buried ; befides, we could not 
* keep the dire&t way,but were 
* obliged to go to the left to 
“* come to the edge of the abyfs, 
** of which we had a mind to 
“take a nearer view. And 
“ indeed it is a moft frightful 
“fight; to look on the hor- 
** rible precipices ever fo little, 
** will make the head turn 
“* round. The noife made by a 
** vaft number of crows, which 
“are continually flying from 
“‘ one fide to the other, has 
“ fomething in it very fright- 
“ful. To form an idea of this 
*< place, you muft imagine one 
“ of the higheft mountains in 
“* the world opening its bofom, 
“* only to fhew the moft horrid 
** fpectacle that can be thought 
“of. All the precipices are 
“* perpendicular, and the extre- 
** mities are rough and black- 
*¢ ifh, as if a fmoke came out of 
“* the fides, and f{mutted them, 
** About fix o’clock in the af- 
*“ternoon we found ourfeives 
“quite tired out and fpent. 
** However, at length obferv- 
*‘ing a place covered with 
“* moufe-ear, whofe declivity 
_ “© feemed to favour our defcent, 
“* that is to fay, the way Noah 
“took to the bottom of the 
“* mountain, we ran thither in 
S* hafte, and then fat down to 
“€ reft ourfelves, and found there 
“* more plants than we had all 
** the journey befides: and 
** what pleafed us mighty well, 
** was, that our guides fhewed 
** from thence, but at a great di- 
“ ftance, the monaftery whither 


(1) Strays voyages, chap. 17 


THe 


“* we were to go to quench our 
“thirft. We laid ourfelves on 
‘* our backs, and flid down for 
“an hour together upon this 
“ green plat ; and fo paffed on 
“very agreeably, and much 
“* fafter than we could have 
“* gone on our legs. The night 
* and our thirft were a kind of 
“4purs to us, and caufed us to 
“‘ make the greater fpeed. We 
“* continued, therefore, to flide 
**in this manner as long as the 
“way would fuffer us; and 
“* when we met with {mall flint 
“* ffones, which hurt our fhoul- 
“* ders, we turned and flid on 
“our bellies, or went back- 
“* wards on all four. Thus by 
** degrees we gained the monai- 
‘* tery; but fo difordered and 
“ fatigued by our manner of 
“travelling, that we were not 
“able to move hand or foot. 
“To our great misfortune alfo 
** we found there neither wine 
** nor water ; fo were forced to 
“ fend to the river, the defcent 
** to which was near a quarter 
“ of a league downright, and 
“* the way very rugged.” 

(Z) Yet, if you will believe a 
certain Dutch traveller (1), thefe 
difficulties may be furmounted ; 
for he affures us, that he went 
five days journey up mount 
Ararat, tofleea Romifo hermit = 
that he pafs’d thro’ three re- 
gions of clouds ; the firft dark 
and thick, the next cold and full 
of fnow, and the third. colder 
ftill; that headvanc’d five miles 
every-day ; and when he came 
to the place where the hermit 


had 
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Tue fituation of Ararat, whether it be mount AZaf*s 
or the mountain of Cardu, is very convenient for the 
journey of the fons of Noah from thence to Shinaar, th© 
diftance not being very great, and the defcent eafy, efpe™ 
cially from the latter, into the plains of Mefopotamia, of 
which Shinaar is a part. We difcover plainly, through the 
Mofaic hiftory, a neighbourhood between the land of 
Eden, where man was created ; that of Ararat, where the 
remains of mankind were faved; and that of Shinaar, 
where they fixed the centre of their plantations. And 
certainly it was more natural it fhould be fo, than to fepa- 
rate thofe fcenes at fuch a diftance from each other, as fome 
have done. 


cle ee A ag be 


The general Hiftory from the DELUGE £0 the 
Birth of ABRAHAM. 


; Sela C J 


The Chronology from the Deluge to the Departure of 
Abraham from Haran ftated. 


URSUANT to our ‘intended method, before we, 
Pp proceed to the poftdiluvian hiftory, we fhall fettle 

the chronology of this firft period of it, which, as 
well as that of the preceding, can be adjufted only from the 
records of AMo/es. 
' Turis is one of the moft difficult periods to fettle in all 
chronology ; not oly becaufe we have no affiftance there- 
in from profane hiftory, but alfo on account of the great 
diverfity between the feveral copies of the AZo/aical wri- 
tings, It is a great misfortune, that there fhould be any 
uncertainty with regard to the times next after the flood. 
For the planting of the world, the forming of focieties and 


had his cell, he breathed a very 
ferene and temperate air: that 
the hermit told him, he had 
perceived neither wind nor rain 
all the twenty-five years he had 
dwelt there; and that on the 
top of the mountain there ftill 
reigned a greater tranquillity, 


_ whereby the ark was preferved . 


uncorrupted. He farthsr pre- 
tends, thatthe hermit gave him 
a crofs made out of the wood of 
the ark, together with a certi- — 
ficate, a formal copy of which 
the author has given in his fham 
relation. 


govern- 


al. 
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governments, the rife of arts and fciences, and the begin- 
ning of ftates and monarchies, falling within thefe limits, 
nothing could have been more ferviceable to hiftory, than 
a fixed and uniform chronology of thefe early ages: where- 
as authors, being divided in their judgments about the au= 
thenticknefs of the ‘feveral copies, have every one chofen to 
follow that which agreed beft with his own notions or hy- 
pothefis ; whereby they have fo perplexed and confounded 
all tranfactions, both facred and profane, which fall within 
this period, that the hiftory, thereof can be compared to 
nothing but the original chaos 

However, it is no {mall fatisfaftion, that the great 


differences between the feveral copies end here ; and that, 


being once got below the birth of /braham, we enter upon 
a more certain feries of time, about which chronologers 
are more generally agreed ; the variety of the feveral co- 
pies making a difference of Buta few years, not feveral 
ages, as we find the difference arifes to in this period ; 
for the better exhibiting of which, we have inferted the 
following tables, adjufted in the fame form with thofe we 
have given of the antediluvian patriarchs. 


253 


A Tasre of the years of the poftdiluvian patriarchs, to 


the birth of Abraham, 


Years they lived 
Their ages at their fons birth. after their fons} Length of their 
birth. lives. 
Heb,  Jof. Sam. Sept. | Heb. Sam. Sept.] Heb. Sam. Sept. 
Shemaft. the flood 2 2 2 2.1500 500 500] 600 600 600 
Arphaxad, — 35 135 135 135/403 303 430] 438 438, 565 
Cainan, — 0 O Oo I30f © oO 330] o 0 460 
Salah, —- 30 130. 130 130/403 303 330] 433 433 460 
Eber, — 34 134 134 1341430 270 370] 464 404 504 
Phaleg, —- 30 130 130 130|209 109 209] 239 239 339 
Reu,) — 32 132 «132 132/207 107 207] 239 239 39 
Serug, — 30 130 130 130]200 100 200] 230 230 330 
Nahr, — 29 29 79. 79|119 69 129]148 148 208 
Terah, — 130 70 130 130] 75 75 75] 205 205 205 
Sum toy ————-—_—— 
Abraham's 352 892 1002 1132 


birth, 


A Cbro- 
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A Chronological TA Bux of the years of the pofdiluvian 
patriarchs, to the call of Abraham, according to the compu- 


tation of the Hebrew. Sexi 
qi ow OK 
eee ee 
Seana Bote 
Qa 2 eames ~ el 
$2 2 2 & § 
yet Se, Pe 
i ® o = S ee i 
The flood, - =-- ® 609 98 & <<) a io 
Arphaxad born, — % 602100 ~ = eo 8 
Salah born, a SnO37 135) et eee ‘ nd 
Eber born, -- 7947°667.165.65 400 US, ee BS S 
Peleg born. Confufion co TO, = Ryle ekg Sa eee 
of tongues, and di t rol 7o1 199 64 34 of le Pes Wee 
fperfion of mankind, ae ° = i) = 3 
Reu born, - —— 131 731 229,129 94. (Cian oe ed = So 
Serug born,  - —— 153 763 261 161 126 96 62 3% = = ey = 
Nabkor born, - -——' 193 793 291 191 156 126 92 62 oy Te 2 
Terab born, - =— 222 322 320 220 185 155 121 9! 5g 29 ~ 2 
Haran born, _- —— 292 8092 390 290 255 225 191 161 339 99 70 \ 
Peleg dies, “=' —— 340 g40 438 338 303 273 239 299 197 147 118 > 
Nabor dies, —— 341 941 439 339 304274 «= 10 178 148 TQ 
Noab dies,  -- —— 350 950 448 343 313 233 219 187 128 § 
Abrabam born, - *-- 352 450 350 315 235 220 489 139) Se 
Rez dies, — 370 468 368 333 303 239 207 148 13. 
Serug dies 393 491 39% 356 326 230 r7t 48 
Terab dies, and Abra- ee or 
bam is called tom f 427 525 425 390 369 205 75 
Haran, --- -- 


A Chro- 


oitsot ee oe 
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_ A Chronological T apr of the years of the poftdiluvian 
; patriarch to the call of Abraham, according to the compu. 
tation of the Septuagint. 


% 
4x3 
J a o oe 
ate ake ee tae Be 
a oa 
23.2 @ 235 « 
> = > [e} rx) 
Be Lam Say, ie dle cs 
o ° R 
eae 
The flood, = oe © 600 98 ¥ => je § 
Arphaxadborn, — 2 732 100 3 x 3 
Cainan born, ——s 197 097) 2358145 = & 
Salab born, —— 267 867 365 265 130 & ne 
Woab dies, - ——" 350 9:o'448 243 273 Sgo te ue 
Eber born, - —— 307 495 395 260 130 2 
| Shem dies, - 502 609 500 365 235 tos DS , 
; Peleg born. Confufion a! 
of tongues, and at 53t 529 394 264 134 5 ow“ 
{perfion of mankind, = ones 
Arphaxad dies, = 11567 565 4309 330 170 46 ° @ 
Cainan dies, = aS OT 460 360 200 oe 2 a ‘< 
Rex born, -~ — 661 394 284 130 © & & 
Salah dies, - —— 727 460 330 196 66 oS 2 t 
eae’ _ ph es ioe 399 262 132” = 5 a 
Peleg dies, 5 570: 473 33 S12 
Eber dies, ~ —- 901 3a ne ae =” — g 
Nabor born, — 923 262 139 - ey ° 
Reu dies, —— 1000 339.207 77 Re “ 
, Yerab born, - — so00z 209 79 re = 
4 Serug dies, = lemaers dete 330 200 121 = 
¥ Abraham born, — 1132 209 130 $ 
: Terab dies, and Abra- 3 
C bam is called fom t 1207 284 20 
rT Haran - = tg? 


EE ee *ST 


” 
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A Chronological TABLE ee the years of the poftdiluvian 
patriarchs to the call of Abraham, according to the compu- 


tation of the Samaritan pentateuch. te 
KKK 
Si pote So 
m+ & & & x 
Seer eee BS 
aaa a S ge S fe) 
= > Sy ds ° p 
on - = She) 
Q i 
The flood, - — 0600 98 & = ts ‘a 
Arphaxad born, - —— 2 602 I00 = Ss g 
Salab born, = — = 137 737 235 435 a es 
Eller born, -~- —— 267 867 365 265 130 2 
Noah dies, —— 350 950 448 348 213 83 wy OW 
Peleg born. Confufion = 8 
of tongues, and ui. f 401 499 399 264.134  @ 
fperfion of mankind, a) 
Arphaxad dies, — 440 533 438 303 193 49 Bw 
Shem dies, - ee or 609 365 255 10l F ot ye 
Reu born, - —— 531 394. 264 130 a 8 
Salah dies, - — 570 433 303 169 39 g is 
Peleg dies, -_- == O40 373 239 109 OB 
Serug borny - —— 663 396 132 mS 
Eber dies, - — 671 4.04, 4405 8's 8, ey 2 
Reu dies, - — 779 239107 8 g a 
Nabor born, — 793 130 - = % 
TIcrah born, —— 872 ; 209 79 SS 
Serug dies, — 3893 230 100 ar & 
WNabor dies, = — 94r . 48 69 §& 
Abrabam born, 1002 130 * 
Terab dies, and Abra- 
bam is called fom f 1077 275 re3 
Haran, 


THERE is no difference in this period between the Hz- 
brew and the Samaritan, but what arifes from the different 
computation of the years of the genitures of the patriarchs : 
the great difficulty, in both copies, confifts in Zerah’s age 


at the birth of 4braham: fome will have him born in the | 


feventieth year of Tzrab, which cannot be, unlefs Abraham 
were the eldeft fon, as it is evident he was not (for Lot, 
aran’s fon, was near as old as 4braham) ; or unlefs Ha- 
ran was born fome years before his father was feventy, 
which feems not to be agreeable to the text ; and, if Terah 
was two hundred and five years old at his death, 4braham 
being then but feventy-five, he muft have been one hun- 
dred and thirty when dbraham was born (Z). The Sa- 


(Z)This, wethink, hasbeen the chronology of the Old 
fatisfatorily proved by Mr. Teftament (1). 


- Whifton, in his fhort view of 


(3) Page 31. 
maritan 


le 


— —. ~ +h 


eee 


“CAL. 


. ' 
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maritan copy, indeed, helps this matter, by making Te- 
rah’s age, at his death, no more than one hundred and 
forty-five ; but then the firft objeGtion as to Haran’s fe- 
niority remains: fo that in this point the fault feems to 
be in the Samaritan (A) ; for it muft be confeffed the He- 
brew number is here moft fit to be relied on. 

Tue call of Abraham, where the period ends, is, by 
fome, reckoned five years fooner, when he left Ur; but 
this will not agree with Scripture, as fhal! be fhewn, when 
we come to fettle the next period. 

THERE are fome variations between the prefent copies 
of the Septuagint ; but as moft of them relate to the length 
of fome of the patriarchs lives, a circumftance not very 
material, and which makes no difference in the computa- 
tion, we fhall pafs them by ; and only obferve, that fome 
copies place the birth of ¢rphaxad twelve years after the 
flood, which will increafe the total of this period ten 
years ; and that fome make the age of Nabor, at the birth 


of Terah, 179 (B). 


(A) The gentleman juft men- 
tioned, fince the publifhing his 
faid chronology, has thought 
fit to change his opinion in this 
matter (2), and produces feve- 
ral arguments to prove the 
Samaritan to be the true read- 
ing, and the Hebrew number a 
corruption. He relies on two 


. paflages, one of Philo, the 
other of Fofephus. The for- 


mer fays, that Abraham (Lorn 
avhen his father Terah was 
feventy) was feventy-five years 
old when he departed from Ha- 
ran ; though Terah Lived there 
til] his death (3). But Philo 
here only copies Mo/fes; fo 
that his conclufion, whatever 
it was, does not decide any 
thing as to thetrueageof Terah 
at that time, which muft have 
been more than feventy from 


the plain fenfe of the text, when 


2 (2) See his effay towards reftoring the true text 
(3) Pbilo de fomniis, p. $7% 


oe. 
Woy. I. 


We 


attended to. Fo/ephus’s words 
are, They buried 'Terah when 
he died at Haran, after he had 
lived two hundred and five 
years; for the Life of man was 
already cut fort, and did be- 
come foorter till the birth of 
Mofes (4). Now, fince he ex- 
prefly mentions the age of Te- 
rab to have been two hundred 
and. five, we cannot fuppofe it 
a corruption for one hundred 
and forty-five, though he elfe- 
where mentions Abraham to 
be born in the feventieth year 
of his father; -much lefs can 
we conclude it fuch from his 
reafoning about the length of 
mens lives being fhortened 
whith may be juft, notwith- 
ftanding Terah lived to be older 
than his father. 

(B) Father Pezron, follow- 
ing the prefent copies of Fo/e- 


of the Old Teffament, p» 275 


(4) Fofeph, ant, li, c. 6 
S phus, 


28% 
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We have chofen to follow the readings of the Alesan- 
drian manufcript ; according to which, the only difference 
between the Septuagint and the Samaritan, in this period, 
is 130 years given to Catnan, who is added between Ar- 
phaxad and Salah; but is to be fear neither in the Hfe- 
brew nor the Samaritan, nor in the chronology of thofe 
times, given us, from the Septuagint itfelf, by Africanus 
and Eu/ebius #: which circumftance we look upon as fuf- 
ficient authority to reject him out of the number of the 
patriarchs, notwithftanding his name is inferted in St. 
Luke* 5; which may eafily have happened, by its being 
added from fome erroneous copies of the Septuagint, and 
fi'ft, as is moft probable, put in the margin, though it has 
fince crept into the text, 

Tue difference between the Hebrew reckoning and the 
Samaritan, in this period, is very confiderable, being no’ 
lefs than 650 years ; in which the Hebrew falls fhort of 
the Samaritan. As to the objeCtions, which have been 
thence formed againft the former calculation, the reader 
will find them fully anfwered by Ufeer, Capfovius, and 


other eminent chronologers : and we {hall have occafion to 
take notice of them ‘hereafter, 


S E . Pe ik. 
The biftory of Noah after the flood, and of bis de- 
fcendents to Abraham. 


t Rete time of Neah’s going forth of the ark is fixed, in 
Year of Scripture ¢, to have been on the firft day of the fix 
“rey hundredth and firft year of his age (B). The firft thing he 

ae did, upon his landing, was to build an altar, and offer @ 


burnt- 
Noah * Vid. Eussxz. ehron. Gree. p. g. 8 Luke ii, 36. 
comes Out ec Gen, vill, 13. Q 
af the ark, 


pbus, places the birth of Terab the to years, added as above, 
in the 129th year of Nahor;. between the flood and the 
whichagrees with the Hebreav, birth of Arphaxad, he, in his 
and the amended number of fecond computation, makes ~ 
Fo/ephus, with the addition only the whole 1 267. 

Of 100 years: and thus the to- (B) The Mohammedans wilt 
tal of this period will be 1257° have it, that Nob quitted the’ 
(1). But afterwards, taking in ark the tenth day of Moharram, 


(1) See bis antig. des teitps retabliey p. 61, 


which | 
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burnt-facrifice, of every clean beaft, and every clean fowl! f Year of 
(C). Gop, having accepted the facrifice, blefled Noah, flood 1. 
and gave him power over all living creatures, with a per- Bef. Car. 
miffion to eat of the freely as of the produce of the 2347: 
ground: however, bad him to eat the blood of ani- 
mals, or to fhed that of man; ordering him to punifh ; 
manflaughter with death, and to people the world as faft rs #4 £1 Uge 
as he could 8. es 4 

Ir is not to be thought, that thefe three injun@ions x 
contained all that was obligatory on Noah and his pofterity, 
till the promulgation of the law at Sinai ; there being no. 
thing here required of his duty towards Gop, the whole 
confifting in moral precepts ; but we are to confider them 
either as explanatory of, or additional to, the laws which 
Noah had received in common with the reft of the antedi- 
luvians, and which were derived from Adam. The per- 
miffion to eat flefh, now firft explicitly given, feems to in- 
timate, that it was not allowed before the flood. But, to 
avoid repetitions, we refer the reader to what we have 
already faid on that fubject *. 

Tue rabbins pretend, that Gop gave to Noah, and his 
fons, certain general precepts, which, according to them, 
contain the law of nature, common to all men indiffer- 
ently, and for the non-obfervance of which the gentiles 
themfelves have been punifhed by Gopi. Thefe pre- 
cepts injoined, 1. To abftain from idolatry. 2. From 
blafphemy. 3. From murder. 4. From adultery. 5. 
From theft. 6. To inftitute judges to maintain thofe 
laws. And, 7. To abftain from eating the flefh of any 
animal, cut off while the animal was living. Which laft 
precept was fuppofed to be intended by the words, Ue ee 

with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, fhatl you 
not eat*. This barbarity fome pagans are faid to have 
practifed |. From the time of Mofes, the Fews would not 


The pre- 


° 
» — f Gen. viii. zo. & Chap. ix. 1-——7. 5 Chap. i. 
P64. 7. i Vid. Seupen. de jure nat. & gent. lib. i. cap. ult. 
- Caer di&. art. Noachides. & Gen. ix. 4. 1 ARNOB. 


cont. gent. lib. v. See before, p. 184, 185, in the notes. 


which is the firft month of their (C) Some rabbins pretend, 
year ; and that he inftituted Shem offered the facrifice, Noah 
the faft obferved by them on being rendered unqualified for 
that day, which they call 4u- that office, by having the mif- 
ra, in commemoration of his fortune to be bit by a lion 
deliverance (6). (7). 


(6) D’Herb, bibl. orient, p. 676. (7) Shal/bel, Hakkab, p. 7- 
<i 52 fuffer 
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Year of fuffer a ftranger to live among them, unlefs heobferved 
flood 1. the precepts of the Neachide ; and never gave quarter, in 
Bef. Chr. battle, to any who were ignorant of them. 

2347. MarMonipeEs ™ fays, the fix firft precepts were given 
ayant dum, and the feventh to Noah. To thefe, fome rab- 
bins add others; as the prohibition to draw out the blood 

of any living creature to drink "; to maim animals °; to 

ufe magic and forcery ?; to couple animals, and graft 


trees with different kinds 4. But what calls the antiquity | 


of thefe precepts in queftion, is, that there is no mention 
made of them, neither in Scripture, nor in Onkelos, nor 
in Fofephus, nor in Philo; and that neither erom, nor 


Origen, nor any of the antient fathers, appear to have. 


known any thing of them. 
Bisuop Cumberland, who likewife juftly fufpe&s the 
veracity of the rabbins, thinks, the patriarchal laws are to 
be fearched for in the Scripture; and, accordingly, in a 
particular treatife on that fubject*, he has fhewn from 
thence, that the patriarchs, long before the law was deli- 
vered to Mo/es, carefully obferved the principal precepts, 
as well towards Gop, as towards man, fo as to fulfil the 
decalogue ; moved thereto either by the fame promifes, or 
fear of the fame judgments and punifhments, which were 
afterwards pronounced by the AZofaical law *. 
God af- Gop farther made a covenant with Noah‘, never to 
JuresNoah drown the world again; promifing, as a token thereof, 
the world for the future, to fet his bow in the clouds, when it rained. 
feould not "This feems to have been done to take away Noah’s appre- 
perth by @henfions, who, according to Fofephus, facrificed to ap- 
JSieond dé- yeafe Gon’s. wrath, fearing an anniverfary deluge ; for 
luge. which fuppofition that hiftorian has been cenfured fome- 
what too feverely ". 
Noah Je- Noau, being come down from the mountain, applied 
comes an bimfelf to husbandry, and planted a vineyard *; but the 
busband- -eaftern authors y make this the work of his fons. How- 


man. ever, Noah, having drunk of the wine to excefs, lay care- 


lefly uncovered in his tent ; which his fon Ham perceiving, 
called in his brothers, Shem and faphet, to behold the pof- 
ture their father was in: but they, out of a fenfe of duty 


m™ Yap Hazzaxkan, Sepher melakim,c. 9, " Rab. Cuz- 
vina. .° R.Cuipea. P R. Simeon. 49 R. Exvtezer. 


* De legibus patriarcharum, printed in his origines gentium an-’ 


tiquif. * Ibid. chap. 5. * Genvix, 11, 17; 9° JosEPu. 9 
ant. J. i. ¢. 3. Heipec. hift. patriar. exercit. xix. 3. * Gen. — 


ix.20, ¥ Eurycu. p. 43. 


and 
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and modefty, took a garment, and, going backwards, co- Year of 
vered Noah with it; for which, when he came to know food 1. 
what had paffed, he bleffed them, and curfed Ham in his Bef. Chr. 
pofterity, who were to be fervants to their brethren 7. 2347. 
Tue Armenians have a tradition, that Noah, after quit- 
ting the ark, went and fettled at Erivan, about twelve Where 
leagues from Ararat ; and that it was there he planted the? ey 
vineyard, in a place where they ftill make excellent wine gat : 
According to Tavernier, Nakfhiwan, which is three leagues 
diffant from Ararat, was the place where Noah went to 
dwell: and he adds, that it is reported to be the oldeft city 
in the world. Another tradition of the country will have 
the village of Cemain, above-mentioned, to be the place 
where Noah and his fons fixed their firft habitation >. But 
this is to be underftood of the places where thefe towns 
were afterwards built ; for it is not likely they began to 
build towns fo early, much lefs that the deluge left them 
ftanding, if there had been any there before : and the Scrip- 
ture fays, Noah was in his tent when Ham furprifed him 
in wine. f 
HoweEvER, this tradition, fo far as it relates to Noah’s Noah net 
fetiling in the country near the mountain where the ark Fo hi. 
refted, feems more probable, than a notion lately advanced 
by fome men of learning ¢, that Noah \eft his three fons, 
Shem, Ham, and ‘faphet, in fome little time, and, with 
his younger iffue, travelled to China, where he lived before 
the deluge; and that he was the firft king of that country, 


whom the Chine/e call Fo bi (D) ; it feeming more agree- 
able 


_ 2 Gen. ix. 21-———27. a Carmer dict. fuppl. p. 63. 
> See before, chap. i. §. 8. © Dr. Autix, in his reflections 
upon the books of the holy {cripture, p. 112. Mr. Wuiston, 
in his chronol. of the old teft. Ge. in his new theory of the 
earth, and his eflay for reftoring the true text, &c. Mr. Saucx- 
rorD, in his connection; and Mr, BeprorpD, in his Scripture 
chronology. 


(D) This opinion (much whom they call Px oku) de 
more reafonable than that of | pends on the following obfer- 
Hornius,who will have Fo 4i to vations: 
be Adam (1), though the Chz- 1. The Chine/e hiftories fay, 
nefe (2) exprefly make a dif- Fo bi had no father (3) ; which 
ferent perfon the firft man, agrees well enough with Noah, 


(1) Arca Noe, fp. 14s (2) Vid. Martinit hift, Sinicam, libs i. p» 13> 


(3) Did. p. 21, 
Seal S$ 3 becaufe 


Feb 
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Year of able to reafon, as well as Scripture, to conclude, that Noah 
continued with his pofterity till his death ; and that, after 
Be . Chr. quitting the ark, they dwelt fomewhere near the moun- 


flood 1. 


2347. 
wa 


* 


becaufe the memory of his fa- 
ther might be loft in the deluge, 
and fo give occafion to this fa- 
ble, that he had no father at 
all. 

2. Thefame hiftories afirm, 
that Fo 42’s mother conceived 
him as fhe was incompafied 
with a rainbow (4); which 
feems an imperfect tradition 
concerning the firft appearance 
of the rainbow to Noah after 
the flood. 

_ 3. The character and appel- 
lation of Fo 4i, among the Chi- 
nefe, agrees with what the Scri- 
ptures affirm of Noab Fo 
bi, {ays Le Compte, the firft em- 
peror of China, carefully bred 
up feven forts of creatures, 
which he ufed to facrifice to the 
fupreme fpirit of heaven and 
earth. For this reafon, fome 
called him Paohi, that is, obla- 
tion (5). Noah, fays Mofes, 
took into the ark ofevery clean 
beaft by fevens, of fowls alfo of 
the air by fevens, the male and 
his female, to keep feed alive up- 
on the face of all she earth (6). 
And after the flood, Noah 
builded an altar unto the Lorn, 
and took of every clean beaft, 
and every clean fowl, and of- 
fered burnt-offerings on the al- 
tar (7). 

4. The Chinefe hiftories af- 
firm, that Fo 4: fettled in the 
province of Shenf,which is the 


moit ‘north-weit province of 


(4) Ibid, 


\ 


(8) Martinius ubs fup, Couplet cbronol, in Fo biy 


ea tain 
China (8), and very near to 
mount Caucafus, upon which 
(according to an opinion we 
have taken notice of ) the ark 
refted, and from which Noah 
muft defcend to go thence into 
China. In favour of this opinion, 
it is alfo further obferved, 

5. That the Mo/aic hiftory, 
as it is perfeétly filent, in rela- 
tion to the peopling of Chiza 
at the difperfion, confining it- 
felf within the bounds of the 
then known world ; fo it fays 
little or nothing of Noah after 
the flood: which feems to be 
an intimation, that Noah had 
no fhare in the fubfequent ac- 
tions related in the facred hi- 
ftory ; and fo, by a fair confe- 
quence, might be in China, a 
region out of the compafs of 
the known world. 

6. That this is confirmed by | 
the Chal/dzan tradition of the 
fudden difappearing of Xi/u- 
thrus, or Noah, his wife and. 
daughter, and the pilot, on their 
coming out of the ark. | 

7. That the Chinefe lan- 
guage and writing are fo in- 
tirely different from thofe a- 
mong us, introduced by the 
confufion of Babel, that they 
cannot well be derived from 
thence. 

8. That the difperfion begin- _ 
ning from Babylon, fo remotea 
country as China could not be fo 


foon reached and peopled, as 


(5) Le Compté r Chi i Coup, = 
clits préain'P. 48.90. (0)-Genef vi dy gg OC) Chan nee 


Vil. 25 3s Qy 


(7) Chap, Vili, 20. ‘ 
the 
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tain where it refted, which was in Armenia; and that they Year of - 
did not remove till fuch time as they are mentioned, in Seri- flood r. 
pture to have begun their journey towards Shinagr 4, Bef. Chr. 
Noau died in the nine hundredth fiftieth year of his 2347- 
age, and, according to the tradition of the orientials, was “~~ 
: burieq Noah dies. : 


a Gen. xi. 2. 


the prodigious number of its 
inhabitants, at prefent, fhew it 
to have been: and therefore 
they could not be of fo late an 
Original. 

g. That the learned {ciences 
feem to have. been antiently 
much better known in China, 
than in thefe parts of the 
world; their government and 
conftitution much firmer, and 
more lafting, than ours; their 
moft antient hiftories more au- 
thentic and certain than ours 
(excepting thofe of more than 
human original): all which 
things would make one ready 
to imagine, that as it is pro- 
bable Noah might be much 
more wife, and learned, than 
any of his fons; fo ail thofe 
fettlements,’ laws, and tradi- 
tions, which are derived from 
him, are remarkable effeéts and 
teftimonies of the fame (9). 
~ 10. And, principally,that the 
reign of Fo 42, according to the 
moft rational and exa& account 
hitherto given of the Chine/e 
chronology, coincides with the 
time of Noah (10); and that 
the length of the reigns and 
lives of Fo 4i, and his firit fuc- 
ceffors, greatly correfponds 
with the duration of the lives 
of men in the fame ages re- 
corded in Scripture (11). 


(9) Vid. Whifton's theory, book ii. p. 137, Se. 
(11) Ibid. p. 64, 65. 
(13) Vid. ibid. p. 3. To, 110 


view of the chronol. &c. p. 61. 
ad tab, chronol, p. 3. 8» 


But as this opinion is conje- 
Gural only, fo feveral objeCtions 
might be made toit. As, 

1. That it is improbable, if 
Noah was Fo hi, that the CAz- 
nefe annals fhould make no 
mention of fo extraordinary an 
event as the deluge; which 
they are fo far from having re- 
corded, that Coup/et (12) ex- 
prefly makes it an error in 
thofe who imagine they have. 

2. The uncertainty of the 
Chinefe writers themfelves, as 
to the hiftory of Fo 42, and his 
next fucceffors; fome doubting 
whether there was ever fucha 
man as Fo 47, and others re- 
jeQiing both him and his fuc- 
ceflor Shin nungh, and begin- 
ning with Hoangh +i, the third 
king. Wherefore Couplet leaves 
them out of the fucceflion of 
Chine/e monarchs ; and thatnot 
without reafon, fince Fo 47 is 
faid to have had the body ofa 
ferpent, and Shin nungh the 
head of an ox (13). 

3. Mofes’s account of the 
difperfion feems moft evidently 
to relate to all mankind, with- 
out exception, who, he fuppofes, 
were collected together in the 
plain of Shizaar ; as will here- 
after be more particularly e- 
vinced. And, if this be admit- 
ted, Noah, having no other iffue 


"(10) Kid. bis fbore 
(10) (12) Prefs 


S 4 than 


Ne A > . 
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Year of buried in Ade/opotamia, where they thew his fepulchre, in a 
flood 350. caftle near a monattery called Dair Abunah, that is, -the. 
Bef. Chr. monaftery of our father ©. According toa common opinion, 
1998. before his death, he divided the world among his three 
fons, giving to Shem Afia; to Ham, Africa ; and, to 
abe, Europe: but this bas not the leaft foundation in 

cripture. ; - 
ALL mankind, at leaft that we have any account of in 
Scripture, being the iffue of thefe three fons of Noah, wha 
were faved with him in the ark (E) ; before we proceed 

The genea- any farther, it will be proper to give a genealogical table of 

logy of thetheir defcendents, in the fame manner as we have al- 

difcend~ ready given one of the antediluvian patriarchs (See the 
ents of plate). 

Noah, Tue chief defign of AZo/es being to record what parti- 
eularly concerned the J/raelites, he has given us the gene- 
alogy of the line of Shem only intire. As to the defcend- 
ents of the other two fons of Noah, his defign feems ta 
have been, to bring them down as low as the difperfion, in 
order to leave to pofterity the names of the firft founders of 
nations, and there to difmifs them: for it is obfervable, 
that though feveral particulars are mentioned in the courfe 
of the AMo/aical hiftory, relating to the Canaanites, as the 
people with whom the J/raelites were more particularly to 
be concerned ; yet he hath deduced the genealogy of that’ 
branch of Ham no farther: on the contrary, ‘it is fhorter 
than thofe of Mizraim and Cub, by one generation, 


* D’HERBzEL. p. 677. 


than his three fons named by 
Mofes, confequently could not 
reign in China. 

This matter, however, we 
may be, probably, able to de- 
cide, when we come to treat 


profeffedly of the Chinefe af- - 


fairs; wherein we expect fome 
affiftance from the new hiftory 
of China, lately publifhed in 
ftaly, written by a mandarin, 
who, as we are told, has made 
it appear, that there are no ge- 
muline records to be found, in 


(1) 


beh biblioth, orient. art, Noah, 


that empire, earlier than twa 
or three centuries before Chrift. ' 
(E) Befides thefe three fons, 
fome of the Fewih writers 
give Noah a fourth, named Yo- 
ziko, who, as they pretend, 
taught aftronomy, and inftruéte 
ed Nimrod in the art of war (1). 
The Mohammedan traditions, 
generally {peaking, allow Noah 
but three fons: yet an Arab 
writer mentions another,named _ 
Majeflun (2), who was, pro- 
bably, born after the flood. 


uchafin, $. 335. (2) Abdalrabman Ebn Abdallob, epud D’ Her< 


Nor, 


a A ae Eg ee hy. a 
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Nor, indeed, is there much to be colleGted from Scrip- Year of 
_ pture, relating to the defcendants of Shem,more than their flood 350. 
names, and the ages of the patriarchs in the line of Peleg, Bef. Chr. 
till we come to Terah, the father of Abraham, withwhom 4998. 
the period ends. But whatever there may be wanting in 
the facred hiftory, the ‘fews have taken care, according to 
their ufual cuftom, plentifully to fupply with the figments 
. and conceits of their rabbins, a fet of men who have fur- 
pafled all others in the art of trifling, and inventing abfurdi- 
ties. On the other hand, the Chriftian chronologers and 
hiftorians, of all ages, who have end. avoured toconneét the 
profane hiftory with the facred, within this period, would 
furnifh us with materials enough to fill up the vacancies, 
could we thinkit worth while to: collet their feveral opi- 
nions and conjectures ; few of them agreeing in any one 
point, which yet every one is confident he has fettled. We 
fhall, therefore, take notice of but a very few of them 3. 
fuch contradi@tory fentiments ferving only to thew the un- 
certainty of the whole, and, confequently, to confound, 
rather than to inftru& the reader. 
WE fhall not, in this place, touch upon the migrations, 
or the planting of nations by the pofterity of Noah, which 
we have referved for the fubject of a diftin@ fe&tion, that 
we might not mix the hiftory of that remarkable tranf-. 
action with other matters. We have alfo thought proper 
to change the order of the table, and give an account of 
the line of Ham before that of Shem, which will more na- 
turally clofe this feétion. 
' .* Tuoucu Faphet is generally placed laft in Scripture e, Of Japhet 
yet he is exprefly faid to be the eldeft § (F): and that he and his po- 
was fo, is farther evident ; for that Noah was five bun- rity. 
dred years old when he begat his three fons& ; according to 
which manner of expreffion in Scripture, one of them was 
. born in his five hundredth year : but it could not be Shem ; 
for he being in the one hundredth year of his age at the 
birth of Arphaxad, two years after the flood h, when Noah 
'e Genef. v.32. vi. 10, vil, 13. ix. 18. x. i. f Tbid. 
KZ & Tbid. v. 32. » Ibid. xi. 10, 


(F) This is the fenfe of the 
paffage according to the Eng- 
jifh verfion, and the Septuagint ; 
but the Vu/gate tranflates it, 
Shem the elder brother of Ja- 
phet. The former interpreta- 


tion muft be the true one, for 
the reafon immediately given ; 
though the original and the 
oriental verfions are capable of 
either fenfe. 


Was 
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was fix hundred and three years old, it follows that he him- 
felf'was born in the five hundredth and third year of Noah : 
nor could it be Ham ; for he is exprefly faid to have been 
the younger '; fo that faphet was the eldeft of {the three 


fons. 


WV? Japuer, being affected, as well as Shem,with filial con- 


cern at Ham’s expofing their father’s nakednefs, affitted to 
cover him, and had a blefling given him by Noah, on that 
occafion. Gon, fays that patriarch, fall inlarge Ja- 
phet (G), and he fhall dwell in the tents of Shem ; and 
Canaan fhall be his fervant k, The firft part of this pro- 
phecy has been verified in the great pofleflions which fell 
to the defcendents of “Faphet ; as all Europe, and all the 
northern part of fa, the leffer Afia, Media, Armenia, the 
countries between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, as well as 
thofe lying to the north of them, Grand Tartary, with In- 
dia and China. Add to thefe the E uropean colonies in 
America of late ages; for, as to the Original inhabitants of 
that continent, it is uncertain from which of the three 
branches they are defcended. The next part of the pro- 
phecy, that he fhould dwell in the tents,of Shem, feems to re- 
fer to the overthrow of the A/jrian empire by the Medes, 
in Conjunction with the Badylonians, as well as to the con. 
quefts of the Greeks and Romans in Afia ; alluded to after- 
wards by Balaam, in his prophecy !, that /hips fhould come 
from the coufts of Chittim, and Soould affiié? Afhur, and 
Soould afflict Eber : that is, they fhould affi@ the Affyrians, 
and thofe who dwelt beyond the river E uphrates (H), And 

at 


1 [bid. ix. 24. k Ibid. ix. 


(G) Noah here alludes to the 
name of Faphet, the root of 


27. 


obferves, that to take it in that 
fenfe is repugnant to the defign 


1 Namb. xxiv, 24. 
\ 


which fignifies to inlarge; tho’ 
others tranflate the paflage, 
Gop fall perfuade Japhet,that 
is, bring him over in time to 
the true worfhip, figured by 
the tents of Shem, 

(H) The common opinion 


is, that by Eéer, in this place, 


is to be underitood the Hebrenys 
or ‘Fews; but a learned author 
has offered reafons which feem 
to prove-the contrary. He 


(1) Vid. Hyde de rel. ver, 
(3) Idem ibid. p. 5% Gee , 


Perf, Pr 56. 


of the paflage, and makes Ba- 
faam blefs and curfe the chil- 
dren of Jf-ael in the fame 
breath, by prophefying of their 
deftru€tion (1); and therefore 
he will have it, that Eder has 
not refpect to perfons, but to 
place, and fignifies beyond the 
river (2); in which fenfe that 
word is often ufed in Scri- 
pture (3). Upon this occafion 
the fame author propofes to 


(2) Vid, eund, ibid. p> 37- 


amend 
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at the fame time that they dwelt in the tents of Shem, they Year of 
made the pofterity of Ham their fervants, by fubduing the flood 350, 
Babylonians, the Canaanites, the Egyptians, and other na- Bef. Chr, 
tions defcended from that branch, wherein was thecomple- 1998. 
tion of the laft part of Noah’s prophecy. 
TH Is prophecy feems alfo to have regard to the ftate of 
the true religion, confining it to the race of Shem for a cer- 
tain period of time, ending, perhaps, at the coming of the 
Messtau™; for, fince CurisT, the knowlege of the true 
Gop hath fpread confiderably more among the defcendents 
of Faphet, than it did before amongft thofe of Shem, hav- 
ing till then been confined almoft wholly to the nation of 
the Fews: however, the Mobammedans rank ‘faphet him- 
felf among the prophets *. 
THE Septuagint verfion, followed by £u/febius and 
others °, mentions an eighth fon of Faphet, named Eli/a, 
who is neither in the Hebrew nor the Chaldce (1). 
No particulars being mentioned in Scripture, with refer- 
ence to the defcendents of Faphet, farther than what re- 
lates to their founding of nations, we muft refer the reader, 
for what may be faid of them under that head, to our ac- 
count of the migrations, 


THAT 
m See below. » Vid, D’Hersetor bibl. orient. art. 


Japheth. ° Euses. chronic. 1. i. p. 8. Chronic. 
Alexandr. AucusTinus. 


amend our tranflation of the 
above text by reading it thus; 
And they feall go forth from 
the coaft of Chittim, and fball 
afti@ Athur, and fhall afflict 
the other fide of the river, 
that is, the countries beyond 
the Exphrates. ‘There feems to 
be no need of fuppofing the 
_laft and to be taken conjun- 
tively, or the words following 
jit to be a repetition, or expla- 
natory of the firlt, as that wri- 
ter thinks ; for Aur, ftridlly 
fpeaking, lay beyond the 77- 
gris ; neither in Ba/aam’s time 


had the Afjrian empire ex- 


tended itfelf weftward fo far as 
the Euphrates: and when that 
prophecy was to be fulfilled, 
Afbur was reduced to its primi- 
tive bounds, and in fubjection 
to Elam, or the Perfians; as 
were alfo the Babylonians, and 
the inhabitants of dram or Me- 
fopotamia, who, we think, are 
to be underflood by Eber, or 
the other fide of the river, that 
is, the Euphrates. 

(1) The Perfian hiftorians, 
give Japhet eleven fons; viz. 
1. Fin, Chin, or Sin. 2. Seklah, 
3. Manfouj. 4 Gomari. 5.Turk 
(from whom this patriarch is 

furnamed 
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Tar Ham was the youngett fon of Noah (K), though 
generally ‘placed the fecond of the three, is evident by his 
being exprefly called the youngeft: he may have been born 
within a few years after Shem, but as neither his age, nor 
the time of his birth, are mentioned, ‘we can determine 
nothing concerning that point. However, one would be 
apt to imagine, from Ham’s indifcretion, as well as wick- 
ednefs, in difcovering his father’s nakednefs, that, when he 
committed that crime, he was but a very young man, tho” 


he had children ; he might, probably, be about 50 or 603 


an age fcarce equivalent in thofe days to eighteen now. : 
Wuewn Noah was acquainted with the irreverent a@tion 
of Ham (L), he curfed him in a branch of his pofterity ; 


furnamed bul Turk, or the 
father of Turk). 6. Khalaj. 
7. Khozar. 8. Rus. 9. Suffan. 
to. Ghaz. And,11. Taraj (4). 
The Yartarian authors name 
but eight fons of Faphet, in this 
order; 1. Turk. 2. Khars 
[Khoxzar]. 3. Saklap. 4. Rus. 
5. Maminakh. 6. Zewin [Fin]. 
7. Kamari. 8.Tarikh (5). The 
former authors aflert, that Fa- 
phet married his fons to their 
own fifters, before they depart- 
ed to people their countries, to 
the end they might multiply 
the eafier ; and, indeed, it hap- 
pened, that the eaftern coun- 
tries, and the greater part of 
the north,were firft peopled (6). 

(K) The Hebrew word E5h 
Ham fignifies hot, or heat, or 
fun-burnt. Though he is ex- 
prefly faid to be the younger, 
yet numbers of commentators, 
relying more upon the order 
wherein he is named, maintain 
that he was the fecond fon of 
Noah ; and, to elude the force 
of the text,feveral of them pre- 
tend, that it is not Ham himfelf, 


(4) Mir Kbord & Kbhend Anir. 


Cur fed, 


but Canaan his fon, who is 
here fpoken of: others will 
have it, that Ham was called 
the younger, or the youngeft, 
for no other reafon but becaufe 
his conduct was lefs prudent 
than that of his brothers (7). 
But fuch interpretations, ifonce 
admitted, will ferve only to ren- 
der the moft clear expreffions in 
Scripture obfcure. 

(L) If we inquire by what 
means Noah came to know that 
it was Ham who had difcover'd 
his nakednefs, fome rabdins 
anfwer, that he inferred fo 
much from Ham’s paft fhame- 
lefs behaviour, in profaning the 
ark by lying with his wife (8), 
Others fay, that Ham, by look- 
ing on his father’s fhame, found 
extraordinary alterations © in 
himfelf; his eyes became red, 
his hair and beard burnt, and 
his lips diftorted ; and he knew 


fo little what he did, that he 


{tripped himfelf ftark-naked, 
and walked about in«that con- 
dition, Noah, feeing all this, 
from thence concluded, that it 


See D’Herbelot. bibl. orient. art. Fapbeth, 


(5) See Abw iehaxi Kban’s genealogical biftory of the Lartars, wo, i. fp: & 


(6) D’Herbelot, ubi fupra. 
20, THA. dy 


(7) Vid. Heidegg. hift, patriarch. exercit. 
(8) Vid, Heidegg. bift, patriarch. tom, i. p. 409, 
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Curfed, fays he, de Canaan ! a fervant of fervants fhall be Year of 
_ be unto his brethren P. This curfe, if it be a curfe (M), be- flood 350. 
ing pronounced not againft Ham, the immediate tranfgref- Bef. Chr. 


for, but againft his fon, who does not appear, from the 
words of Afofes, to have been any way concerned in the 
crime, though fome imagine he had a principal fhare in 
it(N), hath occafioned feveral conje€tures: fome 9 have 
believed, that Noah curfed Canaan, becaufe he could not 
well have curfed Ham himfelf, whom Gop had not long 
before blefied*; others, more reafonably, think AZo/es’s 
chief intent in recording this predi€tion was to raife the 
fpirits of the Z/raelites then entering ona terrible war with 
the children of Canaan, by the affurance, that, in confe- 
quence of the curfe, that people were deftined by Gon to 
be fubdued by them *: for the opinion of thofe who ima- 
gine all Ham’s race were here accurfed, feems repugnant 
to the plain words of Scripture, which confines the male- 
: diction 
P Gen. ix. 25. @ CurysostT. ferm 29. in Genef. 
rGen. ix. 1... s AucusTin, queft. 17. in Genef. Tue- 
oporET. in queft. 58. Genef. Herpecc, -hift. patr. tom. 1. p. 
4t1. Bayve cited in the note (M). 


was Ham who had difhonoured 
him. Some fay, that he could 
not have known it otherwife 
than by revelation, St. Cary- 
foftom’s opinionis very rational ; 
he believes, that Noah, feeing 
himfelf covered with a garment 
which did not belong to him, 
afked the occafion of it, and 
learned from Shem and Japhet 
all that had paffed (11). 

(M) Mr, Bayle does not take 
this paflage properly to contain 
acurfe. He fays, it is pretty 
ftrange, that the Scripture takes 
no notice of any thing being 
done by Noah to Ham: he ob- 
ferves, that there is not one 
word of cenfure pafled upon 
Ham ; that the patriarch was 
content to curfe Canaan the fon 


(11) Vid. eund. ibid. (12) Bayle di. bif, art, Cham, 
rabba, §. 37. Theeduret. queef. 57¢ i Genef. 


of Ham; and that this curfe was 
nothing elfe but a prophecy of 
the victories which the defcen- 
dents of Shem fhould obtain 
over the defcendents of Cazaan 
under Fo/bua ; that is to fay, 
feven or eight ages after the 
crime of Ham had been com- 
mitted (12). 

(N) The ews pretend, that 
Canaan was the perfon who 
firft difcovered the nakednefs of 
Noah, with which he acquaint- 
ed his father Ham, who made 
{port of the accident, and went 
and told it to his brothers Shem 
and Faphet ; and that Noad, 
awaking out of his fleep, curfed 
Canaan, becaufe he wasthe firit 
occafion of the fcandal (13). 


(13) Berefpit 


diction 
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Year of diGion to Canaan, and his pofterity, and alfo contrary to” 


fact (O). 


Amonc thofe whoare for extending the curfe to Ham, 
and his other race, fume have fuppofed another effet of it, 


not mentioned by Adofes ; 


and communicated that colour to his defcendents 


(O) A learned author hath 
affirmed, that there hath never 
yet been a fon of Ham, who 
hath fhaken a fceptre over the 
head of Fapher ; Shemhath fub- 
dued Japhet, and Faphet hath 
fubdued Shem, but Ham never 
fubdued either (14}. However, 
this muft be a miftake. if there 
be any truth in what the Egyp- 
tian hiftories relate of the 
actions of Sefofris, and fome 
others of their kings, who con- 
quered the greateft part of dfa 
and Europe; and confequently 
Ham may be faid to have fub- 
dued both. Befides, we find 
the J/raelites were long the 
fl ves of Mizraim, or the Egyp- 
tians 3; and we {ee no reafon 
why the fhameful fubmiffion 
which Reboboam, the fon and 
fucceffor of Solomon, made to 
Shifak the Egyptian Pha- 
raob (15), who, after taking 
all the ftrong cities of Fudab, 
feems to have had Ferufalem 
delivered up to him without 
oppofition, to be fpoiled with 
the temple, may not be deemed 
a fervitude; it being exprefly 
faid, the Jews fhould fbe his 
fervants (16). Ham alfo ap- 
pears to have encroached upon 
Shem very early 3 for he feems 


" (14) See Mede’s works, p. 358. 


16) 2 Chron. xii. 5.8 


250) 
(13) D’Herbel, bibl, orient. p.245, @ 677. 


that Ham became a blackmoor, 


(P): but 
this 


to have driven the Shemites out 
of their firft feats in Shinaar ; 
and every body knows the Ba- 
bylonians, who were Hamites, 
had a confiderable fhare in the 
deftruéction of the 4/yrian em- 
pire. But a ftronger inftance 
than any of the preceding is, 
the Babyloni/h captivity, in 
which the Jews themfelves 
were the fufferers. Nay, the 
very branch of Canaan feems 
to have had great fuccefsagainft _ 
Faphet, not only by the ex- 
ploits’ of the Carthaginians 
(originally Canaanites ) in Italy 
but by their conqueftof Spazz. 
(P) This opinion has been’ 
entertained by feveralChriftians 
as well as Mohbammedans, tho’ 
fome of the latter account - 
otherwife for mens different 
complexions (17). The drab 
writers add, that NozA, relent- 
ing at the fudden change in his 
fon,prayed to Gop that his 
pofterity might be treated gen- 
tly in their fervitude ; in confe- 
quence whereof the black flaves 
are not only in great requeft, 
but generally have great credit 
and power with their ma- 
fters (18). oO ie 
Some of the fame authors 
pretend, that Noah’s curfe was 


(15) 1 Kingsxiv.23.  2Chren. xii, 
a (17) Vid. introd. p. 99. 


infliGed 


' 


: \ 
bal — ; 


C.Il. 0 the Birth of Abraham. 
this opinion is a mere chimera, as hath been formerly ob- 
ferved ¢. ; 

In confequence of this undutiful 2@ of his telling his bro- 
thers, that he had feen his father’s nakednefs, Ham had been 
looked upon as the firft introducer of wickedne(s after the 
flood ; and authors have imputed to him many enormities, 
fome of them ridiculous enough, which they have grounded 
foley upon this fingle paflage. They have believed, fee- 
ing Ham could be guilty of fo much indifcretion towards 
his father, that he was a reprobate, who had committed all 
forts of abominations. They take it for granted, that none 
but he, and his pofterity, were concerned in the building of 
Babel, which they confider as a very wicked attempt ¥, 


They make him the firft 
pafiages to that effect (R). 


propagator of idolatry after thé 
flood (Q_), and the inventor of magic, 


and relate many 


They pretend, that he feta 


very unedifying example of incontinence, by getting his 


t Introd. p. gg. 


infliéted on Ham for his difobe- 
dience, becaufe he would not 
come to prayers one morning, 
when his father called him (16). 
(Q) Several inftances of this 
the reader will find hereafter, 
~ (R) Ham is held to have 
been the inventor of magic, fo 
far only as that it was he who 
preferved, and taught it to the 
defcendents of Noah; for it is 
allowed it was not Ham who 
firft invented this art, but the 
angels, who, becoming ena- 
moured of the women of the 
old world, taught it the ante- 
diluvians (1). They fay, that 
Ham, not daring to carry with 


- him, into the ark, the books 


which treated of this fubjeé, 
ingraved the principal rules of 
the art upon plates of metal, 


19) Ibid. p.677. | (1) See before, p: 173, in the notes, 
(19) Jbid. p. 677 ey Lib i. p. 8. apid Bayle diG. biff, art. Cham. 


collat. 8, c.21. Pfeudo- 


_ wife with child in the very ark (S). Nay, it has been ima- 


gined, 
" See after. 


and hard ftone, able to refift 
the waters of the deluge; which 
treafure he carefully hid, and, 
after quitting the ark, went 
and took them from the place 
where he had depofitedthem(z). 
It is pretended, that Mizraim 
learned of his father Ham all 
thofe abominable fecrets ; and 
that the pretenders to that fci- 
ence confider Ham as their firft 
founder, and to have been the 
fame with Zeroafires, and ho- 
nour him as a god. The firft 
author of this opinion feems 
to have been the counterfeit 
Clemens (3). 

(S) Though St. Anbrofe and 
others conceive from the words 
of Mofes, that the matrimonial 
duty was fuperfeded and fuf- 
pended during the time Noah 


(2) Caffian, 


(3) Lik. iv, recognition, Apud Bochart, lib. iv, cap, 1. 


and 
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Year of gined, that thecrime which he committed againft his father 
flood 350. was infinitely more enormous than it is reprefented in Scri- 
Bef. Chr. pture; fome concluding that Ham caftrated Noah (T) ; 


and his family lived in the 
ark (4); neverthelefs it is an 
opinion which has fpread pretty 
much,that Ham did not obferve 
continency on that occafion, but 
that his wife brought forth Ca- 
naan in the very ark (5). 

(T) Some Feavih dokors 
have afferted this, and pretend 
that what prompted Ham to fo 
violent an act, was to prevent 
Noah’s having any more fons ; 
as if he feared his fhare in the 
divifion of the world would be 
too fmall (6). Some grave au- 
thors have undertaken to refute 
this fancy very ferioufly, by 
thefe words of Scripture: Noah 
awoke from his wine, and knew 
what his younger fon had done 
unto him. If he had perform- 
ed, fay they, upon his father fo 
painful an operation as that of 
caftrating muift have been, Noab 
would not have flept till he was 
fober ; but the anguifh would 
quickly have awakened him, 
and he would have furprifed 
the criminal in the very fa& ; 
nor would he have had any oc- 
cafion to have asked who he 
was (7). From fuch conceits 
as thefe fome have drawn argu- 
ments to prove, that all the pa- 
gan gods were taken from the 
Jewi/h traditions. ‘Thus they 
pretend, that Noah is theSaturn 
and the Uranus of the pagans ; 
and that the ftories which are 


others, 


told of Fupiter’s caftrating his 
father Saturn, and Chronus ca- 
ftrating his father Uranus, are 
borrowed from this notion of 
Ham (8). B 
Upon this occafion we ar 

tempted to introduce a paflage 
out of the count de Gabalis. 
He fuppofes that Noah, after 
the deluge, gave up his wife 
Vefia to the falamander Ore- 
mafis, prince of the fiery fub- - 
ftances, and perfuaded his three 
children to refign alfo. their 
three wives to the princes of 
the three other elements (9). 
Ham, adds thatauthor, rebelled 
againit the counfel of Noah, 
and could not refift the charms 
of his wife ; but his want of 
complaifance marked all his 
black pofterity: the frightful 
complexion of the inhabitants 
of the torrid zone is the punifh- 
ment of the profane ardour of . 
their father,--- You believe, for 
inftance, continues he, that the 
injury which Ham did his fa- 
ther, was the fame as is literally 
exprefled; but it was, indeed, 
a very different thing. Noah 
being come out of the ark, and 
feeing his wife Ve/ta’s beauty’ 
rather improved by the fami- 
liarity which fhe had with her 
gallant Oromafis, his love for 
her returned uponhim. Ham, 
fearing left his father might yet 
people the world with children 


; A nbrof. de Noa & arca, cap.21. spud Salian, tom. i. £290. (5) Vid, 


Heidegg. vol. is p. 409. 
Salian. tom. i. p. 297. 

did. bift, art, Cham, rem, D. 
P: 2040 . 


(4) 


Referente R. Lewi in Gen. cap. ix, apud 
(7) Salianus, ibid. t ie 


, (8) Vid, Bayle 
(9) Entretiens fur ‘es fciences fecretes, 


blacker 
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others, that he rendered him impotent, by virtue of fome Year of 
magic charms (U); others again, that he committed inceft flood 350. 
with his father’s wife (W); whilft a fourth party accufe Bef. Chr. 


blacker than his Ethiopians, 
took his opportunity one day, 
when the good old man had 
got his dofe of wine, and ca- 
ftrated him without mercy (10). 
We leave the reader to judge 
which notion is moft agreeable 
to Scripture, or becoming the 
gravity of acommentator, that 
of the ews, or this of the 
count de Gabalis. 

* (U) This imagination is ta- 
ken from the fpurious Berofus : 
he fays, that Noah, unable to 
bear the vicious courfes of Ham, 
who particularly addiéted him- 
felf to magic, became odious to 
this fon; and the rather, be- 
caufe he fhewed more tender- 
nefs for his other fons, who were 
younger; and Ham, finding an 
opportunity of revenge, did not 
let it flip: he grafped the ge- 
nitals of his father, and mut- 
tered fome words, which ren- 
dered him impotent for ever 
after (11). 

(W) This is the fentiment 
of Mr. Von der Hart, profeffor 
of the oriental languages in the 
univerfity of Helmjiad. He be- 
lieves that the injury which 
that patriarch received from 
Ham, confifted in the infamous 
temerity which this brutifh fon 
had, to lie either with his own 
mother, or, at leaft, with his 
ftep-mother. He proves this 
explanation by divers places of 
Scripture, where the phrafe to 


(10) ‘Re 206. 
- ehe book intitule, 


1693. p. 466, 
Vou. I. 


: (11) Pfeudo-Berofus, lib, iii- p. 80. ; 
d, Epbemeridum philolsgicarum tomus, in the Leipfic journal for 
(2) Did, bift, art. Cham, rem. F. 


him 


uncover the fhame of a woman, 
fignifies to lie with her. In 
the fame places of Scripture it 
is faid, that the nakednefs or 
fhame of a woman is the na- 
kednefs or fhame of her huf- 
band ; and, by confequence, ac- 
cording to this way of expref- 
fion, to have feen the naked- 
nefs of Noah, is a modeft phrafe, 
importing, to have had to do 
with Noah’s wife. This author 
fuppofes, 1. That Ham watch- 
ed his time for compafling his 
defign, when Noah was afleep, 
after his debauch. 2. That 
fomebody, having difcovered 
the affair, went and gave the 
other two fons of Noah notice 
of it. 3. That they, filled with in- 
dignation at the horrid affront 
which had been put upon the 
patriarch, repaired to the place 
as faft as they could; and, hav- 
ing furprifed their brother in 
the act, threw their garments 
over him and his accomplice. 
4. That they gave an account 
to their father of all they had 
feen. 5. That Noah, much 
enraged, ordered by his will, 
that Canaan, who was to be 
the iffue of that inceftuous com- 
merce, fhould be wholly de- 
prived of the inheritance (1). 
Thefe hypothefes, fays Mr. 
Bayle (2), are learned and inge- 
nious; but if once it be fuffered 
to fuppofe, that the narrations 
of Mofes are fo difguifed, it 


(1) See 


2% a5 
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him of all forts of uncleannefs (A). This character is very 


flood 350. conformable with what we meet with in the antients con- 
Bef. Chr. cerning Cronus, with whom, among many others(B), Ham 


1998. 


is fuppofed to have been the fame. 2. an 

Ir we may judge by the number of perfons in the three 
generations of Ham’s line mentioned by AZo/es*, which ex- 
ceeds the numbers of perfons defcended from both his bro- 
thers in the fame degree, he muft have had the moft nu- 
merous iflue of the three fons of Noah, and a greater part 
of the earth to his fhare. But though much mention is 
made of the latter pofterity of Ham, in the fucceeding part 
of the ‘Fewi/> hiftory, AMdo/es has recorded nothing relatiug 
to his firft defcendents, befides their names, and fome ge- 


neral circumftances, excepting Canaan and Nimrod. 
Canaan (C) was the fourth fon of Ham, if we may 
be allowed to judge by the order in which we find his 


name 


x Genef. x. 6. 


may be feared, that the fame li- 
berty will be taken with the hi- 
ftory of the temptation, and of 
the fall of 4dam, as fome have 
dared to do. 

(A) The reafon of Noah’s 
difcarding Ham feems not to 
have been fo much on-account 
of the perfonal injuries he had 
received from him, as his other 
immoralities. ‘That unhappy 
man, it is pretended, not only 
taught, that men fhould live 
as they did before the flood, 
and commit all forts of incefts, 
and fomething worfe, but pra- 
Gtifed thofe abominable leffons 
himfelf. We chufe to exprefs 
them in the words of the author. 
At vero cum publice corrumperet 
mortale genus, afferens S re ipfa 
exeguens, congrediendum effe, ut 
ante inundationem, cum matri- 
bus, fororibus, filiabus, mafculis, 
brutis, & quovis alio genere, ob 


boc ejectus a Fano piiffimo, &F 


(3) Pfeudo-Berofus, lib, iii. p. 80. 
33 (5) Hid. p. 23. 


caftimonia atque pudicitia refer- 
tiffimo (3). 

(B) The hiftory of Cronus 
from Sanchoniatho, whofe ac- 
count of him is the moft full, 
will be given in the next fe&tion. 
Marjfoam thinks Ham is to be- 
found in profane hiftory under 
the names of Hammon, Tha- 
mus, Thammuz, Adonis, Oftris, 
Baal, Belus, Fupiter, and Sa- 
turn the fecond(4). The fame 
author fays, the Hebrew chro- 
nology requires,that Ham fhould 
be the fame with Mewes, the firft 
king of Egypt, whom almott all 
other authors make to be Miz- 
raim, his fecond fon (5). 

(C) The Hebrew word is 
PID, and not pronounced as 
we commonly do Cazaan,mak- 
ing Ca the firft fyllable,but Che- 
naan, or rather Chnaan, the fhe- 
vah joining the ch and x into one 
fyllable, and fo the Yeas pro- 
nounce it; which reading brings 


(4) Cancn, chrom. p. 23+ 30, 31, 325 
| the — 
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name placed in Scripture. Neither the length of his life, Year of 
nor the time of his birth, are mentioned by Adofes: how- flood 350. ° 
ever, fome will have it, that he was born in the ark ; and Bef. Chr. 
that, becaufe he was the fruit of an unfeafonable inconti-. 1998: 
nence, therefore he was a wicked man. It has been already ° 
obferved, that the curfe given by Noah to Canaan was pe- 
culiar to this fon of Ham, and does not feem to have ex- 
tended to the reft of his brethren. And, indeed, the pro- 
phecy of Noah, that Canaan should be a fervant of fervants 
to his brethren, feems to have been wholly completed in 
him. It was completed with regard to Shem, not only in 
that a confiderable part of the feven nations of the Canaan- 
ites were made flaves to the J/raelites, when they took pof- 

- feffion of their land, as part of the remainder of them were 
afterwards enflaved by Solomon’; but alfo by the fubfe- 
quent expeditions of the Afjrians and Perfians, who were 
both defcended from Shem; and under whom the Canaan- 
ites fuffered fubjection, as well as the J/raelites: not to. 
mention the conqueft of part of Canaan by the Elam- 
ites, or Perfians, under Chedorlaomer*, prior to them all. 
With regard to Faphet, we find a completion of the pro- 
phecy, in the fucceflive conquefts of the Greeks and Romans 
in Paleftine and Phenicia, where the Canaanites were fet- 
tled; but efpecially in the total fubverfion of the Carthagi- 
nian power by the Romans; befides fome invafions of the 
northern nations, as the pofterity of Thogarma and Magog ; 
wherein many of them, probably, were carried away cap- 
tive. 
If is believed, that Canaan lived and died (D) in the 
country called after his name; where formerly they fhew- 
ed his tomb, which was twenty-five feet long, in a cave 
of the mountain of the Leopards, not far from -ferufa- 
lem*. 


y 2 Chron. viii. 7, 8, 9. 


2 Genef. xiv. 4. 7, 8, &c. 


a See Cater dié, de la Bible, art. Canaan. 


the word nearer the Chua of 
Sanchoniatho and Stephanus (6): 
it fignifies a merchant, OX trader, 
as the Canaanites or Phenicians 
were. 

(D) The Mohammedans are 
not uniform in their opinions 
concerning Canaan; fome a- 


(6) De arbib, in voce Xves 


greeing with the account given 
of him in Scripture, and others 
affirming, that he was born af- 
ter the flood, and went not into 
the ark, but was drowned in the 
deluge, as hath been already 
obferved (7). 


(7) See chop. 3, fB.T 
F 2 CANAAN 
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CANAAN feems to have been known to the antient hea- - 
thens. Sanchoniatho exprefly fays, Chna was the firit Phe- - 
nician, or the firft who was called a Phaenician®. The 
Scripture mentions nothing particular, with refpeét to any 
of his fons; but the tranfactions of the J/raelites, with their. 
defcendents, make up a great part-of the Fewi/h hiftory, 
and will be treated of in their proper place. ; 

Nimrop was the fixth fon of Cuh(E), and, in all ap- 
pearance, much younger than any of his brothers ; for 
Mofes mentions the fons of Raamah, his fourth brother, 
before he fpeaks of him. What the facred hiftorian fays 
of him is fhort ; and yet he fays more of him than of any 
other of the pofterity*of Noah, till he comes to Abraham. . 
He tells us, that Nimrod began to be a mighty one in the: 
earth; that he-was a mighty hunter before the LorD, even 
to a proverb; and that the beginning of his kingdom was 
Babel, ad Erech, and Accad, and Calneh in the land of 
Shinaar °. 

From this account a great idea hath been conceived of 
his ftrength and valour. Some reprefent him as a giant*(F); 
all confider him as a great wartior. It is generally thought, 
that, by the words a mighty hunter, is to be underftood, 
that he was a great tyrant; but fome of the rabbins © in- 
terpret thofe words favourably, faying, that Nimrod was 
gualified, by a peculiar dexterity and ftrength, for the chace ; 
and that he offered to Gop the game which he took: and 
feveral of the moderns are of opinion, that this paflage is 
not to be underftood of his tyrannical oppreffions, or of 
hunting of men, but of beafts*(G). It muft be owned, 


© Gen. 


> Apud Euses. prep. evang. lib.i, cap. 10. p. 39. 
¢ Eurycn. annal. p. 63. 
€ Agen Ezra, Kimcui. See alfoGror. 
PERIZON. 


Xo. Os Os 
leg. lib. iv. cap. 12. 


(E) Some Mohammedan au- 
thors confound the genealogies 
of the fons of Noah at a ftrange 
rate. One of them fays, that 
Nimrod was the fon of Canaan, 
and brother of Cu/2, whom the 
Perfians furname Fil dendam, 
that is, the elephant’s tooth (1). 

(F) The Hebrew word 933 


(1) The aurbor of Lobd al Tawvarikb. 


rod, p. 668, (2) Gen, x. 8, 


ABU’LFARAG, p. 12. 
f Bocnart. pha- 
orig. Bab. cap. 12. p. 230. 


gibbor, which our verfion ren- 
ders a mighty one, is, by the Sep - 
tuagint, tranflated a giant (2). 

(G) A writer of great autho- 
rity in the eaft has a fingular 
notion, that Nimrod, by hunt- 
ing, provided food for the 
builders of Babe/ (3). 


apud D’ Herbelot bibl. orient. art. Nems 
(3) Abw lfarag. bift, dynaft. p.12. 
that 


y ag "to the Birth of Abraham: 


that the phrafe, before the Lorp, may be taken in a favour- 
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able fenfe, and asa commendation of a perfon’s good qua- flood 350- 
lities; but in this place the generality of expofitors under- Bef. Chr, 


ftand it otherwife (H). 

Huntinc muft have been one of the moft ufeful em- 
ployments in the times juft after the difperfion, when all 
countries were over-run with wild beafts, of which it was 
neceffary they fhould be cleared, in order to make them ha- 
bitable ; and therefore nothing feemed more proper to pro- 
cure a man efteem and honour in thofe ages, than his being 
an expert hunter, as Nimrod probably was. By that exer- 
cife, we are told, the antient Per/ians fitted their kings for 
war and government; and hunting is ftill, in many coun- 
tries, confidered as one part of a royal education. 

Tuere is nothing in the fhort hiftory of Nimred, which 
carries the leaft air of reproach, except his name, which 
fignifies a rebel (I); and that is the circumftance which 


& Vid. Xenopu. Cyroped. lib. i. 


(H) The phrafe, before the 
Lorp, feems to be in itfelf per- 
fectly indifferent, and made ufe 
of only by way of exaggera- 
tion: however, it being often 
introduced in Scripture, where 
wicked actions are mentioned, 
therefore, inftead of before the 
Lorp, St. 4u/fin will have it 
to be rendered againff the Lorp 
(4); in which he is followed by 
feveral (5). The Feru/alem tar- 

um, and that of Bex Uzziel, 
Bath take this character of 
Nimrod in an ill fenfe. 

(1) This name is generally de- 
rived from “Y"YWiD marad, to re- 
bel ; but if a compofition may 
be allowed of, a more favour- 
able etymology, and more a- 
greeable to Nimrod’s occupa- 
tion, might be offered from 
"D9 namer, a Itopard, which 
‘may by a metonymy denote 


: (4) De civit. Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 4. 
p 13.8 lib, viii. p+ 559» 

(6) Tbe author o 
rods (7) Vid. 


of Mefatib al Olum, apud D’ Herbelot. bibl, oricnt, 
Hyde de rel. vet. Perfar. P» 35» 


wild beafts in general, and 39 
radad, to fell or beat down, or 
T}°N9 radah, to fubdue or take. 
The Arabs make Nemrud, the 
plural of which is Nemaredah, 
the fame with mared, a rebel. 
However, a certain Perfian au- 
thor, who makes Nimrod the 
fame with Cay Caus, a king of 
the fecond dynafty of Perfa, 
gives the name a Perfian deri- 
vation, as if it was Nemurd, 
that is, immortal; which ap- 
pellation, he fays, was given 
to him on account of his long 
reign of above 150 years (6). 
If the firft of the three fignifi- 
cations be the right, the name 
muft have been given him by 
his enemies, not by his fub- 


jets (7). The Greeks write 
the name Nembrod and Ne- 
brodes. 


(5) ‘Fob. Sarifbur. Polycrat. lib, is 


Nic. Abram. pharus V. T. lib. v. cap. 5+ § 16. 


art, Neme 


3 feems 


1998. 
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Year of feems to have sccafioned the injurious opinions which have 
flood 350. been entertained of him in all ages. ‘Commentators, being 
Bef. Chr. prepoffeffed in general, that the curfe of Noah fell upon 


_ 1998. the pofterity of Ham, and finding this prince ftigmatized 
“~V~ by his name, have interpreted every paflage relating to him 


to his difadvantage. 


They reprefent him as a rebel againft 


Gop, inperfuading the defcendents of Noah to difobey the 
divine command to difperfe, and in fetting them to build 
the tower of Babel, with an impious defign of fcaling hea» 


ven (K). 


They brand him as an ambitious ufurper, and 


an infolent oppreflor; and make him the author of the 
adoration of fire (L), of idolatrous worfhip given to men, 


-(K) An Arad author fays, 
that Nimrod built this tower, 
that he might afcend to heaven 
to fee Abraham's Gop, who 
had delivered ‘him from the 
fiery furnace into which that 
tyrant had caft him. They 
worked at this building three 
years, and when Nimrod had 
got on the top of it, he won- 
dered to fee the heaven as far 
from him as it was before; but 
his aftonifhment increafed, when 
this tower, and another, which 
had ‘been built for the fame 
purpofe, were fucceflively over- 
thrown. Still perfifting in his 
defign, he would be carried to 
heaven ina cheft, borne by four 
smonftrous birds: but after wan- 
dering for fome time through 
the air, he fell down on a moun- 
tain with fuch a force as made 
it fhake; to which, as this 
writer imagines, alludes that 
paffage in the koran, tho’ the 
frratagems of the impious make 
the mountains tremble (1). 

Nimrod, by this difappoint- 
ment, finding he could not 
make war with Gop in per- 
fon, ‘inftead of acknowleging 


(1) Cap. xiv. ver. 46, 


and 


his power, proceeded to perfe- 
cute thofe who adored any be- 
fides himfelf; but Gop, by di- 
viding Nimrod’s fubjeéts, and 
confounding their language, 
deprived him of the greater 
part of his people, and plagued 
thofe who continued to adhere 
to him, by a cloud of gnats, 


which deftroyed almoft all of — 


them. 

Another author adds, that 
one of thofe gnats, having en- 
tered into the noftril or ear of 
Nimrod, penetrated to one of 
the membranes of his brain, 
where growing bigger every 
day, it gave him fuch intole- 
rable pain, that he was obliged 
to caufe his head to be beaten 
with a mallet, in order to pro- 
cure fome eafe; and that he 
fuffered this torture for the 
{pace of four hundred years, 
Gop being willing to punifh, 
by one of the fmalleft of his 
creatures, him who infolently 
boafted himfelf to be the lord 
of all (2). 

(L) The orientals make Niz- 
rod the author of the fe& of the 
Magi, or worshipers of fire : 


(2) Vid, D’Herbelét. bibl, orient, art, Nemrod. 


they 
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and the firft perfecutor on the fcore of religion(M). On Year of 

the other hand, fome account him a virtuous prince, and fo flood 350. 

far. from advifing the building of Babel, that they fay he left Bef. Chr. 

the country, and went into //fjria, becaufe he would not 1998 

give his confent to it (N). f 
Nimrop is generally thought to have been the firft king 

afier the flood(O); though fome authors, fuppofing a plan- 

tation or difperfion prior to that of Babel, have made kings 

in feveral countries before him. Jdizraim is fuppofed by 

many, who contend for the antiquity of the Egyptian mo- 

narchy, to have begun his reign a good while earlier than 

Nimrodi; and others, from the uniformity of the languages 

fpoken in Afjria, Babylonia, Syria, and Canaan, affirm 

thofe countries to have been peopled before the confufion of 


tongues*, 


Tue four cities (P) Adofes gives to Nimrod, madea 


1 Vid. Marsn. chron. can. p. 18. 23. 


Sulpit. Sever. p. 21. 


they tell us, that accidentally 
feeing fire rife out of the earth, 
at a great diftance from him, 
in the eaft, he worfhiped it; 
and appointed one Ande/bam to 
attend the firethere, and throw 
frankincenfe into it (3). 

(M) The perfon perfecuted 
by Nimrod, according to feveral 
Ferilo, Chriftian, and Moham- 
medan authors, was Abraham, 
who, by the Hebrew chronolo- 
gy, might have been his cotem- 
porary. 

(N) Fonathan ben Uxiel pa- 
raphrafes the paflage (4) thus; 
Nimrod, going out of that land, 
reigned in Affjria, becaufe he 
would not come into the mea- 
fures of thofe who were con- 
cerned in the divifion : therefore 
Gop gave him another coun- 
try, where he built four other 
Cities, viz. Nineveh, Platiath- 
kartha, Parioth, and Telafar. 


(3) Wid. Eutych. annales, p. 63, 64 
at. 


(5) Eon Amid, pr29 Euty 


large 


k Hornivus ad 


(O) The eaftern writers make 
him not only the firft king of 
Babel, but of all the world; 
and fay he was the firft who 
wore a crown, the model of 
which he took from the figure 
of one he had feen in the fky: 
for, being pleafed with the ap- 
pearance, he fent immediately 
for an artift, and had a crown 
of gold caft in the fame form, 
which he put upon his head ; 
from whence his fubjeéts took 
occafion to fay, that it came 
down to him from heaven (5). 

(P) We might be able to 
make fome judgment concern- 
ing the extent of the firft Baby- 
lonifh kingdom, could we fix the 
fituations of thefe four cities: 
but this is very difficult; all of 
them having been long fince de- 
ftroyed, and authors differing 
fo much in opinionsabout them. 


There are even two traditions, ° 


Ebn Amid. p. 29. (4) Gen, Xe 
ch, annal, p. 63» 
T 4 with 
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large kingdom in thofe early times, when few kings had 
more than one: only it muft be obferved, that pofleffions 
might at firft have been large, and afterwards divided into 
feveral parcels; and Nimrod being. the leader of a nation, 
we may fuppofe his fubjeéts fettled within thofe limits. 
Whether he became pofleffed of thofe cities by conqueft, or 
otherwife, does not appear: it is moft probable he did not 
build Babel, all the pofterity of Noah feeming to have been 
equally concerned in that affair ;. nor does it appear, that he 
built the other three, though the founding of them, and 


with regard to the ruins of Ba- 
bel ; fome placing them at Felu- 
Sia, a village on the Euphrates, 
about thirty-fix miles to the 
fouth-weit of Baghdad, on the 
Tigris; others, about the fame 
diftance from Felugia fouth- 
ward, on the firft of thofe ri- 
vers: how much more uncer- 
tain then muft be the fituation 
of the reft, which were towns 
not fo famous, and whofe ruins, 
if any remain, are feldom in- 
quired after! 

According to the eaftern au- 
thors, Erech, or Arach, is Ha- 
das, or Edeffa (6), called by the 
Syrians Urhoi, by the Arabs 
Roba, and by the inhabitants 
Orfa; <Accad, or Akbar, as 
fome write it, is Nifbin ; and 
Calneh, Calanne, or Calya, is 
Crefiphon, or Medain (7): and 
if they are not miftaken, the 
diftances of thefe cities from 
each other will give Nimroa’s 
kingdom a great extent, as do 
fome traditions concerning him 
(8); but the 4fatics, in many 
things relating to their own an- 
tiquities, are not ta be relied on 


(6) rd. targum Fonathanis & Hierofol, 


in Genef, 
p- 18, (8) See Thevenot’s trave. 
+ (9) Hyde in notis ad Peritfol, 


art. Brac. (10) Lid, xxiii, 


more than the Europeans. We 
are of opinion, the Babylonian 
kingdom, under Nimrod, was 
much more limited; and rather 
agree with thofe who believe 
Erech to have been a city of 
Chaldea, which from thence 
took its prefent Arabic name 
of Erak (9). This feems to be 
the Arecca of Ptolemy, and A- 
recha of Marcellinus,who places 
it in Sufiana (10). Neither can 
Erech be Urhoi,or Edeffa, in the 
opinion of thofe who hold Ur 
of the Chaldees and Urhoi to 
be the fame: for Erech and Ur 
are diftinguifhed in Scripture 
as two different cities. Calne 
we admit to be Crefiphon, of 
Medain, nearer either of the 
aforefaid ruins of Babel than is 
Baghdad; and, as for Accad, 
we may fuppofe it to have been 
fome city in the neighbourhood 
of the other three, long fince 
ruined, and the memory of it 
loft: and thus will this early 
monarchy be reduced to fuch 
dimenfions, as, in all probabi- 
lity, the firft could not exceed, 


(7) Ephrem Syrus commens. 


ubi de Nimrod, apud AMfemani bibl. orient. tom. i. p26. Abu'/farag, 
travels, part ii. booki. chap. Q. and 13, 
winera mandi, £1.65. DHerbelot bidi. orient’, 


many 
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many more, with other works, are attributed tohim(Q_.). Year of | 
It may feem alfo a little ftrange, that Nimrod fhould be pre- flood 350. 
ferred to the regal dignity,and enjoy the moft cultivated part Bef. Chr. 
of the earth then known, rather than any other of the elder 1998. _ 
chiefs or heads of nations, even of the branch of Ham. Per- \““<W~ 
haps it was conferred on him for his dexterity in hunting ; 

or, it may be, he did not affume the title of king till after 

his father Cx/h’s death, who might have been fettled there 

before him (R), and left him the fovereignty: but we in- 

cline to think, that he feized Shinaar from the defcendents 

of Shem, driving out Afbur, who from thence went and 

founded Nineveh, and other cities in A/yria. 

Tue Scripture does not inform us when Nimrod began His reign, 
his reign (S). Some ! date it before the difperfion ; but when. 
fuch a conjecture does not feem to fuit with the AZo/aical 
hiftory : for before the difperfion we read of no city but 
Babel ; nor could there well be more, while all mankind 


1 Nic. Apram. pharus V.T. lib. y. fect. 7. 


(Q ) Abwlfarag. fays, Nim- 
yod built three of thefe cities, 
mentioned by Mo/es, viz. Erech, 
Accad, and Calya (1), or Calne. 
Others afcribe to him the build- 
ing of Babel, Nineveh, Refen, 
and feveral other cities, among 
which was <Adberbijan (2), in 
the Perfian province of the 

‘fame name. An 4raé author 
mentions a city called 7akharat, 
or Takharan Sar, where Nimrod 
coined money(3). Others write, 
that he dug feveral rivers in 
Erak, derived from Euphrates, 
of which that of Cutha, in the 
way [from Basel] to Cufah, was 
one (4). : 

(R) A Perfian writer, of 
great authority, affirms, that 
Cufh, or Cutha, was king of 
the territory of Babel, and 


(1) Abs’ lfarag. iff. dyn. p. 18. 


tits d Hyde de rel, vet, Perf. p. 74. 
ia a A wt Tabari incap. de morte Sare, apud Hyde 
(6) Hyde, ibid. p. 38. 
Abu Mohammed Muftafa apud Hyde de rel, vet. Perf. p. 42s 
(9) Vid. Hyde, ibid. pe 40 


‘Hyde, ibid. p. 71+ 73: 

de rel, vet. Perf, p. 4.0 
pam, (3) 
43e 


(2) Eutych. annal. p. 64. 


refided in Eraé; and attributes 
to him the making of the river 
Cutha(5). Dr. Hyde places the 
original feat of Cu/ in the fame 
country, which he calls rhe moft 
antient Cub (6) 3 and fays, that 
his pofterity removing into 4ra- 
bia, it thence took the name of 
Cu/h alfo (7). 

(S) The Arabs fay, that Nim- 
vod reigned in al Sowad, that 
is, the black country ; for fo they 
call Irak Arabi, from the black 
tents of the Scenite Arabs {cat- 
tered over the province (8). 
They fuppofe his father Cu 
refided at raf, in the province 
of Babel (9); though Babel is 
generally thought, by Chriftian 
authors, to have been the regal 
feat of Nimrod. 


(3) Saf- 
(4) Abmed Ebn Yufef, apud 


(7) Ia. ibid. 


were 
d 
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Year of were yet in a body together; but when Nimrod aflumed. 
flood 350. the regal title, there feem to have been other cities built, 
Bef. Chr. which fhews it was a good while after the difperfion. We 


1998. 


have placed the beginning of his reign thirty years from that 
event, and, in all likelihood, it fhould be placed rather 
later than earlier. 

AuTHors have taken a great deal of pains to find Mim- 
rod in profane hiftory-: fome have imagined him to be the 
fame with Belus™, the founder of the Babylonifh empire; 
others, with Nius", the founder of the Afjrian (T): 
fome think him the fame with Evechous, the firft Chaldean 
king after the deluge®; and a fourth fort perceive a great 
refemblance between him and Bacchus, both in actions and 
name?, Some of the A/ohammedan writers {uppofe Nim- 
red to have been Zohak, a Perfian king of the firft dynafty4 ; 
others, Cay Caus, the fecond king of the fecond race"; and 
fome of the ews fay, he is the fame with Amraphel, the 
king of Shinaar, in Mofes*. But there is no certainty in 
thefe conjectures, nor have we any knowlege of his im- 
mediate fucceflors (U). 

The Scripture mentions nothing as to the death of Nim- 
vod; but authors have taken care, that fuch an effential 


™ Prrav. dott. temp. 1. xiii. p. 283. 
vet. Perf. p. 43, 44. ° SYNCELL. p. go. 
Catmert. diét. de la Bible, 
chron. p. 265, 266. 
BELOT, art. Nimrod & Noah. 


n Hype de rel, 

P Vid. 
art. Nemrod. Begprorp Script. 
9 Tarixn Montaxnas apud D’Her- 


the notes. 


Zemach David. 


(T) Many have confounded 
the Babylonian and the Afjrian 
empire together, by miftaking 
the fenfe of the text (10), as if 
both of them had been founded 
by Nimrod ; but this point will 
be difcuffed hereafter, when we 
come to fpeak of the foundation 
of the Afjrian empire. 

{U) Some Chriftian and M- 
bammedan hiftorians call the 
moft antient kings of the Baby- 
lonians, who fucceeded Nimrod, 


(10) Gen. x. 11. 


* See before, p. 277, in 


‘ Ben Uzuiev. Yarur. R. Dav. Ganz. in 


Nimaredah, that is, Nimrods(11). 
Some of the latter fay, he reign- 
ed in al Sowad 400 yeats; and 
that he was fucceeded by a 
prince of the fame family, ‘cal- 
led Nabat Ebn Koud, who ruled 
100 years (12): and fome of 
the former tell us, that Bose 
tanfer [or rather Bakbt Na/jr, 
which is the name the Orientals 
give to Nebuchadnezzar king of 
Babylon] was of his race (13). 


(11) Vid. D'Herbelot, bibl. orient. art, Nemrod. 


(12) Abu Mobammed Muftafa apud Hyde de rel, vet, Perf. p. 42, 43 


(33) Abu’ Jfarag, bift. dyn, p. 72. 


circum- 
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circumftance in his hiftory fhould not be wanting. Some Year of 
of the rabbins pretend he was flain by Efau (W), whom flood 350. 
they make his cotemporary. There is a tradition, that he Bef. Chr. 
was killed by the fall of the tower of Babel, which was 1998. 
overthrown by tempeftuous winds, while Nimrod was in it. 

Others fay, that as he led an army againft 4brabam, Gop 

fent a fquadron of gnats, which deftroyed moft of them ; 

and particularly Nimrod, whofe brain was pierced by one of 

thofe infects *. 

We now come to the hiftory of Shem, and his pofterity ; Of Shem, 
which, for convenience, we have placed laft, though he aad his po- 
was the fecond fon of Noah by birth, and by prerogative fterity to 
the eldeft, the right of primogeniture feeming to have been Abraham. 
lodged in him. 

Tue pofterity of Shem are twice recited by AZofes. In 
the firft place", he only mentions the names of fuch of his 
defcendents as were concerned in the firft difperfions. In 
the other”, he deduces the genealogy in the line of Arphaxad 
down to Abraham. But the facred writer having been more 
brief in the hiftory of thefe patriarchs, than in that of the 
branch of Ham, relating nothing farther of any of them 
than their ages, and the year of their lives wherein they be- 
got their fons (from whence we are enabled to collect the 
chronology of this period, and no more) 5 for the reft, we 
muft have recourfe to the traditions and conjectures of the 
Fewifh and Chriftian writers, where we fhall not want for 
matter. 

SHEM was born ninety-eight years before the flood ; for 
two years after it, at the birth of Arphaxad, he was one 
hundred years old*. We fhall have given the reader all 


8° Apu’LFarac. hift. dyn. p. 12. t Hype de rel. vet. : 
Perf. p.74. See before, p. 278. in the notes. Gen. x. 21. 
w Gen. xi. 10. x Ibi 


(W) They tell the following 
ftory, as the occafion of this 
accident; that the coat which 
Gop made Adam, was with his 
body in the ark ; and that when 
Noah and his fons quitted that 
veffel, Ham took it; by which 
means it afterwards fell to Nim- 
rod, who putting it on, all kinds 
of beafts and birds came and 


(314) Eliewer Pirke, cap. 24» 


fell down before him, as think- 
ing him to excel in ftrength, 
and made him king over them, 
according to the text, where he 
is faid to be a mighty hunter be- 
fore the Lorp. Efau, feeing 
the coat upon Nimrod, conceiv- 
ed fo ftrong a defire for it, that 
he flew him, and ftripped him 
of it (14). 


that 
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Year of that is to be found in Scripture concerning this patriarch after 
flood 350. the deluge, when we have acquainted him, that he affifted 
Bef. Chr. his brother ‘Faphet in covering the nakednefs of their father ¥, 

1998. and fhared in his bleffing for fo doing: Bleffed be the Gon of 
WV™ Shem, faid Noah, and Canaan Shall be his fervant*. 

Ir hath already been obferved in what manner this pro- 
phecy was accomplifhed: but there is one thing peculiar in 
thefe words of Noah, which ought to be taken notice of ; 
and that is, that he blefleth the Gop of Shem, and fays 
nothing of that kind with regard to Faphet: by which 
circumftance is plainly intimated, that the knowlege and 
worfhip of the true Gop was to be found in the branch of 
‘Shem; and that, though ‘Faphet himfelf did at that time 
believe in the true Gop, yet his pofterity fhould quickly 
fall away from the faith, and worfhip fuch gods as did not 

* deferve to be blefled; and therefore Noah, who forefaw 
what would happen, fuppreffed that fhort doxology, in 
giving his blefling to ‘faphet. However, this prophecy. 
feems to have no farther profpeét, than till the coming of 
the Meffiah in the line of Shem, which was the prime pre- 
rogative of that patriarch ; for, fince that time, moft of 
Faphet’s pofterity have received the knowlege of the true 

OD. 

THE ews fuppofe the tradition of theological truths to 
have pafled from Noah to Shem, who communicated them 
to his children ; by which means the true religion was pre- 
ferved in the world. The rabbins pretend, that Shem was 
intrufted with the will of Noah, whereby he divided the 
earth among his three fons; that he went to fchool to AZ- 
thufelah for threefcore and eighteen years, and kept one 
himfelf, after the deluge, upon mount Tabor, where he 
taught morality: that he inftru€ted Abraham in the ce- 
remonies relating to facrifices, which that patriarch after- 
wards obferved. hey fay farther, that Gop gave him 
the fpirit of prophecy an hundred years after the flood, and 
that he difcharged the funétion of a prophet for the fpace 
of four hundred years, without reaping much fruit of his 
labour, mankind being become greatly corrupted. They 
attribute alfo to him the invention of aftronomy, together 
with the manner of computing by months and years*, and 
of intercalating the former, having learnt thefe fecrets from 


¥ Gen. ix, 23. _ ,* Gen. ix. 26. 2 Scrip. ScamBar® 
anna Vet. Teft, lib. i. p. 165. apud Caumer dict. de la Bible, 
art. Sem, 


Noah, 
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Noah». Thofe who confound Shem with Melchizedek(X), Year aft 
afcribe to him the rogth Pfam, and a treatife of phyfic *(Y). flood 350. 
Some make him to have been the firft king in the world, Bef. Chr. 


and to have founded three cities, 


one in each of the three 


parts of the earth known to the antients (Z). 


T ue eaftern writers fay, that 


Shem, in purfuance. of 


the dire@tions of Adam and Noah 4, together with Melchize- 
dek, the fon of Phaleg, took Adam’s body out of the ark ; 


and, being conducted by an angel, carried it to mount 


Calvary, 


tuting AMdelchizedek the prieft of Gop, 
attend at the fepulcre ; and pretended, on his return, 


b Evrezer Pirke, c. 8. 
lib. i, p. 165. 


(X) The Jews, followed by 
many Chriftian authors, antient 
and modern, are of this opi- 
nion; which has nothing to 
countenance it in Scripture: 
nor is it likely fo eminent a 
patriarch would diveft himfelf, 
as it were, of the fovereignty 
which he held over his own 
branch, to fettle in Canaan, 
and become a petty prince 
within the dominions of an- 
other, who was to be his fer- 
vant (2), namely, Ham. The 
learned, who were of this 
opinion, have been led into 
it by looking on the tradi- 
tion of the Fews as fome au- 
thority (3). Yet it is fince 
the time of Fo/ephus, who 
fpeaks of Melchizedek only as 
a Canaanitifo king (4), that 
they have made him the fame 
with Shem; which feems to 
have been a notion altogether 


(2) Gen. ix. 26. 
tige lib. i. cap. 11> 
annal, p. 50+ (7) Abu'lfa 
de la Bible, art. Sem. 
165. 


(3) Cumber!, on Sanchon. p. 174. 
(5) Heb, vii. ao 
rag. bift. dyna. p. 10. 
(9) Vid. Scip. Sgambat. arch, et. Tef. lib. i. p> 
(10) Shalh, Hakk, p.93- 4: 


where they buried it: after which Shem, confti- 


left him behind to 
that 


¢ Scrip. Scamsat. archiv. V.T. 
4 See before, p. 167. in the notes. 


unknown to St. Paul (5).. The 
oriental Chriftians make Me/- 
chizedek the fon of Phaleg (6) 5 
for the Septuagint chronology, 
which is generally received a- 
mong them, will not allow him 
to be the fame with Shem. A 
learned Syrian author, who 
holds a middle opinion between 
them and the Jews, will have 
Melchizedek to be the fon of 
the laft-mentioned patriarch 
(7). 
4 (Y) The Hebrew manufcript 
of this book, we are told, is to 
be found in the eleftor of Ba- 
waria’s library (8). 

(Z) Thefe three cities are; 
Sebta [or Ceuta], a maritime 
town in Africa [on the coat of 


Barbary], Salernum in Ltaly, 


and Salem in Fudea (g). Others 
fay he only laid the foundations 
of [this laft, fuppofing it to be} 
Ferufalem (10). 


(4) Az- 
(6) Ebn Amid, p. 14. Eutych. 
(8) Calmet, did. 


he 


1998. 
Uw 
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Year of he died by the way, and was buried®. Some fay, Shem 
flood 350. interred there no more than the fkull of Adam, which had 
Bef.Chr. been given him by Noah ¢. 


1998. 


TuHose who feek to reconcile the Heathen mythology 


Ww with the Mofaic hiftory, are greatly at a lofs, to find among 


the gods, or heroes, one, who, in name or character, hath 
any refemblance to Shem; and therefore are reduced to that. 
ridiculous fhift of making him the god of hell (A). 
SHeEM, having lived 502 years after the flood, died at 
the age of 600. He left five fons, Elam, Afbur, Arphaxad,. 
Lud, and dram’. The more moderate Per/ian hiftorians 
fay, their firft king, Caywmarras, was a fon of Shem; 
meaning, probably, E/am, whom Méofes makes the founder 
of that nation. ® ‘ 
- Tue Scripture has recorded no one action of any of 


_thefe fons of Shem, except Aur; and the paflage relating 


to him is a very material one, as it fixes the true time of 
the foundation of the Afjrian kingdom. This remarkable 
fact is related by MMo/es, in thefe words; Out of that land. 
[namely, Shinaar] went forth Athur, and builded Nineveh, 
and the city Rehoboth, and Calahi, and Refen, between’ 
Nineveh and Calah: the fame is a great city*, Weare 
fenfible this text is by many applied otherwife, and ren- 
dered, according to the marginal reading of our tranfla- 
tion, He went out intoAflyria; as if Nimood was the perfon 
fpoken of. But we fhall thew hereafter, that fuch a fenfe 


© Esn Amip, p.13. Eurycu, annal. p: so. f See 
before, p. 167. in the notes, & Gen. x. 22. h Vid. 
D’Herse tor bibl. orient. art. Sam. i Gen. x. 11. k Ib. 


ver. 12. 


_ (A) As thofe authors who been glad therefore to have 


fanfy a refemblance between 
Saturn and Noah, have, on ac- 


count of the fimilitude. of 


names, made Ham Fupiter, and 
Saphet Neptune, Shem mutt of 
confequence be Pluto (4); but 
fuch an hypothefis, we think, 
is not for the honour of that 
patriarch, any more than an- 
other, which fuppofes him to 
be Zyphon: we fhould have 


(4) Vid. Bochart. phaleg. lib. i, cap. I. 


art. Sem. 


known what reafons Ca/met had 
to believe, that profane hiftori- 
ans intend Shem by Typhom, 
whom he owns to have been a 
famous giant, or maleficent de- 
ity (5)5 and, indeed, was had 
in great deteftation by the £- 
Lyptians, as a monfter of wick- 
ednefs; having embroiled the 
nation in a rebellious war, and 
murdered his brother Ofris, 


(5) See bis di, de la Bible, 


puts 
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puts a manifeft force upon the words. As to the epoch of Year of 

this Affjrian kingdom, we fuppofe it might have been flood 350. 

founded about the fame time with that of Babel; that is, Bef. Chr. 

30 years after the difperfion. 1998. 
As to the fityation of the cities built by Aur, in order UY 

to determine the extent of this firft 4/jrian kingdom, we 

find ourfelves more at a lofs than we were with regard to 

thofe which compofed the kingdom of Babel. However, 

we may venture to draw this inference, that, as the num- 

ber of cities of which each monarchy confifted was equal, 

fo it is probable their dimenfions were much the fame; and 

that the other three cities lay at no great diftance from Mi- 

neveh, whofe fituation has been, in fome meafure, preferved 


by tradition (B). 


(B) Nixeveh is fuppofed to 
have ftood on the eaft fide of 
the Dij/at, or Tigris, oppofite 
to Mofu/; at leaft, the tradi- 
tion of the country will have 
it fo: but there are no ruins to 
be feen there, as there are at 
old Babe] (6): though a certain 
traveller pretends to have difco- 
vered, and thoroughly viewed 
fome remains; by which he 
judged the city to have been 
built in form of a long fquare, 
in length 150 furlongs, and in 
breadth go; which, at eight fur- 
longs to an Italian mile, make 
threefcore miles in compafs (7). 

The city Rehoboth is by ma- 
ny fuppofed to be Reheboth, on 
the Euphrates, the fame, pro- 
bably, with that called Raha- 
bat Malek, not many miles be- 
low the place where the Kha- 
bur falls into the Euphrates 
(8); and Refen to be the Re/a- 
nia of the antients, in Me/opo- 
tamia, fill in being, and called 
Ras alain, that is, the head of the 
Sountain,on account of the many 


(6) See Thevenot’s travels, part ii. 
(7) See the preacher's travels, p. 89. 
(9) Lid, xx, 


partii. chap.g. p. 188. 
Nabi chin, 4. part 6, p. 199: 


AR- 


fprings rifing thereabouts ; and, 
among the reft, that of the Kha- 
bur: it is alfo called Ain War- 
dah But others endeavour to find 
Rehoboth and Refen nearer Nine- 
veh; and objett, that they can- 
not be Rahabat and Ras alain, 
‘becaufe thefe laft are not in_4/j- 
ria, which lies to the eaft of 7z- 
gris. They fuppofe, that Rebo- 
éoth is the fame with the Birtha 
of Ptolemy, or Virtha of Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus(g), fituate at 
the mouth of the river Lycus ; 
from which the prefent ruins of 
Nineveh are not many miles dif- 
tant to the north: and the reafon 
they give is, becaufe Birtha fig- 
nifies in the Chaldee the fame 
which Rehoboth does in the 
Hebrew ; that is, frreets. And, 
as a confirmation, that thefe 
names are the fame, Prolemy 
alfo places a Birtha on the Eu- 
phrates, about the place where 
we have fuppofed the other 
Rehoboth to have ftood; nor 
does his placing it above the 
confluence of the Khadur and 


chap. 11. p. 52. Rauwolf’s travels, 
ah 3 (8) Geog. 


Euphrates 
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B. I. 


ARPHAXAD, or, as the Maforctes read the name, 


achfbad, the third fon of Shem, had one advantage 
Bef. Chr. above the reft of his brethren, 


namely, of having the pa- 


triarchal line continued through him. Many derive the 
name, as well as the nation of the Chafdim, or Chaldeans, 
from Arphaxad (C); which opinion feems more reafon- 


Euphrates, inftead of below it, 
lay any good objection in the 
way; fince Ptolemy is full of 
fuch faults. It may rather be 
objected, that Mo/es feems to 
have given all the cities he 
mentions, the names they went 
by in the country where they 
ftood, as near as the Hebrew 
orthography would allow : but, 
in fuch doubtful cafes, we muft 
always make allowances; fo 
that Birtha, or Virtha, may 
ftand for Rehoboth; fince we 
cannot find amore likely place. 
Calah, the next city, is fup- 
pofed to be the Calach, fituate 
about the fprings of the river 
Lycus (2), mentioned by Stra- 
bo as the capital of a province 
called Calachexe, which feems 
to be the fame with Prolemy’s 
Calacine, above Adiabene, to- 
wards mount Niphates. Bochart 
thinks it is the fame with Ha- 
lah, whither the /-aelites were 
carried captives (3); the beth 
being fometimes changed into 
the caph; of which that au- 
thor produces fome inftances 
(4). 
Could we be fure of being 
right as to the fituation of Ca- 
lab, that of Refexn would be 
found of courfe; for Mofes 


(2) Geog. Hib. xi. p. 347. & 266, 
(4) Vid. phaleg, lint iv. cap, “iy ; 
(6) In Shalfhel, Hakkab. p. 93, 


able 


fays it lay between it and Nine- 
veh; which is enough for our 
purpofe, without fuppofing it 
to be the Lariffa of Xenophon, 
according to whofe defcription 
it was a great city (5), as Re/en 
is likewife faid to have been. 
The difference of the names 
may eafily be accounted for, 
from the ufage of the Greeks, 
who either could not, or would 
not, write exotic names pro- 
perly. But we muft own, Za- 
riffa feems to lie too much out 
of the way to be Refen; for it 
ftood on the Tigris, to the fouth 
of Nineveh; whereas it fhould 
rather have been fituate to the 
northward of that city, and at 
a diftance from the river, to lie 
in the way between Nineveh 
and Calah. We may, how- 
ever, fuppofe Refen to have 
been fome city in the neigh- 
bourhood of thofe other two, 
long fince deftroyed. ; 
(C) Some rabbins 
this opinion (6). And, if the 
authority of Fo/ephus be of any 
weight, he affirms the fame: 
Arphaxad, fays he, Lave name 
to the Arphaxadeans, at pre- 
Jent called Chaldeans, whofe 
prince he was(7). He cer- 
tainly does not mean, as Dr, 


are of 


(3) 2 Kings xvii. 6. and xviii. rx. 
(5) De exped. Cyri min. 1. iii. p. 182. 
(7) Antig. Lis c. 7 


Wells 


: et of ‘ ng 5s 
: : 
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able than that which makes Chefed, the fon of Na- Year of 
hor, Abrahams brother, to be the founder of them; flood 350: 
though poffibly the Cha/dim had another original; for no- Bef. Chr. 
thing is mentioned in Scripture concerning it. Some Mo- 1998- 
hammedan authors: make Arphaxad both a prophet and an 

apoftle, and lodge the chief fovereignty over the nations of ‘ 
the world in his defcendents(D). Arphaxad was born in the 


Wells. obferves (8), that the 
name Chaldeans is derived di- 
rectly from the name 4rphax- 
ad; but perhaps he meant, 
that the true name Cha/dim 
is derived thence; that is to 
fay, from “WWD, the three laft 
letters of <Arpachad (9): 
and from Cha/dim, the Greeks 
have made Cha/dei inftead of 
Chafdei, by changing the / 
into/. And this opinion is 
more probable, becaufe the 
Chaldeans were not only called 
Kha/dim (10) before Chefed was 
born (11), but appear to have 
been a nation when Abraham 
came out of Ur of the Chafadim 
(12); at which time Chefed was 
neither old, nor confiderable 
enough to have built towns, 
and founded a nation. And 


this argument is fo cogent, that 


Bochart and others, at the fame 
- time that they treat this ety- 
mology as a chimera, are ob- 
liged to fly to the common fub- 
 terfuge on this occafion, and 
~ fay, that the city of Ur is called 
Ur of the Chaldees by a prolepfis 
(13) 5 which will hardly ferve, 
in this cafe, for the reafons al- 
ready alleged. After all, nothing 
can be determined as to this 


~ (8) Geog, of the Old Teft, wol.i, p, 187. 


(10) Gen. xv. 7. 


2-13 (11) Gen. Xxii. 22, 
(13) Vid. Phaleg. lib. iis cap. 4. Heideg. biff. patr. tom iv po 45%. § 


hundredth 


point, nor will it be repugnant 
to Scripture, to deny the deriva- 
tion of the name of Kha/dim, ei- 
ther from Arphaxad or Che/fed. 

Some compound 4rphaxad’s 
name of WW N59, rafa Kha- 
Jfoed; that is, the healer, or 
prelate of Chaldza; fuppofing 
it to have been given to Cainan 
as a name of dignity (14). 

(D) According to a curious, 
though fabulous Mohammedan 
tradition, afcribed to Ebn Ab- 
bas, Shem, being called by 
Noah at day-break, to aflift 
at morning-prayer, arofe, and 
awakened his children; of 
whom only Arphaxad got up, 
and attended his father te 
Noah, who gave them his bene- 
diGtion, and prayed for them; 
whereupon Gop revealed to 
him, that the gift of prophecy, 
together with the apoftlefhip, 
fhould be granted to the chil- 
dren of Shem, and, in an efpe- 
cial manner, to the family of 
Arphaxad his eldeft fon ; which 
gift fhould neither be taken 
from them, nor transferred to 
any other: and that the fame 
family fhould alfo enjoy. the 
prerogative of fovereignty and 


‘empire over the other nations, 


(9) Vid. Lightfoot. oper. vol. is 
(12) Gen, xi, 31 
439 


(14) id. Bolduc de ecclef. ant, legem, lib, ti cap. 2. 


Vor. I. 


U which 
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Year of -hundredth year of his father, two years after the flood! ; 
flood 350. and, having begat the fucceeding patriarch in the 35th year 
Bef. Chr. of his age™, died, after he had lived, in all, 438 years? 5 
1998. which is the fum of what the Scripture relates concerning 
#~) him; though writers, have added feveral conjeétures of their 
own (£). 

Wuo this fon fo begotten by Aphaxad was, has occa- 
fioned no fmall difpute among the learned: according to the 
Hebrew and the Samaritan, Salah was his fon; but, in the 
Septuagint verfion, we find Cainan put in between the two, 
as the fon of the firft, and father of the latter. This va- 
Fiation not only adds another link to the chain of fuc- 
ceffion, but alters.the chronology of this period, making 
that of the Septuagint to exceed the Samaritan by one 
hundred and thirty years, the age fixed for Cainan to have 
begotten his fon. ‘Thofe who adhere to the “Septuagint, 
draw -their chief argument from St. Luke’s ° mentioning 
Cainan in his genealogy of CuristT, which has been al- 
ready anfwered ® (F), However, the Septuagint verfion 

having 


1 Gen. xi. 10. 


® Luke ii. 36. 


» ™ Thid. ver. 12. n Tbid. ver. 13, 
P Page 258. 
which fhould be divided fuc- 


China: that the fe& of the 
ceflively between the Perfians, 


the Greeks, the Romans, and the 
Arabs, to the end of the world 
“1 Fe 

+8) A certain author makes 
him one of the Rephaim (in con- 
fequence of the etymology he 
has given of his name), fup- 
pofing them to havecbeen:be- 
lievers, and fent by: Noah to 
recal mankind to the worfhip 
of Gop; wherefore they were 
named. Rephaim;:thatis, heal- 
ers and reflorers, to wit, of 
Jouls. He farther advances, 
upon no better grounds, that 
Cainan, or Arphaxad (whom 
__he makes to be the fame), was 
‘the founder of the empire of 


Bonzes was introduced into Fa- 
pan by him, or his difciples ; and 
that the- Brachmans took their 
rife in Chaldza, {oon after the 
arrival of that patriarch in the 
country of Etham (whither he 
was fent with acolony by Noah), 
about the year of the deluge: 
68; the chief of which colo- 
ny was called Yarcha; which, 
in the Hebrew, is 'Rapha3 
that is; a curator, or healer 
(16). i 

(F) To the arguments _al- 
ready produced on this head 
(17) may be added, 1. That 
Cainan was unknown to Ox- 
kelos, the Chaldee paraphraft, 
Philo, and Fofephus, and to the 


(15) See D'Herbelot bibl. evient. art. Noab, ~, 677. (16) Bolduc. de ecclef. 
are Mgem, Wile Cap. 2. See before, p76, 177. im the notes. (17) Page 
"/ f - 

$ Syriac, 


x 


pees Ya oT ta 
‘ 
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having been received over a great part of the Chriftian world, Year of 
Cainan paffeth for one of the patriarchs, as well as a founder flood 350. 
of nations (G) in many countries; and there are more tra- Bef. Chr. 


ditions concerning him (H), than of Salah, the true fonand | 1998: 

fucceflor of Arphaxad. and 
SALAH 

Syriac, Perfian, and Arab mixed Theodotion’s verfion with 


tranflators, as well as to the au- 
thor of the Vulgate. Bero/us 
alfo, placing Abraham in the 
tenth generation after the flood 

18), leaves no room for Caz- 
nan. Theophilus Antiochenus (19) 
and Dofitheus (who was co- 
temporary with the apoftles 
themfelves) do alfo omit him, 
as do the more correct Greek 
writers (20). He is wanting 
in the Roman and Paris edi- 
tions of the Septuagint, in a 
place (21) from whence omif- 
fions of this kind are ufually 
fupplied ; which would {fcarce 
have happened, in cafe there 
had been fuch a perfon. Nor 
is he to be found in that edi- 
tion of the Septuagint itfelf, 
which, having been placed in 
the Alexandrian library of Cleo- 
patra, and received in Egypr, 
Paleftine,and Syria, was infert- 
ed by Origen in his Hexapla; 
and which, according to Ferom, 
was formerly reckoned the only 
faultlefs and uncorrupted copy ; 
the other copy, called the Vu/- 
gate, having been corrupted at 
the pleafure of antient writ- 
ers (22). It is true, Origen 


(18) Apud Fofepb. antiq. Tibi. c. 8. 

Perer. in'Genef. Cs %» 
(22) Hieronym. epif?. 135+ a 
(24) Vide Heideg. bift. patr. tom. 11. § to. p. 8. 


(20) Vide Maffeum, lib, iis 
Lii. Perer} in Genef. ¢. Xe 
Procop. in Genef. xi. 


(25) Herman. contra. Fob. Lucidus Lud. de Dieu, Fr. Gomarus, &e. 
(27) Page 70. ed. Raderi. 

12. (29) Chronogr. p. 466 

(31) Apud eundem ibide 


duc. ubi fup. 


fom. ll. exerc. I. 


deg. ubi fup, 


the other; but took care .to 
mark with an afterifk what it 
had lefs, and with an obelifk 
what it had more, than the 
Alexandrian MS. which method 
we fee obferved by Procopius 
Gazeus (23). Thevarious read- 
ings in the feveral Greek copies, 
as well with regard to the years 
of Arphaxad after the birth of 
Cainan, as to thofe of Cainan 
after the birth of Sa/ah, are no 
{mall evidence of corruption in 
this point (24). 

Some of the moderns, to re- 
concile St. Luke with the He- 
brew, make Cainan and Sa- 
lah (25), others, Arphaxad and. 
Cainan, to be the fame perfon 

26). 

(G) The Alexandrian chro- 
nicle (27) derives the Sarma- 
tians from Cainan; Euftachius 
Antiochenus (28), the Saggodians 
George Syncellus (29), the Gaf- 
pheni 5 Epiphanius the Cajanz 
(30) 3 Salianus (31) thinks the 
river Caina in India takes its 
name from him. 

(H) Befides the particulars 
already mentioned, it is faid, 
Cainan was the firft after the 


19) Lib, iii. ad Autolyee 
(21) Vide Maffaum, 
(23) Vide 


(26) Bol- 
(28) Apud Heider. 
(30) Apud Hei- 


U2 flood 
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Yearof SALAH is the only patriarch concerning whom the Chri- 
flood 350. ftian writers have obferved an equal filence with Adofes. He 
Bef.Chr. hath been thought by fome to be the fame with the prophet 

1998. Saleh, fent to preach the true religion to the tribe of Thamud, 
LAL in Arabia Petrea%; but this perfon appears to have been 
much later than the patriarch (1). aden 
Ir is the general opinion, that the Hebrews derive their 
name from the patriarch Eber (K), the fon of Salah; and 
many of the ‘fews (as well as Chriftians) attribute to him — 
the horiour of being the founder of their name and nation * 


(L). 


But there is much more appearance, that the name 


of 


q Hype de rel. vet. Perfar. p. 58. D’Hersevor. bibl. orient. 


art. Salah. 
p- 803. Eurycu. ann. p, 47. 


flood who invented aftronomy, 
and that his fons made a god of 
him, and worfhiped his image 
after his death. ‘The founding 
of the city of Harranin Me- 
fopotamia %s alfo attributed to 
him; which, it is pretended, 
he fo called from a fon he had 
of that name (32). 

(I) An Arab writer makes 
the prophet Sa/eh to be the fon 
of A/af, the fon of Cafekh, the 
fon of Hawer, the fon of Kha- 
ber, the fon of Thamud, [the fon 
of Gather], the fon of Aram, 
the fon of Sem (33); fo that he 
was five generations later than 
the patriarch Salah, who was 
the third in defcent from Noah. 
Befides, the deftruction of the 
tribe of Thamud was fubfe- 
quent to that of the tribe of 
Ad, towhom the prophet Hud, 
or Eber, was fent, as we learn 
from one of the commentators 
(34) on the doran; and con- 
fequently Saleh, the prophet 


(32) Abu lfarag. bift, dynaft. p. 11. 
D Herbelot, art Salah, p. ee 1 
bet, ibid, pP. 7415 


t JosEpu. antiq. lib.i. c. 7. 


SHausH. HAKK. 


of the Thamudites, mult be pof- 
terior to Eber. 
~ (K) The Hebreav word “Ay 
eber, fignifies beyond, or fim- 
ply, a paffage: for what rea- 
fon he was fo called, is uncer- 
tain; but, if the Hebrews - 
were fo called from him, as 
moft imagine, why might it 
not have been given him pro- 
phetically by Salah, to denote 
the future paflage of his pofte- 
rity over the Euphrates into 
the land of Canaan; in the 
fame manner as many fuppofe 
Eber gave his fon the name of © 
Peleg, forefeeing the divifion of 
the earth, which was to hap- 
pen towards the middle or end 
of his life? This patriarch’s 
name is, in fome verfions, con- 
founded with that of 937} He- 
ber, which both occur in one 
chapter (35). 

(L) The maintainers of this 
opinion bring many arguments 
to fupport it, of which two 


(33) Larikh Montakbab. apud 
(34) Hoffein Waedh, apud D’ Herbs. 


(35) 1 Chron, vili, 12,17, 22. 


only 
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of Hebrews was given to Abraham and his defcendents, on Year of 


account of his paffing over the rivers in his way from flood 350. 
Bef. Chr. 


=< 


only feem to be of any weight : 
1. That a patriarch of that 
name being found among the 
anceftors of the Jews, it is rea- 
fonable to believe they derived 
their name from him. 2. That 
Shem is exprefly faid to be rhe 
Sather of all the children of E- 
ber (36). 

To the firft of thefe it is an- 
fwered, that as Mo/es intimates 


nothing that way, the bare af- 


finity of the name is not fuf- 
ficient to determine the point 
in favour of that opinion. And 
as for what they allege, either of 
the fuperior piety and merit of 
Eber above the other patriarchs, 
or of the Hebrew language be- 
ing peculiarly f{poken or pre- 
ferved by him and his pofterity, 
it is not only begging the que- 
ftion, there being no founda- 
tion in Scripture for thofe fup- 
pofitions, but may be prefumed 
to be falfe as to the firft (fince 
he cannot be fuppofed to have 
been more pious than Shem), 
as it appears to be with regard 
to the laft (37), the Hebrew 
having been {poken by nations 
which were not of his pofte- 
rity. 
To the fecond argument it is 
replied, that the word Eder, in 
the before-mentioned text, has 
not refpect to a perfon, but to 
place; and confequently, that 
the words do not fignify the 
children of the patriarch Eber, 
but the people who dwelt on 
one fide or other of the river ; 
meaning thereby, either the 


(36) Genef. x. 210 


Euphrates, or Tigris, or both; 
which parts were the feat of 
Shem’s pofterity. To enforce 
which acceptation, it may be 
farther obferved, that if Eber 
be taken here as a proper name, 
then, under the defignation of 
his children, muft be compre- 
hended not only the Hebrews 
properly fo called, defcended 
from him by Peleg, and the 
Arabs, who were Foktan’s po- 
fterity, and fettled on this fide 
of the river, but alfo thofe who 
remained on the other fide of 
the river, either in Me/opota- 
mia, Chaldea, or Elymais: 
but it could never be Mo/es’s 
meaning, to make Shem the 
father of Eder’s children in this 
fenfe ; which feems to have no- 
thing in view; being too ex- 
tended to illuitrate any thing 
relating particularly to the He- 
brews og Fews, and too li- 
mited to reflect any honour on 
Shem, who was the father of 
many nations, and fome more 
confiderable than thofe defcend- 
ed from Eber. Nothing there- 
fore feems to favour this opi- 
nion, unlefs it may be faid, that 
Mofes, in this place, had a 
mind, to pay a compliment to 
all the pofterity of Eder in ge- 
neral, on account of the rela- 
tion they bore to the ‘Fews, as 
being collateral branches of the 
fame anceftor. But this point 
we fhall more critically exa- 
mine, when we come to the 
hiftory of Abraham. 


(37) See the next note, 


De 8: 3 Frak, 


1998. 
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Year of Irak, or Chaldea, into Syria’: fo that a Hebrew fhould 
flood 350. fignify nothing elfe, in the original fenfe of the word, than 
Bef. Chr. a man from beyond the Euphrates. 


1998. 


In confequence of the fame opinion, it has been com- 


‘“V~ monly believed by the antients, as well as moderns, that 


the Hebrew language alfo took its name from Eber, and 
that, at the confufion of tongues, it remained folely in the 
family of that patriarch, and his defcendents ‘(M): but as 
the firft part of this affertion hath no better ground than the 


- former opinion, fo the latter is falfe in fact, the Alebrew 


language having been common to people who had no affinity 
with the family of Eber; as the Phanicians, or Canaanites, 
who, in the time of Abraham, {poke Hebrew, ora language 
differing very little from it. 

Tue building of Babel is referred to the time of Eber, 
juft before the birth of his fon Peleg, in the 34th year of 
his age, and of the flood ror, according to the Hebrew 
calculation. But fome of the rabbins, and Chriftian fathers, 
who refer that event to a fubfequent part of Peleg’s life, fay, 
Liber gave him that name prophetically, to denote a divifion 
of the earth, which was to happen fome time after; and, 
accordingly, reckon Eder a prophet, chiefly upon that ac- 
count ". , 


8 Vid. Anu’trarac. p.11, Hype, de rel. vet. Perfar. p. 
47, &€. t Vid. Esn Amip, p.14. Suatsu. Haxx. p. 803. 
u Zemacnu. Davy, part. i. p.6. SEDER OLam, cap.i. p. 2, 
Yarui ad Genef. x. 25. 
Curysost. hom. xxx. in Genef. 


(M) Theconfufion of tongues 
having been confidered as a pu- 
nifhment of the temerity of 
thofe who undertook to build 
Babel; many authors, pofleffed 
with high fentiments of Eber, 
have prefumed, that the pofte- 
rity of that patriarch, who was 
deftined by Gop to be the ftock 
of the holy people, and the de- 
pofitory of the true religion, 
had no fhare in that enterprize, 
nor, confequently, in the pu- 
nifhment which attended it. 


But if Eder’s children were not: 


concerned in it, it muft have 
been becaufe none of them 


were grown up to an age ca= 
pable of affifting in that work ; 
the difperfion having happened 
at the birth of Peleg, who is, 
by many, fuppofed to have been 
Eber’s eldett fon. 
to be inconteftable, that all the 
defcendents of Shem, Ham, and 
Japhet, were concerned in that 
building (38). However, it is 
plain, £ber’s pofterity fhared in 
the punifhment, for their lan- 
guage was divided; witnefs the 
difference between the Arabic 
(the language of Fokran’s pof- 
terity) and the Hebrew ; not to 
mention the Chaldee, 


(38) See fe. gu 


TILL 


For it feems 


Hieron. in queft. Hebr. in Genef. 


—— oe” 
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Trix this time, all mankind lived in a body together, Year of 
and {poke one language; but Gop, being offended at the flood 350. 
building of that city and tower, confounded their fpeech, Bef. Chr. 
and difperfed them abroad, in order to people and plant the 1998. 
earth. ~But what particular language the firft was, in what 
manner it was confounded, together with an account of the 
whole tranfaction relating to the building of Babel, and the 
difperfion of mankind, muft hereafter be the fubject of dif- 
ferent fections. 

THE original of idolatry, by image-worfhip, is, by Zdslatry 
many, attributed to the age of Eber (N), though moft of begun in 
the fathers place it no higher than that of Serug ; which te time of 
feems to be the more probable opinion, confidering that, Serug, 
for the firft hundred and thirty-four years of Eber’s life, all 
mankind dwelt in a body together; during which time it 
is not reafonable to fuppofe idolatry broke in upon them 5 
then fome time mutt be allowed, after the difperfion, for 
the feveral nations, which were but fmall at the beginning, 

- to increafe, and fettle themfelves: fo that if idolatry was 
introduced in Eber’s time, it muft have been towards the 
end of his life, and could not well have prevailed fo uni- 
verfally, and with that obftinacy, which is imagined by 
authors. However, the /rabs have a tradition, that Aud 
(O), who is generally fuppofed to have been the fame per-" 
fon with Eber, was fent to preach to one of their antient 
tribes, named 4d, who had corrupted themfelves with the 
worfhip of idols, and were afterwards almoft totally de- 


(N) Dr. Hyde thinks idolatry 
may, by numerous arguments, 
be proved to have begun as high 
as the times of Eder and Salah, 
who preached to their country- 
men, the idolatrous Arab tribes 
of Ad and Thamud(39). But 
we have already obferved, that 
the apoftle of the Thamudites 
was much later than the patri- 
arch Salah; and the miflion of 


_ Eber isnot an authority-to build 


upon. 

(O) It feems as if the Arabs 
had fome notion of the Hebrews 
being fo called from Eder; and 


(39) | Hyde dé rel. vet. Perf: p. 58. 


(41) Tarikb montakh apud D’ Herbelot, bibl, orient. art. Houde 


therefore from the other name 
of that nation, wx. Jews, 
which they pronounce Hud and 
Yehud, they have given this pro- 
phet the name of Hud alfo. 

Schickard, on the credit of 
two authors, one an 4¢ab, who 
places Hud between Salah and 
Eber;/and the other a Turf, 
who fets him between Arphaxad 
and: Eber; conjectures, Hud 18 
Cainan(40). But this is againft 
the current of Mohammedan 
writers, who make him the fon 
of Salah (41), and the fame 
with Eber (42). 


(40) Scbickard tarikh regum Perfiees 
(42) Wide 


Ebn Amid, p.t4. Extych, annal, p. 46. 


U4 ftroyed 
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Year of ftroyed for not hearkening to him”. ‘They alfo fay, he 
flood 350. ended his days in the province of Hadramaut, where they 
Bef. Chr. ftill pretend to fhew his fepulcre, near Herbat, and within 

1998. two miles of Hafec, a port on the Indian fea: there isa 
VY {mall town built about it, which is now called Kabr Hud, or 
the fepulcre of Hud*. 
EBER is fuppofed, by many, to have built Hebron in 
Canaan, and Tanis in Egypt ; but thofe are groundlefs ima- 
ginations’. Some refer the golden age to the time of him, 
and his fon Peleg*; and, indeed, if we can fuppofe there 
ever was fuch a pacific and innocent ftate on this fide the 
flood, it is moft likely to have been in the days of Noah 
and his three fons*, that is, during the time their pofterity 
continued in their firft habitation, before their removal to 
. §hinaar, and a while after the difperfion, which, probably, 
gave it a fhort interruption. 
tr Peleg. | Exper had two fons, Peleg and Foktan; Peleg was born 
' juft after the difperfion happened, on which occafion that 
name (P)-was given him. Venerable Bede affirms, that 
temples were firft built in his days; and that feveral of the 
chiefs of nations were worfhiped for gods. On _ the death of 
this patriarch, we are told, that contention arofe between 
his fons and thofe of his brother Yostan; whereupon men 
began to build caftles for their defence. 
THE Scripture mentions only one fon of Peleg’s, befides 
which, the orientals have given him another, mentioned in 
Melchi- Scripture, though not as Peleg’s fon; namely, AZelchizedek*. 
wedek. They fay, he begat him two hundred and nine years after 
the birth of his brother?, which is a more rational opinion, 
though perhaps no better grounded, than that of the Jews, 
who make him to be the fame with Shem. Of this perfon 
we have already related fome particulars, and may have oc- 
cafion to fay more hereafter, | 


“ Vid. Pocock. fpecim. hift. Arab. p. 36. D*Hersetor 
bibl. orient. art. Houd. * Vid. D'Hersetor, ibid. art. 
Cabar Hound. y Vid. Herpec. hift. patr. tom, ii. Pp. 11, 
13. z Vid. Gorvon chron, lib. ii, Cap. 2. ® Vid. 
Bocuarr. phaleg. lib. i. cap.1. > ABU’LFARAG. p. 12. 
* En Amin, p. 28. Eurycu. annal, p. 48. d Een 
Amip, ibid) * > ~ ; ” 


(P) The name 25 Peleg, or doubtlefs, the fame tranfa@tion ; 
Phaleg, fignifies divifion. The though feveral authors make 
divifion of the earth, and di- two of them, as we fhall ob- 
Spsrfion of mankind, was, ferve hereafter. 


JoxTan 
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Jox TAN is generally fuppofed to have been Peleg’s elder Year of 
brother, upon a prefumption, that he and his thirteen fons flood 350. 
were leaders of colonies, at the difperfion of Babel®. They Bef. Chr. 
are, indeed, mentioned at the fame time with the other 199%: 
heads of nations, and are, doubtlefs, to be included amoneft 
thofe sy whom, it is faid, the nations were divided in the earth 
after the flood‘: but wedo not think it follows from thence, 
that they muft have been leaders in that firft difperfion, in 
‘cafe their ages would allow it. Befides, by that means, we 
fhould not only poftpone the time of that tranfaCtion, which 
feems to be neceffarily connected with the birth of Peleg, 
but introduce five generations in the line of Shem as con- 
cerned in it, which are two more than we find of the de- 
{cendents of Ham and ‘Japhet ; and therefore we have re- 
ferved them for a fecond remove, or plantation. 

. Tue Scripture gives to Foktan thirteen fons; whereas 
the 4rabs, who derive their original from Foktan, or, as 
they more ufually call him, Kahtan, affign him one-and- 
thirty by the fame mother, of whom all but two, leaving 
Arabia (R), went and fettled in Indiat. Yarab, the elder 
of the two who ftayed, fucceeded his father in the kingdom 
of Yaman, or Arabia Felix, and gave his name to that 
country, as well as to the Arabic language, which he firft 
fpoke". ‘Forbam, the younger, founded the kingdom of 
Alejaz', which contained part of Arabia Petrea, and other 
territories. 

WE find little faid concerning the three fucceeding patri- 
archs, Rew (S), Serug, and Nabor: however, fome authors 
refer the founding of certain kingdoms and cities (I); the 

invention 

f Genef, 


¢ Ezn Amin, p. 28. Eurycu. annal. p. 48. 


Xagz, s Aumep Exzn Yuser, apud Pocock. fpec. hift. 
Arab. p. 40. h Pocock. ibid. p. 40.55. 151. i Idem 
ibid. p. 40. 78. 


(R) D’Herbelot mentions four 
other fons of Kahran, namely, 
Hadramaut (the fame with Ha- 
zarmaveth), Seba, Ofir, and 
Khawilha, or Havilah (42). 

(S) According to the differ- 
ent pronunciation of the y, 
this patriarch’s name is vari- 


oufly written, Rev, and Ragau ; 
and, by prefixing an X, fome- 
times Bru, and Argau. — - 

(T) The building of Babel 
is, by fome, placed in the fe- 
ventieth year of Rew (43), and 
the beginning of Nimrod’sreign, 
in his hundredth and thirtieth 


. (42) D’Herbelot bibl, orient, art. Saba G Hegiaz, (43) Abu’ lfarag. p- 12 


(44). 
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Year of invention of feveral arts (U); the {preading of idolatry (W); 


flood 350. 
Bef. Chr. 


1998. 


(44). About the fame time, 
others fix the founding of the 
kingdom of Egypt, and the city 
of Memphis by Mizraim (45) 5 
of the city of Saba, in Arabia 
Felix, by acertain queen (46); 
of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
and its metropolis Prague (47) ; 
and of the kingdom of the 
Amazons (48): but thefe laf 
are idle imaginations of the 
Jews, With more probability, 
though, perhaps, equal founda- 
tion, others attribute the build- 
ing of Rages, in Media, to Rew 
himfelf (49); as that of Saruj, 
the capital of Diyar Modar (50), 
might be to his fon Serug, who 
is {uppofed to have dwelt in 
the place where that city now 
ftands (51). In Nahor’s time, 
we are told, that Armunes, a 
king of Canaan, built Sodom 
and Gomorrah, and Zoar; to 
the two firft of which he gave 
the names of his two fons, and 
to the laftithat of their mother 
(52). 

: (U) It is pretended, that the 
firft mit for coining, and the 
firft foundery for gold and filver 
ornaments, were erected in the 
days of Rew (53). Others at- 
tribute this invention to Terah 
(54)3 as that of coining gold 


(44) Ebn Amid, p.29. 
(46) Bbn Amid, ubi fupra. 


(47) 
(48). Shaljbel. 


and 


and filver is afcribed to Serug 
(55). Weights and meafures 
are faid to have been invented 
by Samirus, king of the Cha/- 
deans, inthe days of the fame 
patriarch (56), though the ufe 
of them feems not to have been 
inftituted till Nahor’s time (57). 
The art of weaving filks, and 
of dying, is alfo attributed to 
the faid king (58). 

(W) Though the generality 
of authors, and, particularly, 
of the fathers, agree to place 
the origin of idolatry in the 
time of Serug (59), whom fome 
fuppofe to be the introducer of 
it, erroneoufly making him (if 
he be not a different perfon 
from the patriarch) of the race 
of Japhet (60); yet others 
make it more early (61); and 
it is faid, that, in Reu’s days, 
mankind was fallen into various 
kinds of falfe worfhip; fome 
adoring the heaven, others the 
celeftial bodies, others animals: 
and plants, others the images of 
their deceafed friends (62). A- 
bout, the fame time, alfo, the 
cuftom of mens facrificing their 
children to devils is pretended, 
to have been introduced on the 


rich man dying, his fon made a 


(45) Idem ibid. Midrafh, fe. WAN» 
R. David Ganz, in Zem. Dav. p. by 


Juchafin, p, 135. Hakkab. p. 94, 95. 49) Hyde 
de rel, vet. Perf. p. 55 (59) Geogr. Nubienfe yp ey be Hyde, 
ubi fup. p. 57. (52) bw ifarag. p 13, (53) Bon Amid. p. 303 
(54) Shalfh. Hakkab..p: 94, 4. (55) Abu’ lfarag, p. 12. (56) Idem 
iid. (57) Ebn Amid, p. 30. Eutych. annales, p. 635 (58) Abu’ l- 


‘arag. ubi fupra. 
ins p- ‘he Abu Ifarag, p. 
rel. vet, Perf. p. 57. Herdeg. 
univ. p. 93. (60) Eufeb. 
Suidas in voce Lepovy. Malela 
(62) Eon Amid, p.29, 


(59) Fob. Damafec. Epipban. panar. 1. i, Chronic, 
12. Eutych. annal, p. 56. Vid. etiam Hyde da 
biff. patr, tom. ii, exerc. 1. § 32. Gurtler. bift. 
chron. Graec. p. 13. Cedrem, compend. biff, P36 ° 


chron. p, &e. 
Eutych, p. ay oS 


(61) See p. 295. 


golden 


_ following occafion: ‘A certain _ 


~ 


«tle ln ae i ove Piss. 
C. I, to the Birth of Abraham, ag 


and fome other particulars, of lefs moment (X) 5 to their Year of ‘ 


times. 
TERAH, 


flood 352. 


ham, the founder of the Hebrew or Fewifh nation. The 
Scripture informs us, that Terah, after the feventieth year 
of his age, begat three fons, 4bram, Nahor, and Haran *, 
But of thefe fons, Haran only, who was the eldeft, at 
leaft much older than Abram, was born in that year; and 
the other two, probably, much later’, and, as is fuppofed, 
by a different mother ™. Haran died in his native country, 


k Genef. xi. 26. 


1 See before, p. 256. 


m Vid. 


Herprc. hift. patr. tom. ii. exerc..3. fect. 3. 


golden ftatue in reprefentation 
-of him, and placed it .on his 
* tomb, fetting a fervant to watch 
it, Some time after, the fon 
was robbed of all he had, and, 
coming to make his complaints 
at his father’s fepulchre, the de- 
vil fpoke out of the image, and 
promifed to reftore him all he 
had loft, if he would offer his 
youngeft fon as a facrifice to 
him, and bathe himfelf in his 
warm blood; which he did, 
and, thereupon, the devil, com- 
ing out of the image, entered 
into the young man, and taught 
him magic. But, at length, 
this practice of human facrifi- 
ces growing frequent, Gop fent 
a violent earthquake, the firft 
of the kind, with a whirlwind, 
which broke all their idols in 
pieces, and overthrew their 
temples (63). The rife of the 
Sabian religion is, by fome, 
referred to the age of Nahor 
(64). ; 
(X) ‘The oriental authors 
mention a king called Karun, 


62) Eutyeb. p.63. Ebn Anid, p.4o. 
\ ead 166) Extych. Hoe p. 60. 


Amid, p. 30- ) ! 
12, (68) Ebn Amid, ubi fupra. 
in voce Dapovy% (70) Arudb. 


who reigned in the days of 
Reu, but fay not where. They 
pretend, he was 2 famous chy- 
mift, and built a city called 
Ukife (65), or Ukinin (66), 
with bricks of gold. But this 
feems to be the fame perfon 
whom the Mohammedans make 
coeval with Mo/es, and the Ko- 
rab of the Scriptures. Weare 
alfo told, that, in the time of 
Serug, a king of Egypt, called 
Afifanus, built a fhip, and in- 
vaded the inhabitants of the 
fea-coaft; and that he was fuc- 
ceeded by Pharaoh, the fon of 
Sanes, from whom the Pharaohs 
were denominated (67): that 
the giants began to increafe in 
Nahor’s time; of whom one was 
Ad, a famous king of the Arabs 
(68) ; and another, Hellen, who 
affifted at the building of the 
tower of Babel, and was wor- 
fhiped by the Greeks (69): 
and that the troubles of ob 
happened in the twenty-fifth 
year of the laft-mentioned pa- 
triarch (70). 


(64) Eutych. p.63. (65) Ebx 
(67) Abu'Ifarag. p- 


Eutych.annales, p. 63. (69) Suidas 


Cananaus apud Abw ifarag. p. 13+ 


in 


the fon of Nahor, was the father of Tie Bef. Chr. 


1996. 


Und 
Abraham 
b Ori. 
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Year of in Ur of the Chaldees(Y), before his father, leaving a fon 
flood 352. named Lot, and two daughters, one named Adilcah, and 


Bef. Chr. the other LI feah a 


1996. 


Abram Sarai, his half-fifter°. 


Nahor married Milah, his niece, and 


TeERAH, who is generally fuppofed to be the fame 
whom the Afatics call Azer (Z), is, on all hands, allowed 


* -Genef. xi. 27, 28, 29. 


(Y) Several writers, taking 
Ur, which fignifies fre, for an 
appellative, pretend, that Ha- 
ran was burnt; fome faying, 
that that accident happened as 
he endeavoured to take the i- 
mages of Terah out of the fire, 
into which 4éraham had thrown 
them (71). Others, as he at- 
tempted to quench the flames of 
an idol-temple which dbraham 
had fet on fire (72). A third 
party fay, that 4braham being 
thrown by Nimrod into a burn- 
ing furnace, Haran was intent 
upon the event, refolving to 
follow the religion which pre- 
vailed ; and, feeing his brother 
come out unhurt by the flames, 
upon Nimrod’s demanding 
whom he believed in, Harax 
replied, in the: Gop of dbra- 
ham: whereupon he was caft 
tnto the furnace, and died in the 
prefence of his father, as the 
rabbins exprefs (73) what our 
tranflation renders before his fa- 
ther. It is faid, the fire had 
power over him, becaufe his 
faith was not fo ftrong as dbra- 
ham's; nor was he deftined to 


(71) Cedrenus apud Bayle dit. bift. art. Abraham, rem. B, 


Farag. biff. dyn. p. 13. 


Hawzak. & de idololat. cap.1. Shalfbel. Hakkab, p.8. 
Lyranum & Toftatum, citante Salianoannal, tom, i. 


phanius de baref, lib.i. p.8. 


Montakbab apud D’Herbelot bibl. orient. art. Abrabam, p. 12. 
_ (79) Ebn Shchnab, Mirat Kainat, @c. 
rhang Gebangbiri apud Hyde de rel, vet. Perf. p. 68, 


belt thid. 


to 


° Ibid. ver. 29. and xx. 12. 


fo great things(74). Epiphanius 
fays, that Terah’s furviving Ha- 
ran was a punifhment for his 
daring to make images of clay ; 
and that, before him, no father 
had feen his children die a na- 
tural death (75). Fo/ephus af- 
firms, that Haran’s fepulcre was 
to be feen at Ur in his time (76). 

(Z) Some of the Mohamme- 
dan authors write, that Azer 
was the father of 4braham, and 
fon of Zerah (77); and D’Her- 
belot fays, that the Arads al- 
ways diftinguifh them in their 
genealogies as two different 
perfons ; but that becaufe 4- 
braham was the fon of Terah, 
according to Mo/es, it is there- 
fore fuppofed. [by Exropean 
writers], that he is the fame 
with the Azer of the Arabs 
(78). How true this obferva- 
tion may be, in relation to fome 
authors, we cannot fay; but 
we are fure it cannot be true 
of all: for feveral 4rab and 
Turkife writers exprefly make 
dxer and Terah the {fame per- 
fon (79). dzer, in antient 
times, was the name of the 


D(72) Abul 


(73) Ben Umziel ad Gen. xi, 28. Maimon, Yad 
(74) in apud 

Omi. DP. 4O%e 75) Ept- 

(76) Antig. lib,i. c. 6. (77) Tartkb 

(78) D’Her- 


MS, See aljo Pha- 


planet 


A 
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to have been an idolater: nor can this be denied, fince he Year of 
is exprefly faid, in Scripture, to have ferved other gods’. flood 352. 
The eaftern authors unanimoufly agree, that he was a fta- Bef. Chr. 
tuary, or carver of idols: and he is reprefented as the firft 1996. 
who made images of clay; pi€tures only having been in nd 
ufe before?; and taught that they were to be adored as 

gods‘: however, we are told, his employment was a very 
honourable one, and that he was a great man(A); that, at 

length, he was converted, by the earneft perfuafions of — 
Abraham (B), and prevailed upon to leave Ur, Fofephus 


P- Jofh. xxiv. 2. 14. 
Pp: 7; 8. 


planet Mars, and the month of 
March was {o called by the moft 
antient ,Perfians: for the word 
originally fignifying fre (as it 
ftill does), it was therefore 
given by them, and the Chal- 
deans, to that planet (80); 
which, partaking, as was fup- 
pofed, of a fiery nature, was 
acknowleged, by the Chaldeans 
and Afprians, as a god, or pla- 
netary deity, whom they an- 
tiently worfhiped under the 
form of a pillar: whence Azer 
became a name among the no- 
bility, who efteemed it honour- 
able to be denominated from 
their gods (81); and is found 
in the compofition of feveral 
Babylonify names. For thefe 
reafons, a learned author fup- 
pofes 4zer to be the heathen 
name of Terah; and that the 
other was given him on his 
converfion (82). 

(A) The eaflern authors fay, 
Azer was a great lord, and 
in high favour with Nimrod, 


(80) Hyde rbid. p.63. | 
Pp 62. 
Sib], orient, arte Abrabam, p. 63. 


(81) Idem ibid. p. 64, 
. art, Abrabam. 


(33) D Herbelot bibl, orient 
(35) Shalbel. Hikkab. p. 94. 


faysy 


a4 EprpuHan, adverf. href. lib. i. 
t Surpas in lexico, voce Zepoux. 


whofe fon-in-law he was (83), 
becaufe he made his idols for 
him, in which art he excelled 
all others. This employment 
was very honourable among 
the Chaldeans, the perfon who 
followed it being confidered as 
the maker of gods: for it re- 
quired profound {kill in aftro- 
logy to chufe the proper mate- 
rials, and fix the proper time, 
for that work; every kind of 
wood, as well as ftones and me- 
tals, being, by the Chaldeans, 
dedicated to its peculiar planet, 
of whofe influence it was there- 
by believed to participate, more 
than any other: and an idol thus 
formed, under a happy pofition 
of the heavens, and of the 
matter appropriated to fuch a 
planet, was conceived to be 
rightly prepared, and made ac- 
cording to art(84). Some of 
the rabbins fay, Terah was a 
prieft, and the chief of them 
(85). 

(B) 


Mohammedan authors 


(82) Idem ibid. 
‘ (34) D'Herbelot 


relate, 


CR oo wl 
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Year of fays, he quitted Chaldza,being not able to endure the coun= 
flood 352. try, after the lols of his fon Haran*. Some would have it, 
Bef. Chr. that he did not become an idolater till he was fettled at Ha- 

1996. ant, which is abfurd": and others fay, he never was con- 

Nur yerted*, any more than his fon Nahor, who afterwards left 

Ur, to join his father at Haran’; which feems, from him, 

to be called the city of Nahor7: but there is more probabi- 

lity, that both Nahor and Haran were converted ; feeing 

Lot was bred in the true religion, and Abraham chofe Laae 

a wife out of the family of Nahor, not caring to marry him 

to the idolatrous daughters of Canaan*. Wherefore a 

learned author fuppofes Nahor and Haran to have been the 

names given to thofe two brothers at the time of their con- 
verfion >. 

However, Terah, towards the latter part of his life, 
defigning to remove from Chaldza into the land of Canaan, 
took his fon Abram, and Sarai his daughter-in-law, and 
his grandfon Lot ; and, leaving Ur, came to Haran, a city 
in the north-weft parts of Ade/opotamia ; where, having 


s Antiq. lib.i. cap. 7. * Tostar. apud Pererium in Ge- 
nef. cap. Xi. « Vid. Baye diét. art. Abraham, rem. C. 
* Curysost. hom. xxxi. and xxxvii. y AucustT. de civit. 
Dei, lib. xvi. cap. 13. 2 Compare Gen. xxiv. 10. withGen. 
XXVii. 43. and xviil. 10. a Gen. xxiv. 3. > Hype de rel, 
vet. Perf. p. 62. 


. become a convert (87).: 


relate, that Abraham often ad- 
wifed his father to forfake the 
worfhip of images, afking how 
the could worfhip that which 
neither heard, nor faw, nor did 
him any good (86): that this 
offending Yerah, he was often 
ready to fall from words to 
blows; but that, at length, 4- 
brahbam got the better of his fa- 
ther’s obftinacy,refufing to pray 
for him, until he promifed to 
for 
while he was an enemy to Gop, 


he was an enemy alfo to 4bra- 
ham (88). The Fews fay, he 
repented (89); and it is 
thought to have been owing to 
the merit thereof, as well as of 
his fon 4b;aham, that the chain 
of the oral law defcended from 
Adam to him, and thence to his 
fon Abraham (go). There is 
fome ground to think Terab 
was converted by Abraham's 
perfuafions, becaufe he travelled 
with him from Ur to Haran, in 
order to go into Canaan (91). 


BS) Skabriflani ex alkorano, c. xix. ver. 39. apud Hyde de rel, vet. Perfar, 


37) Alkoran, c. ix. ver: 116. 


p.68. ( 
Ge) Sbalfhel. Hakkab. p. 94. 


ib, iv ps 280. 


(88) Hyde ubi fupra. 


(90) Zoar. apud Hottinger. in fmegm. orient. 
(9%) Hyde ubi fup. p. 59, 


dwelt 


Og aca ee Nill as 
Go ee 


e Call: to the Birth of Abraham. ade 
dwelt for fome time, he died, being two hundred and five Y 
years old, flood 352. 
_ Tuus have we collected, in the beft method we could, Bef. Chr. 
what we have found worth notice, from writers of various 1996: 
times, religions, and countries, relating to the poftdilu- 

_ Vian patriarchs. In the next feétion we {hall proceed to 
give part of the fragments of an heathen author, whofe 


hiftory is fuppofed to relate to the earlieft times of this 
period. . 


sl em ’ _ jie 
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ear of 


DS 365C ‘Tsee all; 


_ Lhe biftory of Sanchoniatho after the flood, 


fi 


HAvixs in a preceding fection brought down the Sancho- 
Pheenician hiftory of Sanchoniatho to the tenth gene- niatho’s 
tation, which probably perifhed in the flood, though he takes biftory 
no notice of that great event; we fhall here refume the (i704. 
thread of his narration; premifing only, that, according to 
the plaufible hypothefis which we have formerly mentioned 
(C), that writer proceeds to continue the idolatrous line of 
Cain, by perfons taken out of the line of Noah, and an- 
nexing them as fons to Amynus and Adagus, the laft of that 
fact. -* 

From 


(C) Bithop Cumberland, {a- 
fpecting the Phanician records 
to have been corrupted in this 
place, has propofed an amend- 
ment of them (9z).. He fup- 
pofes a, diflocation in the 

eleventh, twelfth, and thir- 
teenth generations, either thro’ 
neglect in tranferibers, or ra- 
ther purpofely made by the 
Cabiri, who wrote thofe re- 
cords, to conceal the great 
judgment of the flood, which 
fwept away the race of Cain 
(93), and of which, for that 
-reafon, they have-{uppreffed all 


(92) Cumberl. on Sanchen. £143» (93) Ibide p49. 


(95) Mbide pr gt. 6770 


“mention (94). To fupport this 


opinion, he alleges, 1. That 
Sydyc and Mzfor could not be 
the children of Amynus and 
Magus, becaufe the tenth ge- 
neration in the line of Genus 
or Cain, wherein thofe two 
laft perfons are placed, muft 
have been drowned in the 
flood, together with {uch chil- 
dren as might then be born of 


-them (g5), anfwering to Shem, 


Ham, and Faphet. 2. That 
Sydyc being Melchizedek, whom 
he takes to be Shem, and Cro- 
zus Ham, it was neceflary to 


(94) Bid, p.47- 177° 
join 


eal. 
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Genera- _FRom thefe men, fays he, were begot Mi/or (D) and 
tion XI, 


join them both together under 
the line of Uranus, which San- 
choniatho owns to be diftiné 
from that of Genus (95). 3. 
That Mifor being manifeftly 
Mizraim, the fon of Ham or 
Cronus, there is a neceflity of 
placing him one generation 


lower than he is placed in San-' 


choniatho; viz. 1n the twelfth 
(97); and that, without this 
change, the beginning of the 
Egyptian kingdom would be 
placed too near the flood (98). 
4. That Yaphet being  ftill 
wanting to make up the three 


Sydye 


‘fons of Noah, and Nereus be- 


ing the only perfon in Sancho- 
niatho’s genealogies which an- 


‘{wers the Scripture account of 


him, he has joined him to Sy- 
dyc and Cronus in the line of 
Uranus (99). But, the altera- 
tions will better appear, by 
giving the reader a table of San- 
choniatho’s genealogies, from ~ 
the place where the bifhop’s 
corrections begin; referring 
him for our remarks on the 
fcheme itfelf to the fucceeding 
notes. 


The two lines, as they ftand in SANCHONIATHO. 


SetTn’s line. 


Cain’s line. 


g. Eliun or Hypfifius,  . Agrus, Agrouerus, 
10. Uranus, Amynus, Magus, 
11. Cronus, Mifor, Sydye,  ~ 
12. Thoth, Cabiri or Diofcuri, 
i: The fons of the Dz- 


ofcuri. 


Setu’s line in SANCHONIATHO, correded. _ 


9. Eliun or Hypfifus, 


10. Uranus, 


11, Sydyc Cronus Nereus 
or Shem, or Ham, or Faphet, 
12. Cabiri or Diofeuri,  Mifor, Pontus, 
13. The fons of the  Thoyth, Pofidon 
Diofcuri, or Neptune. 


(D) This perfon Dr. Cum- 
berland takes to be the Mix- 
vaim of the Scripture, and the 
Menes of the Egyptians, for 
thefe reafons: 1. He fuppofes 
Mifor to be the fingular of 
Mizxraim, the firft king of E- 


(96) Ibid. p.47. 
P. 257,258, 259, 


(97), Ibid. p. 48. 
(1) bid. p45. 55 


gypt according to the Hebreavs, 
as Menes is according to the 
Egyptians (1). 2.°That Era- 
tofthenes, in Syncellus and Sca- 
liger’s Eufebrus (2), affirms 
Menes to be Meftraim, as the 
Greeks write the name of Miz- 


(98) Ibid. p. 49. Ibid. 
(2) Chron, Grec. ps Be 


Tait, 


C.I. 
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Sydyc (E), i. e. Well-freed, and Fuf?: thefe found out 


the ufe of fale. 


395 


From Maifor came Taautus (F), who found out the Genera- 
writing of the firft letters ; whom the Egyptians call Thoor, tion XI, 


raim (3). 3. That Toth was 
the fon of Menes,as wellas of 
Mifor, and the fecond king of 
Egypt (4). 4. That Mifor and 
Menes lived at the fame time ; 
_ and, 5. Died the fame violent 
death (5). | We shall confider 
this opinion, which we take to 
be abfolutely untenable, inan- 
other place ; and fhall only ob- 
ferve at prefent, that we can- 
not find Eratoffhenes has af- 
firmed any fuch thing, as that 
Menes is Meftraim; which is 
the mere imagination of thofe 
authors who have tranfcribed 
him. 

As to the tranflation which 
Philo gives of the name Mifor, 
Edau]os or well-freed, Bochart 
derives it from the Syriac me/- 
ro; but bifhop Cumberland 
rather thinks the notion of 
freedom to be confequent to 
his name, which he fuppofes to 
fignify a prince, from the root 
MP afar, to rule or refirain, 
by addition of the fervile mem 
(6) (though, to effect this, the 
firft radical muft be thrown 
out] ; freedom from any coer- 
cive power being the confe- 
quent of his dominion and fu- 
periority (7). 

(E) Sydyc the bifhop fuppofes 
to be Melchizedek, and Mel- 
chizedeh Shem (8). All the ar- 
“guments he brings in favour 
of the firft fuppofition, is, that 


the 


Grotius (9) affirms Melchizedek 
to be Sydye (10), probably on 
account of the fimilitude of 
the names, Sydye or Sedec fig- 
nifying juff, and Melehizedek 
the juff king. Nor does he 
bring any proof, that Me/chi- 
zedek is Shem: he only fays, 
that he thinks the objedtions 
againft that opinion are fuffi- 
ciently anfwered (11) by other 
authors; fo that he produces 
no reafon to fupport thefe two 
opinions, on which his fyftem 
is chiefly grounded. If it be 
objected, that Mi/or and Sydye 
were the fons of Amynus and 
Magus, he anfwers, that Sydye 
was not the fon of thofe per- 
fons, but brother to Ham or 
Cronus, and fon to Noah (12) 5 
and that the Cabiri, who had 
corrupted the records by fup- 
prefling all mention of the 
flood (13), have taken the 
righteous king Sedec, or Mel- 
chizedeh (14), with Mifor, and 
their children the Cadiri and 
Thoth, and placed them in 
Cain’s line, being willing to 
transfer all the honour gained 
by themto the family in which 
their falfe religion began ; for 
which Sydye’s [or Melchize- 
dek’s} living in Canaan might 
furnilh a pretence (15). 

(F) Taaut or Thothis thought 
to be Arhothes,the fon of Menes, 
and the fecond king of Egypr, 


(3) Cumberl. ubi fup- p> 54+ 135. (4) Ibid. p. 44. 55. (s) bids 
p: oe (6) Ibid. p. 93. (7) Ibid. p. 179. (8) Ibid. pr 47> 173° 
(9) Innot. ad Heb, vii. 3. (10) Cumberl, on Sanchon. p. 174+ (11) Lbid. 
Pp 175+ (12) Léid. p. 47+ (13) Ibid. p. 47. 1776 (14) Tid. 
p> 47- (15) Lbid. p. 178» ’ 
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ian. | 


the Alexandrians Toyth, and the Greeks Hermes: but 


from Sydyc came the Diofcurt, 
Corybantes, and Samothraces. 


building a complete fhip. 
Or thefe others came, 
of bitings and charms. 


Uranus, whofe parents 
hath been already mentioned, fucceeding his father 
in the kingdom, had by Ge, his fifter, four fons ; 
or Cronus ; 2. Betylus 3 3. Dagon or Siton 3 
befides much iffue by other wives: wherefore Ge 


(H) 3 


being grieved at it, and jealous, 


according to Eratofthenes, upon 
a prefumption, that Mz/or and 
Menesare the fame ; and be- 
caufe he was’ alfo a king of 
Egypt, and fon of a king [tho’ 
it does notappear from Sancho- 
niatho, that Mifor was a king], 
as Athothes was (16). It is ob- 
ferved alfo, that as Sanchonia- 
tho’s line ends with Mz/for and 
Thath, {o Eratofthenes’s line of 
Theban kings began with Mezes 
and Arhothes (17), as does the 
firft dynafty of the TAzzites in 
Manetho.. And the difference 
between the names Z/oth and 
Athoth is no objeétion, the bi- 
fhop producing feveral inftances 
of proper names in the eaftern 
languages, where the initial 4 
was frequently left out (18). 
(G) Of the Diofeur?, or Ca- 
birt, the fons of Sydyc, we 
fhall {peak hereafter, when we 
cometotheGrecian mythology. 
According to Dr. Cumberland’s 
fcheme, they were a_ little 
branch of Sydye or Shem’s races 


(16) Ibid. p. 44. 54. 186. 
Vid Bocbart.' Canaan, p. 326: 
(20) Vid. ibid. pe 111, Ce. 
de prep. evangelic. lib. ix. cap, 17. 


(23) TFudg. vilic 33. 


(17) Ibid. p. 46. 


or Cabiri (G), called alfo 


'  Thefe firft invented the 
who found out herbs, the cure 


lived in thefe mens age, as, 


Eliun 
1. Llus 
and, 4. Atlas 


reproached Uranus fo, 


that ~ 


BT | 


* 


that lived- with Ham, or near 
him (19). 

(H) We hall confider thefe 
four fons of Uranus in their 
order. 1. Cronus is in all pro- 
bability the fame with the Ham 
of Mofes: the laft feems to 
have been his proper name, 
and the other, which may be 
derived from ry Keren, az 
horn, or power, and import- 
ing real dignity, might have 
been his, Phanician title, as 
Belus, or bps Baal, fignifying 
a Jord, was his Chaldzan ttle 
(20) ; for the Babylonians are 
faid to have called the fir Baal 
Cronus(21). Moloch and Mil- 
com, names of the fame figni- 
fication, are alfo frequently. 
ufed to defign the fame man 


(zz): and Baal Berith (23), 


probably fignifies this Cronus, 


worfhiped antiently at Berytus 


(24). That'Cronus is the Ham 
of Mofes, appears from the au- 
thority of Lupolemus, whofe 
words are thefe: Ilgatov 7¢- 


(18) Ibid. p. 127. 
19) Cumberl, on Sanchon. p. 261. 


(2%) Eupolemus in Alex. Polyhift. apud Eujeb. 


Bavee : (22) Vid. Theophtl. Antiochen, ad 
Autolyc. lib, iii. Damafcium in vita Ifidori, & Suidam in voce Kopdvege 


_ (24) Cumberl.on Sanckoniath, p. 152. 


veoGar 


Cia. 


to the Birth of Abraham. 


that they parted from each other. But Uranus, though 
he parted from her, yet by force invading her, and lying 


viabat Buaoy, ov gives Keovov" 
Ex Tats D2 yevecbas Barov x 
Xayaar, TST Se Toy Xavady 
yewiira Tw we]eer Tov Bowi- 
nov TeTs Dt X8uuidy pevecbar, 
oy urd Tay “EAAiver atfecbar 
*agloroy, welépa Se Aibrs- 
mov, adeagoy de 7s Mespadu 
adlépa [ weeds] Atyuriay 
(5) which bifhop Cumber- 
fand renders thus: There was 
at firft Belus, who is Cronus ; 
but of him came another, 1. 
Belus, and, 2. Canaan, who 
avas, or begot, the father of the 
Pheenicians, His fon too was, 
3. Chum, whom the Greeks 
call Afbolos, the father of the 
Ethiopians, the brother of, 4. 
Meftraim, the father of the 
Egyptians. It is eafy, fays 
that author, to adjaft this 
tranflation to the four fons of 
Ham (6); for two of their 
names are plainly the fame, 
Canaan and Mifraim. ‘The 
third, Chum, is but flightly al- 
tered from Cw, the Y being 
changed into “, only to exprefs 
the accufative cafe, as Bochart 
has well noted [though, by the 
way, this is an odd manner of 
accounting for that variation, 
the Greeks having no accufa- 
tive in #, nor indeed any word 
ending in #] : wherefore it only 
remains, that Belus, the fuc- 
ceftor of Ham in his dominions 
in Africa, be allowed to be the 
fame with PAut in Mofes ; and. 


(s) Apud Eufeb. deprap, evangel, J... 17 po 419. 


(7) Cumber!. on Sanchon. p. 115- 
foecim, bift. Arab, p. ults 


with 


it is reafonable to admit, that 
he, who fucceeded his father in 
that large empire, fhould bear 
his title among the Babylonians, 
as he is here called by the Cha/- 
dean title of honour, Belus ; 
whereas Mo/es calls him pro- 
perly by the name given him 
at his birth (7). We find fe- 
veral footiteps of Cronus in 
that paflage of the Mo/aical 
hiftory,where Chedor/aomer and 
his’ confederates are record- 
ed to have fmitten the Re- 
phaims in Ajbteroth-Carnaim, 
and the Zaxims in Ham. Afb- 
teroth will eafily be admitted 
to be Afarte, and Carnaim be- 
ing derived from Keren, the 
root of the name of Cronus, 
may relate to him, And, as 
Rephas is acknowleged by 
the learned to have been a title 
of Cronus, both from the Cop- 
tic name of his Staz-, and from 
the Septuagint, who tranflate 
Chiun (Cronus’s known name) 
by Rephas, written in fome 
copies Remphas, which is the 
cleareft account of that paflage 
in Amos (8) ; fo from him fome 
of his pofterity, who were moft 
like him, and other antedilu- 
vians, of long life, great 
ftrength and ftature, were call- 
ed Rephaim; efpecially thofe 
who dwelt in his city 4teroth- 
Carnaim, and feem to have 
been his children, and their 
cities to have taken their fa- 


(6) Gen. x: 6. 


(8) Chap. v, 26. Vide etiam Pocoske 


ther’s 
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with her when fhe lifted, went away again; and he alfo 
attempted to kill the children he had by her. Ge alfo de- 
fended or avenged herfelf, gathering auxiliary powers unto 
her. 

But, when Cronus came to man’s age, ufing Hermes 
Trifmegiftus as bis counfellor and affiftant (for he was his 
fecretary), he oppofed his father Uranus, avenging his mo- 
ther: but Cronus had children, Perfephone [Proferpina], 
and Athena [ Minerva]. ‘The former died a virgin 5 but, 
by the counfel of Athena, and of Hermes, Cronus made of 
iron a fcimetar, and afpear. Then Hermes, {peaking to 
the affiftants of Croaus with inchanting words, wrought 
in them a keen defire to fight againft Uranus in behalf of 
Ge; and thus Cronus, warring againft Uranus, drove him 


ther’s name (9). As to J/us, 
or //, it feems to be no other 
than ‘yx E/, which fignifies 
Strong ; and is therefore in He- 
brew one of the names of Gop. 

2. Betylus bifhop Cumber- 
fand does not find mentioned 
by any other writer; hisname 
feems to be of eaftern orginal, 
from the root wry dete/,which, 
though it often fignifies ditho- 
nourable idlenefs, yet fome- 
times denotes that quiet {pirit, 
which ferves religious duties, 
and ftudy ; and, in Arabic, it 
fignifies an ero, who, by fuc- 
cefsful wars, procures to him- 
felf and fubjeéts reft and peace 


(2). 


3. Dagon is called, agree- 
ably to PAilo’s {kill in the eaft- 
ern languages, Siton, becaufe 
he was the inventor of fowing 
bread-corn ; and Jupiter Aro- 
trius, from his contriving of 
ploughs. He was worfhiped 


_ by the Philiftines in Canaan; 


and his name, which the 
bithop fuppofes was given 


him at his canonization, fug- 


(9) Cumb, ubi fup, p. 120, 121, 
thid. @ p» 327. 


gefts to us the reafon of the 
divine honours they gave him 
(2), [being derived from (24 
dagan, bread-corn.] 

4. Atlas is alfo reckoned one 
of the moft celebrated fons of 


Uranus in the Atlantian theo- - 


logy: the Atlantii in Africa 
are derived from him. The 
bifhop fuppofes the reafon of 
his being cruelly buried alive 
by his brother (as Sancheniathe 
tells us prefently), was to fe- 
cure to him and T4orh the do- 
minion over the weftern parts 
of Africa, where the Atlantiz 
were feated ; though that de- 
fign was not effected but by 
Hercules or Arcles, called 4/fs 
(the paftor king of Egypt), in 
the reign of Anteus, the fon 
of Atlas (3). The bifhop chufes 
rather to confider 4t/as as the 
brother, than the fon of Jape- 
tus, as the Greeks reprefent 
him ; becaufe Sanchoniatho re- 
ports him to be the brother 
of Cronus, whom the Greeks 
alfo agree to be brother to Ja- 


_ petus. 


(1) Idem ibid. p. 426, (2) Idem 


(3) Cumberl, Sanchon. p. 327, 328. 


out 


Cc. II . 


to the Birth of Abraham. 


out of his kingdom, and fucceeded in the imperial power 


or office. 


In the fight was taken a well-beloved concubine of 


Uranus, big with child. 


Dagon; and fhe brought forth, 


Cronus gave her in marriage to 


at his houfe, what fhe 


had in her womb by Uranus, and called him Demaroon. 
-ArTeER thefe things, Cronus builds a wall round about 
his houfe, and founds Bydlus, the firft city (1) in Phe- 


nicia. 


Afterwards Cronus, fufpe€ting his own brother 4t- 


Jas, with the advice of Hermes, throwing him into a deep 
hole of the earth, there buried him. 

Ar that time, the defcendents of the Diofcuri, having 
built fome tumultuaryand other ftronger fhips, went to fea; 
and, being caft on {hore near mount Caffius, there confe- 


crated a temple (K). 


Tre auxiliaries of J/us, or Cronus, were called Eloim 
(L), which is as much as to fay Cronii ; for fo were they 
named who were under Cronus. But Cronus, having a fon 


called Sadid (M), difpatched 


(I) It is urged, as an ob- 
jection to the veracity of ‘this 
fragment, that Byblus is here 
faid to be the firft city in Phe- 
nicia, after mention has been 
made of Jyre in the fifth ge- 
neration (3). But no more can 
be made of what is faid there, 
than that it was a place inha- 
bited, perhaps, by people liv- 
ing in tents, or {cattered huts 5 
for building with fan-dried 
bricks was not found out till 
three generations after. Befides, 
+f it had been called a city, the 
expreffion would have admitted 
of an explanation by prolep/ss. 
Byblus feems to have been the 
imperial feat of Cronus; as it 
was of Mizraim for fome time, 
according to the bifhop (4). 

(K) Dr. Cumberland _ ob- 
ferves, that this is the firft na- 
vigation we have any account 


(3) See Before, p. 384. 
(s) Ibid. p. 368. 


him with his own fword, 


of in hiftory after the flood (5) 
and perhaps this is the firft 
temple founded alfo; for be- 
fore they ufed itinerant tem- 
ples, carried about on carts 
(6). Mount Caffius lay on the 
coatt, forty miles from Pelufium 
in Egypt eaftward, in the road 
to Paleftine (7). 

(L) E/oim is fons the plu- 
ral of JOR Elah, and figni- 
fies the gods, as they are called 
juft after. The bifhop renders 
the word in this place J/us’s 
men, or thofe that were for 
Cronus (8) ; in which fenfe it 
may be underftood, confidering 
the perfons, who affumed it, 
were the auxiliaries of J/, and 
took their name from him on 
that account. 

(M) Shadid, in Arabic, fig- 
nifies a ffrong man, and feems 
to be of kin to Shaddat. 


(4) Cumberl, orig. gent. antiquiff. p. 474+ 
(6) See before, p. 186, 187, (H). (7) Wide itine 


Antonini, (3) Cumberl, Sanchon. ps 31. 
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having a fufpicion of him, and deprived his fon of life with 
his own hand; fo alfo he cut off the head of his own daugh- 
ter : fo that all the gods were amazed at the mind of Cronus. 
In procefs of time, Uranus, being in flight, or banifh- 
ment, fends his virgin daughter 4/arte, with two other of 
her fifters, Rhea and Dione, to cut off Cronus by deceit; 
whom Cronus taking, made thofe fifters his wives. Uranus, 
underftanding this, fent Eimarmene and Flora [Fate and 
Beauty], with other auxiliaries, to war againft him : but 
Cronus, having gained the affeCtions of thefealfo, kept them 
with him. Moreover, the god Uranus devifed Betylia, 
contriving ftones that moved, as having life (N). ere 
Cronus begat on 4farte feven daughters, called T7ta- 
nides, or Artemides ; and he begat on Rhea feven fons, the 
oungeft of which, as foon as he was born, was confecrated 


agod(O). Alfo by Dione he had daughters ; and by Afarte 
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two fons, Pothos and Eros [ Defire and Love]. 


(N) Bochart conceives, that, 
by the tranfpofition of a letter 
by the tranfcriber of Saxzchoni- 
atho writing FW) SIN 
for E>)SW’, anointed frones have 
been transformed into animat- 
ed ftones. “Facob {eems to have 
fet the example of anointing 
ftones, when he poured oil 
upon the top of the pillar 
which had been his pillow, 
calling the place Beth-el (9). 
The ews fay, the Phenicians 
worfhiped that pillar of Fa- 
cob, withal confecrating and 
anointing ftones in imitation of 
it, which they called Berylia, 
or Betyli, in memory of the 
ftone erected at Beth-el, He- 
Sychius fays, the flone was 
fo called, which Rhea gave Sa- 
turn to devour, inftead of Fu- 
piter, . Prifcian fays, the fame 
fione is called Abadir, or A& 
addir; and that itis the Be- 
tylus of the god Abaddir. But 
that name, taken for the ftone, 


(9) Gen. xxviii. 18, 19. ond xxxi. 13. 


§2) Vide Phot. ibid. p. 1062, 


(3) Lbid: p. 1063. 


Vide etiam Bochart, Canaan; ?. jis ¢. 2. 


> Y 
Dacon, 


feems to be corrupted from the 
Phenician $7 RAN Aban dir, 
fignifying a fpherical ‘ ftone, 
which was the figure of the’ 
Betylus. Damafeius, a faper- 
ftitious heathen writer in Fu/ii- 
niaw’s time, fays, he faw feve- 
ral of thefe Betylia, or Betyh, 
of which many wonders were 
reported, in mount Libanus, 
near Heliopolis of Syria (1); 
nay, and pretends he faw one 
of thefe ftones moved in the 
air (2); and defcribes it. to be 
round, about a fpan in dia- 
meter, and whitith, though it 
often appeared of different co- 
lours (3) ; which fhews there 
was a popular notion in thofe 
days of theBetylia being mov- 
ing ftones. They were gene- 
rally confecrated to fome god 
or other, as Saturn, Fupiter, 
the Sun, &c (4). 

(O) Dr.Cumberland fappofes 
this fon of Rhea was Muth ; 
becaufe afterwards mention is 
(1) Apud Phot. bib, p. 1047. 
(4) Idem ibid. 


made 
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- Dacown, after he had found out bread-corn and the 


plough, was called Zeus Arotrius. 
To Sydyc, or the juft, one of the Titanides bore Ajcle- 
pius (P). Cronus had alfo in Perwa(Q.) three fons : 1. Gro- 


made of a confecrated fon of 
Rhea called Muth; but the laft 
feems to be a different fon from 
him fpoken of in this place 5 
for Muth was not confecrated 
till his death, the otheras foon 
as he was born, 

(P) He was furnamed £/- 
munus from 39D Shemini, 
which fignifies the eighth. His 
mother was one of the daugh- 
ters of Cronus. This is hard 
to believe, yet itis not impof- 
fible, that Sydyc, in his latter 
time, dwelling in Cazaaz, 
might, to fecure his“quiet life 
(for we read of no warlike ac- 
tion of Shem), marry a daugh- 
ter of Ham’s, and by her have 
‘this fon Afclepius ; whom a- 
lone of all the fons of Sydrc, 
Sanchoniatho, chiefly regarding 
his own country, hath taken 
notice of, probably becaufe he 
only might have fettled in 


| Phanicia, among the iffue of 


Ham (44): and that he did 
fettle among them, appears 
from Apuleius’s faying, that 
Apollo (whom Sanchoniatho 
makes Cronus’s fon) gave to 
Aifeulapius, as he calls him, 
the herb /olanum (45), oF 
nightfhade, called from his 
Phanician name, Aftir Efmu- 
niin Punic (46). Afelepius is 


alfo called Memphites by Cle- 


(44) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 200+ 
(46) In aéiuar. ad Diofcorid. 
Corinthiac. 
(51) Cumberl, on Sanchom p> 335+ 


(47) 
49) Cumberl. on Sanchon, p. 201. 


mens Alexandrinys, and paffed 
for agod in Egypt (47). And 
Paufanias(48) mentions a tem- 
ple to Z/culapius, Apollo, and 
Hygeia, Egyptians. This is 
the eldeft account. the bifhop 
meets with of {kill in phyfic or 
medicines (49)- 

(Q) Perea being the Greek 
name of the county of Ba/baz, 
beyond Fordan, the bifhopfup- 
pofes thefe three fons of Cro- 
nus to have been vorn at Afb- 
teroth-Carnaim (50), a noted 
city thereof, from the relation 
already mentioned, which that 
place hath to Cronus. The 
names of thefe fons are well 
known to belong to heathen 
deities by antient writers 5 but 
it does not appear from fuch 
writers, that they were the fons 
of Cronus; only Ewupolemus 
fays fomething to the purpofe 
in the fragment above-men- 
tioned ; though neither Mo/es, 
nor Eupolemus, who writes the 
Babylonian _ traditions about 
them, do ufe or own the names 
given them by the Canaanites < 
and indeed the fame man was 
deified in one place, who was 
not honoured fo in another 5 
and often the fame perfon was 
worfhiped in feveral places 
under feveral names (51). 


/ (48) Apuleius de wirtitib, berbar. 
Clem. Alex. firomat. libs i. (48) In 
(50) Genef. xiv. 5+ 


. 
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nus, of the fame name with his father. 


3. Apollo (R). 


BEE 


2. Zeus Belus. 


CoTEMPORARY with thefe were Pontus and Typhon, 


and Nereus the father of Pontus (S). 


From Pontus came 


Stdon, who, by the exceeding fweetnefs of her voice, or 
finging, found out firft the hymns or odes of praifes ; 


and Pofidon [or Neptune]. 


But to Demaroon was born 


Melicarthus, who is called Hercules (T). 


(R) The firft of thefe fons, 
Cronus the fecond, the bifhop 
conjectures to be Mizraim,from 
a paflage of Nonnus, where 
Apis, the living image of Ofris, 
whom he fuppofes alfo to be 
Mizraim, is {aid to be likewife 
called Cronus, Belus, Ham- 
mon, and Zeus, all acknow- 
leded to have been names be- 
longing to Ham his father ; and 
therefore he muft be the fecond 
in them all (52). By» Belus, 
the bifhop fuppofes Cu, the 
fon of Ham, to be intended by 
our author (53); and that the 
third, whom he calls 4po/h, 
was the Phut of Mofes, known 
among the Greeks fometimes 
by the name of Pythius, which 
in radical letters agrees with 
Phut 5 and fometimes by that 
of Apollo Carneus, which he 
takes to fignify the elder Apollo, 
the fon of Cronus, from DP 
Keren’; from which root ‘alfo 
his town was called Carnaim 
(54), or, as it is elfewhere (55) 
written, Carnion (56). 

(S) Bifhop Cumberland has 
made another alteration here 
in Sanchoniatho’s fucceffions, 
placing Nereus and his defcend- 
ents, whofe line is uncertain, 
in the line of Uranus, and fup- 


(sz) Ibid. p. 336. (53) Ibid. p. 337. 


($5) a Macc. xii. 21. 
+ 257. 


56) C 
(58) Ibid, As “7 


erl, on Sanchon. p. 116. 337+ 


(59) ord. p, 257. 
(64) Weide p, 2650 


THEN 


pofes Nereus to be Faphet : 1. 
Becaufe, being cotemporary 
with Ham and his iffue, and 
having found Shem under the 
name of Sydyc, it remains, that 
he takes Faphet and his iffue 
to be here pointedat (57). 2. 
Becaufe every one knows Ne- 
reus, Pontus, and Pofidon, or 
Neptune, relate to the fea, its _ 
ifles and fhores, which in Serip- 
ture fall to Faphee’s fhare (58). 
3. Becaufe this author never ~ 
mentions Japhet and his line, if 
it be not here (59); and it would 
be ftrange, if an hiftorian, wri- 
ting of that age, wherein man- 
kind was repaired, fhould omit 
him who peopled a third part — 
of the world (60). 4. Becaufe 
though Nereus and his iffue are 
not faid to be defcended from 
Uranus or Noah, yet we know 
by Scripture, that they mutt 
come from him ; and there is 
no other line known, in which 
they might come from Noah, 
but Faphet’s. 5. Becaufe San- 
choniatho, being a Canaanite, 
has taken no care to clear other 
pedigrees, but only that of 
Ham and Cain (61). 

(T) This is the old Phenj- 
cian Melcartus or Hercules (62), 
whofe temple at Gadira or 
(54) Gen, Xiy. 5. 
($7) Bid. 
(80) Ibid, p. 258. 
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THEN again Uranus makes war againft Pontus ; and, 
being feparated from him, joins with Demaroon. Demarcon 
invades Pontus ; but Pontus puts him to flight, and Dema- 
roon vows a facrifice for his efcape.. 

Bur, in the thirty-fecond year of his power and reign, 
Jlus, who is Cronus, having laid an ambufcade for his fa~ 
ther Uranus ina certain midland-place, and having gotten 
him into his hands, cuts off his privities (U) near fountains 


and rivers. 


There Uranus was confecrated, and his fpirit 


or breath was feparated, and the blood of his fecrets drop~ 
ped into the fountains and waters of the rivers ; and the 


place is fhewed unto this day. 


THEN our hiftorian, after fome things interpofed, goes 
on, faying, But Afarte called the greateft, and Demaroon 
furnamed Zeus, and Adodus the king of the gods, reigned 
over the country by Cronus’s confent or authority (W) : and 


-Gades had no images in it, and 
continued to the time of Silius 
ftalicus (63). Bochart {uppofes 
this way of worfhip, practifed 
in this temple, was taken from 
the Fews ; not confidering that 
Hercules Phanicius was long be- 
fore the Fewi/h law, and that 
the patriarchal religion ufed no 
images (64). 

(U) It may be prefumed, 
that this circumftance gave oc- 

~eafion to that notion of fome, 
already mentioned (65}, that 
Ham caftrated Noah. 

(W) It is conceived that Ado- 
dus or Adod, which fignifies, 
among the Afyrians, the one, 
by way of eminence (66), was 
atitle belonging either to Cub 
the fon of Ham, or to Nimrod, 
who, as his kingdom extended 
even to 4/jria,might well have 
many fubordinate kings under 


(63) Sil. Ital. Ub. iti. 
before, p. 272» 
Canaan, lib. ii. cap. 8. 
(68) 2 Sav. vill. 5- 
vii. cap. 5» 


Eumberl. orig. gent. antiquif, p. 17%. 


(64) Cumberl. on Sanchon. p. 265. 
(66) Macrob. Saturgal. lib, i. cap. 31, Bochart. 
(67) Genef. xxxvi. 25. 1 Cbron. i. 46. 

Vid. etiam Nicol. Damafcen. apud Fofepb. antig. lib. 
(69) Genef. xxxviv 49-1 Chron, xvili. 5. } 


Aftarte 


him, who are called gods, as 
Cronus’s confederate princes 
were called Eloim. Agreeably 
hereto, we find that Hadad was 
antiently a kingly name in 
Edom (67) and Syria (68), 
fometimes written Hadar (69). 
Adar or Adi is the magnificent 
or mighty potentate, and there- 
fore may alfo bea title. Ado- 
dus reigning ever many gods, 
or kings, can only be under- 
ftood of the large dominion 
allowed him by “Ham (70); 
and we may fee what fort of 
gods they were, when the king 
of them feems to have been but 
a delegate of Cronus,and could 
not reign without his confent. 
This Adodus may poffibly be 
the Adad Fofephus mentions, 
whom, together with Azce/, 
the Syrians worfhiped as gods, 
boafting much of their anti- 


(6 5) See 


7. See alfo 
(70) Ibid. p. 173+ 236+ 255, 
quity 
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Aftarte put on her head, as the mark of her fovereignty, 
a bull’s head. But, travelling about the world, fhe found 
a flar falling from the air or fky, which the taking up, con- 
fecrated it in the holy ifland Zyre. And the Pheenicians 
fay, that Afarte is fhe, who is among the Greeks called 
Aphrodite [or Venus]. . 

Cronus alfo, going about the world, gave to his own 
daughter Athena the kingdom of Attica: but when there 
was a plague and mortality, Cronus made his only fona 
whole burnt-offering to his father Uranus. "This fact our 
author relates more particularly in another place, faying, 
that it was eftablifhed as a cuftom among the antients, 
that, in all extraordinary calamities of the public, the ru- 
Jers of acity or nation fhould give up their moft favourite 
child to be flain, as an expiation to appeafe the avenging | 
dzmons ; and the victims in thefe cafes were butchered 
with much myfterious ceremony. Cronus, therefore, called 
by the Phaenicians Ifrael, who reigned there, and was 
after his death confecrated into the planet Cronus [or Sa- 
turn], having an only fon by a certain nymphof the coun- 
try named Axobret, and whom therefore he called Feud, 
which in the Phanician tongue, at this day, fignifies only- 
begotten, and the country being involved in a dangerous 
war, he adorned this only fon with royal attire, and facri- 
ficed him on an altar which he had prepared for that 
purpofe *(X). Cronus was alfo circumcifed in his pri- 
vities, 


© SancuoniaTuo apud Evses. de prep. ev. lib. i. cap. 
to. p. 36, &c. ¢ Idem, apud eundem, 1. i. c. 10. p. 40. 
& liv. c. 16. p. 156. 


quity 3; whereas thatauthor ob- (X) This is thought by fome. 


ferves, they were no other than 
Hadad and Hazxael, kings of 
Syria (71), who reigned at Da- 
majfcus in the time of Joram 
king of I/rael (72) 3 the firft 
of whom had thirty-two kings 
ferving under him in his army 
(73). from whence he might 
have acquired the title of king 


of the gods, kings antiently 


having been called gods, 


(71) 2 Kings viii. 7, Ge. 
3 Kings xx. 3, 24. 


men of learning not to bea 
true account of any facrifice 
really performed, but only a 
mifreprefentation of Abraham's 
intended facrifice of his fon 
Tfaac, with fome additions and 
miftakes, which the heathen 
writers frequently made in all 
their relations(74). The rea- 
fons alleged for this opinion 
are; 1. Cronus facrificed his ~ 


(72) Fofeph. antig. lib. ix. cap. 4. (73) 
(74) Vid. Bochart. Canaan. 1. iis c. 2, Shuckford’s 


conned. vol, ii. Pp. 30, Ge. and Dodwell’s difc. on Sanchom p. 49. 


only | 
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o) 
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vities, and forced his auxiliaries to do the fame; and, not 


only fon ; fo was Abraham re- 
ported to have done. 2. That 
fon was called Feoud; and ™'y}° 
Yehid, or only jon, is the epi- 
thet given to J/aac by Mojes 
(5). 3. The mother of this 
only fon is the fame with Sa- 
rah; Anobret, or TIDY [IN 
Ann-oberet, fignifying conceiv- 
ing by grace, as Sarah did. 4. 
Cronus and his followers were 
circumcifed ; fo were Abraham 
and his houfhold. 5. Cronus 
was called J/rae/ ; which name 
the Canaanites gave to Abra- 
ham, from the nation of which 
he was the father. 

To thefe reafons it is an- 
fwered: 1. That the facrificers 
in Mofes and Sanchoniatho are 
two different perfons ; Cronus 
being plainly Ham, and here 
called ijrael by a miftake of 
tranfcribers, who took J/, the 
furname of Cronus, to be an 
abbreviation for J/rae/ (6), as 
the letters sa frequently are. 
2. The occafion of the offer- 
ings, and of the circumcifions, 
of Cronus and Abraham, were 
alfo different : Cronus facrificed 
his fon to remove a war and 
plague in the country, accord- 
ing to a fettled cuftom ; and 
circumcifed himfelf for the 
fame purpofe, to appeafe an 
angry deity: but what dbra- 
ham did was by a fpecial com- 
mand from GoD, as an in- 
fance of his faith and obedi- 
ence, 3. The perfons to be fa- 


(s) Gen, xxii. 2. 
not. 50. 


(9) Shuckford. ubi fup. 


(7) Vide Cumberl, on Sanchon, p. 134, Gc. 


long after, he confecrated, after his death, another fon, 


which 


crificed were different: Cro- 
nus’s fon was his only fon by 
Anobret, a Canaanitifh concu- 
bine; but 4draham’s fon was 
the only child of his wife Sarah, 
who was of Chaldza: and the 
name of Anzobret, even accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned de- 
rivation, rather fignifies a pa//- 
ing fair one. 4. The deities, to 
whom the two facrifices were 
offered, were not the fame: 
Abraham certainly offered to 
none but the true Gop; Cro- 
nus to his father, and the a- 
venging demons (7). 

Bochart (8),  befides this 
notion, that Crozus (whom he 
elfewhere makes to be Noah) 
was Abraham, imagi\es alfo, 
that the Canaanites, mifunder- 
ftlanding that paflage of Mo/es, 
where Abraham is called a great 

rince, or, as the Hebrew is, 
COUN NWI @ prince of 
Gop, made a deity of him, de- 
dicating the feventh day of the 
week, and facrificing their chil- 
dren, to him ; which isa mere 
fancy, and without the leaft 
ground. A late writer (9) has 
endeavoured to prove Cronus, at 
leaft the fecond of that name 
(which laft he fuppofes to be 
the perfon that facrificed his 
only fon, though Saxchoniatho 
exprefly fays it was the fon of 
Uranus ), was not more antient 
than Abraham, from the order 
of Sanchoniatho’s genealogies 
placing E/iun’s birth in the 


(6) Vide Grot. de veritat. rel. Chrift. 1. i. feet. 16- 


(8) Ubi fup. 


time 
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which he had by Rhea, called Muth: fo the Phoenicians 
call Death, or Pluto. : 

AFTER thefe things, Cronus gave the city Byblus to the 
goddefs Baaltis, which is Dione ; and Berytus he gave to 
Pofidon, and to the Cabiri, and to hufbandmen, and to 
fifhermen, who confecrated the remains (Y) of Pontus in 
or unto Berytus. . 

But, before thefe things, the god Zaautus, having for- 
merly imitated or reprefented Uranus, made images of the 
countenances of the gods Cronus and Dagon, and formed 
the facred characters of the other elements. He contrived 
alfo for Cronus the enfign of his royal power, four eyes 
partly before, and partly behind, two of them winking as | 
in fleep; and upon his fhoulders four-wings, two as flying, 
and two as let down to reft, The emblem was, That 
Cronus, when he flept, yet was watching ; and, waking, yet 
flept. And fo for his wings, That, even refling, he flew 
about 5 and, flying, yet refed. But the other gods had two 
wings each of them on their fhoulders, to intimate, that 
they flew about with, or under, Cronus. He alfo had two 
wings on his head, one for the moft governing part of the. 
ynind, one for the fenfe. 

But Cronus, coming into the fouth country, gave 
all Egypt to the god Taautus, that it fhould be his king- 
dom. Thefe things, faith he, the Cadiri, the feven fons 
of Sydyc, and their eighth brother 4/clepius, firft of all 
fet down in memoirs, as the god Zaautus commanded 
them, whe 
Aut thefe things the fon of Zhabion, who was the firft 
hierophant [or dire€tor of facred rites] that ever was a- 
mong the Pheenicians, allegorized ; and, mixing the faéts 
with phyfical and mundane phenomena, he delivered them 
down to thofe that celebrated orgia, and to thofe prophets 
who prefided over the myfteries, who always contrived 
to improve their fables, and fo delivered them down to 
their fucceffors, and to thofe that were afterwards intro- 
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time of the Diofcuri, who were 
a generation younger than M;- 
for, or Mifraim; but, even in 
this cafe, the elder Cronus could 
not be later than Rez, who was 
four generations older than 


Abraham, and therefore mach 
earlier than that patriarch. 
(Y) This is fuppofed to be 
the oldeft confecration of re- 
lics to be met with in hiftory 


(8) 


(8) Cumberl, in Sanch, po 262. 


duced 


EC. it. to thé Birth of Abraham. 


duced among them ; one of whom was Jfris (Z), the 
inventor of three letters; the brother of Chua, the firft 
Pheenician, as he was afterwards called ¢. 

Tuus we have prefented the reader with the fmall re- 25, Cum- 
mains which are left of the Phanician antiquities, col- berland’s — 
lected by Sanchoniatho; wherein a free and open confeflion amend- 
is made of the beginning of idolatry, and their gods in- mentsof 
genuoufly acknowleged to have been once mortal men : Sancho- 
a thing the Greeks were afhamed to do; and therefore niatho 
turned all the ftories of the gods into allegories and phy- con/idered. 
fical difcourfes . A late learned prelate (A), who has en- 
deayoured to explain this fragment, and reconcile it with 


347 


e Idem apud eund. p. 40, 41. 
jJacre, 1. i. c. 2. fe&. 7. 


(Z) Zfris being here called 
the brother of Chua, or Ca- 
naan, the bifhop concludes him 
to be Mifor or Mizraim, the 
father of Thoth (1). He ob- 
ferves alfo, that He/lanicus, an 
author older than Herodotus, 
often heard the Egyptian prietts 
pronounce the name Ofris 
Hyfirus (2); and fays, that 
Sanchoniatho reprefented Ifris 
or Mizraim, and Thoth, as 
Phenicians, to do honour to 
his country. And the reafon 
why our author calls the fame 
perfon in this place Tfris,whom 
he before called Mifor, was, 
becaufe, in the preceding part 
of the work, he wrote his name 
as he found it, thinking he 
ought not to recede from the 
records ; and here he wrote it 
as it was fpoken in his time, 
thinking he ought to comply 
with cuftom (3). To the ob- 
jection, that dfris cannot well 
be Mizraim, becaufe it is not 
likely, that he fhould make 
the doftrines of religion alle- 


(1) Cumberl, on Sanchon. p. 94.99, Fe. 
(3) Cumberl. ibid. p. 101, 102» 


Offride, p. 364. 


fuprae (5) Cumberl, en Sanchon, p, 


f STILLINGFLEET origin. 


gorical, and his fon Thoth fet 
them down in a different hi- 
ftorical manner ; it is anfwer- 
ed, Thoth might caufe the Ca- 
biri to write this hiftorical ac- 
count or explanation, before 
he went to reign in Egypt, for 
an help to his memory, or to 
fhew the Egyptians the Phani- 
cian form of worfhip was elder 
than their fabulous reprefenta- 
tions ; and that this was not to 
abolifh, but to explain, the 
religion eftablifhed by his fa- 
ther. Laftly, all that allego- 
rical feene of Egyptian folemni- 
ties, delivered by Plutarch, 
cannot be fo old as Mizraim’s 
eftablifhment, fince much of it 
relates to his death, and is 
owned by Plutarch (4) to have 


been added by Jfs (5). 


(A) Bithop Cumberland, 
whofe notes on this author we 
have hitherto given, intermix- 
ing very little of our own, hav-~ 
ing referved our obfervations 
for this place. 


(2) Vide Plut. de [fide & 
(4) Pixe. ubi 
103, Ge. vie 

. Scripture, 
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Scripture, has, for that purpofe, made feveral correétions 
and alterations therein ; fuppofing, that the records, from 
which Sanchoniatho extracted his hiftory, were corrupted in 
thofe inftances by the Cadirz, the firft writers of them ; 
who, in particular, fupprefled all mention of the deluge, for 
the reafons already given (B). The principal corruptions 
which the bifhop obferves, and would amend, are; 1. That 
Sanchoniatho, and thofe he tranfcribes, have removed feveral 
perfons out of the line of Uranus, and placed them under 
that of Cam, in order to do honour to it ; particularly 
Mhifor and Sydyc, who are placed in the eleventh genera- 
tion, as fons of Amynus and Magus, the bithop takes to be 
Mizraim and Shem, both of the line of Uranus ; and he 
accordingly places Sydyc in the fame generation with Cro- 
nus, fuppofed to be Ham, and Méi/or a generation lower, 
as the fon of Cronus. 2. That they have introduced Ne- 
reus and his iffue, as belonging neither to the line of Noah, 
nor to that of Cain, and as cotemporaries with Cronus’s 
children ; but the bifhop, finding Nereus to anfwer the de- 
{cription of ‘faphet better than any of the fons of Uranus 
mentioned by Sanchoniatho, raifes him two or three gene- 
rations higher, and makes him the fon of Uranus ; in 
which two alterations this author’s {cheme principally con- 
fifts, But, however plaufible this hypothefis may be, ona 
nearer examination, it feems liable to feveral objections: | 

For, as to the reafon given for the Cabiri’s making thefe 
diflocations, viz. todo honour to the line of Cain, it may 
be afked, Why they, who were of Uranus’s line (for they 
could be defcended from nobody elfe, fuppofing him to be 
Noah), fhould defire to do honour to that of another, by 
renouncing their anceftors? why, in doing this, did they 
feparate AZi/or from his father, and deny Cronus the ho- 
nour which they did his fon? or rather, were they afraid 


(B) But, after all, it feems 
not neceflary to fuppofe the 
Cabiri purpofely omitted to 
mention the flood, in order to 
fupprefs the memory of that 
judgment on the idolatrous race 
of Caiz ; becaufe they might 
have retorted the reproach on 
their adverfaries, and pretended 
their religion to have been that 
falfe one, for which the world 
was punithed; and this might 
have been the eafier, confidering 


oo 


the tradition concerning that 
religion muft have been much’ 
more uncertain than that of the 
deluge, to which a confideras 
ble part of mankind, then liv- 
ing, was able to bear teftimony. 
It is far more probable, that 
the writers of thofe records 
were intirely ignorant of the 
deluge; and confequently that 
they are not genuine, or of 
that antiquity which is pre- 
tended, a 

Cronus 
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Cronus would difgrace the line of Cain, and would not 
have it thought AZ/or and Thoth were defcended from him, 
whom yet they acknowleged to be the founder of the 
Pheenician and Egyptian nations? how happened it when 
they feparated Nereus, or Japhet, from Cronus, that they 
did not make him the fame honourable amends as they 
did his brother Sydyc (C), but drop him by the way twoor 
three generations lower? was he a reprobate not fit to 
keep company even with Cronus ? To be ferious, it is not 
to be imagined, that Thoth, who directed the Cadiri to | 
write thofe records &, could think it a greater honour to 
be defcended from a perfon in another line, who makes 
no figure in the hiftory, than from Cronus, fo renowned 
in the antient world: nor could he, as the cafe ftood, 
have any profpect of concealing his true pedigree, if he 
were fo minded, or the Cabiri be fuppofed to have fo little 
regard to themfelves, or their father Sydyc, if he were 
Shem, and in all probability ftill living, as to place them- 
felves in the hateful line of Cain. The diflocation of A@- 
for is oppofed by a circumftance, which feems to require, 
that he fhould belong to the generation where he is placed 
in the hiftory ; for it being faid, that Cronus, when he 
came to man’s age, ufed the counfel of Hermes or Thoth, 
who was his fecretary, feems to imply, that Thoth was 
a man of more years, and greater experience,{ than Cronus 
himfelf, and confequently could not behis grandfon. It 
is alfo unlikely, that Sydyc, if he were Shem, fhould mar- 
ry adaughter of Cronus, or Ham; which the bifhop fup- 
pofes he did, to fecure his quiet in Canaan, upon the pre- 
fumption, that Shem was Aelchizedek*: which notion 
we have already fhewn to be groundlefs‘, and fhall confi- 
der farther hereafter. 

Nor can we approve of another fuppofition of the bi- 
fhop’s ; viz. that [fris is the fame with Adifor, becaufe 
faid to be the brother of Chna or Canaan; tor they are 
certainly defigned to be two perfons, differing as well in 


“g Cumpert.onSanchon. p. 104. ‘*Ibid.p.200. See 
before, p. 296. 305, (E). 

(C) The firft writers of thefe ginal of the Cadiri, and of na- 
memoirs feem to have nothing vigation, and to do honour to 
more in view, by the particu- Berytus, a Phanician city, by 
lars relating to Sydye and Ne- making it the prime feat .of 
reus, and their defcendents, their religion. ’ 
than to account for the ori- “ 
ote 4. ave 


res) 
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| age as other circumftanees. Thoth was king of Egypt 


when the Cabiri wrote thefe records at his command ; 
which fhews that his father AZ/or, whom the bifhop fup- 
pofes to have been MMenes, the firft king of Egypt, who 
reigned but fixty-two years, was dead ; as the bifhop him- 
felf confeffles*: the fon of Thabion, who turned the hi- 
ftory into allegory, and mixed it with phyfical matters, 
came after the Cabirz, and delivered it in the new form 
he had given it, to thofe who prefided over the facred my- 
fteries, from whom it paffed to their fucceflors, and to 
thofe that were afterwards introduced among them, of 
whom Jfris was one. So that L/ris feems not only to have 
been fome generations later than the Cabiri and Thoth, 
who reigned but fixty-two years ; butalfo to have been no 
more than one of the Phenician priefts, and not a king 
of Egypt. Nor is this in the leaft repugnant to the Scrip- 
ture account ; it being very probable, that the nation pro-. 
perly called Canaanites, or Phanicians, did not take their 
name immediately from Canaan the fon of Ham, but from 
fome later defcendent of his, of the fame name, fince we 
do not find the Canaanites among his children or defcend- 
ents, in the place fet apart for giving an account of them!; 
nor do we hear of them, or the Perzzzites, another branch 
defcended from Canaan, before Abraham’s arrival in the 
Land of Promife™. : 

Many more objections arife againft the bifhop’s 
{cheme ; but we think it enough to have confidered the 
fundamentals of it, leaving the reader to make his farther 
remarks, from the hints we have given. Upon the whole, 
we think the hiftory of Sanchoniatho will in no-wife admit 
of the corrections the bifhop has made ; it may be confuted 
by Scripture, but it can never be reconciled with it ; the 
plan is quite different from that of A@ofes, and feems to be 
grounded upon a very different tradition relating to the 
firft ages ; if it be not rather an hiftory framed long after 
the facts fpoken of happened, by mixing fable or inven- 
tion with fome vulgar notions or glimmerings of antient 
tranfaGtions, which ftill remained in the life of the author, 
or editor, when the genuine and more perfeét tradition of 
things had been loft. 

Bur, before we clofe this feGtion, we muft not omit 
mentioning a word concerning the chronology of this 
hiftory of Sanchoniatho, in which the bifhop feems to vary — 


* Cumsert. on Sanchon. p. ge. PY chet 
® Genef. xii, 6, and xiii, *. P- 95 Ee 
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_ from hjmfelf. In one place he fays, it is bounded within 
the Wine firft-centuries after the flood, as ending with the 
beginning of Thoth’s reign in Egypt: in another, that it 
_ ends within four or five hundred years after that event®. 
But the repugnancy is more obvious with regard to Cronus, 
or Ham. The bifhop allows in feveral places, and thinks 
it but reafonable, that Ham, and the other children of | 
Noah, fhould live to near about the fame age, thongh he 
thinks, Ham did not live altogether fo long as Shem». 
He fays, it appears plain enough from Sanchoniatho, as, in 
fa&t, it does, that Cronus, or Ham, outlived his father 
Uranus, or Noah’: and as Noah’s death is determined in 
_ Scripture to have happened three hundred and fifty years 
after the flood, he concludes, the life of Ham mutt be 
_ above four hundred and fifty years". And elfewhere, 
_ from the eircumftance of Chedorlaomer’s invafion of Ca- 
_ naan’, concluding Ham to be then dead, he fixes his 
death in the fifth year before Abraham’s entrance into 
Canaan, A.M. 2078. that is, in the year of the flood 
422°. Notwithftanding all which, in another place, fpeak- 
ing of the age of Ham, he fuppofes him and his defcend- 
ents to have fhortened their days by debauchery, and that 
he only lived about three hundred years after the flood 5 
and this, fays the bifhop, may well be granted, becaufe 
his father lived fifty years longer, as it is certain, his bro- 
ther Shem outlived him two hundred years". Such con- 
_ tradiGtions and miftakes may the greateft men run into, 
__ when they have fet their minds on an hypothefis ;_ notwith- 
-ftanding which, to do this learned writer juftice, he has, 
"in his remarks on our author, given great light into the 
hiftory of thofe antient times, and made many valuable 
_ obfervations. 


pe Cole LV: 


Of the removal of mankind from about mount Ararat 
to the plain of Shinaar, and of the building of 
Babel. 


S there fall two or three very remarkable events within Year of 
A this period, namely, the building of Babel by the flood 352. 


Bef. Chr, 
" Cumgern. on Sanchon. p. 95. © Ibid. p. 119. 1996. 
P Ibid. p. 103. 119, 120. 123. a Ibid. p. 119. t Ibid. GARY 


p. 104. § Genef. xiv. t CumBERL. on Sanchon. 
Pp: 123: 4 Idem, orig. gent. antiquiffl. p. 172. 
? V r@) Le I, “A po- 
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Year of pofterity of Moab, the confufion of languages, and the 
flood 352. difperfion of mankind ; it is incumbent upon us to give the 
Bef. Chr. reader fome account of thofe important fadts, the effects of 
1996. which are felt to this day, and were doubtlefs of great be-_ 
w™ nefit to mankind. Diy 
The firf A¥FTerR the death of Noah, his fons Shem, Ham, and 
migration faphet, thought fit to remove with their families from the - 
of the fons plains near Ararat, where we fuppofe they till then con- 
of Noah to tinued, and, travelling from the eaft, found a plain in the 
Shinaar. and of Shinaar, and dwelt there™. The wording of this 
paflage has occafioned fome doubt, whether by Ararat 
could be meant Armenia, fince then their journeying 
would have been from the north-weft. Wherefore others, 
inftead of from the eaft, render it eaffward. But there is 
no need to ftrain the text to explain a geographical difi- | 
culty. AZofes fpoke according to the beft of his knowlege, 
or perhaps, with reference to the wildernefs where he 
wrote, from which Shinaar lying eaftward, he might. 
judge Ararat lay eaftward too, as lying farther off: or the — 
difficulty may be eafily folved, by fuppofing with Kircher* — 
and others, that, as mankind multiplied, they fpread them-. 
felves in the country fouth-eaftward of Ararat, and made- 
{mall removes between the time of their defcending from 
Ararat, and their coming to the place from whence they 
are mentioned to have moved towards Shinaar, which 
might have lain weftward of that place. But, after all, 
the miftake feems to lie on the fide of the critics, and not 
of MMofes; for even the mountain which at prefent paffes” 
with us for Ararat, lies above two degrees more eaft than 
the city of Shinaar, or Senjar, from whence the plain’ 
in all probability took the name: and if the fons of Noah + 
entered Shinaar on the north fide, they muft of neceffity* 
have journeyed from the eaf?, or, which is the fame thing, 
have travelled weftward, in. order to arrive there ; though 
at the fame time they muft have travelled fouthward too ; 
for Ararat lies about north-eaft by north of Senjar: but 
all the geographers (De Life excepted) having drawn that 
Mountain a good way out of its place, to the weftward, 
the commentators and hiftorians, who relied upon them, 
have been embaraffed to reconcile the words of Scripture 
with what they took for certain fat; wiz. that Ararat. 


Jay to the weftward, and not at all to the eaftward of 
Senyjar. 


=< 


W Genef, xi. 2. * Turris Babel, p. 12. 
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It is hard to determine what were the limits of the land Year of 
of Shinaar (D) in the early times. We are informed from flood 352. 
Scripture, that the city and tower of Babel were built in Bef. Chr. 

, aplain within that province’ ; and that Nebuchadnezzar car- 1996. 

ried the veflels of the temple into the land of Shinaar, into ; 

the houfe of his Gop*, which in all probability was the 7¢ extent 
temple of Belus in Babylon. Befides Babel, there are three 2”?/!#7- 
other cities mentioned in Scripture to have been fituate in ie i 
Shinaar; viz. Erec, Accad, and Calueh*; but as all the eh 

four feem to have ftood at no great diftance from each : 
other >, we cannot thence judge of the extent of the coun- 
try. Thus far in general may be prefumed, that it took in 
more to the north of Badel than to the fouth, and that it lay 
for the moft part, though not intirely, between the Eu- 
_ phrates and Tigris ; for Babylon, if it was the fame with 
_ Batel, ftood on the eat fide of Euphrates (E), which paffed 
_ along the weft fide of it, before Nebuchadnezzar built the 
_ new city on this fide that river, which thenceforth ran 

‘through the middle of the whole. 

_ WE meet with footfteps of the name of Shinaar in thofe 
parts, both in antient and modern authors: Sennaar of 


Babylon is mentioned by Heftieus the Milian‘, and the 


a Ge- 
© Apud 


¥ Genef. xi. 2, &c. x. 10. z Dan. i. 2. 
nef. x. 10. > See before, p. 279, 280 (P). 
» Josern. antiq. l,i. c.5. & Euses. de pr. ev. l. ix. ¢. 15. 


WIW Shinaar, or Sennaar ; 
~in Arabic, Senjar. Bochart 
fays, it is derived from 9p) 
maar, which fignifies to {catter 
or diffipate (86); and if fo, it 
could not have been impofed 
by the Noachide on the plain 
_where they firft fixed, as ‘Fo/e- 
pus affirms (87), without fup- 
_. pofing them to have forefeen 
_ the difperfion; to which that 
etymology, if it be right, plain- 
ly alludes. 

(E) Among other circum- 
ftances it may be obferved, that 
the modern travellers reprefent 


(86) Phaleg. lib. i. cap. 5. 
xvi. (89) Lid. ii, 


(D) The name in Hebrew is | 


(37). Antig. lib. i. cap. 4. 


the Exphrates a mile and a half 
broad in thofe parts; whereas 
Strabo fays, the breadth of the 
branch of that river which 
paffed through Babyloz, was 
but a furlong (88), or the 
eighth part of a mile; though 
the bridge, according to Diodo- 
rus(1g), was five furlongs in 
length, if he does not miftake : 
but,fuppofing the river as broad 
as the bridge was long, it will 
be but little more than one third 
of the prefent breadth of the 
Euphrates; which yet lower 
down, at He//a, becomes more 
narrow. 

(88) Libs 


r] 
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Year of city of Singara in Mdefopotamia by feveral?. Some fpeak of 
flood 352.a territory of that name in the fame quarters ® ; Ptolemy 
Bef. Chr. places both the city and mountain of Singara there‘: all 


1996. 


which feem to be the fame city, mountain (F), and terri- 
tory, which ftill bear the name of Senjar in the eafts. 
The part of Mdefopotamia chofen out by the aftronomers in 
the time of the falifa al Mamun, for meafuring the content 
of a degree of a great circle, was the defert of Senjar*; 
which the nature of the experiment fhews to have been 
large, as well as a level country: and this we take to have 
been at leaft a part of the antient plain of Shinaar. 

Tue city of Senyar ftands, or ftood, in the northern 
borders (as we conjecture). of its territory, in the defert, 
at the foot of a certain mountain (perhaps that of the fame 
name) twenty-one miles from Balad, and twenty-feven 
from Mufol, which two laft are fituate on the Tigris, 
twenty-one miles afunder‘. It is faid to lie to the fouth- 
ward of Nifibin, almoft three ftages weft of the Zigris*, 
or more particularly of AZu/ol'; fo that Ptolemy is in the 
wrong, to place Singara on that river. As for the diffe- 
rence between the words Shinaar and Singar, it is very 
fmall, confidering, in the Hebrew, the fame character ftands 
for the Ain and the Ghain(G). We find Sengar called 


€ Ppinius, hift. nat. AMmian. Marcetiinus. Eurro- 
Pius. ATHaNasivs, in epift. ad folitar. vit. agent. ° Oban 
Rurus, Pomp. Lzrus. f Tab. 4. Afiz. & Geogr. 
Nub, p. zo1. THrvenot’s voyages, part ii. . 10. h Vid. 


Got, not. ad Alfragan. p. 72. 
* Goxius ubi fupra. 


(F) Haitho, the Armenian, 
writes, that in Me/opotamza there 
are two mountains of great 
length, abounding with fruit- 
trees, the more eafterly of 
which is call’d Simjar, the other 
Lefjon (go): probably the defert 
or plain of Sinjar lay between 
thefe two ridges of hills. We 
cannot conceive upon what 
ground Heidegger charges Hai- 
tho with a miftake, as if he 
made Sinjar a mountain of 


i Geogr. Nub. p, 201. 


1 Hype de rel. vet. Perf. p. 64. 


Chaldea(g1): on the contrary, 
that author feems to have mif- 
taken Haitho, and placed what 
he found in the chapter cencern- 
ing Mefopotamia, as belonging 
to the foregoing chapter, which 
treats of Chaldea. 

(G) Thus FP YIP may be 
written either Gomorrah, or 
Amorrah: TY, either Gazah, 
or Azzah, as we find it in the 
margin of our bibles (92). 


(9°) Haitho de Tartaris, cap. 12 apud Grineum, mov: orb; pr 373. 


(91) Heideg. bift. pat, tom.i. ps 419. 


(92) Genef. x, 19. 
alfo 
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_alfo by another name; viz. 4] Samara™, which {eems to Year of 


pel he 


be the contraction of Sarra-man-rai, a city on the eaft of flood 352. 
the Tigris, three flages above Baghdad, and, for a time, Bef. Chr. 
the feat of the éhalifa". 1996. 

~ Tue fons of Noah, upon their arrival in this plain, be- eG iaey 
gan to think of building a city and tower. The learned a pe 
are divided in their opinions about the fenfe of the paflage, aye Se 
which gives an account of this enterprize: And they faidy © ° 
Go to, let us build us a city and tower, whofe top may reach 

unto heaven; and let us make us aname, left we be feattered 

abroad upon the face of the whole earth°. Many imagine, 

that the motive which induced them to undertake this 
building, was their apprehenfion of a fecond deluge ; and. 
therefore they refolved to raife a ftructure of fufficient 

height to fly to, in cafe of danger?. Others think there 


is no room for this fuggeftion; for, in that cafe, they would 


rather have built it on an eminence, than a plain; and the 


_ Scripture exprefly affigns the reafon of their fetting about 


it; viz. to make them a name, or leave a memorial of 


_ themfelves, Jeff they fhould be fcattered, or, as it is other- 


_ wife rendered (perhaps to ferve the purpofe), before they 


foould be feattered abroad* ; which implies, they knew they 
fhould be difperfed before they began to build, being 
warned by Gop, according to fome, to feparate them- 


_ felves into colonies'. Buta third fort, to whom the text 


appears altogether unintelligible, as it now ftands in the 
feveral tranflations, will have it, that the word EW’ fhem 


 fhould not be rendered name, but fign; and fo the paflage 
will run, Let us make us a fign, left we be fcattered; that 
is, as Perizonius explains it, the tower was to ferve them 
"as a*beacon, or mark, by the fight of which, or of a fig- 


nal made from the top of it, they might avoid ftraying in 


_the open plains with their flocks (the firft men being fhep- 
_ herds), and be brought back to the city, which they had 


built for a place of abode, being unwilling to difperfe 
_ themfelves*. 


Bur, whatever the motives of the chiefs were, which Their de- 


 feem to be dubioufly expreffed in the text, the effect of fign fru/- 


trated. 
~m Apu’trarac. hift.dyn.p.18.  —-®_-Vid. Got. ubi fu- 
pra, p.130. Geogr. Nub. p. 203. ° Gen. xi. 4. P Jo- 
sePH, antiq. lib.i. cap. 5. - Eurycu.annal. p.50. Basnacr, 


antiq. Judiaques, tom. ii. cap. 2. fect. 27. p. 419. q Vid. 
the vulgat. tranflat. ® Usner’s annals in Englifh, ad apn. 
mundi 1757. * Vide Perizon. origin. Babylon. cap. 11. 
P93: 
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Year of their confultation was, ‘nat they fet on foot the building of 
flood 352. the city and tower of Babel. But this enterprize being dif- 
Bef. Chr. pleafing in the eyes of Gop, as tending to fruftrate or delay 
199°. the execution of his deign, which was, that mankind 
U--™/ fhould not always continue together in one place, he obliged 
pane them to give over their project, before they had finifhed it 
aa (H), by confounding their language, fo that one could not 
underftand what another faid; from whence the city took 

the name of Babel*, which fignifies confufion: whereupon 

the difperfion and planting of nations enfued. 

The time Turis great event happened juft before the birth of Peleg, 
of this en- in the year of the flood one hundred and one, according to 
verprize. the Hebrew calculation; in the year four hundred and one, 
according to the Sameritan ; and, according to the Septua- 

gint, in five hundred and thirty-one; when the work, ac- 

cording to fome, had been carried on twenty-two years‘ 5 

and, according to others, forty *. 

Whether | Many, confidering the confufion of tongues, and the 
finful. difperfion of mankind thereupon, as a divine judgment, 
have deemed the building of Babel an evil attempt (I) ; 

and, being concerned for the honour of Shem and his race, 

will not allow them to have been prefent at it, fuppofing 

that undertaking to be fet on foot wholly by the unbeliev- 

ing part of mankind “, in which fenfe they underftand the 
words the children of men*. On the contrary, others will 


* Gen. x1. 7, 8, g. t TorniELLus, SaLianus, PE- 
RERIUS, &C. " Syncev.chronogr. p.80. Eurycnius 
annal. p. 53. “ Morin. exercit. de ling. cap. 8. P. 47. 


Scoranus hilt. facr. p. 48, &c. Marsuam chron. canon. fecul. 
17. p.478. Vonper Harr ephemer. philol. difc.iii. Usser. 
chrono]. facra, part i. cap. 5. p. 26. Gurrurr. hift. univerfal. 
cap.9_ p93. Bocuart phaleg. lib.i. cap.10, Aucust.de 
civit. Dei, lib. xvii. cap.5.  ~ * Genef. xi. i 


(H) Some pretend, that the pyramidal form, he fays, re- 
tower was thrown down by tem- fembles fire, or the conic fhape 
peftuous winds on the builders of its flame) was a monument 
heads; and that the city of Ba-  ereéted to the honour of the fun, 
on was built out of the ruins as the mot probable caufe of 

93). drying up the flood (94). But 

(J) A learned divine of our of thie there is not ASE foot- 
nation, being of this opinion, ftep in Scripture, . 
fuppofes that this tower (whofe °° 


(93) Abyden, apud Exjeb. de prap. ev. 1. ix. ¢.14, @ Sib 
antig. hiv (94) Tenino Sbouarys Oe ie © Salle, apie Soleo, 


have 


PORE, ae ae a a a 


pel he is ae be Re yea ah 

. O.H. to the Birth of Abraham. — 927. 
have it, that not only Shem, but Noah and Abraham, af- Year of 
. fitted in the raifing of that ftructureY; while fome fay, flood 352. 
_ Nimrod, who is generally looked on as the chief promoter Bef. Chr. 
of that work, retired into Afjria, becaufe he would not 1996. 
give his affent to it’. 

Tuar the building of Babel was a thing indifferent in 
itfelf, and no way finful, feems evident from the filence 
of Scripture, which does not condemn that attempt as 
bold or prefumptuous, or intimate any revelation of a pre- 
vious command to the contrary, which only could make 
‘it criminal. And that the family of Shem were concerned 
in the work, as well as the reft, appears from their fharing 
in the punifhment, if it be a punifhment, that is, the 
confufion of tongues; though this is denied by feveral®: 
for the languages of Elam or Perfia, and of Afyria, and 
Mefopotamia, were different, as were alfo thofe even of 
the defcendents of Eber, the Arabs and Fews, whatever 
others © may pretend; and if fpeaking the Hebrew lan- 
guage be a proof, then the Canaanites were not concerned 
in the building of Babel, any more than Eber, and his de- 
{cendents ; for their language was the fame with the 
| 


Hebrew. — 
BuT this fuppofed abfence of the Shemites, as alfo 
another common opinion, that feveral nations were 
_ planted before the difperfion, are overthrown by the autho- 
rity of Scripture, which {trongly intimates, that all man- 
kind then in being, without exception, were aflembled in 
the plain of Shinaar (H)3 and it is probable, that, ate 
r the 


y Asen Ezra apud R, Gedal. in Shalfh. Hakkab. P.7 b. 
2 Josepn. antiq. lib. 1. cap. 5- Vonper Hart, ubi fupra. 
Aveust. de civit. Dei, lib. xvii. cap. 4. CONSTANT. Manass. 
annal. p. 14. _ 3 See before, p. 279- > Buxrorr. in 
differtat. philologico-theolog. p.70. CHRYSOSTOM. homil. 30. 
gn Genef. Furier mifcell. facr. lib. iv. cap.4. Scoranus, 
"bibl. atat. fec. p.gi. Hespec. hift. patriarch. tom. i. exercit. 
16. feet. 16. StePH. Morin. ubi fupra, p- 44. & 68. c Epr- 
puan. apud Giycam, annal. p. 3- Constant. Manass. an- 


nal. p. 14+ 


— + ae ~~. + = ae 


(H) There is not a fatt in Mo/es hath brought the three 
all the Mo/zical hiftory, which fons of Noah out of the ark, he 
feems to be more firmly efta- takes care to inform us, that of 
blithed than this. As foon as them was the WHOLE EARTH 
: Y 4 over- 
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Year of the building of Babel, Shem and his defcendents chofe, or 


flood 352. 

Bef. Chr. overfpread (93). And after 
1996. giving us the names of their 
defcendents, at the time of their 
difperfion, he fubjoins, nd by 
thefe were the nations divided in 
the earth, after the flood (94). 
Then proceeding to give an ac- 
count of that memorable tranf- 
action, he tells us, that the 
whole earth was of one lan- 
guage, and of one fpecch (95): 
That as they, namely, the whole 
earth, journeyed from the Haft, 
THEY found a plain in the land 
of Shinaar, and dwelt there; 
and they faid, Let us make brick, 
and build a city, and a tower. 
And the Lorp came down to fee 
the city, and the tower, which 
the children of men builded; and 
Said, Behold, the people is one, 
and they have all one language 
(96). Thefe feem to be con- 
vertible terms, and import, that 
as all mankind, colleéted there 
in one body, had but one lan- 
guage; fo all thofe who had but 
one language, were affembled 
in one body ; which argument 
is the more cogent, becaufe it 
is allowed, on all hands, that 
there was but one language in 
the world, at the time of the 
building of Babe! ; which city 
was fo called, becaufe the Lorp 
did there confound the langyage 
of all the earth, and from thence 
did featter them abroad upon the 

Sace of all the earth (97). 
From the beginning to the 
end of this narration, the con- 
nexion is fo well preferved be- 
tween the antecedent and the 


(93) Genef. ix, 19. 
Ver. 2, 354555 6s 
Dan. ii. 39. 


(94) Ibid. X. 32. 


; (99) Fudg. vi. 37. 
(1) t Sam xxvi- 19. 2 Sam vii.14. Pfal, xii, 1, 


“relative, that there is no room 


to fuppofe, that any lefs than 
all mankind. were gathered to- 
gether in the plain of Shinaar, 
and affifted in the building of 
Batel; and Mofes feems to have 
made thofe unufual repetitions, 
to inculcate the certainty of that — 
fact, and take away all ground 
for fuppofing any branch of 
Noah’s potterity were in any 
other part of the earth at that 
time. Wherefore the argu- 
ments ufed by fome, that the 
phrafe all the earth is often 
taken in a reftrained and im- 
proper fenfe elfewhere in Scrip- 
ture, to fignify.only a part of 
the earth (98), and fometimes 
no more than the Land of Pro- 
mife (99); as alfo, that the ex- 
prefon the children of men 
confines the builders to the un- 
believing part of mankind only, 
becaufe that phrafe is alfo ufed _ 
in fuch a fenfe, in other places 


of Scripture (1), are ofno force _ 
here; the fenfe of the whole 


(by which that of a part is al- 
ways to be governed) being di- . 
rectly againft fuch a meaning, — 
and this laft expreffion bein 
evidently ufed only to vary the 
diction : befides, thofe who urge 
this laft argument, do not feem 
to confider, that, before the dif- 
eta could not well © 
ave crept in amongft man- 
kind ; who, it is but reafonable 
to conclude, while they kept 
together, were united in one 
faith as well as government. 


(95) Ibid. xi. t. 6) fb. 
(97) Did. ver. 8,9. ? (98) Fevem. oe 
1 Sam, xvi, 40, Ifai. x. 14, 


accepted 


I ene lied ae 


Per. Il. | ¢0 the Birth of Abraham, 
accepted of, the adjacent country for their fettlement. So Year of 
that the moft we can allow, with Bustorf* and others, is, flood 352. 
that they diffuaded the reft from that enterprize. Bef. Chr. 
THe reader muft needs have a curiofity to fee fome 1996. 
account of a city and tower which employed all the men . 
in the world, for fo many years, in building them. The MG 
Scripture informs us, that they had made ufe of burnt ae 
bricks inftead of ftone, and flime inftead of morter Oe as 
cording to an eaftern tradition, they were three years em- 
. ployed in making and burning thofe bricks;- each of which 
Was thirteen cubits long, ten broad, and five thick£, The 
flime with which thefe bricks were cemented, was a 
pitchy fubftance, or bitumen *, brought from a city, in the 
neighbourhood of Babylon, called fs*, or Hit (1). The 
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© Differtat. philologico-theol. 
Amp, p. 
antiq. 1.i.'c. 4. 


(I) It is much no modern 
author that we know of, ex- 
cepting Bochart (2), out of the 
many who have occafionally 
or profeffedly fpoken of Baby- 
fon, have taken notice of this 
nice circumftance in Herodotus. 
That prince of hiftorians ob- 
ferves, that, by the city Z, 
eight days journey from Baby- 
fon, there runs a {mall river, of 
the fame name, into Euphrates, 

whofe waters carry along with 
them many lumps of bitumen ; 
which are conveyed thence to 
the walls of Babylon. Diodorus 
fays, the quantity of bitumen 
in thofe parts is fo great, that 
it fuffices the inhabitants not 
_ only for their buildings, but for 
fewel, being dried and burnt 
like wood (3). Hit is called 
LE liopolis, by Ifdore of Cha- 
_ vax (4), who mentions the 
{prings of bitumen near it, and 


(2) Phaleg. i. ¢. 11. 
vet. Grec. ed. Hudfoni, vol. ii. 
425. Geogr, Nubienf. p. 199+ 
& Cadeffia, 


14. Eurycn. annal. p. 


(3) Lid. ii, p. 100. 


Oriental 


* Gen, xi. 3. 8 Ew 
h JosEPHus 


Pp. 70. 
53- 


* Herovorus Clio, p. 32. 


.Places it on the Euphrates, 


about two hundred and fifteen 
miles weft of Seleucia, on the 
Tigris; which agrees better 
with Herodotus than the ac- 
count of modern authers, who 
place Hit thirty-one parafangs, 
or about one hundred twenty-— 
eight miles weft of Baghdad 
(fuppofed to ftand near, if not 
in the place of Seleucia), and 
twenty-one parafangs weft of 
Ambar, once a famous city on 
the Euphrates (5), not far north 
from Felujiah; and eight to the 
north of Kadefia, a town no 
lefs remarkable for the battle 
wherein the 4rabs gained the 
victory which decided the fate 
of Perfia (6). 

Thefe fprings of bitumen 
are called Oyun Hit, the Soun- 
tains of Hit, and are much ce- 
lebrated by the Arabs and Per- 
fians ; the latter call it Chc/,- 


(4) Inter geogr. 
(5) Vide G: hi not. ad Alfragan. p. 124, 


(6) D’ Herbelot bi61, orient, art, Hit, Ambar, 


meh 
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“de Brie Indie Oriental, vol. vii. 
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that the city built by the fons of Noah 
/ 


oriental authors fay, 


meb hir, the fountain of pitch. 
This liquid bitumen they call 
nafta ; and the Turks, to dif- 
tinguifh it from pitch, give it 
the name of bara fakiz, or 
black maftich. A Perfian geo- 
grapher fays, that zafta iffues 
out of the {pringsof the earth, 
as, ambergrife iffues out of 
thofe of the fea(7). All the 
modern travellers, except Rau- 
awolf, who went to Perfia and 
the Indics by the way of the 
Euphrates, before the difcovery 
of the Cape of Good Hope, men- 
tion this fountain of liquid bi- 
tumen as a ftrange thing. Some 
of them take notice’ of the ri- 
ver (8) mentioned by Herodo- 
tus; and aflure us, that the peo- 
ple of the country have a tra- 
dition, that, when the tower 
of Babel was building, they 
brought the bitumen from 
hence (9) ; which is confirmed 
by the Arab and Perfan hifto- 
rians (10). 

Hit, Heit (11), Eat ( 12), 
Ait (13), or Idt (14), as it 1s 
varioufly written by travellers, 
is a great Turkifo town (rey, 
fituate upon the right or weft 
fide of the Euphrates (16) 5 
and has a caftle; to the fouth- 
weft of which (17), and three 
miles from the town, in a 


(>) Apud eundem ibid. art. Hit. 
of voyages, vol. 
par un gentilbomme de la 
weritables (Gf curteufes. 
berry. 


golf. (15) Idem in bis travels, 
&e. ubi fup. (17) 
(18) Eldred ubi fup. 
Elared ubi fup. Fitch's travels. 
red GF Newberry ubi fup. 

ibide, ' 


valley, are many fprings of 


this black fubftance (18); each © 


of which makes a noife like a 
{mith’s forge, inceffantly puff- 
ing and blowing out the matter 
fo loud, that it may be heard a 
mile off: wherefore the Moors 
[Arabs] call it Bab al jeben- 
nam; that is, Aell-gate (19). 
It fwallows up all heavy things; 
and many camels from time to 
time fall into the pits, and are 
irrecoverably loft (20). It if- 
fues from a certain lake, fend- 
ing forth a filthy fmoke, and 
continually boiling over with 
the pitch ; which fpreads itfelf 
over a great field, that is al- 
ways full of it. Itis free for 
every one to take: they ufe it 
to caulk or pitch their boats, 
laying it on two or three inches 
thick; which keeps out the 
water (21); with it alfo they 
pitch their houfes, made of 
palm-tree-branches. 


Euphrates catry away the pitch, 
which covers all the fands from 
the place where it rifes to the 
river, there would have been 
mountains of it long fince (22). 
The very ground and ftones 
thereabouts afford bitumen, and 
ey on abundance of faltpetre’ 
23). 


(8) Eldred. See Hackluit’s colleétion 


(9) Vid. le vayage de Perfe, en Pan 1598 . 
fpuitte du Seigneur Sen ated: 
ce (10) Vide D’ Herbelot ubi fup. 
(12) Balbi viaggio dell Indie Oriertali, c.4. Vide eundem apud 

(13) Cartwright & Fitch. 
part ii, c. 6. p. 163. 
Newwberry’s travels eee 


, Ala p. X10. des relations 
(11) New = 


(34) Raw- 
(16) Eldred, Balbi, 


(20) Eld- 
(22) Balbr 


was 


See Purcbas*s pilg. vol. ik. Po t4tae — 
(19)-Cartwright’s, or the preacher's travels, p. 105« 
See Purchas ubt fup. p- 1730+ 
(21) Fitch & Balbi ubi fupe 
(23) Hoyage de Perfe, whi fupra. 


Tf it was a 
not that the inundations.of the " 
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was three hundred and thirteen fathoms in length, and one Year of 
hundred and fi'ty-one in breadth; that the walls of it were flood 352. 
five thoufand five hundred and thirty-three fathoms high, Bef. Chr. 
and thirty-three broad; and the tower ten thoufand fa- 1996. 
‘thom, or twelve miles high*; which dimenfions bear no 
manner of proportion to each other, Even TFerom affirms, 
from the teftimony of eye-witnefles, who examined the 
remains of the tower carefully, that it was four miles high! ; 
but Ado raifes the height to no lefs than five thoufand 
miles™: but thefe are fhameful extravagancies. ‘The only 
account we can depend upon, as to the dimenfions of this 
tower, fuppofing it to be the fame tower with that which 
ftood in the midft of the temple of Belus, afterwards built 
round it by Nebuchadnazzar, muft be taken from profane 
authors. Herodotus tells us, it was a furlong in length, 
: and as much in breadth? (K)5; and Strabo determines the 
height to have been a furlong; that is, the eighth part of 
a mile, or fix hundréd and fixty feet: which is itfelf prodi- 
gious ; for thereby it appears to have exceeded the greateft 
of the Egyptian pyramids in height, one hundred feventy- 
nine feet; though it fell fhort of it at the bafis by thirty- 
threeP. It confifted of eight fquare towers, one above an- 
other, gradually decreafing in breadth; which, with the 
winding of the ftairs from the top to the bottom on the 
‘ outfide, gave it the refemblance of a pyramid, as Strabo 


il i til tea 


4 
¥ 
- 


® Expy Amip & Eurycnu. ubi fupra. 
m In chronica. 
P See Greaves’s defcr. of the pyra- 


comment. in Efaiam. 
® Lib. xvi. p.1073, 
mids, p. 68, 69. 


(K) The words of Herodotus 
are; Ev uiow 5 7 ips apy 
Seeds ornodounte’, cadjou x) 
Td winnG x TespO, 0 ea} 
THTY TE D'or dAros wupyos 
emibeCnne, xy eTepos drag emt 
TET, UExpEs & ox]o TUpyar. 
In the midft of the temple a folid 
tower is built, of a furlong in 
tength, and as much in breadth ; 
and upon this tower another 
tower is ere&ed, and another 
again upon that ; and fo on to the 
number of eight towers. It is 
true, the word xnxos, which we 


! Hieron. lib. v. 
* Lib, icp. gat 


here tranflate dength, may alfo 
fignify Aeight; but fome au- 
thors having thence fuppofed, 
as the conftruction feems to re- 
quire, that the firft tower was a 
furlong high, and concluding 
the other feven to be of equal 
height, have made the whole a 
mile high; to avoid which ex- 


travagant confequence, it feems 


more reafonable to underftand 
Herodotus as we have rendered 
the paffage ; unlefs the furlong 
be taken for the height of all 
the eight towers, 

Calls 
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“This antique form, joined to'the extraordinary 
eafily induces us to believe it to be 


Bef. Chr. the fame tower mentioned by Ado/es5 Nebuchadnezzar fi- 


1996. 


‘the confufion of tongues, 


nifhing the defign which the fons of Noah were obliged, by 
to leave unexecuted. 

WaT this molt wonderful city was in its flourifhing 
ftate, and the feveral changes of fortune which befel it, 
till at length it was totally deftroyed, the reader will find 
remarked in the courfe of this hiftory. In the mean time, 
we would willingly gratify his curiofity with fome account 
of the ruins of this celebrated antiquity, which are fo de- 
faced, that the people of the country are not certain of 


their fituation; and this has occafioned travellers to differ 
concerning it. Moft of them, led by a tradition of the 


inhabitants, have judged a place about eight or nine miles to 


the weft, or north-weft, of Baghdad, to be the tower of 


Babel (L). 


Rauwolf fappofes he found the ruins of Bady- 


lon, 


@ Lib. xvi. 


(L) The name of this mo- 
pument is varioufly written by 
travellers, Careuftate Nemeru 
(24), Karkuf (25), Agarcuf 
(26). All who mention it 
call it the tower of Nimrod; 
and we are told, that the com- 
mon people of the country be- 
lieve it to be fuch (27); and 
that it is at prefent called the 
remains of the tower of Babel 
(28). It is fituate, accord- 
ing to fome, feven or eight 
miles from Baghdad (29); ac- 
cording to others, nine miles 
(30) towards the weft-north- 
weft (31): it is confpicuous at 
a vaft. diftance (32), ftand- 


(24) Balbi viaggio della Ind. Orient. c. §. p. 22. 


de la India bafta Italia, p. 130. 
1S RR 


7: 
(28) Lid. 


ing by itfelf in a wide plain, | 


between the Euphrates and Ti- 
gris, with nothing great or 
high about it; which is the 
reafon, that, contrary to what 
is generally obferved in other 
objects, it appears greater ata 
diftance than when one draws 


near it (33). °It is fallen to ruin : 


on all fides, and hath thereby 
made, as it were, a little fhape- 
lefs mountain (34), which it re- 
fembles more than a tower (35) 5 
only it is rather fquare than 
round (36). 

It is built of fun-burnt 
bricks, each a foot fquare, and 
fix inches thick (37); fome 


(25) Tcimeira viage 
(26) Tavernier voyage de Perfe, 


(27) Idem ibid. The preacher's travels, p. ° 
(29) Cafar Frederic. Phclnt Ce 


See Hackluit, vol. ii. p» 25. & 


269. Fitch’s travels, See Purchas’s pilgrims, vol. ii. p. 1730. Balbt ube 


Supe cre pe 26. 
age, C. 52. p. 31% 
wernier ybi fup. 
fupra. 


ftps (37) La Boullaye ybi fup. 


(30) Tetxetra ubi fup. La Boullaye le Gouxe voy- 

(31) La Boullaye le Gousse, ibid. 
(33) Balbi ubi fupra. 

(35) La Boullaye ubi fup. p. 314. 


(32) Ta- 
(34) Fitch & Balbi ubi 
(36) Tavern, ubi 


fay, 


CML 


fay, three quarters of a yard 
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Jong, and a quarter thick (38) ; 
others, but ten inches {quare, 


»and three thick (39). Au- 


thors differ as to the manner in 
which thefe bricks are ranged, 
and the materials made ufe of 
for fetting and binding them 
together. They obferve, firft, 
that there is laid a bed, confift- 
ing of canes or reeds, bruifed 
to pieces, mixed with wheat- 
ftraw, and fpread an inch and 
half thick {40); fome call them 
mats made of canes and palm- 
tree-leaves (41); others fay 
only ftraw, the thicknefs of 
three inches (42), which ap- 
pear as yellow and frefh as if 
they were but newly laid (43), 
and are ftill very durable (44). 
Upon this bed lie feven ranges 
of bricks; then another bed 
of reeds, and fix rows of bricks ; 
then a third bed, with five 


' rows of bricks, decreafing in 


that manner till you come to 
the top (45). Some fay the 
ranges of bricks are interchange- 
ably fix and feven upon a bed 
(46); and others place a bed 
betwixt every courfe of bricks 
(47); but that is probably a 
miftake: though between each 
courfe of bricks there is laida 
little ftraw (48); or rather, 
they are fet in bituminous 
morter (49), confifting of pitch 
and earth, for which an inch 
may be allowed; which is at 
prefent the fafhion of building 
at Baghdad, there being not 


of Abraham. 


far off a great lake of pitch 
(50) probably that of Ayr, 
before-mentioned. There are 
fifty of thefe ranges of feven 
and fix bricks; infomuch that 
the whole height may amount 
to one hundred and thirty-eight 
feet (51). Others fay it is re- 
duced to one hundred and eight, 
or one hundred and twenty 
feet (52). This heap is in com- 
pafs a quarter of a mile (53), 
or, at moft, three hundred paces 
(54) not a mile, as one (55) 
writes; the rain having wafhed 
it away onall fides. It has no 
entrance (56), being a folid 
mafs ; only at the foot of it one 
fees a maghara, or lion’s cave 3 
and towards the middle there is 
an opening, which paffes quite 
through the building, about a 
foot and an half fquare, be- 
fides a great window towards 
the top; into which our author 
threw a grapple, in order to 
afcend it; but the bricks giving 
way, had like to have killed 
him with their fall (57). 
Travellers difagree in their 
fentiments of this tower: one 
fays, it has been fo well de- 
{cribed by Mo/es, that the fight 
of the remains and ruins would 
make one admire the veracity 
with which the writings of that 
great prophet are penned (58) ; 
but another declares, that, ac- 
cording to Mo/és’s defcription, 
there is no likelihood, that this 
fhould be the tower of Babe/; 
and therefore, rejecting the 


(33) Cafar Frederic, & Eldred, apud Hackluit ubi fup. Cartavright ubi fup. 


(39) Tavernier ubi fup. 

Beullaye ubi fup. 

(45) Yavernier ubi fupra. 

ubi fup, 

( Bh puitlye ubi fup. 

(53) Cartwright ubi fup, 
55) Balbi ubi fup. 

{3 ie He 58) Idem ibid, 


(40) Idem ibid, 
(43) Idem ibid, 
(46) Boullaye ubi fup. 
(48) Tavernier ubi fup. 
(51) Ldem ibid, 


(56) Fitch ubi fup, 


(41) Cartewright. (42) La 
(44) Balbi ub fupra. 
(47) Cartwright 

(49) Cartavright ubi fup. 
(52) Lavernier nbi fupe 
(54) Boullaye & Tavernier ubi fup. 
(57) Boullaye 
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Yearof Jon upon the Euphrates, near Felujia (M), about thirty- 
flood 352. fix miles to the fouth-weft of Baghdad. And Della Valle 


vulgar opinion of the country, 
he looks upon that of the Arabs 
to be more probable, who fay 
it was built by one of their 
princes, for a beacon, to affern- 
ble his fubjeéts in time of war 
(59): and this feems to be the 
truth of the matter. 

(M) _Rauwolf, a German 
phyfician, who, in the year 
1574. paffed down the Ez- 
phrates, in his way to Bagh- 
dad, being come to a village, 
by him called E/ugo, and by 
others, more properly, Fe/z- 
gia, which was the landing- 
place for that city, writes thus: 
“The village of E/ugo is fitu- 
“ated where formerly Badby- 
<< Jon ftood; but, at prefent, 
“there is not an houfe to be 
“*feen for the fhelter of paf- 
“fengers. ‘The country is fo 
“‘ dry and barren, that it can- 
*‘ not be tilled; and fo bare, 
‘that I fhould have doubted 
“* very much, whether this po- 
“* tent city (which once was the 
“* moft ftately and famous in the 
“world, feated in the pleafant 
“and fruitful country of SAi- 
“ naar) did ftand there, if I 
“‘ had not known it by its fitu- 
“* ation, and feveral delicate an- 
** tiquities, which ftill are ftand- 
““ ing in great defolation ; firft, 
“by the old bridge over Ez- 
“‘ phrates, whereof there are 
“‘fome pieces and arches ftill 
“remaining, a little above 
“‘ where I landed,built of brick, 
*‘and of wonderful firmnefs, 
“ Tt is admirable alfo how they 
“could build a bridge here, 


(59) Taverniér ubi fup, 


(60) See bis travels, parti. 07. p. 164. 


Was 


«© where the river is fo deep, 
“‘and at leaft half a league 
‘broad; yet, in all the way 
“from Bir [near Aleppo], 
“where the river is much 
“* narrower, we faw no bridge. 
“< Near the bridge are heaps of 
“ Babylonifh pitch, to pay vel- 
“<fels withal; and juft before 
* the village is the hill where- 
“on the caftle did ftand, in a 
“ plain; whereon may ftill be 
“ feen fome remains of the for- 
“‘ tification ; which is quite de- 
“ molifhed and uninhabited. 
“* Not far off, behind it, ftood 
“« the tower of Babe/, ftili to he 
“feen, half a league in dia- 
“meter; but fo intirely ruin- 
“ed, fo low, and fo full of ve- 
**nomous_ beafts, that have 
«‘ made holes through it, that 
‘¢ one dare not approach with- 
‘‘in half a mile of it, except 
“in two months of the year, 
“when thofe animals do not 
“© ftir out (60). 

“In the way to Baghdad, 
“the road at firft was very | 
“rough, and full of large and 
*« ftately buildings, arches, and 
** turrets, ftanding in the fand; 
‘“‘ whereof many. were decay- 
“ed, and lay in ruins; others 
“pretty intire, very ftrong, 
“and adorned with artificial 
“work, well deferving a more 
“exact infpection. The ftee- 
“ple of Daniel is intire, built 
** of black ftone, and ftill inha- 
*‘bited. It hath fome refem- 
“ blance, for height and build- 
“ing, to that of the Holy- 
* crofs church, or St. Maurice 


ce in” 
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“in Augfoourg: from it may inftead of Felugia, which isnot “Y™ 


“* be viewed all the ruins of the 
“old Babylonian tower, the 
** caftle-hill, together with the 
“* ftately buildings, and the 
“whole fituation of the old 
“town, very exactly. We 
“‘refted, after twelve hours 
** march, near two afcents, one 
“* behind the other, extending 
** themfelves, like two paral- 
“* lel walls, with openings in 
*fome places, which I take 
“* to have been the gates of the 
' “ old town (61); and the ra- 
** ther, becaufe I faw in fome 
** places, under the fand, where- 
“‘ with the two afcents were 
*© almoft covered, the old wall 
* plainly appear.””— Our au- 
thor faw feveral other antiqui- 
ties afterwards; but,night com- 
ing on, in which he groped his 
, way to Baghdad, he lott them 
(62) and, in all probability, 
among the reft, the tower of 
Nimrod, def{cribed in the pre- 
ceding note, which lies in this 
road. A late author has given 
fome account of thefe ruins ; 
’ but is much out as to the fitu- 
ation of them; as he generally 
is in his geography (63). 

(N) Della Valle, who was 
at Baghdad in the year 1616. 
was above five days travelling 
between that city and the ruins 
of Babel, which he went to fee, 
taking the way, by the river- 
fide, through Ru/wania, a vil- 
lage, in Thevenot’s time, the 
_ Ianding-place for Baghdad (64), 


(61) Ibid. p, 166. (62) Ibid. 
Jepulcres of the antients, p. 48. 
S00k i. Cs Qe P» 4Oo 


far off; though, in his return, 
taking the fhort cut through the 
plain, he arrived at Baghdad 
in two days; from which city 
this ruin lies fouth-weftward, 
or more to the fouth. “In 
“the middle of a vaft and le- 
«« vel plain,” fays that excellent 
traveller, “ about a quarter of 
“a league from Euphrates, 
‘‘which, in that place, runs 
“‘ weftward, appears a heap of 


‘ ruined buildings, like a huge 


‘mountain, the materials of 
“‘ which are fo confounded to- 
“gether, that one knows not 
“what to make of it. Its 
“ figure is {quare, and rifes in 
“* form of a tower or pyramid, 
*‘ with four fronts, which an- 
“‘ {wer to the four quarters of 
“the compafs; but it feems 
“longer from north to fouth 
“‘ than from eaft to weft; and 


**is, as far as I could judge by : 


“‘ my pacing it, a large quarter 
“* of a league. Its fituation and 
“form correfpond with that 
‘© pyramid which Strabo calls 
“the tower of Beluss; and jis, 
“ in all likelihood, the tower of 
“© Nimrod in Babylon, or Babel, 
“as that place is ftill called. 
“‘ Tn that author’s time, it had 
“nothing remaining of the 
“ ftairs, and other ornaments 
“© mentioned by Herodotus, the 
“ oreateft part of it having 
“ been ruined by Xerxes; and 
“ Alexander, who defigned to 
“have reftored it to its for- 


167, (63) Mac Gregory, in bis 


P (64) See Tbevenct’s travels, part ii. 
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Hella, Tiuuate upon,the fame river. 


“ mer luftre, was prevented by 
“death. There appear no 
“‘ marks of ruins, without the 
“ compafs of that huge mafs, 
“to convince one fo great a 
“city as Babylon had ever 
** ftood there; all one difco- 
“vers within fifty or fixty 
“* paces of it, being only the 
“remains here-and-there of 
“<fome foundations of build- 
‘‘ ings; and the country round 
“about it fo flat and level, 
“that one can hardly believe 
*‘ it fhould be chofen for the 
“‘ fituation of fo great and no- 
“‘bleacity as Babylon, or that 
“ there were ever any remark- 
“ able buildings on it: but, for 
‘ my part, Iam aftonifhed there 
“appears fo much as there 
* does, confidering it is at leaft 
“© four thoufand years fince that 
«city was built; and that 
“‘ Diodorus Siculus tells us, it 
““was reduced almoft to no- 
“thing in his time. The 
“height of this mountain of 
“‘ruins is not in every part 
“ equal, but exceeds the higheft 
“ palace in Naples; it isa mif- 
«“{hapen mafs, wherein there 
“is no appearance of regula- 
“rity; in fome places it rifes 
““in points, is craggy and in- 
“acceflible ; in others, it is 
“‘{moother, and is of eafier 
“‘ afcent; there are alfo tracks 
‘‘of torrents from the top to 
“the bottom, caufed by the 
“‘ rains; and both withinfide, 


“and upon it, one fees parts, 


« fome higher and fome lower. 

“ It isnot to be difcovered whe- 

“ ther ever there were any fteps 

“to afcend it, or any doors to 
2 


ee ee 


B. Sa 
Here alfo muft be 
placed 


“enter into it; whence one 
“may eafily jedge, that the 
“ ftairs ran winding about on 
<“ the outfide; and that, being 
“ the lefs folid parts, they were 
“ fooneft demolifhed ; fo that 
“ not the leaft fign of any ap- . 
“ pears at prefent. 

“‘ Withinfide one finds fome 
<< srottoes, but fo ruined, that — 
“ one can make nothing -of 
“ them; and it isa doubt, with 
‘“‘regard to fome of them, 
«whether they were built at 
“the fame time with that 
<‘ work, or made fince by the 
“ peafants for fhelter; which 
“Jaft feems to be the moft 
‘likely. The Mobammedans 
“ believe, that thefe caverns 
‘were appointed by Gop, as 
“ places of punifhment to Harut 
“ and Marut, two angels, who, 
“ they fuppofe, were fent from 
“heaven to judge the crimes 
“‘ of men, but did not execute 
“their commiffions as they 
“ought. It is evident, from 
*‘thefe ruins, that the tower 
“of Nimrod was built with 
“‘ great and thick bricks, as I 
“carefully obferved, caufing 
“holes to be dug in feveral 
“places for the purpofe; but 
“they do not appear to have 
“been burnt, but dried in the 
“fun, which is extreme hot in’ 
‘“‘ thofe parts. In laying thefe 
“bricks neither lime nor fand 
“© was employed, but only 
“earth tempered and petri- © 
“fied; and in thofe parts 
“ which made the floors, there 
“had been mingled with that 
“earth, which ferved inftead 
“of lime, bruifed reeds; ‘or 

“ hard 
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“hard ftraw, fuch as large 
“* mats are made of,to {trength- 
** en the work. Afterwards, 
** one perceives, at certain di- 
‘© {tances in divers places, e{pe- 
“* cially where the ftrongeft 
“« buttrefles were to be. feveral 
** other bricks of the fame fize, 
*< but more folid, and burnt in 
-<* a kiln, and fet in good lime, 
*“ or bitumen; neverthelefs, 
“< the g eater number confifts 
“* of thofewhich are only dried 
“* in the fun. JI make no 
** doubt but this ruin was the 
“* antient Bade/, and the tower 
“* of Nimrod; for, befides the 
~“* evidence of its fituation, it 
*e is acknowleged to be fuch 
*© by the people of the coun- 
** try; being vulgarly called 
“ Babil by the Arabs (65).”. 
This is the account of that 
curious traveller ; whofe paint- 
er, by his dire€ions, had 
drawn the plan, and feveral 
 profpects of the ruins; which 
, we do not find were ever pub- 
—lifhed in any edition of his 
works: but Kircher, in his 
Turris Babel, has given two of 
them. However, after all, 
this feems to be only -fuch an- 
other modern ftructure, built 
_ by the Arabs, for a watch-tow- 
er, as that already defcribed. 
. (N) This gentleman (66) 
_ hath, by his penetration, made 
fomething of this rude mafs, 
and difcovered a great refem- 
blance between it and the tow- 
er of Be/ys, as defcribed by He- 


(65) Vid. viaggi di Pietro della Valle, part ii. lett. 17. 


*odotsu, though it does not an- 
{wer in dimenfions. He diftin- 
guifhes between the firft origi- 
nal defign, upon which it was 
antiently begun, and the {e- 
cond different defign, upon 
which it was continued ; it be- 
ing built partly after one de-. 
fign, and partly after another. 
The original defign our author 
defcribes to be a high tower, 
exactly fquare, in form of a 
pyramid ; the length of one of 
whofe fides, at the bafe, being 
two hundred and forty-three 
Babylonifh feet, each of which 
is equal to a London foot, and 
two inches, it muft be in com- 
pafs two hundred and twenty- 
fix geometrical paces and four 
feet, or alittle more than the 
fifth part of an Exg/i/> mile. 
The perpendicular height was 
intended te be likewife two 
hundred and forty-three feet, 
equal to the root of the fquare ; 
and the oblique height, two 
hundred feventy- one feet and an 
half ; the whole being a mafs 
or heap of brick and bitumen 
work, inclofing a folid hill and 
rock. The execution of this 
firft defign (fo far it was ex- 
ecuted) is in this manner ; it is 
divided into nine parts, which 
are, as it were, fo many fquare 
towers, in form of parallele- 


pipeds, or flat cubes, one raifed 


above another pyramidically ; 
each twenty-feven feet in 


height, but gradually diminifh- 


ing in breadth as many feet, fo 


(66) Mae, 


Gregory in his fepulcbres of the anticnts, Po 35, CSC 
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-as to make a gallery, or walk, 


quite round on the top of the 
tower below, and by the fides 
of the other above, thirteen 
feet and an half broad. The 
laft and higheft cower was to 
have been an exact cube, twen- 
ty-feven feet fquare, and as 
many high. 

This ftru€ture is built with 
bricks of earth, hardened with 
fire, each nine Baby/oni/b inches 
{quare, and three thick, laid in 
bitumen, mixed with ftraw, or 
reeds, to the thicknefs fome- 
times of three quarters of an 
inch, and fometimes of three 
inches, in the following order : 
firft, there is a.bed of bitumen 
mixed with reeds, three inches 
thick ; then a row of fo many 
bricks as make up the fquare 
likewife three inches thick; 
next is another bed of bitu- 
men mixed with ftraw, three 
quarters of an inch thick ; then 
a row of bricks as before ; and 
fo alternately, a bed of bitu- 
men and ftraw, and a range of 
bricks feven times more; {0 as 
to make up, in all, from the 
bafe, the height of three feet : 
then a new bed of bitumen 
mixed with reeds, three inches 
thick, being laid, the whole is 
repeated in the fame order eight 
times more, fo as to complete 
twenty-feven feet, which is the 
height of the firft tower. The 
next five towers are raifed in 
the fame manner. The ftruc- 
ture fo far, being one hundred 
and fixty-two feet high, or two 
thirds of the whole, was built 
by Nimrod s but it was after- 


ginal 


wards continued by Ninus Be- 
Jus, upon a fecond and different 
defign ; which was, that of a 
tower, exa€tly round, in form 
of a cone, or round pyramid, 
of the fame dimenfions with the 
former, divided likewife into 
nine towers, gradually dimi- 
nifhing in the above-mentioned 
proportions ; of which, the laf 
and higheft would bea cylinder, 
or round tower, twenty-feven 
feet in diameter, and as fhany 
in height. In purfuance of this 
fecond defign,two round towers 
were built on the fixth fquare 
tower; the fecond of which 
round towers (the diameter of 
whofe bafe is fifty-four feet, or 
eighth of the whole) has a tem- 
ple practifed, or contrived in its 
folidity, along wjth the execu- 
tion ; which temple is likewife 
round twenty-feven feet diame- 
ter, and the fame in height ; 
with an entry, or door, made in 
the [weft] fide towards Baby- 
/on, nine feet fquare, and thir- 
teen and half long, and a round 
opening, or, as it were, a win- 
dow in the top, nine feet dia- 
meter; the floor, both of the 
temple.and entry, being plain, 
the fides perpendicular, and the 
roof arched ; the arching being 
contrived in the uppermoft 
third part of the height. This 
was built by Nixus Belus, whe 
died before it was finifhed,when 
the ftructure was raifed to the 
height of two hundred and fix- 
teen feet, or juft eight ninth 
parts of the whole : and though 
it wanted only one ninth part, 
which was the lait and {malleft 

o! 
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of all, the completing of it was 
never afterwards thought on 
more by any of his fucceffors : 
fo that it ended with a round 
_ flat, of fifty-four feet diameter, 
with the aforefaid window of 
the temple in the middle, and 
ftill continues fo. And this 
tower, as well as the temple, 
has ferved as a model, ever 
fince, for all nations to imitate ; 
efpecially the temple,which has 
conftantly been |'ollowed by 
thofe of all religions, who have 
always built their temples 
\round, with an overture at the 
top, except the Goths, who in- 
troduced the figure of Noah’s 
ark in their churches : though, 
as to the overture or window, 
it is a difficult queftion among 
architeéts, whether it was de 
figned, or happened by the 
tower being left unfinifhed, and 
wanting the laft ninth part; 
which, according to the origi- 
nal defign, was to terminate 
dt; and if fo, would have 
ftopped, or covered that over- 
ture. It is commonly faid to 
have been defigned fo: and 
Mofes feems to have been of that 
mind, when, giving an account 
of what followed upon the con- 
fufion of Babel, he fays, the 
further building of the city was 
given over; but is filent as to 
the tower ; becaufe perhaps he 
seckoned it had .been com, 
pleted. Yet, it is certain from 
the knowlege of the. defign, 
that it never was completed, 
and that the overture happen- 


(67) Wid. p. 18. 
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ferved : befides, there are fome 
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temples of the fame times to be WWJ 


feen in and about the ruins of 
Babylon; particularly that of 
Ninus Affur, done by his wife 
Semiramis, where there is no 
fuch thing ; which makes it 
more probable that it was not 
defigned : though the greateft 
part of the Babylonian temples 
of thofe times, we fee, have 
it; which renders the matter 
again fomethlng doubtful. 
Before Ninus Belus began 
the before-mentioned tem. le, 
he made a fepalchre for his fa- 
ther Nimrod at the bottom of 
the tower, cut out of the rock, 
at the bottom of the little hill 
which is inclofed by the tower. 
This barying-place is-a dou- 
ble grot, confifting of two 
antegrots, one within another, 
and fix fepulchres, or fmall 
grots, in each, two on each 
inner fide (67) ; the fepulchres 
being eight feet long, fix feet 
broad, and as many high ; 
and their doors, or entries, cut 
upon the fame level, four feet 
long, three broad, and three 
feet high. Within the fepul- 
chres, on the right-hand, is 
a levee, or feat, the whole 
length of the fepulchre, three 


feet broad, and one and an 


half high, left uncut of the 
rock, for laying the dead body 
on (68). This fepulchre was 
made by hollowing a paflage 
into the tower after it was builts 


as appears by the face of 


(63) Ibid. p. 14.35. 
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Of the 
criginal of B EING in this fection to give fome'account of the 
Speech, confufion of tongues, it may be expeéted we fhould 


firft fay fomething about the origin of fpeech, one of the 
moft diftinguifhing differences between us and the animal 
creation, the great bond which holds fociety together, and _ 
the common conduit whereby the improvements of know- 
lege are conveyed from one man, and one generation, to 


another, 


the opening, which is irregular, 
and the bricks and earth brok- 
en. This overture was made 
through the brick-work and 
earth of the one, to ferve as 
an avenue, or paflage, leading 
to the entry of the other, made 
through the rock on the fame 
fide, towards Babylon (69). 
This antiquity is defaced 
fomewhat on all the four fides, 
efpecially on the north and 
weft ; where the corners and 
edges of the parts are much 
decayed, and the body of the 
bricks worn away into a cha- 
nel, or hollow, between the 
beds of bitumen: which, with 
the reeds and ftraw incorpo- 
rated with them, continue firm 
and intire; neither time, wea- 
ther, or any other accident, 
being able to make an impref- 
fion on them. ‘The people of 
the country have dug caves’in 
it to retire to; and thofe who 
~condu& paffengers from Bagh- 
dad to {ee it, break off pieces 
in one place to add to another, 
in order to make fteps and 


(69) Ibid. p. 28, 
72) thid, pb: 28, 


(70) Ibid, pr A2, 43) 444 


hand-grips, to render the 
going up and down it fafe: 
fo that the face of antiquity is 
now very much changed from 
what it was; the lowermoft 
ninth part [or tower] being in- 
tirely hid under-ground by the 
earth and ruins: in fhort, it is 
fo disfigured, that one muft be 
at a great deal of pains to find - 
out the architecture of it; 
and travellers, for want of be- 
ing properly qualified, not 
knowing what to make of it, 
have given imperfe&t and con- 
fufed accounts of it (70). As 
to the fituation of this ruin, 
which feems to be the fame 
with that already defcribed by 
Della Valle, whom he men- 
tions (71), he is very much — 
out in it; fince he places it 
twenty-feven miles to the fouth- 
weft of Baghdad, and but ° 
twenty-nine to the north-weft 
from the caftle of Corna, at the 
confluence of the Euphrates and 
the Tzgris (72); whereas Corna 
is,at leaft,one hundred and eigh- 
ty miles diftant from that city. 


(71) Ibid, p. 35¢ 
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(34t 


Ir the authority of Ad/es be conclufive, it feems not to Year of 
be denied but that fpeech was the immediate gift of Gop the flood 


to the firft man: not that we fuppofe Gon really in- 


352. 


fpired him with any diftin& or primitive language, but that Bef. Chr. 
he made him fenfible of the power with which he was in- 1996. 


dued, of forming articulate founds (O), and the ufe he 
might make of them as figns of his ideas, and then left the 
arbitrary impofition of them to Adam himfelf (P); as is 
intimated by Gon’s bringing the beafts and birds to him, 
to fee what he would call them; and whatever Adam called 
every living creature, that was the name thereof *. So that, 
excepting the firft impulfe of the Almighty, informing 
Adam of his natural power, we are inclined to think, that 


 Genef. ii. 19, 


(O) Wecannot conceive,that 
inarticulate founds were ever 
made ufe of by any nation, to 


communicate their thoughts ;. 


nor that there are any inftances 
‘thereof to be found, notwith- 
ftanding what fome travellers 
have related concerning feve- 
ral remote people. We are 
told, the Samoyedes, inhabiting 
the coafts of Siberia, and the 
icy fea, have nothing human 
about them, except their out- 
ward form; and that the un- 
certain found they utter, has 


no more the refemblance of 


ow 


fpeech, than the chattering of 
apes (73): that the natives of 


Greenland wie a found like 


beafts, fo uncouth, that no 
Dane or Dutchman could ever 
yet imitate it (74): and, that 


: the fpeech of the Hottentots 
comes nearer the gobbling of 


turkies than an human voiee ; 
though, perhaps, it may be 
intelligible among themfelves 
(75). But it may be queftion- 
ed, whether thefe authors were 
proper judges in the cafe, as 


(73) Ides, p. 94. 
(76) Al Koran, triis % 39, Ee 


(74) Ten Rhyne, p. $44. 


not being acquainted with the 
languages of thofe nations : 
and the rather, becaufe, upon 
inquiry, we are credibly in- 
formed, that the language of 
thefe laft, though commonly 
thought ’to be the moft inarti- 
culate of all others, is not a 
defpicable one ; and that thofe 
of the Dutch fettlement at the 
Cape of Geod Hope underftand 
and fpeak it tolerably well. 

(P) Mohammed, in his Ko- 
ran, fuppofes Adam came by 
the names of things no other- 
wife than by revelation, That 


‘book pretends, that the angels, 


at the creation of man, expreff- 


ing fome contempt of him, — 


Gop taught 4dam the names 
of things, and then demanded 
of the angels, how thofe things 
were called; which they con- 
fefling to be above.their know- 
lege, Gov ordered Adam to 
name them to them; which 
he did; and the angels after- 
wards, at Go p’s command, 
paid their homage to 4dam as 
their fuperior (76). 


(75) Nicuboff, p. 188. 


Z 3 fpeech 


Bier tnt sal 


PEA Ue TE ace eee ae 


B42 The General Hiftory from the Deluge  B. I. 
Year of f{peecl was attained by gradual invention of arbitrary founds? 
the flood to denote, firft, the moft-obvious things, and after, the lefs_ 

352. obvious, as they came to be taken notice of.. That it is 
Bet. Chr. poffible Adam might attain the ufe of fpeech by this me- 
1996.  thod, we prefume none will deny ; and, if it be poflible, 
v™ we are fure it muft be the moft reafonable and probable to all 

but thofe who are for multiplying of miracles needlefly. 

We cannot therefore approve of the opinion of thofe, 
who imagine that Gop himfelf formed the body of a lan- 
guage, and then infufed it into Adam (Q). Betides, the 
much greater part of the primitive tongue, whatever that 
was, and the names of many things and operations, muft 
have been impofed feveral ages after 4dam’s creation; as 
mankind became acquainted with them, and arts and con- 
veniencies of life were invented. The birds and beafts in- 
deed, it is natural to fuppofe, Adam might immediately 
name, the kinds not being many ; but we do not think he 
went fo far as to name every fpecies of them, much lefs 

_ all the reptiles, trees, or plants; though fome of the moft 
familiar to him no doubt he did. The fifh, we prefume, 
no-body will imagine were brought to him to be named 5 
and if they had, by miracle, appeared before Adam, no 
doubt AZo/es would have mentioned it; the fifh of the fea 


(Q.) The words, which are 
generally tranflated, man be- 
came a living Soul (77), the 
Chaldee paraphrafts render it ; 
viz. the breath breathed into him 
byGon, became in man a fpeak- 
ing foul. Mok of the Jews 
fuppofe the firit tongue (which 
they all imagine was their 
own) was formed and created 
by Gop himfelf, and fo com- 
municated to Adam (78). Some 
of them think this was done 
by generally acquainting him 
with the roots and funda- 
mental parts of the tongue 
only (79)3 others, in a more 
{pecial and particular manner, 
by revealing to him the whole 


(77) Genef. ii. 7 


gontga Ennom. 1, XXis 


(78) Sepber Cozrt. 
(80) R. Fuda Hallevi, Mufcat, Epbhodeus, Sco 


extent and propriety of the 
language, even the letters, 
points, and accents (80). 

This notion, which fome 
Chriftians embraced, and par- 
ticularly Eunomius, who, be- 
caufe Go p is introduced by 
Mofes as {peaking before the 
creation, held, that there was 
in words a certain eternal and 
immutable nature, was ftrenu- 
oully oppofed by Gregory of 
Nvffa, who declared. ita filly, 
ridiculous, and blafphemous 
opinion, to imagine the great 
Gop would condefcend to turn 
grammarian, and fet himfelf 
down fubtilly to invent names 
for things (81). 


€79) R. Ff. Abravanel, 
(81) Greg. Ny ffen 


being 
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being the firft part of the creation, the dominion of which Year of 

- was given by Gop to mans. the flood 

__ Tr has however been thought by great numbers, that 352. 
the firft language was of divine formation ; and of this Bef. Chr. 
fentiment Plato himfelf feems to have been ; who fup- 1996- 
pofed, that the names of things, originally, had fome na- 
tural connection, or congruity, with the things them- 
felves ; and that the firft names muft have been juftly im- 
pofed, becaufe they were impofed by the godst (R). And 
partly from this notion, in all’ probability, arofe thofe fu- 
perftitious pretences of the holinefs of one tongue above 
the reft, as being formed by Gon. 

As we cannot fee any neceflity for fuppofing the infpi- 
ration of a language, fo neither can we imagine, that 4dam 
could attain the ufe of fpeech fo foon as is reprefented to 
us by Mo/es, without divine affiftance. We might. fup- 
pofe indecd, that mankind might of themfelves, by de- 
grees, form a perfect language ; for when men wanted 
figns to exprefs their ideas, and convey them to the un- 
derftanding of others, they could find none more fit for 
that purpofe, or which required lefs difficulty to invent, or 
labour to form, than articulate founds: but to frame a 
number of them, fufficient even for the few occafions of the- 
firft men, muft neceflarily have taken up a confiderable 
time; for which reafon, thofe who were unacquainted 
with the A4Zo/aical writings, have imagined, that men were 
at firft no better than mute animals, till at length conve- 
nience taught them the ufe of fpeech(S). Several of the 


antients 


= F 


—_———-— ——_s 


> 


s Genef. i. 26. 28. 
in Protagora. 


(R) The words of this philo- 
fopher are; ‘Ovoparos dgdo- 
TH] Eval Skas@ TAY oVToV 
Que wepuKulay (82). And af- 
ter 3 376TA TeOTa GvoUaTe, oF 
Seol heoar, 4. Sia TavTe ce- 
Sas Exe (83): 

(S) This notion Horace has 
expreffed in the following lines : 


Quum prorepferunt primis ani- 
‘malia terris, 
Mutum ae turpe pecus— 


(82) In Cratyl. p. 383, ¢4. Ser rani. 


lerm. hi. Sat. 3° Ve 99» Geo 


t PLato in Cratylo. 


Vide eundem 


Donec verba, quibus voces fens 
fufque notarent, 
Nomingque invenere (84). 


When animals crawl’d fortk 
from parent earth, 

A vile dumb herd they 
were—— 
Till words were found to utter 
what they thought, 
And names were fet on 

things.—— 


(33) Ibid. p. 425. 


igh And 


(84) Horat. _ 
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Year of antients were of opinion, that men, in the beginning of 
the flood the world, expreffed their thoughts by dumb figns, or 
352. — gefticulation only, or elfe, by confufed founds, of no figni- 
Bef. Chr. fication 3 and afterwards endeavoured at a language, by. 
1996. impofing diftin& names on things ; which was not brought, 
to any tolerable perfection, but by a long courfe of time%. 
The frft . I we confider the primitive ftate of Adam, and the 
language few things he had occafion to name, it cannot be con- 
confifted of ceived, that his language at firft was very extenfive ; for. 
frwwords were we to expunge out of our lexicons all words. intro- 
duced by the gradual invention of arts, to ferve the conve~ 
nience of life, by accurate diftinGions of the feveral {pe- 
cies of creatures, and metaphyfical conceptions about the 
operations of the mind, we fhould find the remainder con- 
tained in a very {mall compafs; fo that it muft neceflarily 
be feveral ages before a language could be completed to. 
any degree, in comparifon to our modern tongues. Sca- 
liger, agreeably to this notion, divides fpeech into three 
forts or degrees, as formed either for neceility, ufe, or de- 
light: the firft is, that imperfect fpeech, or rather, eflay 
towards fpeech, above-mentioned, ferving as the means of - 
neceffary intercourfe between man and man. The fecond 
was fomewhat more refined and polifhed, by being adapted 
- and made fit for ufe and convenience, and by applying» 
Certain dimenfions, bounds, and lineaments, to the. firtt 
rude fketch ; whence arofe acertain rule of fpeaking. The 
third fort was yet more polite, there being added to the 
former the ornament of elegance as its drefs w. 
Whether WHETHER there was more than one language be- 
more fore the flood, is a thing about which we aré perfectly in the 


fongues dark ; though it is more reafonable to fuppofe, that there 
than one ‘ 


before the . . : 
oe 4 Diopor. Src. li. p.8. Vid. Lacranr. de vero cultu, 


hx. “ ScaLicgr in poetic. 1. i, c. 4, 


And Lucretius to the fame Kind nature pow’r of framing 
purpofe: founds affords 
— ; To man; and then convye- 
Mt varios lingua fonitds na- nience taught us words. 


tura fubegit Creech, 


Mittere, &P utiltas exprefit The Iatter alfo ridicules 
momina rerum (85), thofe who fuppofe fpeech the 
invention of one man (86), 


(85) Lwer et. de rerum natll, Vv, vers 10275 Ge (86) Lid, vw, oso, Gen 


wa 


PP Bs oyinke be OEP of Abrahams: 


was but one, in which it is poflible there might be fome 


3455 
* Year of 


difference in diale&t, but none confiderable: for the few the flood 


ages between the creation and the flood, and the long lives 
of the antediluvians, would effectually prevent any great 
alteration. However that be, it is probable only one lan- 
guage, and that the primitive, was preferved by Noah, or, 
at leaft, was {poken by his defcendents, till the confufion 
of tongues at. Babel (T). 

Ir may be expe&ted, that we fhould here enter into a 
formal inquiry concerning the primitive tongue, and en- 
deavour to determine what particular language it was that 
the firft progenitors of mankind fpoke. But as this is an 
inquiry rather of curiofity than ufe, and we cannot be 
Certain whether that language, whatever it was, be now in 
being * ; the moft we can do will be to fhew the vanity of 
the pretenfions of thofe languages which have laid claim ta 
this honour, as a great number have done, each nation be- 
ing fond of it, as an undeniable evidence of their own an- 


tiquity (U) : though they generally argue ina circle, and. 


urge their antiquity as a proof of the former. 


* Vid. Grort. in Genef,. xi. 


C7a16.8. ip. 59, 60: 


(T) Suppofing there were 
more tongues than one before 
the flood, and that Noa/ and his 
three fons could fpeak them all, 
it is moft reafonable to believe, 
that they taught but one com- 
mon tongue to their children, 
who propagated the fame a- 
mong their defcendents: fo that 
the reft expiring with thofe firftt 
patriarchs, there remained but 
one language amongft mankind 
at the building of Babel. 

_ (U) Pfammetichus, a king of 
Egypt, appears to have been of 
this opinion: for, wanting to 

_ know who were the moft an- 

tient people in the world, after 

feveral fruitlefs experiments, he 
at laft hit on the following ex- 

edient: he took two infants 
newly born, and gave them to 


a thepherd to be brought up, 


BESIDES 


1. & Cruver. Germ. antiq. 


commanding him not to fuffer 
any perfon to {peak a word in 
their hearing, but to nurfe 
them in a folitary cottage, by 
bringing them goats to fuck; 
tillthey could take other food. 
Pfammetichus’s intention herein 


was, to find out what word the 


children would firft utter, when 
they began to articulate ; ima~ 
gining, as others have fince 
done, that they would natu- 
rally {peak the primitive lan- 
guage, if not taught otherwife, 
At two years end, as the fhep- 
herd, one day, entered the cot- 
tage, he had no fooner opened 
the door, than the children ran 
to him, and, holding out their 
hands, cried beccos. Of this the 
fhepherd at firft took no notice ; 
but afterwards obferying they 
frequently repeated this word 

at 


35°25 

ef. Chr: 
1996. 

i ad 


Inquiry 
concerning 
the primi- 
tive 
tongues. 


: : , ’ j ios 
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Year of | Besrpes thofe kindred languages we commonly call 
the flood the oriental tongues, the Armenian, the Celtic, the Coptic, 
352. the Greek, the Teutonic, and the Chinefe, have afpired at 
Bef. Chr. the preference, in this refpect. The Armenian, Celtic, and 
1996- Coptic, have little evidence to produce, befides the anti- 
quity of their na ions ; though the former infift. that as 
the ark refted in their country, and Noah and his children 
muft have continued there for fome time, before the lower 
and marfhy country of Chaldea could be fit to receive them, 
‘itis therefore reafonable to fuppofe, they left their language 
there. The Greek fome writers have fanfied to be the moft 
antient, becaufe of its great extent and copioufnefs ¥. “The 
Teutonic, or that dialeét-of it which is fpoken in Lower 
Germany and Brabant, has found a ftrenuous patron 7, 
who has endeavoured to derive even the Hebrew itfelf 
from that tongue. And the pretenfions of the Chinefe 
have been fupported *, not only from the great antiquity of 
that nation, their early acquaintance with arts and fciences, 
and their having preferved themfelves, fo many ages, from 
any confiderable mixture or intercourfe with other nations ; 
but alfo from the nature and fingularity of the tongue it- 
felf, which confifts of few words, all monofyllables ; is 
moft fimple in its conftru€tion, having no variety of de- 
clenfions, conjugations, or grammatical rules; and fo 
modeft, that, it is faid, they have no character to exprefs 
thofe parts which we induftrioufly conceal >: all which are 
conceived to be ftrong marks of its being the firft language 


Several 
languages 
claim this 
honour. 


¥Y Eutycu. annal. p. so. 
origin, Antverp. 
tive language. 
ct. 


at his coming in, he acquainted 
the king with it, and, by his 
order,brought the children into 
his prefence. P/ammetichus,hav- 
ing himfelf heard them pro- 
nounce the fame word, inquired 
whether any nation made ufe of 
it ; and finding the Phrygians 
called bread by that name, he 
and his fubjects allowed this to 
bea proof, that the Phrygians 


(87) Herodor. Exterp. in inétios 
(88) In mubes, f+ 149, 150. 


z Gororius BEcanus, in 


2 Vid. Wess’s eflay towards the primi- 
> Semepo rel. de la Cina, part i. 


were the more antient people. 
Herodotus remarks, that the 
Greeks, among other ridiculous 
things, reported, that thefé 
children were brought up by 
women whofe tongues had been 
cut out by the king’s order for 
that purpofe (87). The /cho- 
hiaft of Ariftophanes (88) tells 
the fame ftory of another kin 
of Egypt, named Sefonchofis, 


Vid. Suidam in voce Baxnoosayvye 


of 
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of mankind ; befides the prefumption, formerly mentioned, Year of 
of Noah’s being the founder of the Chine/e nation ¢. the flood 
_ As to the oriental languages, though they have each of _ 352. 
their partifans, yet the generality of eaftern authors al- Bef. Chr. 
low the preference to the Syriac, or that diale& of it 1996 — 
which was fpoken in Mefopotamia, Chaldaa, and Affyria ; 
in which countries mankind made their firft fettlements 
after the flood, and where, it is prefumed, the language of 
Noah, and his fons, remained. For which reafon, the 
more judicious Arab writers acknowlege Yarab, the fon of 
Kahtan (or Ferah, the fon of Foktan), to be the firft 
whofe fpeech deviated from the Syriac to the Arabic ; and 
little regard the pretences of fome of their countrymen, 
that their language was fpoken by dam before the fall, 
and then changed into the Syriac, but reftored again, up- 
onhis repentance: that, notwithftanding, in time, it de~ 
generated again into the fame language ; and would have 
been utterly loft, had it not been preferved by the elder 
Forham, who efcaped with Noah, in the ark, and propa- 
gated it among his pofterity 4. 

Tue patrons of the Syriac tongue have, as another 
evidence of its right to the precedency, endeavoured to de- 
rive the names of perfons and places, mentioned by Ado/es, 
from that language °; and, generally, with better fucceéfs 
than fome writers will allow (X): but this argument, 


a a ni, 


ae eS 


© See before, p. 261, &c. 


carmen Tograi, & fpecim. hift. Arab. p. 38. 40. 


d Vid. Pocock. orat. pref, in 
© Vid. 


TyEopoRET. quexit. 51. in Genef. 


(X) It is faid, in particular, 
that the paronoma/ia in this paf- 
fage, fhe foall be called woman 
[WN fab) becaufe foe 
awastaken (WINID me ih} out of 
man (89), is not preferved in 
the Chaldee and Syriac tranfla- 
tions ; which, inftead of i/> and 


ifpfoah, wfe the words 2YD baal 


cand S82" SAN #¢a, or gabroand 


atto: whence fome have con- 


‘cluded,that the tranflators were 


not able to exprefs the allufion 
in the Syriac tongue (go). But 
this is a miftake; for the Syri- 


(39) Genef. ii. 23- 
A 13s 
oe Heideg, ubi fuprae 


ans, from the mafculine gabro, 
regularly form the feminine 
gharto; which word is to be 
found in their lexicons and 
grammars, though it be anti- 
quated, and therefore not made 
ule of by the tranflators. It is 
likewife objected (g1), with as 
little foundation, that Adam 
does not fignify man, nor Caix 
pofeffion, in that tongue. We 
may obferve, hereafter, that 
fome names in Mo/es are more 
happily derived from the Sy- 
riac than the Hebrew. 


(90) Vid. Heider. bift. patr. tom, i. exercit. 16 
Nicholfon.  differts philologic. de univ, totius orbis linguis, pr Ae 


though 


see 
Year of 
the flood 


Shee 
Bef. Chr. 


1996. 


The pre- 


a oe 


N 


The General Hiftory from the Deluge  B. I, 
though commonly looked upon as conclufive, yet proves 
nothing of itfelf, as will be hereafter obferved. However, 
thus much we muft, in juftice, acknowlege, that if any 
of thefe tongues, in particular, may claim to be the ori- 
ginal, or mother of the reft, it feems to be the Syriac, 
which was, probably, fpoken by all the patriarchs, from 
Noah to Abraham; that being, after the confufion, the 
tongue of the country whére they were born and lived: 
though, it muft be confeffed, it will not thence follow, 
but it was in ufe there, before the confufion. 

Bur the ‘fews are they who affert the antiquity of their 


tenfions Ff tonoue with the greateft warmth. They pretend that it 


the He- 
brew 
tongue con- 


fidered. f 


/ 


was immediately framed by Gon; that he fpake it him- 
felf; for which reafon it is called, the holy tongue: that it 
is the only language underftood by the angels, and wherein 
we can pray, and be heard, with effect’. And feveral 
Chriftian writers 8, abating thefe fuperftitious fancies of the 
Fews, have acknowleged and maintained, that the Hebrew 
tongue is the moft antient in the world; the very fame 
which was fpoken by Adam and Noah, and preferved in the 
family of Eder, who were not concerned in the building of 
Babel, nor, confequently, fhared in the punifhment in- 
flicted on thofe that were. But as we have already fhewn 
this to be a groundlefs imagination, we fhall proceed to 
confider their principal argument, and, indeed, the only 
one which deferves any confideration, drawn from the ety- 
mologies of the names in Mo/es ; fome of which that in- 
{pired writer himfelf derives from the Hebrew, and the reft 
are generally fuppofed to have been taken thence likewife. 
Ano here it cannot be denied, that feveral proper names 

of perfons and places, before the confufion of tongues, 
may be very regularly derived from the Hebrew 3 and that 
there are fome very pertinent reafons given, and allufions 
made, by the facred hiftorian, to evince their propriety, and 
the relation they have to the perfon or place defigned by 
them: and this is the moft, that can be allowed. For 
though all the names in general, mentioned by Mo/es be- 
fore the divifion, may, poflibly, be formed from fome He- 
brew root or other ; yet much the greater part of them. 


¥ Vid. Buxrorr. de ling. Hebr. orig. & Curysost, 
homil. xxx. in Genef. xi. Aucust. de civit. Dei, 1. xvii. c. 11, 
Oricen, .in Numer. hom. xi. H1zron. comment. in Sophon. 
Vid. etiam Sevven. de fynedriis vet. Hebreor. 1. ii.c.9. Bo- 
cuarT, phaleg. lL. i. c.15. Hezpec, hift. patriarch. tom. i. 

exerc. 16. & alios pane innumeros, 
feem 


ey veal 


“ 
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feem to be infignificant, at leaft to have no congruity Year of 
with the fubje&t : nor can it be expected they fhould, un- the flood 


lefs we either-imagine all fuch names, as feem to relate to 


352. 


a future part of a perfon’s life, were given by the fpirit of Bef, Chr, 


prophecy ; or elfe allow them to be impofed after the events, 
which occafioned them, happened ; and fo to be rather fur- 
names, than proper names; a conceflion which manifeftly 

weakens the argument drawn from them. 
. Txus much being premifed, it will be eafy to thew, 
that this demonftrative argument, as it is called 1, will not 
bear examination. For, 1. It is not certain, that the 
names ufed by A@o/es were the very original names them- 
felves, and not tranflated, by him, from the primitive 
tongue into Hebrew, or, at leaft, fomewhat altered, to ac- 
commodate what he wrote to the underftandings of the 
Jews. And, how inconfiftent foever fome may think this 
method with hiftorical veracity, it has been frequently prac- 
tifed by profane, as well as facred hiftorians ; as has been 
undeniably proved ™: and Ado/es himfelf has given a plain 
inftance of his approbation of fuch changes, in altering his 
“own name, which was of Egyptian original, to adapt it to 
a Hebrew etymology (H). 2. Suppofing’ the names given 
by MMofes were the true original ones, it would not be ftrange 
at all, if fome of them might, by accident, aptly admit of 
a Hebrew derivation ; fuch cafual conformities fometimes 
happening in words which are certainly known to be of 
different origins. 3. Several of thofe names are more per- 
tinently derived from fome other of the oriental tongues, 
than from the Hebrew (1): and not a few of the ss ak 
ogies 


1 ABRAVANEL. m Vid. PLaTon. in Critia. Gror. in 
Genef. xi. 1. & de veritate rel. Chrift. lib. i. Huet. in demonft, 
evang. prop. iv. c. 13. §. 4. Creric, differt. de lingua Heb. 


(H) The original name is 
Moife, or (as it is in the Coptic 
verfion) Moz/es, with the Greck 
termination ; and compofed of 
two Coptic, or old Egyptian 


- words, mov, water; and fe, to 


preferve. But Mo/es, finding the 
Hebrew verb ;~ WWD maha, to 
draw out, bore fome refem- 
blance, in found, to his name, 


and, in fignification, to the oc- 
cafion of it, writes it ;~IW 
mofbeh ; and introduces Pha- 
raoh’s daughter giving this rea- 
fon for her impofing it, becaufe 
WVFYWID mafbitihu, I drevs 
him out of the waters (1). 

(I) Thus ade/, or hebel, 
which, in Hebrew, fignifies va- 
nity, OF @ vapour, {eems a name 


(1) Exod, iis ta, 


not 


1996. 
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Year of logies which A4Zo/es himfelf gives us, are deduced without | 


theffloo amy regard, at.leaft, to the prefent rules of analogy (K): | 
52. 4. A few lucky paronomafia, or allufions, are no proof, in 

Bef. Chr. this cafe; becaufe they may happen by accident: and, in 

fa&t, fome of thofe mentioned by A4Zo/es may be exprefled 


1996. 
t———-— in other tongues, as well as the Hebrew (L). 


not very appofite to 4dam’s fe- 
cond fon ; and there Mo/es has 
given no reafon for its impofi- 
tion. But ifit be derived from 
the Syriac DN AN Vhab il, 
which anfwers to the Latiz 
name Deus dedit, it is very pro- 
per; and, accordingly, in the 
margin of a manufcript copy 
of Atby’lfaragius, we find the 
name of Ade/ interpreted in 
4rabic by that of hebat allah, 
the gift of Gon. 

The name of Babel itfelf, 
which the Hebrew text tells us 
was fo called becaufe Gop did 
there 93 balal,i. e. confound 
the language of all the earth 
(2), may, likewife, more natu- 
rally be derived from the Sy- 
viac, in which tongue da/be/ is 
to confound ; and boblo, or bobe/, 
confufion. 

(K) We thall inftance in the 
names of Noah and Abraham. 
‘The former was fo called, be- 
caufe, faid his father, }9737939° 
yenahamenu, be fhall comfort us, 
&c, (3). But if his name were 
derived from the root 793 #i- 
ham, to comfort, it fhould have 
been Nohem, or Menahem, not 
Noah, which can regularly 
come from no other verb than 
OVS muah, to reff: and the Sep- 
tuagint have, therefore, inftead 
of be /hall comfort us, rendered 
it Suavaraatt, he foall.caufe 


Tuis 


to refi, &c. which has induced 
fome learned men (4) to think 
the antient and true reading | 
was 9) yanihbenu. And Philo 
Fudeus and St. Fercm tranflate 
the name Noah, reff. 

The name of Abraham was 
changed from Abram, which 
fignifies high father, by infert- 
-ing only the letter 4, becaufe he » 
was to be made pan 38 ab 
hamon, the father of a multi- 
tude of nations (5) ; according to 
which etymon, he fhould ra- 
ther have been called Abhamon, 
or Abhbam (though we know 
fome fanfy the letter") was in- 
ferted from the word 3% raé, 
many). But the names of thefe 
two perfons, efpecially the lat- 
ter, being too famous, and well 
known in the eaft, to admit any 
confiderable change, Mo/es was 
therefore obliged to retain 
them, and give the beft etymo- 
logy he could from the Hebrew | 
tongue. We might offer a more : 
plaufible one of the name: 
Abraham, from the Arabic, 
wherein abu robam fignifies the ' 
father of a multitude, did we ' 
not confider, that it is one of | 
thofe cafual refemblances we : 
have already mentioned, and | 
moft certainly falfe. 

(L) As Adam, which name : 
is an.appellative common to all 
the fpecies, was fo called from, 


(2) Genef. xi. 9. (3) Genef. v. 29. (4) Grotius ad loc. & Lud. | 
Gapel. critits facr, | ive ty Be (5) Genef, xvil. 5. | 


adamak, 


a ee ty b> eeny . ‘ f t 

C.Il. to the Birth of Abraham. gai 
-THIs argument has been farther enforced, from the Year of 

fignificancy of the names of feveral animals in the Hebrew the flood 

tongue, which are thought to have been impofed by Adam, 352- 

becaufe of fome peculiar qualities in the animal to which Bef. Chr. 

they were given, correfpondent to their refpeGtive roots2: 1996- 

but fince the fame may be as juftly afferted of moft other 

languages, as the Hebrew, it will conclude nothing, Be- 

fides, we are much deceived, if we imagine (as has been 

yet generally fuppofed), that the verbs were really the ori- 

ginal roots of the Hebrew. tongue: on the contrary, the 

greateft part of them, at leaft, were themfelves, at firft, 

derived from nouns, though they be now, for grammatical 

convenience, confidered as the roots (M). On the whole, 

it muft be acknowleged, that no conclufive argument, for 

the antiquity of any language, can be drawn from etymo- 

logies, which ought, on all occafions, to be urged with 

great caution ; being, for the moft part, uncertain and 

precarious. 

SomE learned men, however, have endeavoured to de- Whether 
rive all languages in general from the Hebrew, which they2// other 
imagine to be the parent of all others®. That they fhould ‘ongues 
fucceed very well in finding:a great conformity between” deo 
that and the other oriental tongues, is no wonder, fince#¥¢4/7™ 
they are manifeftly {prung from one common original ;*”f a 
though it be difficult, if not impoffible, to diftinguifh the "* 
mother from the daughters, That they have alfo given to- 
lerable fatisfaGtion in deducing, from the fame tongue, fe- 
veral words, not only in the Greeé and Latin, but in fome 
other European languages, is not matter of much furprize, 
confidering the great intercourfe feveral nations of our 
continent had with the Phanicians, whofe mother-tongue 
was the Hebrew : but when thefe writers venture out of 


2 Vid. Bocuart. hierozoic. & Herpec. hift. patr. tom. i. ° 
exerc. 16. fect. 16, ° Vid. Heipec. ibid. fect. 18. 


adamab, the earth; fothe La- manifeftly derived from, and 


tins called man homo; which the 
beft etymologifts derive from 
humus, the ground (6). Yet we 
cannot think any body ever 
dreamed, from hence, that the 
Latin was the primitive tongue. 

(M) Many examples might 
be given of the verb’s being 


(6) Vid, Voffii etymol, ling, Lat, 


4 


pofterior to, the noun, in all 
the oriental tongues; fo, in 
Englifh, dog, duck, &c. were 
certainly firft impofed as names, 
and afterwards ufed as verbs, to 
exprefs a€tions proper to thofe 
creatures. 


their 


352° 


Year of their depth, and pretend to deduce the more remote lan- 
the flood guages from the fame fountain, they only fhew their ig-. 


352- 


Bef. Chr. 


norance, and make themfelves ridiculous to all who have 
but a moderate skill in thofe tongues: for a proof of which, 


1996. we could produce a multitude of examples from a cele- 
UAWY brated and laborious work of that kind P. As to the pecu- 


The con- 
fafion of 


tongues. 


How ef- 
fected, 


liar excellencies found in the Hebrew tongue, by fome of 
its patrons, and which they imagine to be an additional 
proof of the juftnefs of its pretenfions, we may fay fome- 
thing hereafter, when we come to give an account of this 
language. 

Ir the Hebrew tongue, therefore, cannot make good 
its claim, we may, without taking the pains to refute what 
has been faid in favour of the other pretenders, conclude, 
that the primitive language was intirely loft at Babel; at 
leaft, that no one can tell now where it was preferved, 
which is much the fame thing. 

THE fpeaking one common language (though it might 
be of advantage to mankind in other refpeéts, yet) being 
the great obftacle to that divifion of them into diftiné na~ 
tions, which Gop had, for moft wife purpofes, refolved 
on 9, he thought fit to break this bond which heldithem 
fo ftri€tly together, and confound their language, \:.. they 
fhould not underftand one another’s fpeech; the natural 
confequence of which was, that they were ‘cattered abroad 
upon the face of all the earth '.. This event is mentioned 
by profane hiftorians, who write, that mankind ufed one 
and the fame language till the overthrow of the tower of 
Babylon ; at which time, a multiplicity of tongues was 
introduced by the gods ; whereupon wars enfued, and thofe 
whofe fpeech happened to be intelligible to each other, 
joined company, and feized fuch countries as they chanced 
to light upon s, 

As to the degree of this Babyloni/b confufion, and the 
manner wherein it was effected, there is great diverfity of 
fentiments. Several learned men, prepoflefled with an 
opinion, that all the different idioms, now in the world, did 
at firft arife from one original language, to which they may 
be reduced; and that the variety which we find among 
them is no more than muft naturally have happened in fo 
Tong a courfe of time, fuppofing a bare feparation of the 


P Tuomasint glofiar. univerfal. Heb. 2 Genef. xi. 6. 
* Ibid. ver. 7, 8, * ABYDENus apud Eufeb. de prep. ev. 
lix.c. 14. Sipyzta & Hestizus, apud eund. ib. c. 15. & 
apud Jofeph. ant. Li. c. 4. © STIERNHIELMIUS prefat. in 
evang. Ulfile, p. 4. 
builders 
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leg OS 1 to the Birth of Abraham. 353 
builders of Babel ', have been iuduced to believe, that there Year of 
Were no new languages formed at the confufion, but that flood B52 
the moft that was done, was only to fet thofe builders at Bef. Chr, 
variance, by creating a mifunderftanding among them(N). 1999. 
This fome think to have been effected without any imme- 
diate influence on their language 4, which feems contrary 
to the words and obvious intent of the facred hiftorian - 
others have imagined it brought about by a temporary con- 
fufion of their fpeech, or, rather, of their apprehenfions, 
caufing them, while they continued together, though they 
fpake the fame language, yet to underftand the words dif- 
ferently. A third opinion is, that a variety of inflexions 
was introduced, and, perhaps, fome new words, which 
difturbed and perverted the former manner of expreffion - 
and this might occafion different diale&ts, yet could not 
create new languages*. But none of thefe explications 
feem fully to anfwer the apparent defign of Mofes, which 
was, not only to inform us how mankind were at firft di- 
fperfed, and broken into fo many different nations; but to 
account for the diverfity of their languages; a thing very 
difficult, if not impofible, to do, without having recourfe 
to fom extraordinary interpofition of the divine power. 


© Vid. Heripec. ubi fup. exerc. 21. fe&. 21° « Creric. 
comment. in loc..Vid. pere Simon, hift. crit. du vieux teft. 1. i. 
c.14. © Judeiapud J. C. Scauicer. exercit. in Cardan. 
259. fect. 1. * Is. Casaus. diatribe de ling. Heb, Vid. M. 
Casaus. de quatuor ling. p. 17, & {ub initio. 


(N) To fupport this opinion, 
it is faid, that the Hebrew word 


FTW fapeth, lip, which we 


render /anguage, and /peech (7), 
rather fignifies agreement, or 
unanimity; and is equivalent to 
WIND p/e chdad, i.e. one 
mouth (8),which is jaftly tranf- 
lated, with one accord. But 
this latter is an adverbial ex- 
preffion, which the other is 
not: nor does it follow, that 
one ip muft import the fame 
thing as one month; the only 
pafflage that has been produced 
as an inftance of its being ufed 


(7) Genef. xi. 1, 6, 7. 
xix, 18. 
(10) Pfal. lv, 10, 

Vou. I. 


(8) Foo. ix. 2. 1 Kings xxii. 13. 
(10) See Dr. Wotton’s difc, on the confufion of langnages, p. \9- 
(12) Genef. xi. 1, 


in that fenfe (9), being far 
from proving any fuch thing 
(10)... Another text has been 
alleged, which feems to favour 
this interpretation much more: 
it is where David, praying a- 
gainft his enemies, begs of 
Gop to divide their tongues 
(11), that is,to fet them at va- 
riance. But this cannot be 
Mo/es’s meaning here; becaufe 
he immediately explains what 
he means by owe /ip, by adding, 
and of one fpeech, or more li- 
terally, of the fame words (12). 


(9) Tifa. 


Aa For 
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Year of For though time, intercourfe with foreign nations, com- 
flood 352. merce, the invention and improvement of arts and {ci- 
Bef. Chr. ences, and the difference of climates (O), caufe very con- 

1996. fiderable alterations in languages ; yet the utmoft effe@ we 


can imagine them to have, will not come up to the que- 
ftion ¥. We cannot conceive a language can thereby be fo 


much disfigured, that all the general marks and character= 


iftics fhould difappear. It is not eafy to apprehend how all 
the words of a language fhould. be intirely changed for 
others ; nor is there any one inftance to be given of any 
fuch total change: but it is next to impoffible to conceive, 
that fo great a diverfity, as we find in the frame and contfti- 
tution of languages, wherein the grand and effential dif- 
ferences between them confift, rather than in the words 
which compofe them (as may be obferved in the accounts 


y See Dr. Worron’s dif. concerning the conf. of languages, — 
Dr. Brerr’s eflay on the conf. of lang. p. 62, &c. 


P57- 


(O) It has been thought, by 
feveral, that the air or climate 
of fome countries difpofes the 
inhabitants toa peculiar pro- 
nunciation, and renders them 
unapt for the uttering certain 
founds, or letters: whence, as 
they imagine, it comes to pafs, 
that fome languages are fo full 
of gutturals, or of confonants ; 
while others have fcarce any of 
the former, and comparatively 
few of the latter: that the Z£- 
phraimites could not pronounce 
the letter Shiz (13); and that 
the Chine/e find fo much diffi- 
culty in the letter r, and the 4- 
rabs in p, &c. But we are far 
from being fatisfied, that this 
difference is caufed by any qua- 
lity of the climate: on the con- 
trary, itis much more reafon- 
able to believe, that fuch varie- 
ties, in tongues and dialeéts, are 
perfectly cafual, no one lan- 
guage comprehending all the 
feveral founds, fome making 


greater ufe of one found, and 
fome of another: and that a 
man accuftomed from his in- 
fancy, for that reafon, and no 
other, to a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, muft-needs find it hard to 
imitate even the eafieft, and 
feemingly moft natural found, 
that is not agreeable thereto. 
Khus the Hurons in America, 
who have no Jabials at all in 
their language, and therefore, 
when they fpeak, have no oc 


cafion ever to fhut their lips 


(14),would not foon be brought 
to pronounce any one letter of 
that organ. Yet experience 
fhews us, how readily and per- 
feétly a child, whofe organs are 
free, and not ftiffened by long 
habitude to a peculiar utter- 
ance, learns to’ form ftrange 
founds, which a grown perfon 
is not, perhaps, able to do, 
with the utmoft pains and ap- 
plication. ; 


(13) Fudg. xii, 6. (14) Reland, differt, de ling. Americanis, p 219. 


i 


we 


| 


x 
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we fhall hereafter give of the feveral languages of whichwe Year of 
have any knowlege), could ever have been occafioned by flood 352. 
the caufes affigned above. The prefent diverfity of tongues Bef. Chr. 


in the world is prodigious * ; and, confidering the time that 
“has elapfed fince the building of Babel, and the alterations 
made in fome known languages in the courfe of one, twoy 
and three thoufand years (which alterations we conftantly 
find greater or lefs, in proportion to the intercourfe the na- 
tion has had with foreigners), and confidering that there are 
many tongues, which, when compared with others, have 
not the leaft affinity ; fo that a man muft be the greateft 
*vifionary in the world, to imagine them the offspring of the 


fame parent ; it feems to us, that the variety of idioms, 


now {poken, can be no way poflibly accounted for, without 
either approving the preadamite fyftem, or allowing a 
formation of new languages at Babels. A very learned 
man, who warmly efpoufes the notion of deducing all lan- 
guages from one, is yet fo fenfible, that exceptions muft be 
made, that he himfelf excludes the languages of America, 
and of the Indian iflands, out of the number ; adding, that 
fome have thence rafhly imagined, that the men who {peak 


_ thofe tongues are of a diftin&t fpecies, and not the defcend- 


ents of 4damb: which conceffion is enough to over- 
throw the hypothefis he would maintain. 

ANOTHER argument againft the formation of new lan- 
guages at Babe], which has been thought to be of fome 
weight, is, that if fuch a divifion of tongues be under- 
ftood, no good reafon can be given why thofe colonies 
which fpoke languages that were near akin, were not re- 
moved to the greateft diftances; and thofe whofe languages 
were intirely different, placed next oneanother*. Too this 
it may eafily be anfwered, that there is no neceflity of 
fuppofing every family had a diftinct language, or that the 
feveral diale€&ts of the mother-tongues were formed at the 
confufion. The difperfion might at firft be effected with- 
out fuch an abfolute feparation of families derived from the 
fame ftock: mankind was.not then fo numerous, but that 
it would be fufficient to cut off the communication between 
the three great branches and their. prime families, by the 


~ introduétion of new tongues, which, alone, we contend, 


was the work of Gop ; for diale&ts, we allow, might, gad 
neceflarily would, be formed by time. 


2 Vid. Carvin. in Genef. ix.1, 2. 2 Vid. Dr. WorTow, 
ubifup. p. 36. Dr. Brett, ubifup. & Diop. Sic. Li. p. 8. 
> STigRNHiELM. ubifup. © RELAND. apud Wotton, ubi fup. 
p. 61. See alfo Srituine. orig. facr. 1. iti, c. 5. fect. 3. 


1996. 
Net 


# ip 
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Yearof Upon the whole, we think we may reafonably con- 
flood 352. clude, with a very learned perfon, whofe fentiments on 
Bef. Chr. this head we intirely approve, that, upon the confufion of 
1996. Babel, there were new languages framed ; which languages 
have been the roots and originals from which the feveral 
diale€ts that are, or have been, or will be fpoken, as long 
as this earth fhall laft (P), have arifen, and to which they 
may, with eafe, be reduced ¢. P 
In what manner thefe new languages were formed, is a 
queftion hard to be determined. It feems by the Mo/aical 
account, which is fo folemn, and reprefents Gop as come- © 
ing down in perfon to view the work of thefe builders °, 
that it was the immediate a& of Gop; and fome have 
thence concluded, that he effeCted it by inducing an obli- 
vion of their former tongue, and inftantaneoufly infufing 
others into their minds, according to their feveral nations *. 
The Fews imagine this was done by the miniftry of angels, 
feventy of whom defcended with Gop, and were each of 
them fet over a nation, to which they taught a peculiar 
language ; but J/rael fell to the lot of his own inheritance, 
the Lorn’s portion being his people&: and therefore, they 
fay, they retained the primitive tongue». Others have 
fuppofed, that Gon did no more than caufe them to forget 
their firft language, leaving them to form new ones as they ~ 
- could‘: but this muft have taken up fome time, and could 
not anfwer the immediate occafions of mankind. As it 
would be to little purpofe to inquire fo curioufly into this 
matter, as fome have done*, the beft we can do is to 
conclude, that it was effected inftantly, in a way and man- 
ner of which we can give no account!. 
ie ar would be of as little ufe to colle& the feveral opinions, 
Les ae relation to the number of languages formed at Babel : 
542g we may as well allow the number ot feventy, juft men- 
Sormed at +i q Psst 
Babel, and tioned as any other. We only know from Mofes, that 


Bho sois the Canaanitifh or Hebrew, the Syriac, and Egyptian lan- 
quence of ‘ 

the confy- 4% Worron, ubifup. p.29. © Genef. xi. 5, &e. f Pre 
fron. RERIus in Genef. lib. xvi. dif. Pp: 9. 


R & Deut. xxxii. g. 
ELIezer Pinks. c. 24. SHALsSHEL. HaKKaB. Pp: 9, &c. 


' Vid. Heipec. hift. patr. tom. i. exerc. 21. fe&. 19. * Vid. 


Bextor, differt. de ling. Hebr. confufione, & plurium ling. 
origine. 1 Mercer. in hoc. 


(P) Perhaps we fhould ex- 
cept thofe languages, which, 
jt 18 faid, have been invented 
and made by 5 ypyal agree- 


ment ; fuch as the Chinefe, and 
that of the yacas of Peru; of 
which more in a proper place. 


guage, 


-each other. 


. io se bh oe <-¢| , 
ae Lr 
4 


QU: to the Birth of Abraham, 
guages were formed fo foon as the time of Facob™, Tt is 
moft probable, that the languages of thé chief families were flood 352. 
fundamentally different from each other ; and that the fub- Bef. Chr, 
languages, or diale&ts, within each branch, for the fake of 1996. 
immediate intercourfe, had a mutual affinity, fome more, WAY 
fome lefs, according as they fettled near or farther from 

And this was fufficient to bring about the 
defigns of Gop to divide mankind into diftin@ focieties, 
kingdoms, and commonwealths ; and thereby to occafion 
the making of wholfome laws, the keeping of ftri& dif- 
cipline, the encouragement of labour and induftry, of li- 
beral arts, and all focial Virtues, and the fuppreffion of 
fuch vices as ‘weaken government, and introduce a cor- 
ruption of morals : all which opened a new fcene of pro- 
vidence, with a furprifing variety of wifdom, in the go- 
vernment of the world 2, 
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Year of 


SECT. VL 


Of the difperfion of mankind, and the planting of 
nations in the two firft general migrations. 


Oming now to fpeak of the difperfion of mankin 

which was the confequence of 
tongues we confidered in the lait {eG} 
to premife fomething, as to the time, 
cumftances of that event. . 

HE primitive fathers diftinguith between the divifi 
of the earth, and the difperfion of mankind, and make ent from 
them two different tranfactions. They fuppofe that Noah, the divi- 
to whom the earth was well known before the flood, as ftom in the 
proprietor of the whole world, divided it among his three 44ys of Pe- 
fons (A) before any of their pofterity removed to SAj- leg. 


naar ; 


d, Of the di- 
that confufion of /perfion. 
on; we beg leave 

order, and other cir- 


on Not differ- 


™ Vid. Genef. xxxi. 47, xlii, 


body of divinity, p. 332. 


(A) The opinion of Epipha- 
mius (1), on this occafion, is 
very fingular. He maintained, 
that they caft lots for their 
fhares in the city of Rhinoco- 
rura,or Rhinocolura, in the con- 


(1) In ancorat, ¢, 1 14, beref. 66, feF, 83, 


XXVil, [2 


n See STACKHOUSE’s 


ee 


fines of Egypt and Palatine. 
He feems to have been led into 
this notion by the Septuagint 
tranflation, where the words 
YD 9 ahal mizraim(2) 
Which fignify the torrent of Ee 


Syncell. pias. b. 
Aa3 


(2) Ya 


Sypt, 
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1996. 
Lay 


The time 


“a } ‘f =, Uy 


re 


The General Hiftory from the Deluge B. 1. 
naar (B) ; from whence they were afterwards difperfed, to 
tase pofleffion of their refpective fhares *, “This Neachical 
divifion, as groundlefs as it is, was fo firmly believed, that 
one author condemns the contrary opinion as heretical >. 


Salianus¢, 


according to this diftinétion of the fathers, © 


makes the difperfion happen about the middle of Peleg’s 
life, though he places the divifion in his firft year. 


OvrHER writers have fuppofed a double 


one at the birth of Peleg, and the other of the builders of 
Babel ; and an hiftorian, of fome antiquity, feems to have 
imagined, that mankind increafed fo very faft, that they had » 
peopled feveral countries and iflands, and built feveral _ 
towns, before they laid the foundation of Babel; abfurdly — 
bringing them together again at that place, on purpofe to 
be difperfed a fecond time, according to the Noachical par- 


tition ©. 


But the more received opinionf, and the moft 


agreeable to Scripture, is, that the divifion of the earth, in 
the days of Peleg, and the difperfion of mankind at Babel, 
were one and the fame tranfaction. 


THERE isa great difagreement among authors, in fet=_ 


of the di-  tling the precife time of this event. Some, in order to re- 


Sper fion 
fixed. 


concile the facred hiftory with the profane, or led by fome . 


fancies of their own, hold a difperfion or plantation of coun- 


2 Vid. Herpec. hift. patr. tom. i. exerc. 22. feét.g. |» Pxt- 


LASTRIUS Brixienf. heref. xi. 8. 
HEIM, hift. ecclef. col. 292, 293. 
clef. 1.1. Vid. Hornium in eundem. 


¢ Annal.ecclef. 4 Span- 
€ Sutpic. Sever, hift. ec- 
£ Vid. Usser. PETAV. 


CoccetuM, Nara. ALEX. &c. 


gypt, are rendered Rhizocolura, 
exprefling (as Ferom obferves) 
not fo much the words of Seri- 
\pture, as the fenfe of the words. 
Whence he concluded Rdinoco- 
Jura was in Hebrew called Na- 
bal, which he interprets a dot ; 
as if that city had taken its 
name from Noah’s dividing the 
earth by lot among his fonsat 
that place. But he is miftaken 
in the fignification of that word, 
asa learned man has fhewn(3). 

(B) What gave occafion, 
chiefly, to this notion, was alfo 


(3) Heideg. bift. patr, tom. i, exercs 22. fe. 10. 


a wrong underftanding of thes 
Hebrew text (4), which the 
Septuagint, inftead of lef we be 
difperfed, have rendered before 
we be difperfed: from whence 
the fathers imagined, that Noah 
not only gave orders to the fa- 


milies, fprung from him, to fe- 


parate ; but aétually gave to 
each of them a certain portion 
of the earth; and that, before 


“ 


they obeyed his commands,they . 


undertook to build the tower of 
Babel, as a monument of their 
having once dwelt together. 
(4) Genef. xiv 4. 


tries 


- 


difperfion, 
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tries even before the birth of Peleg. Sir ‘fohn Mar/ham is Year of 
of this number : he, to reconcile the Hebrew and Egyptian flood 352. 
chronologies, will have Adenes to have been the fame with Bef. Chr. 
Ham, who, in the earlieft times after the deluge, travelled, 1996. 
as he fuppofes, into Egypt, fettled there with his children, —“w=— 
and was the firft king of that country 8. Others place the 
difperfion of Babel towards the end of Peleg’s life. The 


' ews place it in his laft year ®; wherein they are followed 
Pp y yi 


‘next inquire into the number of mankind then in the worl 


by St. Ferom, and feveral of the Chriftian chronologers. 
Others fix it at various periods towards the middle of his 
agei: Petau, about his 52d year; Cumberland, about his 

gth year © ; Salianus and Kircher ! in the year of the flood 
275 :but the learned U/ber, whom we choofe to follow, re- 
fers it to the time of Pe/eg’s birth; that is, to the year of 
the flood ror, according to the Hebrew account ™. For if 
by the days of Peleg are to be underftood the whole life of 
the man, or the middle, or the latter end of it, then Peleg 
will have nothing peculiar to deferve the name; becaufe, 
in that fenfe, the divifion happened zm the days of all his 
progenitors, and even of Noah himfelf: therefore it muft 
have been peculiar to Peleg alone, of all the family of Eder 
or Shem, to be born juft at the very time of the divifion or 
difperfion of Babel; from whence, with very good reafon, 
he had that name given him by his father ?. 

On the other hand, we fhall find, without abandoning the 
Hebrew chronology, a fuffisient number of people at the 
birth of Peleg for the planting of nations. For neither does 
the Scripture fuppofe, as Perizonius well obferves, multi- 
tudes in being at that time; nor did the nature of the tranf- 
action require it ; the firft plantations being made with only 


a few, and thofe fmall families, which removed no farther 


than the countries in the neighbourhood of Shinaar °. 


Havine fettled the time of the difperfion of Babel, let us Of *¢ 
d, umber of 


mankind 


Some authors, imagining that a greater part of the earth was ‘pi 
at the di- 


planted in this firft difperfion, than we are obliged, either 


_ by Scripture or reafon, to believe, have endeavoured to fwel| Persian 


their calculations as much as ever they can; and feveral, 
as if the whole earth was to be peopled at once; whilft | 


_& Marsu. canon. chron. fecul. 1. p. 23. 4h R. Davin 
Ganz. ad ann. 1996. Seper Oram Rassa in ipfo initio. 
SuHatsHeL. HakKaB. Pp. 7- 1 Cornev. a Lapipe, 
TorNieLLus, ABU’LFARAG. Pp. II. k Orig. gent. ant. 
p- 150. 1 See his turris Babel, cap. 8.p. 20. . ™ Usu. 
chron. facr. p. 1. cap. 5. » Vid. Perizon. orig. Babylon. 
cap. 14. p. 314, ° Vid. eund. ib. p, 309, 310. 

‘ Aa4 others 
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Year of others would reduce the numbe of mankind to a fmaller 
flood 352- fum than the occafion feems to have required: but a me- 
Bef. Chr. gium is to be obferved between thofe two extremes. 


1996. 


In this enquiry no computation can be made from the 


*| 


| 


number of perfons mentioned in Scripture as concerned in _ 


Ahiis firft difperfion which are but fifty-three, excluding 


Noah and his three fons; and if we have recourfe to the | 


number of generations, we fhall meet with lefs fatisfaction 
{till from that quarter, for they were but three at moft ; 


Eber, the father of Peleg (who could not be a leader in — 


the difperfion, becaufe it happened at his birth), being but . 


the third from Shem; there are likewife only three gene- 
rations mentioned in the line of Ham, and but two in that 
of Faphet : fo that if we were to confine our calculation 
to that ftandard, itywould fall vaftly fhort. But as there 
were certainly marly more generations procreated betweeu 
the flood and the difperfion, the time that intervened 


ought therefore to be confidered, as well as the longivity 


of thofe who lived in the firft ages after the flood. 

Tue chronologers (who have drawn this inquiry into 
their own province) have fuited their calculations accord- 
ing to their different hypothefes. Some, relying too 
much on the qrofane hiftorians, have takeh fuch a me- 
thod Jas might account for the early beginning of mo- 
narchies, and the great armies fet on foot by Ctefias and 
his followers, in the time of Nxus, whom many take to 
be Nimrod, or at leaft his fon. Uyber is of opinion, that 
in the 102d year after the flood mankind might have in- 
creafed to the number of 388, 605 males, and as many 
females. Such an extraordinary increafe he afcribes to an 
extraordinary fecundity, owing to that repeated command 
or bleffing, Increafe and multiply, and fill the earth*. A 
much fmaller number had been fufficient; fuch, per- 
haps, as the reader will find in fome of the follow- 
ing tables, exhibiting the gradual increafe of mankind 
after the flood, according to the calculations of three differ- 


* Usn. chron. facr. p.' ic. 5. p. 27. 


ent 


eS 
2 
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ent authors (C). It is to be confidered here, that each of Year of 

. the flood 352. 

Bef. Chr, 


(C) I. The calculation of fa- 


two fons of Noah is to fupply 1996. 
ther Petau (5). 


wives for the males. And be- 


ad Sis caufe the parents were long liv- 
= = <. ar = ed, and faw many geterations 
‘Se * 2% of their own offspri h 
Ss BS pring, where- 
RSS * by an exceeding great number 
8. ™ - - 8 of perfons multiplied, and were 
ae : - 64 found alive together out of one 
54 - 3 ¥ 512  ftock, therefore the whole may 
ve - - 4,096 be allowed to be caft up into 
100 - - - 32,768 one fum ; and if another fon of 
123 - - 262,144 Noah be taken in to propagate 
ro. - : 2,097;152 males, the third being referved 
169 - - 16,777,216 to furnifh wives for both, we 
192 - - 134,217,728 fhall have double the number 
215 - - 1,073,741,824 which was found by the firft 
238 - - 8,589,934,592 calculation. If we admit this 
261 - 68,719,476,735 fupputation, we may eafily ac- 
284 - 549,755,813,888 count for the number of man- 
————_ kind in the times of Ninus and 
Total  628,292,358,728  Abrabam. 


The double1,256,5 84,71 71450 


This table fhews the num- 
ber of the male defcendents of 
one only of Noa’s fons in fo 
many. years after the flood, and 
is formed on the fuppofition 
that they began to generate at 
the age of 17, and confequently 
between, that and 24 might 
each have eight fons; fo that 
the eight fons, which a fon of 
Noah might have had by the 
eighth year of the flood, might, 
by the 24th year of the flood, 
have each 8 fonsmore. Thus 
adding continually 23 to the 
number of the years of the 
flood, and multiplying the next 
preceding number of fons by 8, 
you have the number of fons 
born in each interval. By this 
{cheme one at leaft of the other 


II. Bifbop Cumberland’s cal- 


culation, 


Couples born in the 1ft 


SR vicennium after the 
ade flood ; and the couples 
S 3 which defcended from 
A> them, 
= 4 
20 - - o 2 20 
Go : - = 309 
100 - - “= 3,000 
140 - = - 30,000 
180 = - 300,000 
220 - - 3,000,000 
260 = = 30,000,000 
300 - 300,000,000 
340 - 3,000,000,000 
The fum 3,333333339 


It mutt be obferved, that this 
computation exhibits not quite 


(5) Doktrin, tempers Ir ike 64 14s 


a tenth 
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Year of the colonies increafed in proportion as they removed far- 


flood 352. ther from the centre of their migration, before they arrived 


Bef. Chr. 
1996. 


Lav a tenth part of the inhabitants 


which are {uppofed to have been 
in the world, in the 340th year 
of the flood, which is that of 
Peleg’s death, being only the 
iffue of the three fons of Noah, 
for the firftof the 17 vicennia, 
or {paces of 20 years,into which 
that period of time is divifible 
(7); and is grounded on the 


gradual fhortening of menslives’ 


recorded in Scripture, and a 
fuppofition, that the male iffue 
of thofe three brothers began 
to generate foon after they were 
2oyearsold; the bifhop main- 
taining againit Voffius, that they 
were no longer in thofe early 
ages before they came to pu- 
berty, than men now are (8). 

This calculation, like the 
former, accounts for the found- 
ing of certain kingdoms,which, 
according to the Hebrew chro- 
nology, began very early after 
the flood, 


III. Mr. Whifton’s caleula- 
tion (9). : 


x SSL Ss 

RP Re ows F 

= SS 

16 4 4 (1) 

32 9 Sm) 

64 15 as 7 

128 23 3 (4) 
256 35 2 (3 

SIZ ayn 5O TSO) 
1,024 7O 20. (7) 
2,048 95 (25 (8) 
4,096 125 3c (9) 
8,192 160 -35:--(16) 
16,384 200 49 (11) 


(7) See bis origin. gent. antig. p. 143. 154. 
(9) See bis fhort view of the chron. of the Old Teft. p. 65. 
Dr, Nicholls’s conference, p. i p. 75, 76 


at 
. SR 

ef fs Ee gp 

re. Pl gigs 

: Suc ES 

See 

32,768- 245 45 (72) 
65,536 295 5 (13) 
131,072 350 55 (14) 
262,144 410 60 (15) 
524,288 475 65 (16) 
1,048,576 545 70 (17) 
2,097,152 620 75 (18) 
4,194,374 700 80 (19) 
8,388,608 800 100 (20) 
16,777,216 1,009 200 (21) 
3315545432 1,200 300 (22 
67,108,864 1,700 400 (23) 
134,217,728 2,100 400 (24) 
268,435,456 2,500 400 (25) 
535,870,912 2,900 400 (26) 
1,073,741,824 3,302 400 (27) 
2,147,483,648 3,700 400 (28) 
45294,967,296 4,100 400 (29) 


This calculation of Mr.W2i- 
fron’s is lefs hypothetical than 
either of the former. It is now 
generally owned,that the num- 
ber of fouls upon the face of the 
whole earth, at prefent, does 
not exceed four thoufand milli- 
ons, though our author ima- 
gines it may come nearer to 
that fum than many fuppofe 
(10). Itisalfo now generally 
owned, and this from good ob- 
fervations, that mankind do 
double themfelves, at the long- 


eft,in four hundred years (11) 


which, therefore, is to be fup- 
pofed the proportion ever fince 


the prefent period of human life _ 


was fixed in the days of David. 
Mr. Whi/ton thinks it alfo evi- 


‘dent, that from the deluge till 


the days of David the lives of 


men were fix, if not feven times 


(8) Ibid. p: 147. 
(10) See 

(11) See before, pr 231, 1m note. 

as 


Cf ll 
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at the countries where they finally fettled ; for the earth Year of 
was not planted at once, but by degrees. flood 352: 
As to the order or method wherein thefe firft plantations Bef. ‘Chr 

of the earth were made, fome have imagined there was lit- 1996- - 
tle or none, but that each colony fettled where they did, by ~V~ 
ein * Of theo r 

mere chance Y, every one feizing on fuch countries as he 
der of the 


calually 54 hee 


Exerc, 22.°$. 11. tations. 


y Herpec. hift. patr. t. 1. 


as long as they have been fince 
(though much more and lefs 
than that proportion at the ear- 
lieft and lateft times of that in- 
terval): whence he concludes, 
that the period of the doubling 
of mankind from the deluge till 
the days of David, in a mean, 
muft have been, at the leaft, fix 
or feven times fhorter than that 
which has fince obtained, by 
reafon of their antient longer 
lives in that proportion (tho” 
ftill this period of doubling muft 
have been much fhorter and 
longer in the earlieft and lateft 
times of the faid interval). Upon 
thefe grounds he has compofed 
the preceding table, taking a 
feries of numbers beginning at 
eight (for fo many fouls fur- 
vived the deluge), and doubling 
-themfelves in fixty years, ata 
mean, from the flood till Da-~ 
wid, i. e. for about 1300 years 
(according to the Hebrew ac- 
count), and thenceforward to 
‘our own times in four hundred 


"years, 7. e. for about two thou- 


fand feven hundred years (12). 
On this table Mr. Whiffon 
makes an obfervation. He fays, 
«© We thereby fee, that the 
number of years, according 
to the Hebrew chronology, 
will very naturally account 
for the prefent number of 


a aA 
a 4 


a 
n 


(12) Whifton’s chron. of the Old Teft. p. 6s. 


“ee 


fouls upon the face of the 
earth, and afford as many in 
every age preceding as any 
““ authentic accounts of antient 
“ times do require. But if, in- 
ftead of one thoufand three 
hundred years, in the firft in- 
terval, we take, with the 
Septuagint, above one thou- 
fand nine hundred, this addi- 
tion of above fix hundred 
years, at a time when man- 
kind, at a mean, doubled in 
fixty years, will produce a- 
bove a thouland: times as 
many as this table, or the 
earth, for certain, does con- 
tain at prefent. So that, if 
that longer chronology were 
allowed, the earth, in all 
probability, muft have had 
many more inhabitants in 
the days of David, than it 
has in our days, contrary to 
the certain obfervations of 
the increafe of mankind, 
And the like is to be faid in 
due proportion of the Sama- 
ritan, or any other chrono- 
logy, which lengthens the 
<< {pace fince the deluge (13).” 

To his calculation we fhall 
annex his table of the ages of 
all the perfons which are men- 
tioned in, or can be collected 
from Scipture, from the flood 
to the death of David (14). 
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(13) Ibid, p. 68. 


(14) Ibid. p. 10. and the theory of the earth, pf, 2740 
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Year of cafually arrived at 2. Yet if we attentively confider the | 
flood 352. account given of this tranfaction, by the facred hiftorian, 

Bef. Chr. we fhall find nothing more foreign to his intention, thana | 

99°. precipitate and confufed diffipation : for, firft, we are told, | 
with regard tothe fons of Faphet, the eldeft branch of Noah’s 


potterity, 
7 Hest1zus Milef. apud Eufeb. prep. evang 1. ix.c. 15. 
Gen. xi, 10, 11. Shem : 2 ® z: 600 
12,13. 4rphaxad - - = - 438 
14, IS. Salah - - = = 433 
16,17. Heber - = _ = 2 464 
18, 1g. Phaleg - - = - 239 
20, 21. Reu - - - - 239 
22, 23. Serug - = = 230 
24, 25. Nahor 2 2 2 “= 148 
32. Terah : = = 2 205 
Chap. xxv. 7.§ Abraham - - - 175 
xxiil. 1. 0 Sarah - - . - 127 
xxxv. 28. § Y/aac - = 2 s apes 
xxv. 17. ( L/mael - - ® 2 137 
xlvii. 28. Facoh - < = a 147 
1. 26. TFofeph - - - ae 11oO_ 
Exod. vi, 16. ¢ Levi = - - - 137 
18. € Kohath = s = “ 133 
Fab i. ung} Hie about o z e 133 
with xlii, 16. Zod about e z b 180 
Amram - - 2 4 137 
' Segub about = - = 137 
Exod. vi. 20.< Izhbar about - = 5 137 
Pallu about - - = 137 
Fochebed about - - - I 37 
Miriam about - - - 130 
Aaron - = % = 123 
Num. xxxili. 39. } Mo/es i, me z ¥ tone 
Deut. xxxiv. 7.) Korah about - -  . 125 
Datham about - : fs 125 
Abiram about - 4 é I25 0 
Joe. xxiv. 29.5 Folbua = = ‘ ie 1rOue 
Rahab ubout = _ = 135 
Booz about - 2 a 125 
Obed about . 5 f 110 
t Sam. iy. isd Eki ae Te te POAT 98 
Fee about 3 8 5 95 
2 Sam. xix. 32. Barzillai about . = 80 
(16) Chap. Vv. 4. David i= = ~~ b 70 


(16) See Uffer. chron. facr. cy 8. and 12. and annal, a. mm, 2552, 


Mr, 
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ofterity, that by thefe were the ifles of the gentiles divided in Year of 
their lands; every one after his tongue, after their families, flood 352. 
in their nations *;in like manner MMo/es concludes the ac- Bef. Chr. 
count he gives us of the fons of Ham, the youngeft branch _ 1996. 
of Noah’s pofterity, with thefe words: Thefe are the fons 
of Ham, after their families, after their tongues, in their 
_ countries, in their nations» ; and that of the defcendents of 
_ Shem ends thus: Thefe are the fons of Shem after their fa- 
milies, after their tongues, in their lauds, after their nations ©. 
From which texts may well be inferred (as the learned 
Mede 4 has obferved), that this great divifion of the earth 
we are fpeaking of was performed orderly, and was not a 
confufed and irregular difperfion, wherein every one went 
_ whither he lifted, and feated himfelf where he liked beft ¢. 
_ WE fee a twofold order in thefe firft plantations. Firft 
they were ranged according to their nations, and then every 
_ nation was ranked after their families; fo that every na- 
tion dwelt, and had their lot by themfelves ; and in every 
_ nation the families alfo dwelt, and had their lots by them- 
felves ; for the true import of the before cited texts feems 
to be, that the land, or peculiar lot, of each family did 
_ lie within the general lot of each nation. 


—-_— 


= Genef. x. s. > Ibid. ver. 20, 
2 See his works, b. i. dife. 49. & 50. 
of the Old Tet. vol. i. p. 93. 


© Ibid. ver. 31. 
¢ WELLSs’s geog. 


Mr Whifton obferves from 


this table, that the gradual de- 


creafe of the length of mens 


lives did not ftop, nor was the 


age of man reduced to the pse- 
fent ftandard of feventy or 
eighty years, till the days of 
king David; and that the goth 
pfalm, where the lives of the 
Lraelitesfeem to be ftated, if it 
was compofed by Mo/és, as the 
title informs us, had regard 
only to the fhortening the lives 
of the murmurers in the wil- 
dernefs (17), Sy @ divine judg- 
ment (when all thofe were to 
perith in the fpace of forty 


(17) Numb. xiv. 29. 35: 
gxix, 23, 


(18) 2 Sam, xix. 35. 
(20) Whiffon's chron. of the Old Teft. p. 9. and 11. 


years, who were grown men 
at the exodus), without any re- 
{pect to the common period of 
human life at that time. Bar- 
zillai, in the days of David, is 
the firft mentioned in Scripture 
who was reckoned fo old, as 
not likely to live long at eighty 
years of age (18); and David 
himfelt is the firft who is faid 
to have died, and that i” 4 
good old age, and full ‘f days 
(19), fo foon as feventy years, 
which are the particular num- 
bers mentioned in that pfalm, 
and the ftandard of human life 
in all fucceeding ages (20). 


(19) Chron. 


THOSE 


fe 
* 
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Year of » THose who have undertaken to give an account of 
flood 352. thefe firft fettlements of the children of Noah, having 
Bef. Chr. founded their conjectures chiefly on the fimilitude ofnames, 
1996. a guide too deceitful to be trufted fo far as it has been by; 

§ ~~) fome, who, on emergencies, have ranfacked the whole; 
Ofthe fir world for names of people, countries, rivers, mountains,, 
plantation nq cities, which had but the leaft affinity with thofe of the: 
apres planters they were ata lofs to fix; others have therefore; 
earth taken the precaution to lay down fome rules * for the more: 
{ure proceeding in this inquiry, end which we may reduce: 

to two; 1. To fuffer ourfelves to be directed chiefly by’ 
Scripture, not neglecting, however, the light which may) 

be had from profane authors. 2. To feek for the original | 
plantations within a reafonable corhpafs of the earth, and | 
in an orderly difpofition ; looking for the families where : 
we find the nation, and for the nations where we find the : 
families : and thefe rules, we think, may be admitted ; but ° 

another, vz. that thofe nations whofe families are named 

by Mbfes, are chiefly to be fought for in the neighbour- 

hood of Fude@a, we conceive liable to too many excep- 

tions to deferve the name of a rule ; for it was plainly the 

defign of that hiftorian to give us an account of the origi- 

nal of all nations in the world, as far as he had knowlege 

of them, and not only of fuch as had to deal with the 

Jews, or were their neighbours. oi 

Bur, after all, this is one of thofe inquiries about which 

We ought not to be over-folicitous; for the originals of 

very few nations can be traced fo high as the difperfion of 

Babel, much the greater part being fubject to the utmoft 
uncertainty. Since the firft migrations of mankind, coun- 

tries have often changed their names, and people their coun- 
tries,without being obferved by hiftorians (D). We may 

form conjectures, and pleafe ourfelves with the plaufiblenefs. 

of our fchemes ; but who can be fure, that the principles on’ 

which they are built have any foundation? Moft of the ar-— 
guments in inquiries of this nature refult from the identity 

or fimilitude of the names of people and countries ; but, 

for aught we know, the nations we take to be very anti-_ 


" € See Mepe’s works, and Wexts’s geog. of the Old Teft.. 
ubi fup. 

(D) Quotidie aliquid in hoc gantium nomina, extinGis nomi- 
magno orbe mutatur, nova urbi-  nibus prioribus, oriuntur (21). 
um fundamenta jaciuntur, nova 


(21) Sezec. de confol. ad Albin, 
ent, 
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ent, are modern in refpect of the times next after the flood ; Year of 
and the names we fuppofe to have been retained by cities flood 352. 

froay antiquity, are of late original as well as themfelves : Bef. Chr. 
perhaps alfo many of the names of people and countries 61 QQ. 
‘Mentioned in Scripture were peculiar to the Fews, fince 

we find them no-where elfe. And it muft be obferved, 

that that nation, by having loft the remembrance of the 

greate(t part of their antiquities, are become as bad guides 

in matters of this nature as the Greeks, who began too late 

to keep records, for us to expect any great affiftance from 

them, ; 

We fhall, from thefe confiderations, be the fhorter in 
our account of this matter, which we fhall begin, as the 
migrations of the colonies did, from Shinaar; about which 
we find the branch of Shem placed, inclofedgby that of Fa- 
pbet on the north, and Ham on the fouth, And it is ob- 
fervable, that, generally fpeaking, the nations and fami- 
lies in each of thefe great divifions took their ftations ac- 
cording to feniority, the eldeft remaining neareft the centre, 
and the youngeft removing outermoft. 

SHEM may be fuppofed, for the few years he lived af- The coun- 
ter the difperfion of mankind, to have dwelt in Shinaar : tries plaz- 
his defcendents feem to have fettled from Media weftward ted by the 
to the fea-coaft of Aram, or Syria. The number of chiefs 4/<e7¢- 
of his line, concerned in the difperfion, were feven: Elam, &#s & 
Afour, Arphaxad, Lud, and Aram, the fons of Shem ; Sa- Shem. 
lah, the fon of Arphaxad ; and Eber, the fon of Salah. 

1. Exam fettled in the country of Elam, lying to the Flam, © 
fouth-eaft of Shinaar ; in the time of Daniel, Su/iana, or 
Khuzeftan, feems to have been part of it8; and before the 
Captivity it does not appear, that the Fews called Perfia 
by any other name. Llyma and Elymais are often men- 
tioned by the antients : Ptolemy, though he makes Elymais 
a province of Media, yet he places the Elymai (for which 
the maps corruptly read Eldimei) in Sufiana, near the 
fea-coaft ®, Stephanusi takes it to be a part of Affyria ; but 
Pliny *, and Fofephus ', more properly, of Per/ia, whofe in- 
habitants, this latter tells us, fprang from the Elamitesm ; 
and this feems to have been the moft eafterly bounds of the 
pofterity of Shem; for, adjoining on the eaft was Media, 
fuppofed to be pofletled by Madai, the third fon of Fa- 
phet. 


& Dan, viii. 2. h Vid. tab. 5. Afie, & Bocuarr, 
phaleg. 1. ii. c. 2. i De urb. voce KA iu. K Nat. 
hift. l.vi.c. 25, &c. Vid. Srras. 1. xvi. p. 512. 1 Antiq. 
1, xii. ¢, 13. n Tb, 1,i.¢.7. See before, p. 275. 286. 
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2. As Afbur was the fecond fon of Shem, fo we find this 
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flood 352. country, lying next to E/am’s on the weft or es Wie | 


Bef. Chr. called likewife after him Zur, and by the Greeks 


T1ay 


1996. at prefent Curde/tan, or the country of the Curds. Pezron 
UA" fuppofes he was driven out of Shinaar by Nimrod, Ham’s | 


Afhur, 


grandfon™; which, indeed, feems not improbable 5 tho’ 
it may be objected, that, if he had not fettled there origi- 
nally, he would not have found room in that part, which 
muft have been poffeffed by fome other family. However 
that be, it was 4/bur 2, and not Nimrod, who went out of 
Shinaar into Affyria, and built Nineveh, and other cities, as 
Perizonius has clearly proved that the text ought to be 
underftood, and circumftances require %. 


_ Arphaxad 3. ARPHAXAD is placed by fome in Arrapachitis, a 


Salah. 


Eber. 
Lud. 


province of Afjria, towards the north part of that coun- 
try ; but others fettle him with his family in Chaldza, 


where indeed we find his defcendents till the time of Abra- | 


ham. And could it be proved, that the Cha/dim or Chal 
deans, derive their name as well as defcent from that pa- 
triarch, as Fofephus affirms P, there would be no doubt of 
this laft being the true opinion. Some, who make but one 
and the fame perfon of drphaxad or Cainan, who is in- 
ferted between him and Salah in the Septuagint verfion, 
fuppofe him to be the founder of the monarchy of China 4. 

Wuere Salah, the fon of Arphaxad, fettled, is very 
uncertain : fome fuppofe it to have been in Suffana, or 
Khuzefian in Perfia, becaufe they find a town there for- 
merly called Sala ; but Morocco, Spain, Phrygia, Armenia, 
and Hyrcania, may claim this patriarch for their plar- 
ter upon the fame gtoand; having had each of them a 
town of the fame name; and in Colchis we find a nation 
called Sale", which feems to have the beft pretenfions to 
him of all, fince he ought to be confidered rather as the 
founder of a nation, than of a town. But as affinity of 
names weighs very little with us, except backed by fome | 
other proof, we fhall not remove him out of Chaldza, 
where we fuppofe room enough for all his defcendents in 
the right line till 4orabam; for which reafon we fettle 
Eber alfo in the fame country. 

4. We can fee no mcre reafon than Sir Walter Raleigh *, 
why Lud, Shem’s fourth fon, fhould ftraggle fo far from his 


™ Antiq. des tems retablie, p. 148. " Gen. x. 11, 
° Orig. Babylon. c. 4. P Antiq. lib. i. c.7. See before, 
p. 288, (C). 4 Vid. Boupuc. de ecclef. ante leg. 1, ii. c. 2, 
* Vid. Puin, nat. hift. h vi. ¢. 4. * Book i. c. 8. §. 15. 
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friends at Lydia, where Fofephus fixes him : befides, there 


ing Ben firft called AZaones, as all the antients agree, and 
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is ae objection againit this opinion, the Lydians hav- the flood 


352. 


Lydians from Lydus, the fons of Atys t, except we fuppofe Bef. Chr. | 


the Greeks were deceived, and that the name of AZgones 
Ceafing, they refumed their old name of Lydians, which 
often has happened. But even in that cafe we ought, per- 
haps, to confider Lydia as pofleffed by the Ludim, or pofte- 
rity of Lud, ona fecond or third remove, and to look for his 
firit fettlement nearer his brothers ; but here the very fimi= 
litude of names, which are generally, upon thefe occafions, 
ready at hand to help out at a dead lift, feems to fails us, 


1196. 
i a 


5- MEsopoTa 1a and Syria, comprehending the Aram, 


countries weftward of Affjria as far as the Mediterranean 
Sea, feem wholly (if we except Pheenicia and Paleftine) 
to have fallen to the fhare of Aram, Shem’s fifth and young- 
eft fon, whofe name is given both to the whole and the 
feveral regions thereof in Scripture. 

Wiruin, or bordering on this country of Aram, it is 
likely the four fons of Aram fettled. It is generally agreed, 
that Uz the eldeft built Damafcus, and gave name to the 
country about that city ¥, which feems to be different from 
the land of Uz, where Fob dwelt, lying towards Edom. 
2. Bochart fuppofes Hull to have fettled in Chalobetene, a 


' part of the greater 4rmenia, where he finds feveral places 


whofe names begin within Chol, or Col¥, 3. Gether, ac- 


‘cording to Fofephus, was prince of the Baétrians * ; but 


Baétria \ay out of Shem’s lot, as well as too far for the firft 
plantation ; and if we allow him a feat about the river Cez- 
trites, between Armenia and the Carduchi, it is not that we 


think there is the leaft affinity in the two names to induce 


us to it, as Bochart does. 4. Mafb, or Mefhech, Aram’s 
fourth fon, is fuppofed to fix in 4rmenia, about the moun- 
tain Aao/fius, the fame with that commonly held to be 4ra- 
rat, and called by the Armenians Masis. ‘The people who 


dwelt near this mountain are, by Stephanus, named Adafi- 


eni. Bochart’ refutes the notion of Fofephus%, who de- 
rives the Mafenzans near the mouth of the Tigris from 
them, not confidering that they took their name from 
their fituation between the rivers. However, the Arme- 
nians themfelves do not lay claim to any of Shem’s line as 


t Herop.1.i. Straso, |. xiii. Pun. l.v.¢.29. # Boa- 
CHART. geog. facr, 1. ii.c. 8. JoszrH. Ll. i,c.7. | ¥ Pha- 
leg. lei. c. 9, * Josep. ubi fup. y Ubi fup. 
2 Ubi fup. 
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Hul. 
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Year of their progenitor ; but fay they are defcended from Togar- 
the flood mah, of Faphet’s pofterity, as will be feen by-and-by. 
2. Ham probably removed from Shinaar. Suppotiiimisien 
Bef.Chrift tg be the Cronus of Sanchoniatho*, he reigned in Phenicia. 
1996. According to others, who make him to be the fame with 
Menes, he mutt have fettled in Egypt ’, which, indeed, in 


Tbe nati- Scripture is often called the land of Ham ; and fome, from 
a4 oe the fimilitude of Ammon, and other words of the like found, - 
Pa would infer, that he, atleaft, dwelt there for fome time 5 
Han: but nothing can be concluded from fuch weak evidence. 
Cuth. 1. Cush, his eldeft fon according to Fo/ephus, and the 


antients, was the father of the Ethiopians, who, he fays, 
were in histime called Cu/hzans, not only by themfelves, 
but byall the inhabitants of Afia ©. But it is not likely, that, 
if Mizraim and Canaan fettled in the lands betwixt him and 
Shinaar, his fon Nimrod’would be found erecting a mon- 
archy fo early in that country. It is more probable, that . 
he feated himfelf in the foth-eaftern part of Babylonia, 
and in the adjoining part of Sufiana, ftill called Khuzeftan, 
or the country of Chuz 3 from whence his pofterity in the 
fucceeding generations might have paffed into other coun- 
tries. That a part of 4rabia near the Red Sea was ‘named 
Cujb, appears from Scripture.  Cufhan and Midian are 
joined together as the fame or neighbouring people, dwell-. 
ing in tents 4; and in other places °, the Arabs are made 
to border on the Cu/bites, who therefore cannot be the 
Ethiopians ; to which may be added other fcripturak 
proofs; in a word, by Cu/b in Scripture is always to be 
underftood Arabia. As for thofe texts which are alleged, 
to prove that Cufh is fometimes taken for Ethiopia, they 
may alfo be expounded of Arabia’. Cu/b, according to 
the Arab and Perfian traditions, which name him Cutha, 
was king of the territory of Babel, and refided in Erak *, 
where there were two cities of his name‘; whence Dr. 
Hyde is of opinion, that Cu/h reigned in Babylonia, and that 
his de(cendents removed into Arabia*, though it is hard 
to fix the quarters of any of them ; which has given occa- 
fion to thofe who fuppofe Cu/b to be Ethiopia, to fpread 


@ CumBERL. on Sanchon. p. 111. b’ Marsa Chron, 
canon. p. 18. 23. cvAnhgq. “11, cay. 4 Habak,. 
iil. 7. © 2 Chron. xxi. 16. f Ezek. xxix. 10. 2 Kings 
xix. g. 2 Chron. xiv. 9. & Ifa. xviii. 1. Zeph. ili. io, 
2 Chron. xii. 3. Jerem. xiii, 23. h ALTABARI in cap. 
de morte Sare, apud Hyde de relig. vet. Perf. p. 40. | Hype, 
ib. p. 80, &c. © Idem ib. p. 39, 40. 
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them all along the coaft of Africa, to the end of Mauri-_ Year of 

tania, the flood, 
Tuose who place them in Arabia, are divided about _ 352- 

their-fituations. To follow therefore the rules we have Bef-Chrift 

laid down, we will fuppofe, 1. That Seba feated himfelf | 199%- 

fomewhere in the fouth of Chaldea, or the Arabian x 

Erak ; becaufe, 2. His fecond brother Havilah’s country ‘a *e h 

lay thereabouts, watered by the Pi/ox, as we have former- as tan 

ly obferved. 3. Sabtah’s feat, perhaps, lay more to the fouth, sabtah. 

where we finda city called Saphtha by Ptolemy, not far from 

the Perfian gulf, and another named Sabatha, lower down 

in Arabia Felix,which comes much nearer Sabtah. 4. Raa- Raamah: 

mah, or Rhegma, may find a place more fouthward fill, 

about a city called Rhegama by Ptolemy, on the fame 

gulf. Some moderns mention a city not far from it 


‘called Daden ™; which Dr. Wells does not doubt was the 


refidence of his fon Dedan" ; though others will have Raa- 

mab, and.both his fons, Sheba as well as Dedan, to peo- Sheba and 
ple the parts adjacent to the Red Sea®. They conclude, Dedan. 
Dedan to have been near Edom, becaufe Ezekiel joins them 
together P, as Raamah muft have been near Sheba, being 
mentioned as joint-traders to Tyre in {pices by the fame 
prophet 2; and elfwhere* Sheba and Seba are joined as 
neighbours, though diftinguifhed as different kingdoms. 

They feem to have poffefled a larger part of Arabia ; for 

Pliny obferves, that the Sadan nations inhabited from fea 

to fea, that is, from the Arabian to the Perfian gulf. A 

late writer fuppofes Sheba lived on the borders of the land 

of Midian, and gave name to the country, whofe queen, in 


-after-ages, went to vilit Solomon *. But the Arabs fay, the 


country of Sheba lies a great way more to the fouth, in Ya- 
man, or, as we call it, Arabia Felix, near the Indian fea ; 
the chief city of which was formerly Saba, now called 
Mareb*t, and founded, according to their tradition, by a 
defcendent of ‘Foktan or Kabtan. And it muft be confefled, 
this feems to be the country of Sheba mentioned in Scri- 
pture ; for the frankincenfe grows thereabouts. 5. Sabte- Sabtechas 
cha has puzzled all the geographers to affign his quarters : 


_ Bochart *, not finding a place in Arabia, which bore any re- 


1 Vide Bocuarrt. phaleg. I. iv. c. 3. m ORTELIUS, 
Opoarpvus Barzosa, nella defcrit. di Ormuz. n Geog. 
of the Old Teft. vol. i. p. 197. ° SHucKFoRD’s connect. of 
the facr. and prof. hiit. vol. i. p. 173. P Ezek. xxv. 13. 
9 Ibid. xxvii. 22. = Pfal. Ixxti. ro. ® SHUCKFORD, 
ubi fup. t Geog. Nub. p. 26.and 52. Pocock. {pecimen 


hift. Arab. p. 57, D’Hers. bibl. orient. art, Saba. — * Geog. 
Bb 2 femblance 
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femblance to the name, pafles over to Carmania in Perfia, 
and fettles him in the city of Samydace, obferving, that the 


_ 352. mand b are often changed the one for the other by the 
Bef.Chrift Arabs, and their neighbours. On the other hand, Dr. 

1996. Vells » imagines, that the Saracens are the defcendents of 
Yee Sabtecha, which nation being ftiled, at firft, by the Greeks 


Nimrod. 


Mizraim. 


Ludim. 


, joined with Ca/b and Phut, as are the Lubims elfewhere | 


Sabtaceni, that name was afterwards foftened into Saracent 5 
and the rather, he thinks, becaufe, alluding to the Arabic 
verb faraka, to fteal, it ferved for a nick-name ; though, 
indeed, the word Saraceni is no other than Sharkiin, which 
in Arabic fignifies eafferlings ; as the African Arabs, welt 
of Egypt, are called Afogrebins, or wefterlings. As we are 
afraid to meddle in a point of fo much uncertainty, we 
think it the fafeft way to pafs this perfon by, and proceed, 
6. To his brother Nimrod, who, it is agreed, kept pof- 
feffion of Shinaar, and erected a kingdom there, making 
Babel the feat of his empire . 

2. Mizraim ftands in the place of the fecond fon of 
Ham ; for there is a great difpute, whether this is the 
name of a fingle perfon, or of a people, as having a dual 
termination, though the verb in the text, where he is faid 
to beget Ludim, is in the fingular number ; which favours 
the former opinion. However that be, it is plain, that the 
names of Ludim, and all the reft of his defcendents, are 
plurals, by what we read of the Caphtorim, namely, that 
they came forth out of Caphtor *: nor do we find any ab- 
furdity in that opinion, which fuppofes them branches of 
a large body of people denoted by the name AZ/zraim, who 
divided among them the country called after their name 
by the Hebrews, and other eaflern people y. 

As to the nations defcended from Afizraim: 1. The 
Ludim are judged to be the people above Egypt, called by 
the Greeks Ethiopians, and at prefent Aby/fins.  Bochart 
endeavours to prove it by no lefs than ten arguments * 
We rarely find them called otherwife in Scripture than 
Lud, either from the name of their founder, or their coun- 
try. In one paflage of Scripture, Lud are called @ mixt 
people ®; in others *, they are faid to be very /Rilful in 
drawing the bow, which the Ethiopians were famous for 3 
and,,in two of the above-mentioned paflages °, Lud is 


® Geog. of the Old Teft. vol. i. p. 198. W See p. 276, 
* Deut. ii. 23. Y Josepu. antiq. |. i. c. 7. z Phaleg, 
Jeivic. 26. ._ * Ezek, xxx. 5, > Haiah Ixvi. 19, Jerem. 
xlvi. Q. ¢ Ezek. ibid, Jerem. ibid. 
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with the Egyptians 4; from whence it may be inferred, Year of 
they were all neighbouring people. 2. The zamim are the flood 
thought by Bochart to be the Ammuonians, or inhabitants of _ _352- 
that part of Libya, where ftood the temple of Fupiter Am- Bef. Chr. 
mon *, defcended, according to Heredotus, partly from the 1996. 
Lgyptians, and partly from the Brbiopians. 3. The Le- 
habim are fuppofed to be the fame with the Lubim, who, Lekabie 
with the Su&kims and Cufbites, came out of Mizraim, or “he gone 
Egypt, with Shifhak, to invade ‘fudea ‘. ‘Thefe therefore 
may not improbably be judged to be the Libyans of Cyre- . 
naica, or Proper Libya, near Egypt. 4. The Naphtuhim Naphtu- 
are thought to have fettled in Adarmarica, adjoining to him, 
Cyrenaicas. It is obferved, that the Egyptians called all 
the fkirts of a country, and promontories wafhed by the 
fea, Nephthys ; and Bochart places the Naphtubim rather 
on the coalt of the AZediterranean, than on that of the 
Red-fea, becaufe the Troglodytes and Ichthyophagt, who are 
the inhabitants of the latter, are, in the Scripture, called 
Ziyim and Sukkiimh. Some place the Naphtuhim about 
Noph, or Memphis, in Egypt *. 5. Pathrujim are evidently Pathrufim 
the inhabitants of Pathros, which fome wrongly take for 
Pelufium, others, more juftly, for Thebais, or the Upper 
Egypt, which is diftinguifhed from the Lower Egypt in 
profane hiftory, as well as facred *. Ezekiel! mentions 
it by itfelf; and Lfaiah ™ diftinguifhes it from Egypt ; but, 
from Feremiah, the country of Pathros appears either to 
be a part of that kingdom, or adjoining to it, being men- 
tioned with Migdol, Tabpanhes, and Noph *, which are 
known to be cities or diftriéts of Egypt. 6. The Ca/flubim Cafluhim. 
are fuppofed to have fettled fomewhere towards the en- 
trance of Egypt, about mount Ca/us, in that part of the 
Lower Egypt called Cafiotis by Ptolemy and others, which 

laces, it is thought, retain fome likenefs of the name; but, 
without relying on that argument, they appear to have 
been planted near the Caphtorim, becaufe the Philiftim, Philiftim. 
it feems, were defcended from both thefe people °, and 
confequently in Egypt. Bochart, mifled by following the 

ewi/h notion about Caphtor, fanfies them to be the in- 
habitants of Colchis P, at prefent called Adingrelia. As 


4 2 Chron. xii.3. © Phaleg. Ll. iv. c. 30. f 2 Chron. 
ibid. g Bocuart. phaleg. I. iv. c. 29. ‘ h Jbid. 
i Haiah xix. 13. k Vide Bocuart. phaleg. I. iv.c. 37. 
1 Chap. xxix. 14. m Chap. Xi. 1. n Chap. xliv. 1. 


° Compare Gen. x. 14. with Deut. il. 23. Jerem. xlvii. 4. and 
Amos ix. 7.  ° BocHart. phaleg. |. iv. c. 31. 
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Year of foorthe Philiftim, who, in the Mofaic account of the di- 
the flood fperfion, are derived from the Cafluhim %, we fhall confi- 


oF! 


der their original fettlement in Egypt, before they removed 


Bef.Chrift into Canaan, when we come to their particular hiftory. 


1996. 


7. Caphtorim, the laft of the offspring of AZzraim, are, 


LAV as Bochart t, obferves, by all the fathers, faid to be the 


Caphto - 
yim. 


Phut. 


Canaan, 


Cappadocians ; and Caphtor, Cappadocia, as the Septuagint 
have alfo rendered its. In this, doubtlefs, they follow the 

ews, who explain thofe names the fame way, as do the 
three Chaldee paraphrafts. But by Cappadocia, in thefe 
writinsg, is not to be underftood Cappadocia in Afia Minor, 
as Bochart, and perhaps the reft, judged, but fome place 
in Egypt, generally fuppofed by the rabbins to be Demyat*, 
or Damietta, commonly confounded with Pelufium. One 
would be inclined to think the Caphtorim derived from 
Coptus, a noted city of the fame country (which by many — 
is fuppofed to have taken its name from thence), if it was” 
not that Caphtor appears to have been an ifland ", and more 
probably fituate either in the lake of Tennis, or Tanis, 
which extends from Damietta to Tina, the true Pelufium, 
or in the Arabic gulf, rather than Crete, as will be obferved 
hereafter. 

. AuTHORS are not agreed about the country 
where Phut, the third fon of Ham, planted himfelf. 
Bochart endeavours to prove, that AZizraim and he divided 
Africa between them ¥. What is moft to the purpofe is 
taken from St. ferom, who affirms Phut to be Libya, and 
that, in his time, there was a river in Adauritania, with 
the adjacent region, named from him Phut *. But to this 
it may be objected, that Ezekiel mentions Phut with Cu/b 
and Perfia, as auxiliaries to the northern enemies of the 
ews, and in the army of Gog ; and we find Cufh, Lud, 
and Phut, among the nations, who, according to Fere- 
miah’s prophecy, were to over-run Egypt 2, as Nebuchad- 
nezzar afterwards did; which looks as if Phut’s quarters — 
lay fomewhere between Cufh and Babylon. However, in 
fe fo uncertain, we will not prefume to determine any 
thing. 

4. We are not fo much to feek for the parts planted 


“by Canaan, and his pofterity ; viz. Sidon, Heth, the Febu/- 


4 Gen, x. 14. ® Lib. iv. c. 332 s Deut. ii. 23. 
* Rabbi Saapias, & MaimonipEs apud Lightfoot. oper. tom. 
ii. p. 398. u Jerem, xlvii. 4. w Phaleg. 1. iv. c. 33. 
x HieRonym. in tradit, Hebr, y Chap. xxviii. 5. 
= Chap. alvi. 9. ; es 


ites, 
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ites, Amorites, Girgafhites, Hivites, Arkites, Sinites, Ar- Year of 
vadites, Zemarites, and Hamathites ; of whom we fhall the flood 
fpeak more particularly when we come to treat of Phani- _ 352. 
cia, and the land of Canaan, where they undoubtedly Bef. Chrift 
fettled. , 1996. 

Tue Scripture leaves us much in the dark, as to the 77 
country where Fapbet fettled, as it does with regard to, be seh 
the particular refidence of his brothers. All we can col- noe Pie 
leG: upon this occafion is, that he retired from Shinaar go ond 

& upon this occafion is, om Shinaar gejend» 
with his defcendents, and fettled among them to the north gyz, of 
of the countries planted by the children of Shem. Some Japhet. 
imagine him, from the affinity of names, to be the Jape- 
tus of the Greeés; but there is no likelihood of his 
having ever been known to them, or that their traditions 
reach fo high as this fon of Noah, by many ages. 

r. Gomer the eldeft fon of ‘faphet, according to Gomer. 
+Fofephus, was the father of the Gomerites, called by the 
Greeks, Galatians ®, who were the Gauls of dfia Minor, 
inhabiting part of Phrygia, Of this opinion is Bachart ¢ ; 
and if it be right, thofe who derive the Czmmerians or 
Cimbri from Gomer, have fome grounds for it, the Cim- 
merians feeming to be the fame people with the Gauls, or 
Celts, under a different name 5 and it is obfervable, that 
the Wel, who are defcended from the Gauls, ftill call 
themfelves Kumero, or Cimro, and Cumeri. Be that as it 
will, the Chaldee paraphrafts muft be miftaken in placing 
Gomer in Africa, fince it is plain from Exekiel4, that his 
country lay northward of ‘fudea ; and that it lay alfo to 

the weft or north- weft of Madai, or Media, may be ga- 
thered from that prophet’s making the houfe of Zogarmah 
{one of Gomer’s fons, and confequently, according to our 
rules, fettled in his father’s lot or borders) trading to Tyre 
in Syria ; which could not well be, had they been fituated 
beyond Media, through which it is not likely they would 
have been fuffered to pafs. We may therefore let Gamer 
reft where the learned Bochart fettles him, wiz. in Phry- 
iae, without ftraining to make that word the Greek 
tranflation of his name. 

Tue planiations of Gomer’s fons may, not without Athkenax, _ 
fome ground, be prefumed to be thereabouts. 1. Afbkenat, 
gs it feems, fhould be feated near Armenia ‘, in the eaftern 
part of Afa Minor ; for the Scripture, among the nations 


2 Bocuarr. phaleg. 1. iil. ¢. 1. b Antiq. 1.1. ¢. 7- 
€ Phaleg. 1. iii. ¢. 10. 4 Chap. xlviii. 6. ¢ In loco 
fuperius citat. § Jeremiah li. 27. | ' 
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which were to be called by the Aedes under Cyrus to de- 
ftroy Babylon, mentions Ararat, Minni, and Afbkenaz : 
but if regard be had to the footfteps found of the name, 
the country which he planted, feems to have been in the 
north-weft part of that continent ; for in Bithynia there 
was the 4/canian lake, and a river called Afcanius, with 
a bay of the fame name ; and there was alfo, antiently, a 
city named Afcanta, in leffer Phrygia, or Troas, with ifles 
on the coaft, called the 4/canian iflands :_ and it is obferved, 
that, befides Z/canius the fon of Eneas, Homer mentions a 
king of that time, who was at the fiege of Troy. And 
to prove, that the A/hkenaz, mentioned by Feremiah, were 
the people of thefe parts, it is fhewn out of Xenophon 8, 
that Hy/ta/pes, having conquered Phrygia that lies on the 
FTellefpont, brought thence many of the horfe, and other 
foldiers, which Cyrus carried with him to the fiege of Ba- 
bylon. Inaword, the Pontus Euxinus, or Axinus, as it 
was firft called by the Greess, is fuppofed to bea corruption 
for the fea of Afbkenax». 2. Becaufe Riphath probably 
fettled near his brother A/bkenaz, we may admit the tefti- 
mony of Yo/ephus, not always to be depended on, who 
fays, the Paphlagonians were originally called Riphathceans, 
from Riphath'. Bochart finds the river Rhebas, Rhebaeus, 
or Rhebanus, neat Paphlagoniak ; Stephanus mentions not 
only the river, but alfo a region of the fame name, whofe 
inhabitants were called Rhebgei; and Pliny places here a 
people called Riphei, which comes nearer the name of 
Riphath. 3. Togarmah, the laft fon of Gomer, was pro- 
bably feated to the eaft of Riphath ; fome think to the 
north of Armenia, among the Iberians, others in Cappado- 
cia and Galatia; which opinions are not improbable, fince 
thefe countries lie contiguous to thofe of the reft of Gomer’s 
family, and are fituate conformably ! to that expreffion of 
the prophet, Gomer and all bis bands, the boufe of Togar- 
mah of the north quarters, and all his bands m: which 
feems to be fpoken of their fituation with refpect to judaa. 
Turcomannia, where many have placed this colony, feems 
too remote, becaufe they are faid to have traded to the 
fairsof Tyre"; and what they brought hither; uz, horfes, 
horfemen, and mules, confirms their fetling, in of 
about Cappadocia ; for that country produced excellent 
horfesand mules, which laft are {uppofed to have come firtt 
from thence ; and was famous for good horfemen, as is at- 


® Cyropeed. 1. vii. | Bocuarr. phaleg. 1. iii, ¢. 9: 
¥ Josepuus antig. 1. ic, va * Bocuarr. ubi fup. c. 10, 
‘Idem. ibid, — ™ Ezek. xxxviii.6. 9 Tbid, XXVIi, 14. 
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tefted by feveral of the antient profane hiftorians ", Befides, Year of 
in the borders of Pontus and Cappadocia, we find a people theflood 


called Trocmi°, Trogmi, or Trocmeni, as Stephanus calls 


352. 


them. In the council of Chalcedon they are called Troc- Bef. Chr. 


mades, ot Trogmades ; which names have an affinity with 
Togarmah, or, as the Greeks ufually write it, Thorgama. 
Bur, after all, the Armenians give themfelves out to 
be defcended from Togarmah (whom they make the fon of 
Tiras, the fon of Gomer) by his fon Haikh ; from whom 
they and their country, from all antiquity, have borne the 
name of Haikh, They alfo fay, that the name of Ayme- 
nia, made ufe of by other nations, is derived from Aram, 


_ the feventh in defcent from Hath, who much inlarged 


the bounds of his kingdom on all fides? : the Armenians 
had alfo numerous breeds of excellent horfes, which they 
paid to Cyrus inftead of tribute 4; and many horfes, as a 
learned author * affures us, from the teftimony of credible 
natives, are ftill bred there, for the ufe of the kings of 
Perfia, and for prefents to them from the governor. Upon 
thete confiderations we mutt leave 4-menia to the defcend- 
ents of Togarmah, or Thirgdmai, as they call him, 


1996. 


2. WeEcome now to Magog, the fecond fon of Japhet ; Magog. 


with regard to whofe fettlement, the learned have many 
different and confufed opinions: Fofephus, Ferom, and 
moft of the fathers, held them to be the Scythians about 
mount Cauca/us, which name Bochart fuppofes was made 
by the Greeks out of Gog-ha/an, fignifying Gog’s fort in 


Chaldee, of which he imagines the language of the Colchi | 


and Armenians to have been a dialects ; but perhaps it is 


_ sather a wrong pronunciation of Cub Kaf, which in Per- 
- fian fignifies the mountain of Kaf, as the Arabs alfo call 


it. That his plantation adjoined upon thofe of AZe/hech and 


_. Tubal, appears from Exekiel’st making Gog, king of Ma- 


—sgog, to reign over the other two. And it is thought we 


fhould come ftill nearer to a difcovery of his quarters, if 
thofe words, the chief prince, or (as it is in our mar- 
ginal tranflation) the prince of the chief of Methech and 
‘Tubal 4, be rendered according to the Septuagint, the prince 
of Roth, Methech, and Tubal, becaule in the i/thmus or 
neck of land between the Euwxine and Cafpian {eas there 
formerly dwelt two forts of people ; the one called Rhoffi, 


"Vid. Bocuart. ubi fupra, °Prot. Srras. 1. xii, 
Cicero de divin. 1. ii. &c. P Moses Cuorenens. hift, 
‘Armen. 1,i. c. 4. 2 XEnopu. Cyroped. 1. iii, 
* ScuroEper differtat, de ling. Armen. p. 30. “ * Bocuart. 
phaleg. J, iii, ¢. 13. * Chap, xxxvili, 2. -¥ Ibid. 
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on the river Cyrus, as Fofeph ben Gorion has it, or rather 
on the Ros, Ras, or Aras, called by the Greeks, Araxes ; 
the other called A4o/chici, inhabiting a long chain of moun- 
tains, ftretching, according to Ptolemy, along the north- 
weft part of Armenia, and feparating it from Colchis and 


WAX Jheria. From which two people migrating or driven 


over Caucafus, it is fuppofed the Ruffians and Mufcovites 
are defcended. 

BocuartT alfo thinks, the name of Adagog is pre- 
ferved ina country of thefe parts called Gogarene ", accord- 
ing to Strabo and Stephanus for Gog and Magog feem | 
to be the fame name, the m not being a radical letter. 
But we cannot ftrain the matter fo far, as to fuppofe the 
name of Georgia, a well known country in this quarter, 
derived thence ; much lefs, that the Palus Meotis, and 
Comagene in Syria, take their names from Magog, 
through fuch a diftorted courfe of changes, as to repeat 
would put one quite out of conceit with etymologies. 

Tue Arabs, who have borrowed the beft part of their 
religion from the Fews, are acquainted with Gog and Ada- 
gog, whom they call Yajuj and Adajuj, and make them not 
inhabitants of the mountain of Kaf, or Caucafus, but re- 
moved them at a great diftance, to the farther end of Tar- 
tary, towards the north or north-eaft *. 

WE are inclined to think the parts above-mentioned, — 
between the Euxine and Cafpian feas, are moft likely to 
be thofe in which AZagog fettled ; however, we can by no 
means omit this’ occafion of taking notice of an error, 
into which many of the modern writers have fallen, who 
place Magog in Syria. Bochart’s great judgment would not 
fuffer him wholly tocome into it: however, he fuppofes 
Magog himfelf gave his name to a townthereY. Dr. 
Wells more cautioufly fuggefts, thatthe name was long 
after taken from the Scythians, when they made an excur- 
fion into Syria, and took the city, as Bethfan in Fudza 
was alfo called after them Scythopolis 2. But Mr. Shuck- 
ford fixes Magog himfelf there, with Gomer, Tubal, To- 
garmab, and Mefbech, about hime. What gave rife to 
this opinion, is a paflage in P/iny, where he obferves, that 


t Bocuart. ubi fupra. “ Geog. of the Old Teftament, 
vol. i. p. 164. * See D’Herzetor bibl. orient. art. 
Jagioupe & Magiouge, p. 470. & Geogr. Nubienf. p. 247. 267. 
¥ Phaleg. 1.i.c. 2, &1. ili. c. 13. 2 Geog. of the Old 
Teft. ubi fup, ~ # Connect. of the facred and profane hift. 
Vv. i. p. 152. 
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Bambyce, otherwife Hierapolis, is by the Syrians called Year of 
Magog; but this proves to be a palpable miftake of the the flood 
tranfcriber, who has written Magog inftead of Mabog, as_ 352. 
has been obferved by Dr. Hyde, who wonders no-body had Bef. Chr. 
corrected that error in Pliny ¢. Affemani has taken notice 1999: 
of it fince ¢ ; yet it ftill remains uncorrected in Hardouin’s 

laft pompous edition of that author. 

3. Iv is generally agreed, that AMadai planted Media, Madai. 
and the Adedes are always called by this name in Scri- 
pture®. ‘To this a learned author £, who makes Macedo- 
nia the fettlement of Madai, objets, 1. That the AZadai, 
or Medes, are not mentioned in Scripture till the latter 
ages ; but it may be anfwered, that the ews always re- 
tained the name, and it is plain they made ufe of it as foon 
as they had occafion. 2. That this fituation removes M/a- 
dai too far from the reft of his brethren, and takes him 
out of their general lot, which was the ifles of the Gen- 
tiles, to-put him into that of Shem. But, according to 
our hypothefis, their plantations hitherto have been conti- 
guous ; for the weftern AZedia was bounded on the north 
by the river Ros, or Aras, to which, as we have obferved 
above, the dominion of A4dagog extended ; and perhaps 
thofe words, dy thefe were the iflands of the Gentiles divid- 
ed ®, relate only to ‘favan, and his fons, and not to Go- 
mer, and his fons, or to a future plantation; the paflages 
in Scripture, where thefe laft are mentioned, requiring a 
fenfe which places them on the continent. 3. Several au- 
thorities are produced by this writer, to fhew there was a 
people in Macedonia called Medi, or Medi, and a tract 
called the Medic region on the borders of Paonia ; but, 
even fuppofing them fome later colony of AZadai, which 
is the moft that can be allowed, we cannot fee how it tends 
to prove, that Macedonia is compounded of Adadai and 
Cetim, or Kittim, any more than that £mathia, the an- 
tient name of Macedonia, comes from Mada, upon the 
bare authority of a forced etymology. 

4. JAVAN may probably be fuppofed to have fettled Javan. 
firft near his brothers, in the fouth-weft part of the Le/fer 
Afia, about Lonia, which contains the radical letters of his 
name. 2 


& Hift. natur. 1. v. c. 23. © Jn notis ad Peritfol. itiner. 
Deas. 4 Bibl, oriental. vol. ii, Differt. de Monophyf. ad 
voc. Mabug. e Dan. v. 28. vi..8. 12. 15. vill, 20. Efth. 1. 
3 14. 18, 19, X. 2. * See Meve’s works. & Gen. 
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His four children may find places, correfpondent with 
their names, in the fame parts. 1. The oles, who in- 
habited Holia, to the north of Sonia, are by ‘Fo/ephus made 
to defcend from Elifha, Favan’s eldeft fon; but there is 
a greater appearance of his name in Hellas, the antient 
name of Greece ; the ifles of which feem to be thofe called 
the ifles of Elifha by Ezekiel, and moft probably fupplied 
Tyre with the purple and blue *, wherewith, as Bochart 
proves at large, the coaft of Peloponne/us, and the adjacent 
iflands, abounded i, Peloponnefus, which may be well com-= 
prehended among the ifles, as being almoft one, contained 
moreover a city and province by the name of £lis ; and, 


in Attica, there was the city Elewfis, and the river Eliffus, 


or Jliffus. 2. Tarfbifh, according to ‘Fofephus, gave name 
not only to Tar/us, but to all Ci/icia, of which it was the 
capital k, It feems alfo to have been the Tar/hifb, to which 
Fonas thought to flee from the prefence of the Lord ], as 
well as that fo often mentioned by the prophets, on 
account of its trading with Zyrem. 3. To the weft of 
Tarfbifh, it isfuppofed, Kittim firft planted. Homer men- 
tions a people in thofe parts called Ceréi " (from the river 
Cetius ), which is the word by which the Septuagint have 
rendered Kittim. In Ptolemy, we find two provinces in 
the weftern parts of Cilicia; one maritime, called Cetis, 
the other towards the mountains, called Citis. “Fofephus 
will have the ifland of Cyprus to be the feat of the Kittzm, 
and the town called Citium, which belongs to it, to have 
taken its name from them ®; but, in the apocrypha, A@ace- 
donia is plainly denoted by the land of Chettim, Alexander 
being mentioned as coming from thence? ; and Perfes, 
king of Macedonia, is called king of the Cittims4: nor do 
we fee any thing amifs in fuppoling that country to be the 
original plantation of the Kittim, at leaft in the intention 
of Mo/fes, fince it comes under the general denomination 
of the ifles, which were to be the portion of Faphet, at 
leaft of the pofterity of Favan; and their brother Elia 
has been already placed in that neighbourhood. 4. It is 
not fo eafy to find a place for Dedanim, the youngelt of 
the fons, or rather of the defcendents, of ‘favan 5 except 
we admit the change of the d into r (which letters, in 


A Gen. yi. 7...) “Phaleg. Lai ¢."4. .5 7 ence. ae 
e..7- | Jonasi.3. ™ Taiah xxiii. 1.14. Ezek. xxvii. 
12. 25. XXXVili. 13. " Odyff. xi. ver. 520. Wide Srran. 
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from Scripture, that both he and his pofterity remained in 
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the Hebrew, are {carcely to be diftinguifhed), and call him Year of 
Rodanim, as the Septuagint have done, in order to fettle the flood 
the ifland of Rhodes upon him ; which, perbaps, is not a 352. 
worfe fhift than to extract the name of Doris and the Bef.Chritt 
Dorians in Peloponnefus from Dedanim. - ) 1996. 

As to, 5. Tubal, and, 6. Mefhech, we have already en pt 
fhewn, under the article of Magog, that their lots lay con- Me ana 
tiguous to his, as may be gathered from the two places of | 
Ezekiel there mentioned* ; and that is enough, without 
diftorting names of countries, in order to provide them 
fettlements, in fpite of all the rules of etymology. And, 7. 
That we may fhorten this account, which the uncertainty 
of our evidence has made tedious, we fhall, in the laft 
place, allow Tiras, according to Fofephus s, and the gene- Tiras. 
ral opinion, to have led his colony into Thrace. 

TuHus we have given an account of the nations con- 
cerned in the firft difperfion of mankind ; by which it does 
not appear, that they migrated eaftward beyond Media ; 
northward beyond the mountains of Caucasus ; fouthward 
beyond Ethiopia, or Habafbia ; or weftward beyond a 
part of Libya and Greece, including Macedonia; tho’ it is 
moft probable, the more diftant parts were not planted 
immediately by thefe firft colonies, but by their pofterity 
afterwards. 

Ir is not our defign here to enter into a long detail of Notracing 
future migrations, in order to fhew by what degrees, and the origi- 
in what manner, the feveral parts of the world came to al of moft 
be inhabited, as fome, with more labour than fuccefs, ations. 
have attempted to do; but we fhall referve what may be 
gathered from antient writers in relation thereto, till we 
inquire into the original of each particular country. 

HowEVER, we are obliged to fay fomething with Te coun- 
reference to the defcendents of “oktan ; who, it. they tries pof- 
were not concerned in the firft difperfion, feem to have /éd 4y 
begun their migration in Peleg’s life-time : with regard to pie defcen- 
which patriarch, we fhall only obferve here, that it is not Reape 
probable the Pelafgians of Greece and Italy derive their a /etokd 
original from him, asfome imagine‘; but it rather appears eae 
Chaldza, within the lot of their great anceftor Arphaxad, 
till Terah, the father of Abraham, left Ur of the Chaldees 
to remove into the land of Canaan. 


t Ezek. xxvii. 13. XXXViil. 2, 3s * Ubi fup. t See 
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Year of | THE habitation of ‘oktan’s fons was, according to _ 
the flood MMofes, from Metha, as thou goeft unto Sephar, a mount of 
352. the Haft". Authors are ata lofs about the fituation of 
Bef. Chrift thefe places, and therefore have run into ftrange miftakes. 
1996. Some fuppofe AZfha to be mount Majfius, or Ararat, in 
Armenia (but it feems rather to be a city) ; and look for 
mount Sephar beyond Media, towards India. Ferom, 
after ‘Fofephus, would have both AZe/ha and Sephar to be 
in the Ea/t-Indies. In fhort, the antients have generally 
peopled all the eaftern parts of 4a beyond Media with 
thefe fons of “oktan ; whichis fo inconfiftent, that Bo- 
~ chart might well wonder fo many of the moderns have 
been led by them *.; and yet fome have done worfe, and 
peopled America immediately by Foktan, from whom Arias 
Aontanus imagined the province of Fucatan took its name ; 
and the fame author judges mount Sephar to be the Andes, 
mountains of Peru. 
IN all probability, the places in queftion are to be looked 
for in Arabia; but we cannot agree in opinion with Bo- 
chart %, that Me/ha is Muza (fuppofed to be Mokha, a 
noted port in the Arabian gulf), and Sephar the city Sap- 
phar *, any more than with the drab paraphrafts, that they 
are Mecca and Medinah. ; 
THE fettlement of A/modad and Sheleph, the two firft 
fons of ‘foktan, is quite unknown; but the name of the 
Hazar- third, Hlazarmaveth, or, as it is better written in the 
maveth. vyulgate, Hafarmoth, is found in Hadhramaut, a province, 
of Yaman, or Arabia Felix ; both having the fame radicals, 
and fignifying, the court or country of death. Bochart dif- 
Jerah. covers the name of Ferah in the ifland Hieracon (or of 
hawks) in the 4rabian gulf, and a town fo called within- 
land, on the river Lar, near the Omanite ; and, 5. That 
Hadoram. of Hadoram in the Drimati of Pliny, towards the Perfian 
Uzal. gulf*. 6, Uzalis the name given to Sanaa, the capital 
of Yaman, by the ‘Fews who dwelt there >; and it appears 
from Pliny to be the fame city ©. Its port was Ocela, or 
Ocilis, as Ptolemy calls it, which alfo bears fome refem- 
blance to the name. 7. Diklah, fignifying, in the Chaldzan 
or Syriac, a palm-tree, or @ country Stored with palms, 
may have choice of feats in Arabia. “8. It is with relu- 
Obal. ctance that we muft crofs the fea with Obal, from Arabia to 


Diklah. 


& Gen. x. 30; * Phaleg. 1. ii. c. 19, Y Ibid. 1. ii, 
Cc. 30. 2 Vide Prox. tab. 6. Afie. 4 Bocuarr. phal, 
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the Avalitic port*, inthe Avalitic or Abalitic bay, on the Year of 
coaft of Africa, juft without the ftreightsof Bab-al-mandab‘, the flood 
for want of a place in Arabia bearing fome likenefs to his 553. 
name, to fettle himin. It is true, thereis a town called Bef. Chr. 
Obollah, towards Bafrah, which might ferve the turn, if 1996. 
that part had not been, already difpofed of by us to the WW 
family of Ham. Some may think the uncertainty of its 
antiquity might be another objection againft Odcllah 5 but 

that would perhaps be calling all we have faid of the mi- 
grationsin queftion. g. We might be obliged to look for Abimael. 
a feat on the fame coait for Abimael, if Theophra/tus ® did 

not luckily furnifh us with the name of a place in the aro- 

matic quarters of Arabia, called Adali. It is true, other 

authors feem to write A4inzi, inftead of it; and Ptolemy 
mentions the A4Zinzi and Manite, but no Mali: however, 

the authority of Theophra/ftus muft go againft them all, 

fince it makes for our purpofe. This is a rule which has 

the fanction of moft authers who have written on this fub- 

ject. 10. Sheba will not have the fame difficulty with the Sheba. 
reft of his brethren, to finda place in Arabia. Pliny fays, 

the Sabean nations extended themfelves from one fea to 

the other ; that is, from the 4rabian to the Perfian gulph. 

Indeed there wants no proof of a people of this name pof= 

feffing a large fhare of the fouth parts of Arabia, moft 

authors mentioning them as very numerous, and their 

country excellent 4: but they feem to differ in the name of 

their chief city ; for fome call it Sabai, others Mariaba, 

or Maraba*. However, that caufes no difficulty in the 

matter, fince we learn from the /raé authors, that they 

are both names of the fame place ; and that it was the an- 

~~ tient regal feat, which was afterwards tranflated to Sanaa. 

They alfo tell us, that Balfis, who vifited Solomon, 

reigned there ; and CuHRisT feems to allude to this 
country, when he calls her the gueen of the fouth 5 for 

Yamin with the Fews, as well as Yaman with the Arabs, 
fionifies the fouth ; and Saba or Mareb is in that part of 

Arabia called Yaman'. 11. Weare at a lofs again about Ophir. 
providing a fettlement for Opdir - Arabia furnifhes no 

place which refembles the name, except Copar™, a place 


+ e Proremzus. £ Vid. Bocuarr. ubi fup.c. 23. & Hit. 
plant. 1. ix. c. 4. apud Bocuarr. heer eg crn AGATHAR- 
CHIDES, STRABO, Diop. Sicut. * AGATHARCHIDES, Put- 
LostorG. |. iii. THEeoPHRAST. STEPHANUS. 5 Erato- 
sTHENES apud Strap. |. xvi. ARTEMIDORUS, Purnrvs, }. xi. 
c. 14. 1 Geog. Nub, p. 26. & 52, Anuirepa defcr. Arab. 
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the flood docolpite, and Ogyris an ifland in the fame fea . Bochart 


352. 


endeavours to fqueeze Ophir in among the Caffanite or 


Bef. Chrift Ga/fande ©, probably, the tribe of Ghaffdn, contulting the 


1996. 


Havilah. 


Jobab. 


fimilitude of fenfe in words, when that of found fails : 
and he choofes rather to be put to his fhifts, than to run 
into the common abfurdity of planting Ophir in India, | 
where the place which bears his name (fo famous in Scrip- 
ture for gold) is fuppofed to be fituate. We fhall fpeak 
more particularly, with reference to this land, when we 
come to the reign of Solomon; and fhall only obferve here, 
that the gold of this place feeming in one paflage of Scrip- 
ture to be called the gold of ParvaimP, hath occafioned 
two conjectures: the firft, that Ophir is the ifland of Ta- 
probana4 ; the fecond, that it is Perw', in America. The 
reader may eafily fee the latter name comes neareft that 
of Ophir : but to fhew what an zgnis fatuus the fimilitude 
of names is, Peru, as Sir Valter Raleigh aflures us, is not the 
true name of the country, but was given to it by the Spa- 
niards, on their miftaking the anfwer of the natives to a 
queftion they did not underftand. 12. Havilah is, b 
Bochart, {uppofed to have fettled in the land of Khaulan *, 
towards Yaman, mentioned by A/ Edrifi: but as there. 
feem to be two places (as well as two perfons) in Scripture 
called by that name ; one near the Per/ian gulph, pofleffed — 
by Havilah the fon of Cujh, already taken notice of, and 
another in the borders of the Amalekites, towards the Land 
of Promife; the reader, if he pleafes, may fix this twelfth 
fon of Foktan in this laft country, and place his brother 
Fobab, who is the 13th and laft, with him for company ; 
unlefs he rather choofes to quarter him upon the Fobarites, 
near the Sachalites, in the fouth-eaft part of Arabia, upon 
a prefumption, that they fhould be written Sobabites x, 


™ Puin. |. vi.c.28. © Phaleg.1.ii.c.27. ? 2 Chron. iii. 6, 


2 BocHarr. geog. facr. J. ii. c. 27. * Arias Monranus 
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| Of the origin of civil government, and the eftablifb- 
ment of the firft kingdoms. 


E have formerly obferved, that the firft form of go- The frft 

vernment was certainly patriarchal*. For though govern- 

the father had no natural right to govern his children when ment pa- 

out of their minority; and though that honour, refpect, triarchal. 
and fupport, which they indifpenfably owe to their parents . 
all their life-time, and in all eftates, give the father no power 
of making laws, and enacting penalties on his children, nor 
any dominion over their properties or actions ; yet it is ob- 
vious to conceive how eafy it was, in the firft ages of the 
world, and ftill is, in places where the thinnefs of people 
gives families leave to feparate, and plant them‘elves in yet 
vacant habitations, for the father of the family to become 
the prince of it. He had been a ruler from the beginning 
of the infancy of his children; and fince, without fome 
government, it would be hard for them to live together, it 
was likelieft it fhould, by the exprefs or tacit confent of 
the children, when they were grown up, be in the father 5 
where it feemed, without any change, barely to continue: 
when, indeed, nothing more was required to it, than the 
permitting the father to exercife alone, in his family, that 
executive power of the law of nature which every freeman 
naturally hath, and, by that permiffion, refigning up to him 
a monarchical power, while they remained in it. Thus it 
“was almoft natural for the children to make way for the fa- 
ther’s authority. They had been accuftomed, in their child- 
hood, to follow his dire&tions, and to refer their little dif- 
ferences to him; and when they were men, who fitter to 
rule them? Their little properties, and lefs covetoufnefs, 
{eldom occafioned greater controverfies ; and when they did, 
where could they have a fitter umpire than the perfon by 
whofe care they had every one been fuftained, and brought 
up, and who had a tendernefs for them all? The govern- 
ment they were under continued ftill to be more their pro- 
tection, than reftraint; and they could no-where find a 
_ greater fecurity to their peace, liberties, and fortunes, than 
~ in the rule of a father. 


@ See before, p. 230. 
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The General Hiftory from the Deluge B.¥. 
Tuus fathers of families, by an infenfible change, might | 
become politic monarchs of them too; and, as they chanced | 
to live long, and leave able and worthy heirs, for feveral 
fueceffions, or otherwife, lay the foundations of hereditary © 
or elective kingdoms, under various conftitutions and man- 
ners ; according as chance, contrivance, or occafions, hap- | 
pened to mould them ?®. : 
Noau, therefore, being the common parent of the new 
world, while he lived, we may imagine, all his defcendents 
confidered themfelves as in a ftate of dependence on him: 


and as he was the fupreme governor of the whole race of © 


mankind then in being, fo his fons Shem, Ham, and Fa- 
phet, were, in all probability, chief governors of their re-_ 
fpective branches in particular; as their fons, again, were 
heads or rulers of their refpeCtive families, under their fa- 


thers. Each fon of Shem, for inftance, as head of hisown 


family, not only decided all differences among them, but, 
probably, gave laws to them, though his authority ex- 
tended no farther: for, in difputes between their families, 
their powers being all equal, they were obliged to have re- 
courfe to the decifion of their common father Shem, whofe 
authority, alfo, was limited to his proper defcendents; fo 
that, in any difference between him and his brothers, Ham 
and ‘faphet, the appeal. muft have been to the judgment of 
their father Noah, as the only common fuperior, 


On Noah’s death, the unity of government was diffolved, | 


and mankind became divided into three grand parties, which 


no longer acknowleged one common head, but had each its 
own independent ruler, in one of his three fons. Upon _ 


their deaths, the bonds of union were again loofed, and 
mankind became, a fecond time, divided in their political 
{tate ; fo that, by degrees, they becarhe ranged under a 
great number of independent chiefs; which feems to have 
been the ftate of the world for fome time after the difper- 
fion, . 

Bu as families increafed, and gradually extended their 
plantations, forming villages and towns, left their different 
interefts and inclinations might trouble: the public tranquil- 
lity, it became neceflary to truft the government of each 
fociety in the hands of one, or, at leaft, a fmall number of 
perfons, who might reunite all the chiefs under one and 


the fame authority, and execute fuch laws and regulations _ 


as were thought conducive to the well-being of the com- 


munity. ‘he idea they ftill retained of the patriarchal go- | 


h Locke of government, treatife ii. c,6, &c. 
yernment, 
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vernment, and the happy. experience they had had of it, 


naturally directed them to the choice of a fingle perfon, 
rather than many, and of fuch as was moft confpicuous for 
paternal care and tendernefs. Ambition and intrigue had, 

we may fuppofe, little or no fhare in this election, which 

_ Was rather decided in favour of the moft worthy, by his 
Known probity and moderation ¢, 

In this firft beginning of political focieties, almoft every 
town had its own king, who, more attentive to preferve 
his dominions, than to extend them, reftrained his ambi- 
tion within the bounds of his native country 4, till difputes 

with neighbours, which were fometimes inevitable, jealoufy 
of a more powerful prince, an enterprifing genius, and 

_ martial inclination, the defire, in fome, of aggrandizing 
themfelves, and fhewing their abilities, occafioned thofe 
wars, which ofteri ended in the abfolute fubjection of the 

_vanquifhed ; whofe pofleffions fell to the fhare of the con- 

queror, and, by inlarging his dominions, both enabled and 

encouraged him to pufh on his fortune by new enterprizes : 
and thus feveral cities and territories, united under one mo= 
march, formed kingdoms of greater or fmaller extent, as 
the prince happened to have ambition and fuccefs, 

_ Tuese firft conquerors ufed their victory in different 
manners, according to their various tempers and interefts, 
Some, looking on themfelyes as abfolute mafters of the con- 
quered, and thinking it was enough to grant them life, 
firipped them of every thing elfe, and reduced them to the 
ftate of flavery, condemning them to the meaneft offices, 
and the moft laborious employments ; which introduced the 
-diftinGtion between freemen and flaves, ever fince kept up 

‘in the world. 

_ OruHeRs brought in the cuftom of intirely tranfporting 
the vanquifhed people, with their families, into new coun- 
tries, where they were to fettle, and cultivate the lands 
affigned them. 

_ OTHERS, yet more moderate, contented themfelves 
“with obliging the conquered to purchafe their liberty by a 

-ranfom, and allowed them the enjoyment of their own laws 

and privileges on payment of an annual tribute, fometimes 


even leaving their kings on the throne, and only obliging: 


‘them to acknowlege the fuperiority of their conqueror, by 
certain marks of homage and fubmiffion. 

Tue wifeft, and moft politic, gained the affections of 
their new fubjects, by admitting them to an equality with 


© usrin. |i. ¢. % 4 Idem ibid. 
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their old ones, and granting them the fame liberties and pri- 
vileges: thus they united their interefts, and made them, 
one people ®. 

Ir the Pheenician hiftory may be credited, and their Cro-: 
nus allowed to be Ham, the defire of rule began to make: 
havoc in the world, even during the life-time of Noah, who| 
was driven out of his fettlements, and, at laft, flain, by his: 
rebellious fon‘. But the firft a& of violence and ufurpationt 
we find recorded in Scripture, was that of Nimrod, who,, 
it feems, difpoflefled A/bur, the fon of Shem, at firft fettled| 
in Shinaar, and obliged him to remove into Affria. The 
acquifitions he made, on this occafion, muft be allowed to 
be unjuft, though’ he might have a legal right to goverm 
thofe who, probably, chofe him for their chief, on account 
of his perfonal merit. However, it is to be prefumed, 
that this revolution, which we fuppofe to have happened: 
about thirty years after the difperfion, extended only to 
fome few of the new-planted nations. In the reft, and 
efpecially thofe which lay outermoft, we cannot but per- 
fuade ourfelves, that a fimplicity of manners continued 
feveral ages; and that wars did not arife in the world, til! 
the colonies, which were at firft feparated, by the increafe 
of their numbers, began to prefs upon one another, anc 


' grow uneafy, for want of room; which inconvenience muff 


have affected thofe moft, who were fettled neareft the cen- 
tre: and accordingly, the firft warlike motions we have any 
credible account of, were made by the kings of Shinaar anc 
Elam ®. 
TxHoucu Noah and his fons had, doubtlefs, fome know- 


original of lege of the inventions of the antediluvians, and, probably 


arts and 
Sciences, 


acquainted their defcendents with fuch of them as were 
moft obvious and ufeful in common life; yet it is not to be 
imagined, that any of the more curious arts, or fpeculativa 
{ciences, were improved in any degree, fuppofing them te 
have been known, or invented, till fome confiderable tim: 
after the difperfion. On the contrary, one confequenc« 
of that event feems to have been, that feveral inventions: 
known to their anceftors, were loft, and mankind graduall: 
degenerated into ignorance and barbarity, till eafe an 
plenty had given them leifure again to polifh their man) 
ners, and apply themfelves to thofe arts, which are feldom 
brought to perfeGtion under other circumftances. For, of 
their fettling in any country, they found it employmeni 


© Rotuin. hift, ancienne, &e. p. 3, &C. £ See before 
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fufficient, to cultivate the land (which yet, for want of {e- 
parate property and fecurity in their pofleffions, in thofe 
early times, they improved no farther, than barely to fup- 
ply prefent neceflities), and to provide themfelves habita- 
tions.and neceflaries, for their mutual comfort and fubfitt- 
ence*. Befides this, they were often obliged to remove 
from one place to another, where they could more conve- 
niently refide: and it was a great while before they came to 
embody themfelves together in towns and cities, and from 
thence to fpread into provinces, and to fettle the bounds and 
extent of their territories!, 
CoMMERCE was, in all probability, carried on with and of 

greater eafe before the flood, when there was, as it feems, commerce. 
but one and the fame language in the world™: yet it was . 
not fo neceflary then, as it is become fince; not only be- 
‘caufe mens wants have been increafed by the ill effects of 
the deluge on the earth, and its productions", but becaufe 
they dwelt more together, and might fupply their occafions 
by bartering with their neareft neighbours, without being 
obliged to extend their dealings much farther: and that 
they had no fhips to carry on a traffic to remote parts, feems 
evident ; for if navigation had been then found out, fome 
others might have faved themfelves from the flood, as well 
as Noah and his family. But after that deftru€tion, and 
the difperfion of mankind, as it became more difficult to 
trade with nations who fpake different languages, fo their 
neceffities were increafed by this divifion ; the colonies who 
planted new countries, not only perceiving their own wants, 
by the conveniencies they had left behind them ; but finding 
~ fomething ufeful in their fettlements, which were before un- 
known tothem, or their founders. This engaged them to 
fetch what they wanted from the parts where they had for- 
merly dwelt, and, in exchange, to carry what tney had dif- 
covered thither: which feems to have given the firft rife to 
foreign trade, the gradual advances whereof we may occa- 
fionally mention hereafter. The invention of fhipping was 
certainly the greateft ftep to its improvement, iince it made 
the fea, before an infuperable obftacle to commerce, the moft 
eafy and convenient method of carrying it on°. 
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ECA PST, 


The hiftory of Egypt, to the time of Alexander: 
the Great. 


oie Crea, 
A defcription of Egypt. 


GY PT, called by its antient inhabitants Chemia4, | 
E and/by the Copts, at prefent, Chemi, was fo named, as | 

is fuppofed, from Ham, the fon of Noah; being, more: 
than once, ftiled, in the book of P/alms, the land of Ham. 
But the name by whichvit is generally denoted in Scripture, , 
is, the land of Mizraim: from whence the Arabians, and 
other oriental nations, ftill call it AZe/r, which the Greegs 
write Adefre and Mefirea. We have already obferved, 
that AZi/raim is a word of a dual termination >; and is 
therefore, by fome, thought to have been ufed in that num- 
ber, on account of the twofold divifion of Egypt hereafter 
mentioned, and thence given to its firft planter, the fon of | 
Alam: the fingular, mafor, fignifies a fortrefs; and, ac- 
cording to fome, is alfo ufed in Scripture, as a proper name 
of that country*; though others, and our verfion in parti- 
cular, tranflate the word as an appellative. Bochart is of ' 
opinion Egypt received this name from the natural ftrength 
of its fituation ¢. 

Tus country is beft known to us by its Greek name 
Egypt, the original of which is varioufly accounted for by 
authors. Some fay, it was fo called from one of its kings, 
named 4gyptus‘; not reflecting that this name was ans 
tiently given, not only to the country, but, likewife, to its 
famous river, the Nilz. Others fay, it fignifies no more 
than the land of the Copts: the word aia being Greef for 
@ country, and Zcoptos eafily foftened into Aigyptus. Yet 
this derivation feems as ill- grounded as the former, the city 
of Coptus, whence the remains of the antient Egyptians | 


* Pur. de Ifid. & Ofir. p. 364. > See before, p. 272. 
© Vid. Perizon. orig. Agypt. p: 6. d2 Kings XIX. 24. . 
Tfa. xix.6. Micah vii, 12, © Phaleg. 1. iv. c, 24. * Diop, 
Sic. Euses, &c. 
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are ftill called Copts, being fituate far up in the Higher 

4 Egypt, and, in all likelihood, utterly unknown to the 
Greeks till long after the name was in ufe among them. 
The moft probable opinion, therefore, to omit fome other 
conjectures, ftill more groundlefs, is, that this region was 

fo called from the blacknefs of its foil, and the dark colour 

- both of its river and inhabitants, attefted by all relations: 
for fuch a blackifh colour is called, by the Greeks, egyptios, 
from gyps and egyps, a vultur, a bird of that hue; and, by 
the Latins, fubvulturius. And, for the fame reafon, other 
names, of the fame import, have been given to this coun- 
try by the Greeks ; fuch as Aeria, and Melambolus®. ‘The 
river itfelf wasalfo called A/elo, or Melas ; by the Hebrews, 
Shibor ; and, by the Ethiopians, Siris®; all which names 
fignify black. And Plutarch feems to intimate, that the in- 
habitants called their country Chemia, becaufe its foil was 
very black, like the fight of the eye’. 

Ecypr is fituate between the 48th and 53d degrees of Situation 
longitude, and the 24th and 33d degrees of north latitude ; and ex- 
its length, from north to fouth, about 600 miles; and the ¢ent. 
breadth of its coaft on the Mediterranean, from eaft to weft, 
near 300 miles: but above the divifion of the Nile it grows 
much narrower, fo that, in fome places, the two chains of 

~ mountains which rife on each fide of that river, leave a plain 
between them of lefs than a day’s journey to crofs*. It is 
bounded, on the fouth, by the kingdom of Sennar, which is 
tributary to the king of Ethiopia, and the cataracts of the 
Nile; on the north, by the Mediterranean fea; on the eatt, 
by the Arabian gulph, or Red fea, and the ifthmus of Suex 5 

“on the weft, by a region of Libya called Marmarica. * 

Tue old geographers differ, as to the antient bounds of 
this country. Some have thought, that the Delta only, or 
that part incompafled by the arms of the Nile, was pro- 
perly to be called Egypt 1; others make it reach weftward 

- to the greater Catabathmus™, ot valley which divides it 
from Cyrenaica : but this would give it too great an extent, 
and include AZarmarica and Ammonis, which are by. every- 

_ body elfe agreed to be no part of Egypt. The true limits | 

. on that fide, therefore, feem rather to be taken from Plin- 

_. thine, a town beyond the lake Mareotis ; and to extend. 

eaftward as far as the lake Serbonis", or, more exactly, to 


& See Wetts’s geog. of the Old Teft. vol. ii. p. 5. h Vid. 
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Oftracine, on the Mediterranean fea, and Heroopolis at the 
head of the Arabian gulph. The fouthern bounds were, 
Syene, a city fituate almoft under the tropic of Cancer, and 
Elephantine and Phyle, two others which lie fomething 
farther °. Rigs 

As the antients differ, likewife, in fettling the limits of 
Afia and Africa, fome, who make the Nile the boundary 


~ 


of thofe two parts of the world?, place fo much of Egypt 


as lies eaft of that river, in 4/fa; but others place it intirely 
in that part, by removing the limits of Jfa fo far as Alex- 
andria‘, or the Catabathmus'. But we think the common 
opinion the moft natural, which divides 4a from Africa by 
the Arabian gulf, and the ifthmus of Suez. However, we 
hope the former authorities will excufe our including the 
Egyptians among the Afatic nations, whofe hiftories we 
give in this book; which we have done merely for conve- 
nience. 

ANTIENT Egypt is divided, by fome, into two parts, 
the Upper, and the Lower Egypt; by others, into three ; 


_ the Upper Egypt, properly fo called, or Thebais ; the Mid- 


dle Egypt, or Heptanomis; and the Lower Egypt, the beft 
part of which was the Delta. 

THEBAIS, which was fo named by the Greeks from its 
principal city Thebes, is, in the Scripture, called Pathros ; 
and, at prefent, // Said. It is the moft foutherly part of 
Egypt next to Ethiopia, and is near as big asall the reft, in- 
cluding the country on both fides the Ni/e down to the Hep- 
tanomis 5 its laft city, according to the antients, being Lyco- 
polis on the weftern, and Anteopolis on the eaftern fide of 
the river ; which agrees pretty exaCtly with the prefent ex- 


tent of 4/ Said, the moft northern city of which is Man- 


Salut’, 
THERE were formerly, in this part of Egypt, feveral 


note in this Cities, of great note; viz. on the weftern fide of the Nile, 


part of 
Egypt. 


Lycopolis, or the city of the wolves; for extraordinary wor- 
fhip was formerly paid here to wolves, becaufe they drove 
back the Ethiopians, fays Diodorus Siculust, when they 
invaded Egypt, and purfued them to Elephantine, on the 
borders of Ethiopia. This city is fuppofed to have ftood 
where the prefent town of Monfalit flands. Hyp/ele, ftill 


® Vide Cexiar. geogr. ant. liy.c.1. , ? Srraso, 1. xi. 


Dionys. perieg. ver. 18. Purn. hift. nat. Lili. c. 1. a Hir- 


yrus de bello Alex. c. 14. 
27- Pomp. Meta, Li.c, 8, 
* Dropor, hi.e.88. °° * 
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a pretty larce town, known by the name Aboutig, and a 
bifhop’s fee: it ftands about a mile to the weft of the Nile. 
Aphroditopolis, or the city of Venus, to whom great wor- 
fhip was paid here. This city is omitted by Ptolemy, but 
mentioned by other geographers. Pzolemais, formerly acity 
of great note, and, by Strabo, thought equal to Memphis *, 
Alydus, once the fecond city in the Thebaid, and famous 
for the magnificent palace of Memnon, but, in Strabo’s 
time, only a village”. That author mentions a fountain 
here, to which there was an extraordinary defcent by fteps, 
and a grove, that was facred to Apollo. Abydus ftood at fome 
diftance from the river, perhaps in the place where the pre- 
fent villaze E/-derbi is fituate,- about three miles to the weft 
of the river, as a modern traveller conjectures*. Little 
Diofpalis, or the city of Jupiter, perhaps the prefent town of 
Flou’. Tentyra, of which city the inhabitants were famous 
for their enmity to the crocodile, which, by all means, they 
endeavoured to deftroy, and even waged war with the wor- 
fhipers of that animal, efpecially with the people of Ombos. 
Of this war, the poet ‘fuvenal takes notice, in one of his 
fatires*. At Rome, the Tentyrites were employed to take 
the crocodiles, with nets, out of the ponds, where they were 
kept as a curiofity, and to fhew them to the people; which 
they did without receiving from them the leaft hurt. Hence 
fome have fuppofed a kind of a natural afcendent, in that 
people, over the crocodile ; but Seneca, more juftly, afcribes 
the whole to their temerity in facing and attacking fo dan- 
gerous an enemy ; while others, with more prudence, de- 
clined the encounter, and placed all their fafety in flight. 
The ruins of Yentyra are ftill to be feen at Amara, about a 
mile from the river ® Hermenthis, now Erment. It ftood in 
the midft of a large plain, and feems to have been between 
three and four miles in compafs. Here are ftill to be feen the 
ruins of two antient buildings®. Latopolis, fo called from 
the fith Jatus, formerly worfhiped here. About three miles 
to the north-north-weft of the prefent town of E/ne, are 
to be feen the ruins of an antient temple, which our tra- 
veller fuppofes to have been the temple of Pallas and the 
fith Jatus at Latopolis, where they were both worfhiped. 
Within this temple are three ftories of hieroglyphics of 


men about three fect high, and at one end the loweft figures 


u STRABO, p.559- w Idemib. x PocockE’s — 
defcript. of the eaft, p.83. y Idem ib. p. 85. z Juv. 
fatyr. Xv. ver. 33. @ Sen. quelt. nat. c. 11. b Po- 
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are as big as the life, one of them with the head of the zbis. 
The cieling is curioufly adorned with all forts of animals, 
and painted in very beautiful colours. All the hieroglyphics 
are very well cut, but fome of them defaced. Great 
Apollinopelis, whereof the inhabitants rivalled the Tentyrates 
in their enmity and hatred to the crocodile*. It is thought 
to have been fituate where the town of Etfou now ftands, 
and where are ftill the ruins of a magnificent temple, in 
the front of which are cut coloflal figures in two ftories, 
fome ftanding, and fome fitting? E/ephantine, in an ifland 
of that name °, about a mile long, and a quarter of a mile 
broad to the fouth, ending in a point at the north. On this 
ifland are the ruins of a fmall temple, before which isa fta- 
tue fitting with the hands acrofs on the breaft, about eight 
feet high, with a /ituus in each hand. In the middle of the 
ifland are the remains of one fide of a great gate of red gra- 
nite, finely adorned with hieroglyphics. Here are feveral 
large rocks of red granite’. EJ/ephantine is the beft place 
of Egypt on the weft fide of the river; but it extends fome- 
what farther on the eaft fide’. 

On the eaft fide of the river are the following cities, 
worthy of notice. Anteopolis, fo called from Anteus, 
whom Hercules overcame*. It is fuppofed to have ftood 
in the place where the prefent city of Sciout was built, 
which is fituated in the middle of a pleafant country, near 
a large lake, filled from the Nile by a canal, over which 
there is a bridge of three high Gothic arches’. Paffalus, 
perhaps the prefent Gava-Kiebre, where is {till to be feen 
a very beautiful pottico of a temple, with eighteen pillars, 
in three rows™. Panopolis, the birth-place of the poet 
Nonnus, It borrowed its name from Pan, who is faid 
to have attended O/ris in his expedition againft the Ezhi- 
epians'; and therefore was worfhiped, fays Diodorus™, by 
the Egyptians, in every temple. Panopolis and Cheramis 
were, according to that writer, one and the fame city ; 
but Hercdotus feems to diftinguifh them™. ‘The prefent 
town of 4kraim, ftanding about a mile from the river, is 
fuppofed to be the anticnt Panopolis. Chenobofcia, con-- 
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cerning which we find nothing, in the antients, worthy of 
notice. Cane, or Neapolis, mentidned both by Herodotus 
and Ptolemy, perhaps the prefent Kena, a {mall town on a 
rifing ground, about a mile from the river P Coptos, now 
_ Kept. Here Ifs, if Plutarch is to be credited 4, receiving 
the news of the death of Ofiris, cut off one of her locks, 
in token of grief; and hence the place was named Coptos, 
which word, in the Egyptian language, fignifies want, or 
privation. This city was inhabited both by the Egyptians 
and Arabians, and ftood at fome diftance from the river, as 
the prefent village of Kept does ; but had a port on it; for 
Pliny calls it the empory of commodities brought from India 
and Arabia*. The difficult navigation of the Red fea to 
the north threw the trade into this chanel, Pliny mentions 
Fuliopolis as two miles from Alexandria ; adding, that from 
Fuliopolis to Coptos the voyage of three hundred and three 
miles was performed in twelve days, when the northerly 
winds blew ; and the journey from Coptos to Berenice, on 
the Red fea, likewife in twelve days*. Prolemy Philadel- 
phus caufed a good road to be made from Coptos to Bere- 
mice, With wells, and cifterns, to preferve the rain- water: 
whence the ftations, where travellers flopt, were called 
hydria, and hydreumata, that is, watering-placest. Strabe 
_ is fomewhat confufed, in this place: for, after defcribing 
the city of Coptos, and its trade, he adds, ‘* Hence an 
*¢ ifthmus ftretches out to the Red fea, near the city of Be- 
<* rence.” He feems to miftake the city of Berenice 
for that of Albus Portus, placed, by Ptolemy, on the Red 
fea, and parallel with Coptos. For he adds, ‘* Not far 
<< from Berenice is the town called Adyos Hormus.’”? But 
between this town and Berenice, Arrian reckons one thou- 
fand eight hundred ftadia*(A). The Chriftians were formerly 
very numerous in the city of Coptos : whence the name of 
Copts was given, in derifion, by the Adohammedans, to all 
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(A) Dr. Pococke,in oppofition 
to Pliny, Arrian,Ptolemy,and the 
Itinerary, will have Berenice to 
be the port on the Red {ea near- 
eft to Coptos, and at.a {mall di- 
ftlance from Myos on the fame fea. 
However, after finding fault 
with Ptolemy, as miftaken in his 


latitudes, in removing Berenice 
fo much farther fouth, and Myos 
fo much more to the north; he 
himfelf, in his map, conforms to 
the: latitudes of that geogra+ 
pher, by placing Méyos on the 
Heroopolitic gulf, above 140 
miles north of Berenice. 
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the Chriftians in Egypt. The only remains of this great 
city are, fome fquare pillars, with broken entablatures, all 
of red granite; a {mall temple, almoft quite deftroyed ; a 
large bafon, the ruins of two bridges over'the canal, by 
which the water was conveyed from the river into the bafon. 
Here are found great numbers of medals, of {mall ftatues 
of earthen ware, fome pieces of rock cryftal, and, fome- 
times, precious ftones". Apollinopolis, or the little city of 


Apollo, called by Antoninus, in his itinerary, the village of 


Apollo. There are, here, the ruins of a temple, witha 
Greek infeription, by Cleopatra and Ptolemy, in honour of 


The cityof Apollo, worlhiped by the inhabitants. The great city of 


Thebes. 


Thebes, defervedly reckoned one of the fineft cities in the 
world. It was alfo called Dio/polis, or the city of Jupiter ; 
and was built, according to fome, by Ofris; according to 
others, by Bufiris. Its length, in Strabo’s time, was 
eighty furlongs, or ten miles*; but this was nothing in 
comparifon of its antient extent, before it was ruined by 
Cambyfes, which, we are told, was no lefs than four hun- 
dred and twenty ftadia, or fifty-two miles and an half. 
The wealth of this city was fo great, that, after it had 
been plundered by the Per/ians, what was found, on burn- 
ing the remains of the pillage, amounted to above three 
hundred talents of gold, and twenty-three hundred of fil- 
ver*. The hundred gates of Thebes are mentioned by Ho- 
mer*, and, after him, by many others: but fome think, 
that this was not the number of the gates of the city, but 
of the temples; and that, from them, the city had the epi- 
thet of Hecatompylos, exprefling a definite for an indefinite 
number. Pomponius Adela, and others, by the hundred 
gates, underftand fo many palaces of princes, each of whom 
could, upon any preffing occafion, arm and fend out twenty 
thoufand fighting men, and two hundred chariots», A 
modern traveller could obferve no figns or remains of walls 
round Thebes‘; and if it had none, which he is inclined 
to believe, we muft conclude, that, by two hundred gates, 
were meant the gates of the temples, or, rather, the pa- 
laces of great men; which latter interpretation feems to 


be countenanced by Alomer : who, immediately after men~, 


tioning the great wealth of their houfes, {peaks of their 
hundred gates,” and the chariots and men that could be fent 
out of them. In Strabo’s* time the city ftood chiefly on the 
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eaft fide of the river. At Thebes there were, ahtiently, 


four remarkable temples: one of them is faid, by Diodorus 


Siculus, to have been a mile and an half in circumference, 
and forty-five cubits in height, with walls twenty-four feet 
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thick*®. A traveller, who faw, very lately, the ruins of Ruins of a 
this great building, thinks, that it exceeds the account ‘temple at 
Diodorus gives of it. To this temple there were no fewer Thebes. 


than eight vrand entrances, to three of which were avenues, 
of a great length, with fphinxes. Of thefe avenues, two 
had fixty ftatues on each fide. To one of the entrances 
are four grand gateways, that lead to the temple, about 
thirty-five feet deep, an hundred and fifty in length, and 
muft have been, before the ground was raifed, from fifty 
to fixty feet high. There is an entrance to them at one end, 
and a flight of ftairs, that leads up to the opening over the 
door in the middle, thefe buildings being open in the 
midft. From this part there is another flight of fteps up 
the middle of the other fide of the building, that lands at 
the top. The firft of thefe four gates is red granite, 
finely polifhed, and beautifully adorned with hieroglyphics, 


_ in four compartments in the height of it, on each fide of 


the gate without, and three in the infide; in each of which 
are the figures of two women bigger than the life, and of 
exquifite workmanfhip. Further, on each fide, are coloffal 
figures, with hieroglyphics under them, about fifteen feet 
in height, above-ground. On each of thefe four gates 
there feem to have been coloffal ftatues, whereof fome are 
fill remaining: and our author, taking fome meafures of 
one, found the hand to be fixteen inches broad, and the 
head five feet fix inches long. ‘The next gate is very much 
ruined, and has only two ftories of coloffal figures to the 
fouth, and one to the north. The third gate has hiero- 
glyphics all round, and coloffal figures of men. Here are 
the remains of a ftatue of white marble, the head of which 
has a ferpent worked on its cafque: it is five feet diameter, 
and meafured four feet and an half from the lower part of 
the neck to the top of the head. The fourth gate is now 
an heap of ruins: before it are fome pieces of a red gra- 
nite ftatue, the trunk of which is feven feet and an half 
broad. From thefe gateways walls were built, extending 
not only to the other gates, to make thé intire clofure of 
the temple, but alfo to inclofe the particular courts be- 
tween the gates and the temple. The other entrances are 
no lefs grand and magnificent. That to the weft, our au- 
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thor thinks one of the moft ftately of the kind that ever 
was built in Egypt: within it is a large open court, having, 
on each fide, at the firft entrance, a terrace, eighty feet 
broad: on either fide of the middle walk to the inner part 
of the temple, there was a great colonnade of pillars above 
forty feet high, and eight in diameter, with capitals like a 
vafe, and fquare ftones on the top of them, like pedettals, 
for ftatues. At the farther end of thefe pillars are two 
coloflal ftatues of red granite, on pedeftals four feet wide, 
and fix long: the pilafters behind the ftatues are adorned 
with hieroglyphics. This muft have been the ante-temple, 
according to the defcription Strabo gives us of the Egyptian 
temples. Beyond this is the inner temple, in which there 
are fixteen rows of pillars one way, and eighteen the other ; 
the two middle rows are eleven feet diameter, the others 
eight. Every part of this temple is covered, infide and 
out, with hieroglyphics, and other reprefentations: on 
each fide of the grand entrance into the temple itfelf, are 
two obelifks, fixty-three feet four inches high, and fix feet 
fquare ; further, to the eaft, are two other obelifks, feven 
feet fix inches fquare, and feventy-three feet high: all thefe 
obelifks are of red granite. A little farther, a wall is built © 
to the north and fouth, with feveral coloflal bufts, very ° 
much defaced. Continuing on along the middle, to the 
eaft, you come, at length, to the fmall granite room, with 
a room on each fide of it, which feems to have been a place 
of more than ordinary fanétity. This granite room our 
author takes to have been the place allotted for the beau- 
tiful noble virgin who was annually confecrated to the deity. 
All along, on each fide, are apartments, much ruined, 
which, perhaps, ferved for the priefts, and the beafts kept 
for facrifice. About an hundred and fixty feet to the eaft, 
is another large building, confifting of feveral {mall apart- 
ments on each fide of a f{pacious colonnade, probably for 
the officers of the temple: to the north, without the in- 
clofure, are the ruins of buildings, with a grand gate before 
them, which feem to have led tothe temple. Farther to 
the eaft of the other building are figns of acolonnade; and 
to the eaft of this is the moft eaftern grand gate. The 


ruins of this temple are to be feen near Carnack, and tour ~ 


miles to the eaft of that village the remains of another 
temple, which is almoft utterly deftroyed; however, the 


eae gate is intire, and near it is a fphinx, about four feet 
high. 4 


AT: 
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AT a place called Biban-el-meluke, that is, the gate, or 
court, of ihe kings, are to be feen the fepulcres of the Sepuleres 
Kings of Thebes, never exceeded, inthe opinion of Diodo- of the kings 
rus Siculus, by any thing of this kind. He tells us, that of Thebes. 
47 of them were mentioned in the Egyptian hiftories; 
that 17 only remained to the time of Ptolemy the fon of 
Lagus; and that, in his own time, moft of them were 
deftroyed. Thefe fepulcres are in grottoes, cut out of the 
rock in a moft beautiful manner, with long rooms, or 
galleries, under the mountains. Thefe galleries are mottly 
about 10 feet wide, and 10 high, four or five within one 
another, from 30 to 50 feet long, and from 10 to 15 feet 
high. They generally lead to a {pacious room, in which is 
feen the tomb of the king, with his figure, cut in relievo, 

on the lid, or painted at full length on the ftone: the fides 
and the cielings of the rooms are cut with hieroglyphics 

of birds and beafts, and fome of them painted, being ftill 

as frefh as juft finifhed, though above 2000 years old. The 
tomb of the king, which our author faw, is of one ftone, of 
red granite, feven feet nine inches high, eleven feet eight 
inches long, and above fix feet broad; the cover being 
made to fhut into it, with the figure of the king in mezzo- 
relievo, and an hieroglyphical infcription. In the farther- 
moft room is a figure in relievo, with the arms acrofs on 
the breaft; over it isa globe, and a man kneeling-on each 
fide of the apartment. In the great room there is a ftatue 

of a man, with a fceptre in his hand; and, on the cieling, a 
large figure of a man, painted with a particular fort of fceptre 

in his hand, and wings hanging down lower than the feet, 
and covering the whole body : the painting is exceeding frefh. 

At the entrance, on each fide, are four men, cut into the 
ftone, above the natural fize, with heads of hawks, and of 
other animals; on the infide, a tortoife, and aman, witha 
goat’s head, are cut within a circle, on each of the pilafters. 

At a place in that neighbourhood, towards Medinet-Habon, 

are the two coloffal ftatues of AZemnon ; the pedeftal of that 

to the north is 30 feet long, and 27 broad; that of the 
other 33 feet long, and 1g wide. The ftatues are of avery 
particular kind. of porous hard granite, and ftand about 30 

» fe€t afunder: that to the north has been broken off at the 
middle, and built up with five tier of ftones. The height 

of the ftatue, from the bottom of the foot to the top of 
the knee, is about 29 feet; from the bottom of the foot, 

to the ancle, two feet fix inches; to the top of the in- 


ftep, four feet ; the foot is fiye feet broad, and the leg 
4 four 
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four deep. There are to be feen, in the fame places, the 
ruins of feveral others, which, probably, ferved as an avenue 
to the temple, whereof the ruins lie at a fmall diftance. 
Here are the remains of two ftatues of black granite; one 
of them has been thought by fome to be the famous ftatue 

The fa- of Memnon, which is faid to have daily uttered a found, as 

mous ftatue {oon as it was touched by the rays of the rifing fun‘; 

of Mem- others are of opinion, that it was one of the ftatues men- 

non. tioned above. Pau/fanias, {peaking of this wonderful ftatue, 
fays, that every day, at fun-rifing, it uttered a found like 
that which is heard at the breaking of a ftring of an harp, 
when it is wound up’. Pliny writes, that it made a noife 
every day about fun-rifing, when the rays of the fun came 
on it&; and Philo/ffratus, that it was faid to fpeak, when 
the rays of the fun came to its mouth». Strabo owns, 
that, being at Thebes with #lius Gallus, the firft governor 
of Egypt, he heard the found; but adds, that he did not 
know whether it proceeded from the bafis, the ftatue, or the 
people about iti; fo that he fufpected a trick; and a trick, 
no doubt, itwas. The remains of thefe ftatues are all to be 
feen in that part of antient Thebes, which ftood on the weft 
fide of the river; and wascalled, asis fuppofed, A/emno- 
nium, from the ftatues of Aemnon. ‘Thus far of the anti- 
quities of Thebes, from the relations of a traveller, who has 
viewed them very lately, and given a moft minute and ac- 
curate account of thofe countries, and every thing in them 
worthy of notice*. 

To the fouth of Thebes, and on the fame fide of the 
river, ftand the following cities, mentioned by the antient 
geographers ; Chnumis, or Cnuphis, fo called from a god 
of that name, worfhiped by the inhabitants!; Elethya, 
or the city of Lucina, famous for a temple facred to that 
goddefs, now intirely deftroyed™; Onebos, now Com- 
ombo, that is, Zhe bill of Ombo, where great ruins are 
ftill to be feen of an antient temple. The inhabitants of 
this city were famous for the worfhip of the crocodile, as 
we have obferved above: they fed them in their ponds, 
fays Alian, where they became fo tame, as to obey when 
they were called". Syene, the ruins of which are ftill.to 
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be feen at a {mall diftance from A/fouan. It was fituated 
exactly under the tropic of Cancer ; and is placed by Pliny 
in a peninfula: whence we may conclude, that it ftood on: 
an hill, to the-weft of the prefent fort ; which hill has 
water on three fides. Ata fmall diftance from this place, 
are the remains of feveral antient buildings, and the gra- 
nite-quarries ; all the country to the eaft, the iflands, and 
bed of the Nile, being red granite: the quarries were not 
worked in deep, but the ftone was hewed out of the fides 
of the lowhills. Our traveller obferved fome columns 


- marked out in the quarries, and fhaped on two fides: he 


is of opinion, that they worked the ftone round with a 
narrow tool ; and, when it was almoft feparated, they 
forced it out of its bed with large wedges ; of which there 
are great figns in the quarries®. At Syene there was a Ro- 
man garifon, confifting of three cohorts, as appears from 
Strabo P, and the notitia. About twelve miles fouth of 
Syene, ftood the city of Péylz, in an ifland of the fame 
name, not above a quarter of a mile long, and half a quar- 
ter broad. Pliny places Phyle on the weit fide of the river, 


over-againft Syezed: but, that he was miftaken, is plain 


from Ptolemy, from the itinerary, and from Strabo, who 
vifited thofe places, and tells us, that he went from Syene to 
Phyla by land, to avoid the cataract ;_ that is, the leffer 
catara&t*. The ifland of Phyle was deemed facred, from 
an opinion, that Ofris was buried theres; and the ruins 
of a magnificent temple are ftill to be feen. It appears 


_ from the notitia, that the Romans had a garifon at Phylz, 


j 


which was the moft fouthern city of all Egypt. Between 
this place and Syene is the lefler cataraét, and the greater 
ata {mall diftance from Pfelca, a town in Ethiopia. Cr- 
cero was impofed upon from a falfe report, when he wrote, 
that the people who lived near the leffer cataract were all 
deaf ; which, he fays, was occafioned by the noife the 
river made, in falling from very high mountains * ; for the 
fall is no-where above feven or eight feet. At this cataract 
ends the navigation of the Egyptians to the fouth, and of 
the Ethiopians to the north *. a 

We {hall now give a fuccin& account of the cities on 
the Red Sea, within the bounds of Egypt. This fea is di- 


‘vided to the north into two gulphs ; that to the eaft was 


called the Zlanitic gulph, from the city of Z/ana, at the 
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forth end of it ; and that to the weft, the Heroopolitic, 
from thecity of Hercopolis. . The #lanitic gulph belongs 
to Arabia, and the Heroopolitic to Egypt. On the latter 


ftood the cities of Hercopalis and Arfinoe. Heroopolis, — 
or, The city of heroes, as it is called by Strabo w and — 


Pliny *, ftood at the north end of the gulph, per- 
haps where the caftle of Zercute now ftands : and Ar finoe, 
fo called from a queen of that name, in the time of the 
Ptolemies, where Suez is now ; there being in that neigh- 


‘bourhood plain figns of an antient city. Strabo feems to 


fuppofe Arfinoe and Cleopatris to have been different ci- | 


ties ; but in the fame page, fpeaking again of Arfinoe, he 
fays, that by fome it is calledCleopatris ¥. Some think that 
the text has been altered ; others, that Cleopatra embel- 
lifhed the city of Arfinoe by the addition of feveral buildings, 
which formed, as it were, a new city, called, after her 
name, Cleopatris ; whence the whole was by fome named 
Arfinoe ; by others, Cleopatris. On the Red Sea itfelf 
ftood Aéyos, Albus Portus, and Berenice, mentioned by 


Ptolemy, Pliny, and Strabo. .The laft city, fo named 


from the mother of Ptolemy Philadelphus 7, was the great 
empory of goods from Arabia and India. It is placed by 
Ptolemy near the tropic of Cancer ; and that he was not 
miftaken in the latitude, is manifeft from Pliny, fronx 
Arrian, and from the itinerary, as we have: obferved 
above. Berenice is the laft town of Egypt, properly fo 
called, on the Red Sea. Of the inland towns, between 
the fea and the Nile, we fhall fpeak hereafter. 


‘Hepranomis, or the middle Egypt, was fo called ~ 


from the feven nomes, or prefe€tures, into which it was 
divided, though Szrabs fays it contained fixteen 2 ; which 
difference may have been occafioned by the adding of new 
nomes to thofe it originally comprifed, as were in particu- 
cular thofe of Oa/is, of which name there were two cities, 
not properly in Egypt, but on the borders of Libya. The 


Heptanomis comprehended all the country on each fide'of 


the Nile, from Thebais to the point of the Delta, where — 


that river divides itfelf into thofe branches by which it 
enters the fea. Some of the antients make this tra@ a 
part of the Zebais ; and fome of the eaftern geographers 
alfo give the fame extent to al Said b, 
Tuis part of Egypt was alfo in old times full of largeand 
noble cities, Orn the welt fide of the river were, Memphis, 
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fuppofed to have been built by AZenes, the firft ‘king of 
‘Egypt, and, for many ages, the metropolis of the whole 
kingdom. It is placed by Pliny¢ and Strabo 4 fifteen miles 
fouth of the'Deléa ; but there are now no more remains’ of 
fo great a city, than if fuch a place had never been; the beft 
part of the ruins having been, in all likelihood, carried to 
Alexandria, and other cities, built in after-ages, and the 
reft buried by the overflowing of the Nile. At Memphis 
there were many magnificent temples, and one among the 
reft confecrated to Apis, who was worfhiped under the 
fhape of an ox, that was kept and fed here. This was a 
great and populous city even in Strabo’s time, who calls 
it the fecond after Alexandria ®, Of the pyramids, which 
ftood not far from this city, we fhall fpeak hereafter, 
Acanthus, where was a great temple dedicated to Ofris, 
and a grove of Thebaic acantha ‘, from which the city had 
probably its name. Heracleopolis, or the city of Hercules, 
in an ifland, by Strabo called the great ifland 8, where the 
ichneumon wes worlhiped. In the lower part-of this ifland, 
to the north, ftood the city of Nilopolis, at an equal di- 
ftance from both banks of the river ; whence Ptolemy calls 
it a mediterranean, or inland town. 4y/finoey firft called 
the city of crocodiles; for the inhabitants worfhiped that 
animal, and bred up fome tame ones in the neighbouring 
lakes+, The ruins of this city are ftill to be feen at a 
place called Faiume. It muft have ftood at fome diftance 
from the river, fince Ptolemy calls it a mediterranean me- 
tropolis.. Oxyrynchus, {o called from a fith of that name, 
worthiped all over Egypt, but chiefly in this place 1. Her- 


_ mopolis, or the city of Mercury, reckoned by Ammianus 


a. 


among the famous cities of Egypt *. On the eaft fide of 
the river ftood the following cities of note: Aphroditopslis, 
or, the city of Venus, where particular worfhip was paid 
to a white cow!. Ancuropolis, or, the city of anchors, 
mentioned by Ptolemy, and fo called from a neighbouring 
quarry, out of which ftone anchors were cut. Cynopolis, 
or, the city of dogs; for dogs were worfhiped there, and 
facred food allotted them. ntincopolis, now Enfinel, built 
by the emperor 4driaz, in honour of his favourite Anti- 
nous; who, having attended him into Egypt, was here 
“drowned. Some think, that 4drian did not build a new 
city, but only embellifhed the old city of Be/a, and gave 
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ita new name™. Befa is mentioned by Ammianus as an 
Egyptian god, An Egyptian writer, quoted by Photius °, 
joining the old and new name of this place, calls it Befan- 
tinoopolis, Some ruins are ftill to be feen in the place 
where Antinoopolis is fuppofed to have ftood P. 

Tue Lower Egypt, reaching from Heptanomis to the 
Mediterranean Sea, contained not only that part which is 
incompafled by the arms of the Nile, and, from its trian- 


-gular figure, named Delta, but alfo Mareotis and Alexan- 
dria, with its dependencies, to the weft; and Cafiotis and 


Auguftamnica, with fome other territories towards Arabia, 
to the eaft. 

In the Mareotic nome, called Mareotis, from the lake 
Marea, we find the fcllowing places mentioned by the 
antients: Plinthine, Monocomium, Cobii, Almyre, Hierax, 
Tapofiris, Phomotis, Marea ; but nothing relating to 
them worthy of notice. The lake AZarea, or Mareotis, 
was, according to Strabs, above an hundred and fifty ftades 
in breadth, and under three hundred in length 3. It was 
formerly navigable ; but is now dry, except after great 
rains. The country adjoining to this lake was once famous 
for excellent wine, as appears from the two great Latin 
poets Virgil t and Horace’. Between the lake and the Ca- 
nopic branch of the Nile, ftood the famous city of Alexan-~ 
dria, and feveral other cities, of no fmall note. It is well 
known, that the city of Alexandria took its name from 
Alexander the Great ; who, coming to Rhacotis, after con- 
fulting the oracle of Fuptter Ammon, and being pleafed 
with the fituation of the place, ordered a new city to be 
built there. After the death of Alexander, the Ptolemies 
chofe this city for the place of their refidence ; by which 
means it became the metropolis of all Egypt. It was built, 
fay the antients, in the form of a Macedonian chlamys, or 
cloak t, and took up about fifteen miles. The royal 
palace, which was a fifth part of the city ”, ftood by the 
fea, in a moft pleafant fituation, and, befides the habi- 
tation of the princes, contained the mufeum, and the bury- 
ing-place of the kings. Here was depofited the body of 
its founder, in a coffin of gold ; but that was afterwards 


taken away, and one of glafs put in its room. Augu/tus, | 
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when he was in Egypt, viewed the body of that great 
hero, fcattered flowers over it with the higheft venera- 
tion, and honoured it with a golden crown ¥. On the 
fhore, where the antient palace ftood, are ftill to be feen 
great remains of ftately buildings, with feveral pieces of 
porphyry, and other fine marbles. That part of the city, 
which ftood at fome diftance from the fhore, was called 
Necropolis, from the many fepulcres and burying-places 
there, and inhabited only by the meaner fort of people ”. 
The ftreet, which is id by Strabo to have extended from 
the gate of Necropolis to that of Canopus, that is, the 
whole length of the city, was one hundred feet wide 2. 
In this ftreet ftood the gymnalium, with porticoes, above 
half a quarter of a mile in extent’; and, no doubt, feveral 
other magnificent buildings. Near the city was the ifland 
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of Pharos, which, in the time of the kings, was joined T4e ifand 


to it by a bridge, fo as to be reckoned part of the city 
This ifland, extending from eaft to weft, in a bay about 
three leagues wide, formed the two ports of Alexandria ; 
“the port Eunoftus to the weft, and the great port, as it 
was called, to the eaft: the latter is now called the new, 
and the other the old port. Homer fuppofed this iflind as 
far diftant from the continent as a fhip, with a fair wind, 
could fail in a day ¢: but he was certainly mifinformed ; 
the diftance between the ifland and the fhore not exceeding 
nine hundred paces. What others call a bridge, Strabo ¢ 
calls a mole, joined to the town by a bridge. The fea has 
gained on the weft end of the ifland, where are feen, 
under water, the remains of cifterns cut in the rocks *, 
The famous light-houfe, named Pharos, from the ifland, 
food ona rock, at the eaft end of it, which was fur- 
rounded on all fides with water, fo as to form a {mall fe- 
parate ifland : the pllars, which are feen there ina calm 
fea, may be the remains of that great ftructure. The 
ifland Antirrhodes is alfo mentioned by the antients, as 
lying at a {mall diftance from the fhore ® 5 but it has been 
intirely deftroyed by the fea. The city of Alexandria 
was reckoned next to Rome, for the grandeur, mag- 
nificence, and number of its buildings ; and yet very few 
remains of them are to be feen, the materials having been 
” carried away to other places, and many of them employed 
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in the building of the prefent city. About three miles 
and three quarters from Alexandria, was the city of Nzco- 
polis, which took its name from the victory Augu/tus 
gained there over Antony ; and was, on that account, 
greatly embellifhed by the conqueror’, Near Nécopolts 
was Eleufis, mentioned by Strabo as a village in the di- 
ftri& of Alexandria i. Canopus is placed by Strabo on the 
fea-fide, one hundred and twenty ftades from Alexandria *. 
This city is faid to have been built by the Spartans, on 
their return from the Trojan war, and to have taken its” 
name from Canopus, the pilot of Menelaus, who died, and 
was buried, in this place !. Canopus was famous, or rather 
infamous, for the lewd and diffolute diverfions, which the. 
Alexandrians indulged,themfelves in here : whence Seneca 
in one of his epittles <¢ No one, fays he, thinking of a 
‘© retreat, would choofe Canopus ; though aman may be 
** good and honeft even at Canopus ™.”” On the narrow 
tract, between the fea and the canal that runs from 4/ex- 
andria to Canopus, were Zephyrium, the Lefer Tapofiris, 
and Thonis, fuppofed to have been fo called from a king of 
that name, who received AZenelaus and Helena. Tothe - 
fouth of Canopus, and on the weft fide of. the Canopic 
branch of the Nile, the following places are mentioned by 
the antients ; Schadia, the Lefer Hermopolis, Gynzcopolis, 
Anthylla at a {mall diftance from the river, AdZomemphis, — 
Andropolis, and the city of Latona. _ 

SoME have imagined the Delta, or the greater part of 
it, to have been an acceffion of land to Egypt; and that 
the plains between the mountains beyond Ademphis were 
formerly-a bay of the fea, which was at length filled up 
by the foil brought down from the Nile°. But this opinion 
feems very groundlefs, confidering the little alteration 
which has been in this part of Egypt for above 2000 years 
paft, and the time allowed for this effe€t by Herodotus, 
which is no Jefs than 20,000 years ; a much longer fpace 
than the world has. lafted. , Some 4rabs divide. the Delta 
into two parts, al Rif, and al Babriya. The former, being 
the weftern part, is fuppofed by Bochart to be the Rahab 
of the Scriptures P; and was fo called becaufe of its form, 
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refembling a pear; which the Egyptians call rib, or r7bi 4, 
Al Babriya is the eaftern part of the Delta, according to 
feveral' ; though a late traveller more truly places a/ Bah- 
riya, or, as he writes it, Beheiré, beyond the weftern 
branch of the Nile s. 

_ As the Delia is comprifed within the branches of that 
river, we muft premife a fuccinét account of thofe bran- 
ches, and of the river itfelf ; without which the reader 
would be at a lofs, as to the fituation of the places we are 
to defcribe. 
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Tue fources, or {prings, of this river, were fo abfo- Of the ris 
lutely unknown to the antients, that they thought it even wer Nile. 


impoffible to difcover them : they are now well known to 
be in Ethiopia, though modern travellers differ in their’ 
accounts of them; as will be feen when we come to defcribe 
them ina more proper place. “The Nié/e enters Egypt almoft 
under the tropic of Cancer, pouring itfelf down no lefs 
than feven catara&ts, or falls. “The people of thofe parts 
ufed formerly to entertain ftrangers with a furprifing fpecta- 
cle, which fome modern travellers fay is ftill continued: two 
of them get into a fmall boat, one to guide it, and the other 
to keep itclear of water 5 after having borne the violence of 
the agitated waves for fome time, they dextroufly fteer their 
boat through the narrow chanels, thereby avoiding the rocks ; 
and, letting themfelves be carried down by the falling river, 
dire& their little veflel with their hands; and, rufhing 
headlong, to the great terror of the fpeftators, who think 


them utterly lof, and (wallowed up, they appear again 


on the water, far from the place from which they fell, 
as if they had been fhot out of an enginet. The Nile, 
having pafled through the upper and middle Egypt, a little 


‘below the antient Memphis, divided itfelf into two large 


arms, which, afterwards forming feven chanels, emptied 
themfelves into the fea by as many mouths. Thefe feven 
mouths of the Nile, much fpoken of by the antient writers, 
were, to begin from the welt, the Cazopic, or Hteracle- 
otic, the Bolbitic, the Sebennytic, the Phatnic, or Path- 
metic, the Mendefian, the Tanitic, or Saitic, and the Pe- 
lufian ; which had their names from fo many cities, ftand- 
ing on their feveral branches. Befides thefe there were 
the two Pfeudoftomata, ot falfe mouths, as they called 
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them, of Pineptimi and Diolcos, which were too {mall to 
carry larger veffels. But the greater part of thefe mouths 
have been fince ftopped up, and others formed ; fo that 
there are now reckoned to be above thirty chanels, which 
carry the waters of the Nile into the fea, efpecially at its 
overflowing, the greater part of them becoming dry when 
the waters retire4; the two chief, and indeed only con- 
fiderable arms of that river, at prefent, being that of 
Rofetta, or Rafbid, to the weft, and that of Damietta, 
or Dimyat, to the eaft. i 
In the Delta, lying between the Canopic branch to the 
welt, and the Pelufian to the eaft, were the following ci- 
ties; Metelis,.on the Canopic branch, called Bechis in the 


‘time of Stephanus, Naucratis, {aid to have been built by 


the AZilefians* : it ftood fomewhat fouth of the place where 
the great chanel divides itfelf into the Canopic and Bol- 
bitic-branches. ‘Ten miles to the eaft of this branch was 


-Sais, formerly the metropolis of Lower Egypt*. Here 


was a famous temple of Adinerva, and before it was placed 
a room, cut outof one ftone, on the outfide, twenty-one cu- 
bits long, fourteen broad, and eight high; within, it was 
above eighteen long, twelve broad, and five high : two 
thoufand men were employed three years in ‘bringing 
it down by water from Elephantine : thus Herodotus ¥. 
This wonderful room was fuppofed to have been cut out 
of one of the iflands near Elephantine, in which are many 
quarries. Near Sais was the afylum of Ofris, where 
he was fuppofed to have been buried ; J/s having depofited 
feveral coffins in different places, that Zyphon might not 
find out his body. To the north of Sais ftood Cabafa ; 
and, a little more to the north, Butus, famous for the 
oracle of Latona, and_temples of that goddefs, of Apollo, 
and of Dianaz. Thefe are the moft remarkable places 
between the Heracleotic and the Sebennytic chanels. Be- 
tween the latter and the firft falfe mouth, called Pineptimi 
were Pachnamunis, Hermopolis, Sebennytus, Tava, Thand 
muthis. From the city of Sebennytus the Sebennytic chanel 
took its name. To the eaft, between the chanel Pinepti- 
mi and the Phatnic, were Zois, Onuphis, Cynopolis, Athri- 
bis; and, nearer the latter chanel, Thmuis, Aphroditopalis 
Leontopolis, Bufiris. Zois kood in an ifland of the fame 
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name, and 4thribis on the river Athribis, which forms the 
falfe mouth, called Diolcos, Thmuis, in the Egyptian 
language, fignified a goat ; which animal was worthiped 
in the city of that name. At Leont opolis particular wor- 
fhip was paid to the lion ; and at Cynopolis, to the dog. 
The tyrant Bujiris, fuppofed to have been killed by Her- 
cules, is thought to have reigned in the city of that name; 
but Strabo aflures us, that no fuch prince ever reigned in 
Egypt*. The city of Mendes, which gave name to the 
Merndefian mouth of the Nile, ftood on that branch, and 
the city of Tarichea at fome diftance from it, by the 
fea-fide. Between the Mendefianand the Tanitic branches, 
and at a {mall diftance from the former, ftood Panaphy/fis 
and Dio/polis; and on the Tanitic branch, Tanis, fuppofed 
to be the Zoan of Scripture, and the place where the Pha- 
raohs refided. Between the Yanitic and the Pelufian, 
which is the moft eafterly branch of the Nile, was the city 
of Sethrium. Thefe are the chief cities in the Delta, of 
which we find any mention made by the antients. 

On the ealt fide of the Delta, where Egypt was bounded 
by Arabia Petrea and Palazftine, ftood feveral cities of 
great note. Of thefe, the moft remarkable were 3 Buba- 
Jius, ftanding on the moft eafterly branch of the Nile ; 
which, from this city, is called, by the antients, the Bu- 
baftic river. - Here was a magnificent temple, dedicated 
to Diana>; who, in the Egyptian language, was called 
Buba/fis© : and hence the name of the city. A modern 
traveller thinks it ftood near the prefent village of -Benal- 
haffar *, where great ruins of an antient city are ftill to be 
feen. — South of Bubafius, and on the fame river, ftood 


_ the city of Onias, fo called from the Fewi/h prieft of that 


name ; who obtained leave of Ptolemy Philometor, king of 
Egypt, to build a temple here, in oppofition to that of Te- 


_ rufalem®; as we fhall relate more at large in the hiftory of 


the Fews. On the fame river ftood the city of Babylon, 
faid, by Diodorus Siculus, to have been built by fome cap- 
tives from Babylon on the Euphrates ; who, having made 


_ their efcape, fled to an hill, and thence, with frequent ex- 


curfions, plundered the neighbouring country ; but, having 
in the end obtained their pardon, and the hill being given 
them to inhabit, they built a city on it ; which from their 
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native city, they callea Babylon *. Strabo likewife fup- 

pofes this city to have been founded by fome Babylonians, 

who obtained leave of the kings of Egypt to fettle here *. 

Fofephus fays, it was builtin the time of Camby/es king of 

Perfia, on the {pot where the antient city of Latopolis 

ftoid*®, Ptolemy mentions a canal between this city and the 

Red Sea, which he calls the canal of Trajan, who either 

made or repaired it. The fituation of old Caire feems to 
agree with that of Babylon, as defcribed by the antients, © 

One of the three Roman legions that guarded Egypt was 

ftationed at Babyloni. The city of Phacufa, or Phaccufa, 

as Strabo ftiles it *, ftood likewife on the Butaftic river, 
fomewhat north of Bubaftus. At this place began the ca- 
The eanal Nal, called, the canal of the kings, from the Pelufian branch | 
of the tothe Red Sea, ‘This.great work was begun by Se/o/ffris 
kings. king of Egypt, carried on by his fucceflors, and finifhed 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus. "The work had been long left 
unfinifhed, out of an opinion, that the Red Sea was higher 

than the land of Egypt ; and confequently, that if a canal 

was opened, it might drown the country, or, at leaft, fpoil 

the waters of the Nile. This canal was 100 cubits in 

breadth, and of a fufficient depth to bear the largeft vef- 

fels. On the fame river, north of Phacufa, were Hera- 

cleopolis parva, or, Heracleopolis the leffer, {0 called to di- 

ftinguifh it from another of the fame name, of which we 

have fpoken above ; and the city of Pelufium, about 20 

ftades from the fea, in a marfhy foil, and thence called 
Pelujium, the Greek word, pelos, fignifying mud?. Ammi- 

anus Marcellinus fuppofes this city to have taken its name 

from Peleus, the father of Achilles ; who, according to his 

account, built it by the order of the gods™. It js called 

by Hirtius the key of Egypt", becaufe whoever was mafter 

of this place, had afree and open paflage into Egypt. The 

lentils of Pelufium are commended byVirgil ° and Martial’. 

Between Pelufium and Rhinocolura, the firft city of Palz- 

fline, the following places are mentioned, as ftanding 

on the fea, by Ptolemy, Strabo, and other geographers 5 

Agger Chabre, Gerra, or Gerrum, Pentafchenos, Oftra- 

cine. Between the two latter places ftood AZount Cafus, 

famous for the fepulcre of Pompey, who was buried there, 
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and a magnificent temple of fupiter Cafius 4, Ptolemy 
places a town here of the fame name with the mountain ; 


by any other writer. 
Eaft of mount Cafius, and at a {mall diftance from it, was 


the lake Sirbonis, very narrow, but of a furprifing depth, — 


and two hundred ftades in extent’; but of this lake no 
vettiges are now to be found. To the eaft of the Bubaftic 
river, and near the borders of Arabia Petrea, ftood Pha- 
groriopolis; and to the fouth, about three miles from the 
river, Heliopolis, or the city of the fun, worfhiped there in 
a magnificent temple ; as was likewife a bull, under the 
name of Menevis *. This city was fuppofed by the an- 
tients to have been built by 477s, the fon of Rheda and the 


Sunt; and is commonly thought to be the Ox of the Scri- 


pture. Thus far of the cities of Egypt mentioned by pro- 


roy 


fane hiftorians. Of thofe fpoken of in Scripture, we fhall 
have occafion to take notice hereafter. 
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Besipes thislarger divifion, Egypt was alfo diftributed Iss divi- 
into feveral governments, or prefectures, by the Egyptians fion into 
called tabir, and by the Greeks nomes ; whence that paflage womes. 


of Scripture ¥, which our verfion renders, I will Jet the 
Egyptians again/? the Egyptians, and they fhall fight king- 
dom againft kingdom, the Septuagint have rightly tranflated 
nome againfi nome. “The number of thefe is uncertain, be- 
ing, according to the pleafure of the prince, fometimes 
greater, and fometimes lefs; for which reafon, antient 
authors differ in their accounts of them: but they were 
about thirty-fix, and generally named from the chief city 
of each nome, This divifion is attributed to Se/offris x. 
THE climate of Egypt muft needs be very warm, from 


~ its near fituation to the tropic. Though the air is gene- 


rally dry, yet there fall greater dews after the {welling of the 
Nile, which continue for feveral months. In the Lower 
Egypt, it often rains in the winter, notwithftanding what 
fome of the antients fay to the contrary ¥ ; and even fnow 
has been obferved to fall at d/exandria, contrary to the ex- 
prefs affertion of Seneca *. In the Upper E gypt indeed, to- 
wards the catadupes, or cataracts of Nile, it rains very fel- 
dom * The firft fummer (for they reckon two in Egypt), 
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which is in March, April, and May, is the moft unwhol- 


fome and fickly feafon, becaufe of the unequal weather, 
exceflive heats, and parching winds, which reign at that 


- time, and caufe feveral diftempers : but, in return, in their 


fecond fummer, in June, ‘Fuly, and Auguft, and in their 
autumn and winter, the airis much cooler, the weather more 
conftant, and Egypt one of the moft pleafant and delightful 
countries in the world. Though the cold is feldom felt 
there, except only for about feven days, which the Arabs 


call berd al ajdz, the old woman’s cold, from the feventhto - 
the fourteenth of February, yet thofe.who can afford furs — 


wear them, becaufe of the uncertainty of the feafon 9, 

Tue fertility of Egypt, and the excellence of its pro- 
ductions and fruits, are greatly celebrated by antient wri- 
ters, and by Ads/es himfelf Pp, who muft needs have been 
well acquainted with this country. It abounds in grain of 
all forts, but particularly rice; infomuch that, as it was 
formerly the granary of Rome, it is now the country 
which chiefly fupplies Con/fantinople. 

Tue moft plentiful parts of Egypt are the Delta, and 
that province which is now called al Feyyiim, fuppofed to 
be the antient Heracleotié nome? ; the capital of which, 
bearing the f:me name, is thought to have been either He- 
racleopolis, Nilopolis, or Arfinoe, and is faid, by the natives, 
to have been built by o/eph, to whom they own them- 
felves obliged for the improvements of this territory ; which, 
being much the loweft part of Egypt, was before nothing 
but a ftanding pool, till that patriarch, by cutting canals, 
and particularly the great one, which reaches from the Nile 
to the lake Mferis, drained it of the water, and, clearing 
it of the rufhes, and marfhy weeds, rendered it fit for till- 
age. It is now the moft fertile and beft cultivated land in” 
the whole kingdom, containing above three hundred and 
fixty villages, and yields linen, grapes, and other fruits, in 
abundance ; and it fails not bearing, even in thofe years, 
when the Ni/e’s not rifing to its ufual height occafions a 
{carcity in the other parts of, Egypt '. 


Its annual ‘THE annual inundation of the Nile, on which the fer- 
overflow- tility of Egypt depends, is one of the greateft wonders of 


ang. 


that country. ‘The antient writers tell us, that it begins to. 
rife in Egypt about the fummer folftice, and continues 


° Ibid. & Lucas voy. t. ii. p: 239. P Genef. xiii. 10. 
9 Vide Strapon. |. xvii. * Goxit not. ad Alfrag. p. 157, 
&¢. Kircuer, Oedip. vol. i. p. 8. Lucas, ubi fup. p. 205, 


rifing 


| 
| 
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rifing till after the autumnal equinox, for about the fpace 
of one hundred days; and then it gradually decreafes for 
as many days, till it retires within its banks, and overflows 
no more till the next year. If the river did not rife to the 
height of fixteen cubits, or fifteen at leaft, the country was 
not covered with water, and a dearth enfued*. This ac- 
count comes very near to thofe given by modern travellers. 
Though the river begins to fwell in AZay, yet no public 
notice is taken of it till the 28th or 29th of Fune, by 
which time it is ufually rifen to the height of fix or eight 
pikes (a Turkifh meature of about twenty-fix inches ) ; 
and then the public criers proclaim it through the capital, 
and other cities ; and continue, in the fame manner, to 


 publifh how much the river increafes every day, till it rifes 


to fixteen pikes ; and then they cut down the dam of the 
Khalij, or great canal, at Bulak, which paffes through the 
midit of al Kaéhira, and let in the water on their lands, 
by an artifice we fhall mention by-and-by. It the river 
wants but an inch of this height, they will not cut the dam, 
becaufe, in fuch cafe, no tribute is due to the prince for 
the lands which fhould be watered by them, the produce 
being then fcarce fufficient to maintain the tillers ; and 
therefore, at prefent, if the bafha, or governor of Egypt, 
cuts this dam before the river rifes to that determinate 
height, he is anfwerable for the confequence, and muft 
pay the Zurki/h emperorhis tribute, whether the year be 
plentiful, or not. If the water increafes to the height of 
twenty-three or twenty-four pikes, it is judged moft fa- 
vourable ; but, if it exceeds that, it does a great deal of 
mifchief, not only by overthrowing houfes, and drowning 


“cattle, but alfo by ingendering a great number of infects, 


which deftroy the fruits of the earth “. 

The Khalij above-mentioned is al ways opened with great 
folemnity, in the prefence of the bafha, accompanied by all 
his great officers, and attended by an innumerable multi- 


tude of people, this being one ot the greateft feftivals in 


Egypt * ; and, in former times, we are told, the Egyptians 
ufed annually, at this ceremony, to facrifice agirl, or, as 
others fay, a boy and a girl, to the Nile, as a tribute paid 
to that river, for all the benefits they received from it: 


and this inhuman cuftom continued, it is faid, till the 


a FHgrop. |. ii. Drop. Sic. 1. i. Vidd Purn. 1}. v. ¢. 9. 
w Lucas, ubi fup. p. 327, &c. Vide THrvenor. voy. parti. 
¢, 22. 45. 46, &e * Vide eofd, ubi fup. 
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The Hiftory of Egypt B. Td, 
Turks made themfelves matters of Egypt (C); when their 
firft governor, refolved to abolifh it, by his prudent remon-_ 
ftrances, prevailed on the Egyptians to lay it afide : but the — 
river unfortunately did not rife that year to the accuftomed 
height. ‘The year following, it was ftill worfe; fo that 
the people, apprehending a famine, began to murmur: 
whereupon the governor led all the inhabitants of the city, 
Turks, Fews, and Chriftians, to a mountain on the eaft of 
al Kahira; and, after a pathetic exhortation, he obliged 
all that were prefent to offer up their prayers to Gon, for 
the obtaining his mercy ; in which exercife they paffed all 
the reft of that day, and the following night. The next 
morning, before day, fome women came, with great joy, 
to acquaint the governor, that the Nile had rifen in the 
night no lefs_ than twelve pikes ; whereupon nothing was 
heard but the praifes of Gop, and acclamations of the peo- 
ple. Coming down from the mountain, they ereéted an 
altar, at the mouth of the canal, ten feet high, whereon 
they threw a great quantity of flowers, and a branch of 
olive, which laft, as they fay, took root there, as a more 
agreeable offering to Gop than the former innocent viétim. 
They continue ftill to ere&t fuch an altar every year; and, 
‘when they break down the dam, and the water enters the 
Khali, it carries down the altar and flowers with it. The 
year when this event happened, the Nile rofe two pikes 
higher than ufual ;.and this extraordinary rife was attended — 
with extraordinary plenty : fince which time, a final ftop 
being put to the above-mentioned inhuman practice, when- 
ever the waters fail of their accuftomed height, they have 
recourfe to prayers on the fame mountain ¥, 
THAT they may the better judge of the daily increafe 
of the water, and the confequent plenty or fcarcity of the 
enfuing year, the gradual rife of the river is very exadtly 
meafured, either by wells funk, or pillars ere@ted, and dj- 
vided for that purpofe. There was one of the former, we 
are told, on the bank of the Nile, in the Upper Evypt, 


¥ Lucas, ubifup. Vide Tuevenor, ubi fap, 


(C) It feems very ftrange, 


that fuch a practice fhould be 
fuffered, not only during the 
time Egypt was fubje&t to the 
Chriftian emperors of Con/fan- 
tinople, but while the Arabs 
were mafters of it. Amofs, 


one of the antient Egyptian 
kings, is faid to have abolifhed 
the human facrifices offered to 
Juno, as will be obferved here- 
after ; and it might be reafon- 
ably fappofed, healfo puta ftop 
to thofe offered to the Nive. 


near 
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near Syene® 5 and one of the latter was fet up in AZemphis %, 
_ Avery antient column, which ferved for the fame ufe, is 
alfo yet to be feen in the caftle of Old Kéhira, {aid to be 
erected in the time of the emperor Heraclius. The pre= 
fent Nilometer (D), or Mikyas, as the Arabs call it, is in 
the fame caftle ; it is a large {quare refervoir, round which 
runs an handfome gallery, fuftained by twelve marble pil- 
_ lars, which form arches, with a baluftrade for the conve- 
nience of thofe who look into the water. In the midf of 
this bafon, through which paffes a canal drawn from the 
Nile, isan octagonal pillar, of white marble, divided into 
twenty-two equal parts ; the firft is again divided into 
_ twenty-four inches, but the fecond is not; however, the 
_ others are all marked to the top of the colnmn. They are 
very careful, during the time of the inundation, to obferve 
_ the height of the water by the meafure, and every da 
- proclaim it in the city. This work is fo exaétly finithed, 
and nicely levelled, that the water in the refervoir is nei= 
ther higher nor lower than that in the river b, 
As thefe Nilometers were invented to fhew the height to of #, 
which the waters rofe, the {phinxes were deftined to ie eae 
at what time of the year the waters began to rife. They : , 
were a fymbolic reprefentation or figure, with the head 
of a woman, and the body of a lion; fignifying, that the 
Nile began to {well in the months of Fu/y and fuguft, 
_ when the fun pafles through the figns of Leo and Virgae, 
_ here are feveral of thefe fphinxes fiill to be feen; one in 


2 Srrazo, l. xvii. p. 817. 


b Lucas, ubi fup. p. 313. 321, &c. 


~ (D) This Nilometer is diffe- 


 yent from that built in an ifland 


of the Nile, between Fizah 
and al Fofsat, by Asémah ebn 


» Yazid (3), colleétor of the tri- 
~ bute in Egyst, in the reign of 
- the khalifah So/eymdén ebn Aba’- 


 almalek. 


This ifland, on ac- 


- €ount of its pleafant fituation, 


and the feveral forts of fruit- 
trees with which it is planted, 


is greatly celebrated by the 


Oriental writers, and called al 
Rawdat, or, the garden. Some 


} Elmacin, in vita Soleymin. 


CFD? Herbelet bibl, orient, p, 67% 


* Diopvor. Sic. 1. i. p. 33. 
F Ibid. ‘p. 323. d 


years after the abovementi- 
oned Nilometer had been built, 
the khalitah al Mamun ordered 
it to be pulled down, on ac- 
count of a defect difcovered in 
it, and anew one to be built 
in its room; which was at laft © 
finifhed, in a magnificent man-: 
ner, by al Motawakkel (4). 
The eaftern hiftories mention 
feveral other ftruétures of this 
fort, built or repaired by the 
khalifahs, while mafters of 
Egypt. 


(4) Vid. Golii mot, ad Alfrar. p. 156. 
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The Hiftory of Egypt BI. 
particular near the pyramids, much {poken of by the an- 
tients, being of a prodigious fize, and cut into the rock 
itfelf ; the head and neck only appear at prefent, the reft 
of the. body being hid in the fand. It is, according to 
Thevenot *, twenty-fix feet high, and fifteen feet from the 
ear to the chin; but Pliny affures us, the head was no 
lefs than one hundred and two feet about, and fixty-two 
feet above the belly ; that the body was one hundred and 
forty-three feet long, and was thought to be the fepulcre 
of king Amafis*. There is another alfo at the end of 
the lake of al Matariya, which lies onits fide, the head 
being feparated from the body *. . 
As the river could not of itfelf overflow the lands every- 
where in the neceflary proportion, the inhabitants have 
been obliged, with infinite labour, to cut a vaft number 
of canal and trenches, from one end of Egypt to .the 
other, to convey the water to.every part ; fo that each 
town and village has its canal, which is opened at the 
proper time, and the water fucceffively conducted to the 
moft diftant places. Thefe canals or trenches are not 
permitted to be opened, till the river has rifen to a certain 
height, nor yet all at once; becaufe in fuch cafe, fome lands 
would have too much water, and others too little; but they ” 
begin to open them firft in the upper Egypt, and then gra- 
dually lower, according to a public regulation of the mea- 
fures made for that purpofe. By this means the water is 
fo carefully hufbanded, that, if it rifes to twenty-four pikes, 
it fupplies the whole country 3 which is fo large, and the 
canals fo numerous, that it is thought fcarce a tenth part 
of the waters of the Nil/e enter the fea for the firft three 
months of its overflowing. However, as fome places lie 
too high to be watered by the canals, they are obliged to 
raife the water by engines. Formerly they made ufe of 
Archimedes’s {crew, thence named, the E gyptian pump 5 
but they now generally ufe wheels, which carry a rope or 
chain of earthen pots, holding about feven or eight quarts 
apiece, and draw the water from the canals. There are, 
befides, a vaft number of wells in Egypt, from which the 
water is drawn in the fame manner to water the gardens 
and fruit-trees ; fo that it is no exaggeration to fay, that 
there are in Egypt above two hundred thoufand oxen daily 
employed in this labour, without reckoning the men who 


* THEVENOT’s Voy. part i. ¢. 5, ¢ Prin, nat. hift. 1, 


xxxvi.c.t2.  f Lucas, ubifup, & Vid. Diop. Sic. li 
p- 30. & lv. p. 313. ‘-* 


¢ draw 
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_ draw water in wicker bafkets, fo clofe and well made, that 
- nota drop runs through. As the land lies perfectly even, 

they cut their gardens into little {quare beds, which are all 

furrounded with trenches, higher than the level of the gar- 

dens; fo that, when they want to water one of. thefe beds, 

they open one of.the trenches, which immediately furnifhes 

as much water as is neceflary; after which they ftop it up 

again; and thus they manage the reft; by which means 

they have the fineft and moft fertile gardens in the world. 

Pomegranates, oranges, lemons, and feveral other forts of 

trees, afford a fhade and coolnefs, which, notwithftanding 

the heat of the climate, make it delightful walking. When 

a tree is wanting in any place, they only cut down a branch, 

which they plant by the fide of a little trench, and in two or 

three years it grows to be a tree, big enough to tranfplant. 

Tue Nil, differing in this from other rivers, which The fecun- 

* generally carry off the heart of the land they overflow, by dity occa- 

the mud or flime it brings down _with it, fattens the earth, /oned y 
and makes it exceeding fruitful, without anyother manure. the Nile. 

The Egyptians have not the laborious task of plowing, dig- 

ging, or breaking the clods ; but, when the river is re- 

tired, they have no more todo, than to mingle a little fand 

with the earth, to abate its ftrength; after which, they 

fow with little pains, and almoft without charge. Antiently, 

‘we are told, they ufed to put in their hogs to tread the 

feed into the ground, expecting the harveft without any 

further care ; and, when that feafon came, they let in the 

hogs again, to fhake the grain out of the ear, and had no 
_ other trouble than to gather and lay up their corn’, The 
fow ordinarily in October and November, as the waters fall ; 
within two months the ground is covered with all forts of 
erain and pulfe ; and their harveft is in March and April. 
‘The fame piece of ground produces the fame year three or 
four different forts of fruits, and of every thing that gar- 
dens afford: firft they fow lettice and cucumbers, then 
corn, and, after harveft, melons, and thofe forts of pulfe 
which are peculiar to Egypt. 

Wuar is moft extraordinary is, that this furprifing fe- 
cundity, caufed by the inundation of the Nile, reaches not 
‘only to the earth, but alfo to mankind and animals‘. It is 
found, by conftant experience, that the new waters make 
the women fruitful, whether they bathe in them, or only 
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drink them: they ufually conceive in ‘fuly and Auguff, and 
are delivered in April and AZay. As to the cattle, the cows 

-almoft always bring two calves at a time; the fheep year 
twice a year, having two lambs the firft time, and but one 
the fecond ; and a goat is often feen followed by four kids, 
which fhe has brought in fix months. The paftures of Egypt 
are moft excellent, the grafs generally growing to the height 
of the cattle: on this they feed in winter, during which 
feafon great numbers are driven thither from about the Eu- 
phrates ; in fummer, the grounds being either burnt up by 
the fun, or overflowed by the Nile, they are taken up, and 
fed with hay, beans, and barley. 

Two dif- ‘THERE is not a more pleafant fight in the world than 

Serent ap- Egypt, in two feafons of the year ; for, if you afcend fome 

Pearances mountains, or one of the great pyramids of a/ Kéhira, about 

of Egypt ‘the months of Fuly and Auguft, you fee a wide fea, out of 

m tv0 which there arife a vaft number of villages, turrets, and 

Seafins. {pires, appearing like the ifles in the Zgcean fea *, with fome 
caufeways for communication, intermixed with groves, and 
a great number of fruit-trees, whofe tops only are feen; all 
which affords a moft inchanting profpect. This view is 
terminated by mountains and woods, which, at adiftance, form 
the moft agreeable perfpective in the wotld. On the other 
hand, in the winter, that is, about Fanuary and February, 
all the country is like a fine meadow, enamelled with all 
kinds of flowers. You fee on every fide herds and flocks of 
cattle {cattered over the plain, with an infinite number of 
hufbandmen and gardeners. The air is then embalmed by 
a prodigious quantity of flowers, bloffoming on the orange, 
lemon, and other trees ; and is fo pure, that a man cannot 
breathe one more wholfome or agreeable : fo that nature, 
which is then, as it were, dead in fo many other climates, 
feems to revive only for the fake of fo delightful an abode. 
If there be any places left not quite dry, they are covered 
with water-fowl, which afford great diverfion to the fportf- 
men. 

THE cities, towns, and villages in Egypt, to fecure them 
from the inundation of the Nile, are all built either on fome 
rifing. ground. formed by nature, or on mounds raifed by 
infinite labour ; the communication between one town and’ 

_ another, while the country is under- water, being carried on 
either by the caufeways above-mentioned, or boats. When 
the river is retired within its banks, the canals ferve for the 


© Vid. Hero, & Diopor, Sic. ubi fup. 
fame 
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fame purpofe, and, at the fame time, furnifh the inhabit- 
ants and cattle with water, which the maidens are conti- 

nually to be feen fetching thence, according to the antient 
_ ¢cuftom fo often taken notice of in Scripture !. 

_ As the antients were ignorant of the true caufe of the The caufe 
inundation of the Nile, which feemed the more unaccount- of the in- 
able to them, becaufe, contrary to other rivers, it over- undation 
flowed in the fummer, and was loweft in winter, they made otheNile. 
feveral fubtle conje@tures to explain this phenomenon™, But 

it has been long fince well known to be occafioned by the 

great rains which fall in Ethiopia, about the {prings of the 

Nile, and fwell that river into a fea, which firft lays Ethiopia 

almoft intirely under water, as it afterwards does Egypt. 
Agatharchides of Cnidos®, and fome others, gueffed this to 

be the caufe, though they were not certain of. it ; but it 
was afterwards confirmed by eye-witnefles, Ptolemy Phila~ 
delphus, a very inquifitive prince, having fent fome perfons 

on purpofe to examine into the matter. It has been thought, 

that this piece of natural hiftory was not unknown to Homer 

himfelf ; and that he alludes to it, when he fays°, that the 

Nile came down from heaven?. Thefe rains conftantly fall 

in Ethiopia, during the months of April and May%; at 

which time it conftantly rains with the fame. regularity in 

India, caufing the Indus and the Ganges to overflow their 

banks, as the Nile does’. 

Divine Providence has been juftly admired, for fending 

the rains in Ethiopia fo punctually to fupply Egypt, where 

it rains fo feldom, and thereby rendering a moft dry and 
_ fandy foil one of the moft fruitful in the univerfe. Noor is it 

to be omitted, that, in the beginning of ‘June, and the four 
following months, the Ete/ian winds (which fome formerly 
imagined to be the great caufe of the inundation ‘) conftantly 

blow from the north-eaft, and keep back the water from 
flowing down and emptying itfelf into the fea too faft'. As 

the fertility of the land of Canaan was owing to a very dif- 

ferent method of Providence, that is, to the former and latter 

Fains, which regularly fell at two appointed feafons of the 
year, while the children of //rae/ continued in their duty, 


1 Vid. Lucas, ubi fup. p. 328, &c. m Vid. Heropor. ~~ 
1. ii. c. 20—27. Drop. Sic.1.i. p. 33, &c.  ® Diop. Sie. ib.. *. 
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AMofes thought proper to acquaint them beforehand with fo 
material a difference between the Pramifed Land, and that 
they had lately left; The land whither thou goeft in to poffe/s 


N 


it, fays that lawgiver, is not as the land of Egypt, from. 


whence ye came out, where thou fowed/? thy feed, and water- 
edft it with thy foot, as a garden of herbs; but the land whi- 
ther ye go to poffe/s it, is a land of hills and valleys, and drinketh 


water of the rain of heaven ; a land which the Lord thy God ca-- 


reth for; the eyes of the Lord thy God are always upon it, from 
the beginning of the year, even unto the end of the year. 

ET us now take a view of the animal and vegetable 
productions of Egypt. The crocodile, and hippopotamus, 


or river-horfe, are, it is to be prefumed, too well known to 


the reader, to need a particular defcription here": they are 


both inhabitants of the N/e. The crocodiles are often killed 
by the natives. One way of taking them is, by a piece of | 


-fiefh ftuck on an iron hook, and let down into the river by 


a rope, the other end of which is faftened to a ftake: when 
the crocodile has feized the bait, he is drawn to land, and 
killed *. Herodotus defcribes this manner with very little 
variation*. Another more dangerous way is fometimes 


practifed, by ftriking them, as they fleep, under the belly, 


with a ftake armed with a bearded point of iron, and alfo_ 


faftened to a rope’. A more extraordinary method {till was 


made ufe of to catch one of thefe creatures that had done. 
much mifchief: The perfon, who undertook it for a reward, 
bound his fon, a young lad, to a ftake, in the place where. 


the crocodile ufed to come, and laid himfelf flat on his belly, 
with two fhort clubs in his hand, one of which was wound 


round at the end with a very large ball of coarfe thread dip- 


ped in pitch; and fo waited for the crocodile ; which, co- 
ming out of the river, and fmelling the boy, made dire€tly 
towards him ; but as he opened his mouth to feize him, the 
father thruft the ftaff with the pitched ball into his jaws, 
which fticking in his teeth, and entangling him as he bit it, 


the man broke his back, and killed him with the other ef 
‘The inhabitants of Tentyris are reported to have been very | 


bold and dextrous in hunting thefe crertures, as we have 
obferved above ; they ventured even to leap on their backs 
in the water, and, clapping a ftick acrofs their mouths, as 


t 5 > 7 i 
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they opened them to bite, they managed them with it as 


with a bridle, and brought them to land; fo that thefe 
Creatures were terrified even by their voice and fmell*. The 
flefh of the crocodile is white and fat, and a delicious difh 
when they are young; the Arabs of the upper Egypt are 
very fond of it®, and formerly the inhabitants of E/ephantis 
ufed alfo to feed on it °. 

Tue hippopotami are common in the upper Egypt, efpe- 
cially near the cataracts; but are fcarce to be met with in 
any part of the lower Egypt. Thefe creatures never go in 
herds, and it. is rare to fee two of them together. They 
are fo diftruftful, and fly with that {wiftnefs from their pur- 
fuers, that they are very feldom taken*. 

BesipEs wild and tame oxen, camels, affes, goats, and 


fheep, of which there is great plenty in Egypt, and the fleth 


of the laft very delicate food, there are a vaft number of 
antelopes, and a large kind of ape, with a head fomewhat 


like a dog, whence it was called cynacephalus : the Egyptians. 


often ufed the figure of this creature as an hieroglyphic. The 
chameleon is alfo common in the hedges near al Kahira. 
THe animal called the little or land crocodile (which we 
take to be the /cincus of Pliny*) is about the bignefs of a lt- 
gard, and has a round tail covered with feales. It is found near 
the Nile, and the Red Sea, and ufually feeds on the mott 
odoriferous flowers: the flefh is of ufe in phyfic, great num- 
bers of them being, for that reafon, carried to Venice, and 
other places. ; ; ; 
Tue Egyptian rat, called by the antients ichneumon, is 


“of the fize of a cat, withrvery rough hair, fpotted with 


white, yellow, and afh colour ; its nofe like that of an hog, 


with which it digs up the earth: it has fhort black legs, and > 


a tail like a fox. It lives on lizards, ferpents, fnails, cha- 
meleons, rats, &¢. and is of great fervice in Egypt, by its 
natural inftiné: hunting out and breaking the eggs of the 


crocodile, and thereby preventing too great an increafe of 


that deftru€tive creature. ‘The naturalifts alfo fay, that it 
is fo greedy after the crocodile’s liver, that, rolling itfelf 
in mud, it flips down his throat, while he fleeps with his 
mouth open, and gnaws its way out again f, It is eafily 


- tamed, but muft not be kept where cats are, with which it 


is at perpetual enmity ®. 


‘a Pun. nat. hift. 1. vili.c. 25. >Sicarp. ubifup. © Fife 
ROD. abi fup. 4 Srcarb, ubi fup. p.231. © Nat. hift. ubi 
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Or birds there are alfo great numbers in Egypt, particu- 
larly oftriches, eagles, hawks, and a prodigious number of 
water-fowl, as pelicans, flamingoes, or pheenicopteri, wild - 
geefe, herons, ducks, and various other forts. Thofe which 
are peculiar to the Nile are, the ibis, the goofe with golden 
feathers, the rice-hen or hen of Dimydt, and the fak/ak ; 
which laft is the ¢rochilus of the antients*, obferved by them 
to. be the only. creature with which the crocodile is in friend- 
fhip, becaufe this bird picks and clears his mouth of the 
leaches which infeft iti. The ibis deferves particular 
Notice, not only becaufe it is fo peculiar to Egypt, that it 
pines away, and dies, if carried elfewhere, but for the great 
ufe it is of in that country, by deftroying the flying fer- 
pents, which the fouth winds bring from the deferts of Li- 
4ya, and are fhaped as the water-{nakes, with wings like a 
bat: in the proper feafon of the year, thefe birds in vaft 
numbers, by a peculiar infting, go and wait on the frontiers 
for thefe ferpents, and devour them as they fly, before they 
enter Egypt. ‘There are two kinds of the dis: one is of a 
deep black, and about the bignefs of an heron: this is the 
this which kills the ferpents, and is feldom found, except™ 
only in the lower Egypt : the other is white, but has the 
head, neck, and ends of the wings and tail as black as the 
former; they are very common, and great numbers of them 
are°often feen. The bill and legs of this bird refemble thofe 
of a ftork; its ufual food (befides the ferpents above-men- 
tioned) are fnails, locufts, and other infeéts *, 

Bestpes the Jakes which are in other parts of Egypr, 
thofe in the Delta near the fea, of which there are three 
pretty large ones between Alexandria and Tinah ', the an- 
tient Pelufium, afford great numbers of fifh, though not of 
above feven or eight forts; two of which they falt, and fend 
large quantities to Syria, Cyprus, and Conftantinople. The 
xevenue which one of thefe lakes alone, called Manzalah, 
brings into the Tur kifh emperor’s treafury, amounts to ne 
lefs than forty thoufand crowns ayear. Thofe who live 
near thefe lakes have great plenty of freth fifth, and very 
cheap, as the J/raelites formerly had™; but the heat of the 
climate will not fuffer them to be carried far; for which 
reafon the inhabitants of al Kahira are obliged to content « 
themfelves with the fith which the Nile affords them. The 
bed. of that river, being very. full of mud: and flime, coms - 

» Sicarv. mem. des miff. tom. vi. Pp- 240. 1 Heropor, 
ubi fup. _ * Vid. Heron. ib, Lucas, ubifup. p. 246. 1 Sy. 
CARD. ubifup. p. 233, &,  ™ Numb. xi, 5. 

municates 
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municates a muddy tafte to all the fith that are fed in it, ex? 
cept four forts, which are excellent. “Thefe are the kefher 
or /ates, the Jatos of the antients, which is often fo large as 
to weigh two and three hundred pounds; the ca/houc, for- 
merly called oxyrynchus, from the fharpnefs of its nofe; the 
bonni, which weighs fometimes twenty or thirty pounds, 
and is the /epidotus fo much efteemed by the old Egyptians ; 
and the karméd, known in antient writers by the name of 
phagrus: this laft is black, grows to the fame fize as the 
bonni, and is very voracious. What makes thefe fith the ’ 
more ferviceable to the inhabitants of a/ Kéhira is, that they 
are to be found in the Nii at all feafons of the year, and 
are very eafily taken *. 

THoucGu woods are very rare in Egypt, yet there are Of the ve- 
fome forefts of palm-trees towards the deferts of Libya; and getables of 
near Dandera, there is one of doms, or wild date-trees°® ; Egypt. 
whofe fruit is exceffive hard, but much admired by thofe of 
the country. Palm-trees are the moft common of all others 
in this country ; befides which there are feveral forts of fruit- 
trees, and alfo fome cedars, though not fo large, or fo fre- 

* quently to be feen, as in Syria; and a great thorny tree cal- 

led al hilaji, out of which, perhaps, the antient Egyptians 

made thofe boats mentioned by Herodotus?. However, 

Egypt is not a country proper for trees, which thrive not 

there without great care and cultivation. As to plants, their 

kinds are fo various, that we fhall mention only a few,. and 
chiefly thofe which may give fome light into antient hiftory. 
Tue firft we fhall take notice of is, the reed papyrus, or 
byblus, called by the natives at prefent al berdi. It grows on 
the banks of the Nile, and fhoots out a ftalk of nine or ten 
feet high; the trunk is compofed of a great number of long 
firait fibres, which produce {mall flowers; the leaves are 
like the blade of a fword, and they make ufe of them to 
keep wounds open; the afhes of the ftalk cure thofe that are 
not inveterate. This is the plant whereof the antients made 
their writing-paper, which thence took its name. The way 
of making it was, by taking out the pith of the ftalk, which 
they worked into a white pafte or glew, and of that made 
the paper, almoft in the fame manner as we do with our 
linen rags ; but others fay it was made of the inner rind of 
the plant. Before agriculture was improved in Egypt, this 
seed was of great fervice ; for they did not only ufe it as 


n Sic. p. 245,&¢. Lucas, ubi fup. p. 242. 9 SIcARD, 
ifup. p. 157. P Lib. ii. 
ubi fup. p. 157 pete’ at 
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food, but made cloaths, boats, and domeftic utenfils of it; 
and alfo crowns for their gods, and fhoes for their priefts. 
But more ufeful inventions have fet all this-afide, and the 
plant is now intirely neglected 9, 

THE? flax of Egypt, efpecially one fort of it, was fo ex- 
ceeding fine, and they dreffed and {pun it fo curioufly, that 
the threads could fcarce be feenr. ‘It grew in fo great plenty, 
that they had not only enough to cloathe their priefts (who 
wore nothing elfe), and people of condition *, and'to make 
fhrouds for their dead, but to drive a very great trade with 
it into'foreign parts. The fine linen of Egypt was in great 
requeft over all the eaftt: that fuperfine fort called by ffs was 
often died in purple, and was fo dear, that none but the 
rich could afford to wear it! 

THE Jotus, which grows plentifully in the lower Egypt, 
efpecially near Rafbid or Rofetta, is called by the inhabit- 
ants al bafbnin, and is a {pecies of nenuphar, nymphea, or 
water-lily. “Its leaves float ‘on the water, and cover the 
furface of it, producing many flowers, which were formerly 
woven ‘into the crowns of conquerors. ‘The antient Bgyp- 
tzans have made bread of the middle or pulp of this plant, 
dried, which refembled that of a poppy; and likewife fed 


on the root, which is round, and as big as an appleu, This’ 


lotus is. different from the fruit of the fame name whereon 
the Lotophagi lived: the Arabs at this day make a drink of 


} 
' 


the Evyptian lotus, which is very good for inward heat; and - 


eat the ftalk and heads of them raw, which are very moift 
and cooling ¥, 

THE henna, called alcanna by the botanifts, is a fhrub 
which fhoots forth a great many branches. Its leaves are like 
that of an olive-tree, but-fhorter, broader, and of a more 
pleafant green. ‘The flowers, which are fet like thofe of the 
elder, have an agreeable fmell, and are thrown by the inha- 
bitants into their baths x, The women dye their nails with a 
reddith colour extra@ed from this plant, by way of ornament. 

OrueR plants, the fruits Or roots of which afford food 
to the inhabitants, are in {fo great abundance, and fo excel- 
lent in their kis’. that they are almoft fufficient to main- 
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tain them without the ufe of corn’; and formerly the labour- 
ing people fearce lived on any thing elfe. It is not, there- 
_» fore, fo furprifing, that the J/raelites in the wildernefs re- 
gretted the cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the 
onions, and the garlick”, which they ufed to eat fo freely in 
Egypt: 
THE buildings and other works of the antient Egyptians, Of the ar- 
“which have raifed the admiration of all fucceeding ages, de- *#/cial ra- 
ferve a more particular view. Be 
Al Tue firft inquiry generally made by thofe who would be SeyEe 
“acquainted with this country is concerning the pyramids, The pyra- 


~  thofe ftupendous ftru€tures, which were defervedly reckoned mids. 
by the antients among the wonders of the world. yy 
: THERE are many of them in feveral parts of Egypt, and 


particularly in the upper Egypt, as we have already obferved ; 
but thofe which have been chiefly taken notice of, and de- 
{cribed by travellers, ftand on the weft fide of the Nile, not 
far from Fizah, which fucceeded the antient Memphis. The 
number of thefe pyramids is about twenty, of which three, 
ftanding pretty near together, are moft remarkable, and are 
thofe which have been fo often defcribed. The other lie 
far {cattered in the Libyan defert, and are lefler models of 
the other, though fome of them are very confiderable, par- 
ticularly one, which ftands fouth-and-by-weft from them, 
at about twenty miles diftance more within the defert; and 
- has been undefervedly negleéted, both by antient and mo- 
dern writers, though it be as worthy of memory, and as 
- near a miracle, as any of the former three. 
Ir is the common opinion, that the word pyramid it de- Whence fo 

~ rived from the Greek pyr or pur, fire ; and that thefe ftruGt- named. 
ures were fo called from their fhape, afcending from a broad 
bafe, and ending in a point like a flame; others, whofe 
opinion Voffius 4 feems to approve, fay they took the name 
from pyres, which, in the fame language, fignifies wheat, 
becaufe they will have them to be the granares of the an- 
tient Egyptian kings ; but a late writer, verfed in the Coptic 
_ tongue, has given us another etymology from that language, 
wherein pouro fignifies a king, and mifi a race, or generation: 
and the reafon why the pyramids had this name given them, 
 * was,°as he tells us, becaufe they were erected to preferve 
«the memory of thofe princes and their families; and that 


¥ Prin. 1. xxii. ¢. 15. 2 Numb. xi. 5. a Etym. 
ling. Lat. voce Pyramis, Vid. Stern. de urb. voce Jluga- 
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thofe who were defcended’ from them had therefore recourfe 
to thofe pillars, to prove their pedigree > (E). 

Wuo were the builders of thefe pyramids has been mat- 
ter of much difpute. ‘Fe/ephus*, followed by fome modern 


_ writers ¢, fuppofed they were erected by the J/raelites during _ 


their heavy preflure under the tyranny of the Pharashs. ‘The 
Scriptures, however, feem to be againft this opinion; for 
they exprefly make the flavifh employment of that people to 
have been the making of bricks; whereas all thefe pyramids 
are of ftone. Others pretend they were built by the patri- 
arch Fofeph, for granaries to lay up the corn of the feven 
plentiful years*; and, to fupport this imagination, allege the 
above-mentioned derivation from pyres, wheat: but this 
opinion is much more groundlefs than the former ; for, be- 
fides that their figure is the leaft capacious of any regular 
mathematical body, and therefore improper for fuch a pur- 
pofe, the ftreightnefs and fewnefs of the rooms within (the 
reft being a folid fabric of ftone) utterly overthrow fuch a 
conjecture. 

Heropotus fays, the firft or greateft of the three moft 
remarkable pyramids was built by Cheops, whom Diodorus 
names Chemmis ; for that they were the fame perfon, will 
appear hereafter. “Ihe fecond both thofe hiftorians agree 


b> Wixxins differt. de ling. Copt. p. 108. © Antiq. 1. ii. 
C8 4d Sponpanus de coemet. facr. l,i. ¢. 6. Prrrzon. 
orig. egypt. p. 387, &c. ¢ Srepu. de urb. ubi fup. Ni- 
ceTras, Nonnus, &c. apud Greaves, ubi infra. 


(E) This gentleman endea- 
vours to fupport his aflertion by 
the authority of Herodotus, as if 
he affirmed, that the Egyptians 
preferved their genealogies on 
pillars, and that thofe pillars 
were Called pyramids: but we 
do not remember any fuch thing 
in that author. The paffage 
quoted is no more than this; 
That when Hecateus the hifto- 
rian acquainted the prieft of 
Fupiter with his genealogy, and 
derived himfelf from no lefs 
than fixteen gods, the priefts 
would by no means admit, that 
a man could be begotten by a 


god; but fhewed him threehun- 
dred and forty-five large wood- 
ed images of their high-priefts 
ina fpacious edifice,which ftood 
in regular order, the fon being 
placed after the father; and told 


. him, that none of them had been 


reputed either a god, or a hero; 
but that each image which he 
faw reprefented a piromis, be- 
gotten by another piromis; the 
word piromis fignifying no more 
in their language than ax hone/?- 
man(t). It may be obferved, 
that rom, and, with the article, 
piromi, fignifies a man in the 
prefent Coptic. 


(3) Herod, 1, ii. ¢, 124. 
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to have been ereéted by Cephren, brother and fucceffor to 
the former prince. And the third was the work of Myce- 
rinus, the fon of Cheops‘. This laft, fome of the Greeks 
pretended, was built by Rhodopis ® or Rhodope, a courte- 
fan, whom Sappho called Doricha, miftrefs to her brother 
Charaxus*, But this is very improbable, if we confider 
either her condition, or the vaftnefs of the expence ; tho” 
fome, to amend the ftory, fay feveral governors of pro- 
vinces, who were in love with her, built it for her by con- 
tribution‘: befides, Herodotus has fhewn, that fhe lived 
long after thefe pyramids were in being*. Yet, after all, 
Diedorus confefles, that there is little agreement as to thefe 
pyramids, either among the natives or hiftorians; fome 
faying, that the largeft was built by Armeus, the fecond by 
Amafis, and the third by Inaron'; and this uncertainty 
Pliny mentions as a juft reward of the vanity of the under- 
takers ™. 

Tue 4rab writers affign other founders of thefe three 
pyramids, different from thofe mentioned by the Greefs. 
To omit the fancy of thofe who thought them built by Fdz 
ebn ‘Fan, univerfal monarch of the world before Adam?, 
and the above-mentioned opinion, which attributes them 
to Fofeph ; fome fay they were erected by Nimrod; fome 
by queen Dalika; and others, by the Egyptians before the 
flood. The Copts report, that the eaft pyramid is the fepul- 
cre of king Saurid, the weftern of his brother Hijib, and 
the coloured pyramid of Fazfarinim, the fon of Hijib. 
The Sabians pretend, that one of them is the fepulcre of 
Seth, the fecond of Hermes (or Enoch), and the third of 
Sabi, from whom this fe& fay it is denominated : it is alfo 
faid, that the Sabians go in pilgrimage thither, and facrifice 
at them a cock, and a black calf, and burn incenfe®. But 
the general opinion is, that they were built by Saurid before 
the flood; and the Cops mention an infcription ingraven on 
them to this effect: /, Saurid, the king, built the pyramids 
in fuch-and-fuch a time, and finifhed them in fix years: he 
that comes after me, and fays he is equal to me, let bim de- 

Siroy them in fix hundred years ; and yet it is known, that it is 


* £ Vid. Herop. Lii.c.126. Diop. Sic. 1.i.p.41.  & He- 


nop. ubifup. ™Srraso,l. xvii. !Diop.ubifup. * He- 
-Rop. ubi fup. 1Diop: ubifup. ™ Prin. nat. hift. 1. xxxvi. 
€. 12. 1 D’Herzet. bibl. orient. p. 311. See introd. p. 106, 
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eafier to pull down than to build: and, when I had finifbed, I 
covered them with fattin ; and let him cover them with mats”. 
As the antients have omitted fpeaking of feveral pyramids 
(till remaining in the Libyan defert, fo have they, on the 
other hand, mentioned the names and founders of fome 
others, not much inferior to thefe three in magnitude, which 
have been long fince ruined and defaced by time. Hero- 
dotus fays, there was one of forty fathoms, or two hundred 
and forty feet, which ftood at the end of the labyrinth, 
with large figures of animals in fculpture, and a fubterra- 
neous paflage to it’. This feems to be that pyramid, where- 


tn Strabo tells us Imandes, or, as Diodorus names him, Ofy- 


manduas, was buried", and_ therefore, probably, built by 
him ; though he differs from Heradotus as to the dimenfions, 


. making each fide of it to be four hundred feet, and the 


height as much’. Pliny, who agrees with Herodotus in this 
laft particular, mentions feveral pyramids built near the la- 
byrinth; but, if his expreffion * be not miftaken, defcribes 
them to be fexangular. Maris, who lived after Ofjman- 
duas, but long before Cheops, alfo built two pyramids, one 
for himfelf, and the other for his wife, in the midft of a 
lake which he dug, and which we fhall take notice of by- 
and-by. Thefe pyramids were each a furlong in height, 
and {tood one half above the water, and the other half un- 
der the water; and on. the top of each there was placed a 
marble ftatue or coloffus fitting on a throne*. It is faid, 
that Cheops, having exhaufted his treafures in building the. 
firft and largeft pyramid, proftituted his own daughter, com- 
manding her to get as much money as fhe could ; and that 
fhe, at the fame time fhe obeyed her father, contrived to 
leave a monument of herfelf alfo ;, and afked every one that 
came to her, to give her a ftone towards the ftructure fhe 
defigned : by which means the built a pyramid, which ftood 
in the midft of the three, within view of the great,pyramid, 
and extended to the length of a plethron and an half (or 
about one hundred and fifty feet) on every fide of the bafis *. 


~ This ftory has fome refemblance to that of Rhodopis above- 


mentioned, and might, perhaps, have given occafion to it. 
After all thefe, A/ychis, the fucceflor of MAycerinus, built a 
pyramid of brick, with this infcription cut in ftone: Com-- 
pare me not with the pyramids of ftone; for I as far excel 


p Esw Acp ar Hoxm. @ Herop. Live. 148: -* Dippas 
Sic. li.p.44. § Srraso, 1. xvii. p. 557.» * Senas radicum 
oras obtinentes  Purw. 1. xxxvi.c. 13. u Heron. & Dion, 
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them, ‘as Jupiter does the other gods : for, ftriking the bottom 
of the lake with long poles, and gathering the mud which ftuck 
to them, thereof they made bricks, and formed me in that man- 
ner ¥, Diodorus mentions three other pyramids, each fide 
of which contained two hundred feet ; and fays, that Chem- 
mis, Cepbren, and Mycerinus, were reputed to have erected 
them for their wives”. Thefe, likewife, are not now to 
be feen, unlefs they fhould be fome of thofe in the defert, 
which well anfwer the meafure afligned by Diedorus 5 but if 
thofe princes built them for their queens, it may be won- 
dered, why they placed them fo remote from their own 
fepulcres, or at fuch large and unequal diftances of feveral 
miles from one another ?®. 

SINCE it is uncertain who were the founders of the pyra- The time 
mids that are now ftanding, it would be in vain to endea- when rhe 
vour to determine the time when they were built. “The pyramids 
ages of the feveral princes to whom they have been attri- were built. 
buted, will beft appear, when we difcourfe of the’ Egyptian 
chronology : in the mean time we fhall obferve, that the 
leaft antiquity which can be allowed thefe ftructures, feems 
to be near three thoufand years; fince Herodotus, who 
lived two thoufand two hundred years ago, was able to find 
fo little fatisfaCtion in his inquiries after them ; and Diodorus, 
who lived before the birth of our Saviour, fuppofes the great 
pyramid to have been built at leaft one thoufand years before 
his time °. 

Nor to mention a fecond time the improbability of the 7. end 
conjecture of thofe, who imagine fuch buildings were de- for which 
fizned for granaries, it is the conftant opinion of moft au- they were 
thors who have written on this fubjeét, that they were in- erecfed. 


tended for fepulcres and monuments of the dead. Dzuodorus 


exprefly tells us, that Chemmis and Cephren defigned thofe 
built by them for their fepulcres, though it happened, that 
neither of them were buried in them‘; and Strabo judges 
all thofe near Memphis to have been royal fepulcres?: to. 


which the writings of the Arabs are confonant, as has been 


obferved above. And if none of thefe authorities were ex- 
tant, the tomb which ftands at this day in the firft pyramid 
puts it out of all doubt. . 

Way the Egyptian kings fhould have been_at fo vaft an 
expence in building of thefe pyramids, ‘is an inquiry of an 
higher nature. Ari/fotle makes them the works of tyranny © : 


¥ Idem ib. 2 Diop. Ste. ubi fup. a Greaves defer. of 
the pyramids, p.113. > Diopor,Sic.lip.57- © Idem 
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and Pliny conjectures, that they built them partly out of 
oftentation, and partly out of ftate-policy, to divert the peo- 
ple, by this employment, from mutinies and rebellions‘. 
But the true reafon depends on higher confiderations, and 
fprang from the theology of the Egyptians; who believed, 
that as long as the body lafted, fo long the foul continued 
with it ; which laft was alfo the opinion of the Stoics &. And 
hence it was, that this nation took that extenfive care to 
preferve the corpfes from corruption, and were at fuch vaft 
expence in raifing monuments for them, as will be fpecified 
hereafter. 

THE reafon why they frequently made ufe of the pyra- 
midal figure for thefe monuments (for they were-not always 
of that fhape), to omit feveral philofophical fancies of little 
folidity ®, feems to have been, becaufe it is the moft perma- 
nent form of ftruéture; for, by reafon of the gradual con- 
tracting and leflening of it at the top, it is neither over- 
prefled with its own weight, nor is fubje& to the foaking 
in of the rain, as other buildings: or elfe they might there- 
by intend to reprefent fome of their gods; pyramids, and 
obelifks, which are but a lefler fort of pyramids, being, both 
by them and other heathens, antiently made ufe of, and 
worthiped as images of feveral deities. 

Tuts practice of the Egyptians, of ereGting pyramids, or 
columns of that fhape, for fepulcres, was alfo fometimes, 
though not frequently, imitated by other nations. That of 
Porfena king of Etruria, built by him near Clufium in Italy, . 
was accounted almoft miraculous; tho’ it was more to be 
admired for the number and contrivance of the pyramids, 
which were fourteen, than for any exceflive magnitude*. The 
tomb of C. Ce/fius, now part of the walls of Rome, near the 
gate of St. Paul, is built after the model of thofe of Egypt. 

Tue dimenfions and defcriptions of the three greateft of 
the pyramids of Memphis have been given by feveral writers, 
both antient hiftorians!, and modern travellers. They differ 
pretty much from one another as to the dimenfions. A coun- 
tryman of our own, who meafured them with great Care, 
and wanted not ability to do it with the greateft accuracy, 
feems to have been the moft exact ; for which reafon we fhall 
chiefly adhere to his obfervations. 

Tue firft and faireft of thefe three pyramids is fituated. 


€ Pun. 1. xxxvi.ce.1z.  § Vid. Sercium in Virgil. En. iii. 
» Vid. auétor. anonym. ad calcem hieroglyph. Prerri1, # Vid. 
Greaves, ubi fup. p.62z. © Vid. eund. ibid. p. 64. 1Vid. 
SoLin. PonyuisT.¢.g5. Ammian. Marcgct. l. xxiii, 


on 
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on a rocky hill, in the fandy defert of Zidya, about a quarter 
of amile from the plains of Egypt; above which the rock 
rifes ro feet, or better, with a gentle and eafy afcent. 
Upon this advantageous rife, and folid foundation, is the 
pytamid erected ; the height of the fituation adding to the 
beauty of the work, and the folidity of the rock afford- 
ing it a ftable fupport. “The north fide, near the bafis, be- 
ing meafured by a radius of 10 feet in length, taking two 
feveral ftations, was found by our author to be 693 Engli~h 
feet. ‘The other fides were examined bya line, for want of 
an even level, and a convenient diftance to place the inftru- 
ments. ‘The altitude, if meafured by its perpendicular, is 
481 feet; but if it be taken as the pyramid afcends incline- 
ing, then it is equal, in refpect of the lines fubtending the 
fevetal angles, to the latitude of the bafis (F ). Whereby 


(F) According to Herodotus, 
each face of this pyramid con- 
tains eight plethra, or 800 Gre- 
cian feet, in length (1). Diodo- 
rus Siculus (who comes nearett 
the truth) makes this dimenfion 
but feven plethra, or 700 feet 
(2); and Strabo lefs than a fur- 
long (3); that is, lefs than 600 
Grecian, or 625 Roman, feet. 
Whereas Pliny equals it to 883 
(4). As to the height, Herodo- 
tus fays, it is equal to the breadth 
of one of its fides ; which is 

true, if taken for the inclining, 
and not the perpendicular alti- 
tude. By Strabo’s computation, 
the height exceeds the breadth : 
buat Diodorus rightly acknow- 
_ leges it to be fomething lefs. 
The altitude of this pyramid 
was taken by Thales the Mile- 
fan; but his admeafurement is 
not preferved. The method 
propofed by him to do it, mutt 
(1) Herod, 1, ii. c. 127. 
p- 1161. 
vita Thaletis. 


ror. 


(2) Diod. Sic. li. p- 57. 
(4) Plin, /. xxxvi. c. 12. ; 
(6) Vid. Thuan, bift.1, ixvi. 
(8) Apud Kircher Oedip. vol, iti. p. 294. 
(10) Della Walle, let, xi. P. 359- 


it 
be very uncertain; for it was 
by obferving the hour when the 
fhadow of the body is equal to 
its height (5). 

Of the modern travellers, 
Belon, or rather Gyllius (for the 
other, it is faid, wasa plagiary, 
and publithed the obfervations 
of Gy/ius in his own name) (6), 
makes the breadth of each fide 
324 paces ; and the height z50 
fteps, each ftep being 45 inches 
high (7). Marco Grimani, pa- 
triarch of Aguiteia, and after- 
wards cardinal, computes it to 
be 270 paces broad,and as much 
in height (8). Prince, Radzi- 
wil fays, itis reported to be 300 
cubits every way (9). Della 
Valle {ets down nothing pre- 
cifely, but acquiefces in the 
meafures of Belon (10). Theve- 
not tells us, it is 520 feet high, 
on a fquare bafe of 682 feet 
(11). And Le Bruyn calculates’ 
(3) Strabo, 1. xviie 
(5) Plin. tbrd. Vid. Diog. Laere, irs 

(7) Bellon, obferv. 1. ii. ¢. 44. 
(9) Radzivil, Terofol. peregr. po 
(11) Thewen, woy. li. 66 5+ 


the 
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jt appears, that though feveral of the antients have excef- 
fively magnified the height of thefe pyramids, yet the big- 
geft falls fhort of the height of St. Paul’s church in London 5 
which, from the ground to the top of the lantern only, is, 
no lefs than 470 feet. If we imagine on the fides of the 
bafis, which is perfelly fquare, four equilateral triangles 
mutually inclining till they meet in a point (for fo the top _ 
feems to thofe who ftand below), then we fhall have a jut 
idea of the true dimenfions and figure of this pyramid ; the 
area of whofe bafis contains 480,249 {quare feet, or fome- 
thing more than eleven Engl/h acres of ground ; a pro- | 
portion fo monftrous, that did not the antients atteft as 
much, and fome of them more (G), it might appear in- 
credible. : 

Tue afcent to the top of the pyramid is contrived by 
degrees, or fteps, the lowermoft of which is near four 
feet in height, and three in breadth ; and, running about 
the pyramid in a level, made a narrow walk, when the 
{tones were intire, on every fide. The fecond degree is 
like the firft, benching in near three feet. In the fame 
manner is the third row placed on the fecond; and the 
reft in order, like fo many fiairs, rifing one above another 
to the top; which ends not in a point, as mathematical 
pyramids do, but in a little flat, or fquare, of 139% 
Englifp feet broad, and confifting of nine ftones, befides 


the height to be 112 fathom: 
which, at five feet and an half 
to the fathom, is 6:6 feet: and 
the breadth 300 paces, or 128 
fathom; that is, according to 
the fame proportion, 704 feet 
(12).. Wanjfleb fays, the fides of 
the pyramids are not equal; it 
being vifible in the largelt, and 
fo in the others, that the north- 
fide is longer than that which 
ftretches from eaft to weft (an 
expreffion which we do not well 
underftand): the dimenfions he 
gives us are thofe of Tdevenot 


(12) Le Bruyn, woy. 
wol, ji. p. 137, 138. 
Plin, 1. XxXvi. C12: 


(13). The 4rab writers make | 
the perpendicular height 317. 
cubits, and the breadth of each 
fide 460 (14). : 

(G) The area, according to 
Herodotus, muft be 64.0,000, and 
according to Diodorus, 490,000 
{quare feet. Plinyallows the ba- 
fis but eight Roman jugera 5 
which is, probably, a miftake — 
of thetranfcriber; for the fquare 
of the fide, by his own admea- 
furement, muft be no lefs than 
779,089 Roman feet, almoft, 
equal to. 28 jugera (1). 


(13) Wanfleb. apud Ray. colle&. of travels 
(14) Vid. Kirchir, ubi fup. p. 320» f , 


{1) Wid. 


two, 


_ which bound the upper Egypt on the eaft; and are fo vat 


me 
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two, which are wanting at the corners (H). This pyramid, 
by reafon of the ftones being worn by the weather, cannot 
be conveniently afcended, except on the fouth fide, or at the 
north-eaft angle. The fteps are made of mafly and polifhed 


ftones, faid to have been hewnoutof the Arabian mountains™, 


> 


that the breadth and depth of every ftep is one fingle ftone. 
Herodotus makes the leaft ftone to be 30 feet"; and this 
may be granted in fome, but not inall, unlefs his words be 
underftood of cubical feet ; which dimenfion, ora greater, in 
the exterior ones, may, without difficulty, be admitted. It is 
alfo to be obferved, that the fteps are not all of equal depth; 
for fome are near four feet, and others want of three, dimi- 
nifhing the higher one afcends ; and the breadth of them 
is proportionable to their depth; fo that a right line, ex- 
tended from the bafis to the top, will equally touch the 
outward angle of every degree. The number of thefe 
fteps is not mentioned by any of the antients; but modern 


~™ Heron. & Diop. ubi fw. * Heroo. ubi fup. Pomp. 
Meta, Li. c. 9. 


(H) Herodotus gives no di- On this platform Proclus 


" menfions of this flat; Diodorus fuppofed the Egyptian priefts 


fays, it is nine feet( 2); but made their aftronomical ob- 


Pliny feems to make. it 25, if fervations (10) ; but it is far 


we rightly underftand the paf- from being probable, that thefe 
fage of that author; for Har-  ftructures were defigned for ob- 
douin is furely miftaken, infup- fervatories. And it is fcarce 


--pofing him to mean, that the to beconceived, that the priefts 


pyramid was 15000 feet high would take the pains to afcend 
(3). Below fays, the diameter fo high, when they might make 
is two paces (4), Radzivi/ 10 the fame obfervations with more 


cubits (5), and Yevenot about eafe, and aS much certainty, be- 


16 feet and two thirds (6). low; having as free and open a 


~ They differ alfo in the number profpect of the heavens, and 


of ftones which cover it: one over the plains of Egypt, from 
will have it a fingle ftone(7), the rock itfelf, as from the tops 


another counts three (3), and a of the pyramids (11). 


third 11 or 12 (9). : 


2) Diod, Sic. li. p. 27- (3) Plin. ubi fup. Vide Harduin, in loco 
ie Be ubi Sup: R (s) Radziv. Terof. pereg. p. 162. ; (6) Theve 
ubi. fup. (7) Voy. de Viilamont. (8) Sandys's travels, p. 100. 
(9) Theven. ubi fup. (10) Procl. in Tim, (11) Greaves, ubi 
up. p..73— Vid. Ciceron, de divinat, 
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travellers differ very much in their computation (I). Our 
author, and two others, counted them very carefully, and 
found them to be 207; though one of them, in defcend- 
ing, reckoned 208. 

Hence it may be confidered, how far we may credit what 
fome fay ; viz, that an arrow fhot from the top of this pyra- 
mid cannot fly beyond the bafis, but will fallon fome of the 
fkeps; it being certain, that an indifferent. arm can eafily 
fhoot an arrow much farther than one half of the breadth of 
this pyramid: it is confeffed, however, thata man, unlefs 
he be very ftrong, cannot throw a ftone from the top, fo as to 
make it fall beyond the fteps°. Some of the antients have — 
reported, that thefe pyramids caft no fhadow? ; which, if 
taken ftri@ly, muft be alfoa miftake: it is true, for almoft 
three quarters of the year they caft no fhadow at noon 5 but 
in winter they certainly do. ; 

As to the infide of this pyramid, the antients are altoge- 
ther filent; except only that Herodotus fays, there were fub- 
terraneous vaults built within the hill on which it ftands 5 
‘and that the founder of it conveyed the water of the Nile 
thither by a trench, and formed: a little ifland in the midft 
of the water, defigning to place his fepulcreon that ground 4. 
Strabo alfo mentions an oblique entrance into this pyramid, 
to be feen on. removing a ftone, which covered it’; and 
Pliny takes notice of a well of 80 cubits in depth, into which 
he fuppofes the water of the Nile was brought, by fome fecret 
aqueduét*, What the 4rabs relate of the inner parts of thefe. 
buildings, is no better than aromance; for which reafon we 
fhall proceed to thofe accounts that may be better depended on. 

THE entrance into the pyramid is by a {quare narrow 
paflage, which opens in the midft of the north fide on the: 
16th ftep, or afcending 38 feet (K), on an artificial bank 


° Le Bauyn.voy. Yet fee Lucas, t.i. p. 45. 
Auson. idyll. 3. 


PoLyHIsT. ¢..45. 
Cassropor. var. 7. form.15. 
ubi fup. $ Prin. ubi fyp. 
(1) Belon counts 250, San- 
dys 255, Leswenftein 260, Hel- 
Sricus 230, Grimani and Le 
Bruyn 210, Lucas 243, and 
Thevenot 208 (12). This laf 
author obferves, it is very dif- 
ficult to count them exaélly ; 
not only becaufe a man may 
mifcount, but becaufe feveral 
of the lower fteps are, in fome 


_ P Souin. 
Amo. Marcet. I. xxii. 
4Herop. ubifup> *STrazo, 


places, covered with fand. 

(K) In the following deferip-. 
tion we have only given the mea- 
fures of Greaves, tho’ other tra- 
vellers vary both from him, and 
one another, therein. But we 
did not think thofe variations 
confiderable enough to be parti- 
cularly fet down, 


“ (12) See the places quoted abowe, and Lucas’s voy. ti, p. 45. 


of 


i 
p 
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of earth. ‘The ftone that is over it is very big, beitig near | 


12 feet long, and above eight wide. ‘This entry goes de- 
clining with an angle of 26 degrees, and is in breadth ex- 
actly 34, Englifb feet, and in length g2 and an half. The 
ftruGture of it has been the labour of an exquifite hand, as 
appears by the fmoothnefs and evennefs of the work, and 
clofe knitting of the joints; a property long fince obferved 
by Diodorus to have run through the whole fabric of this 
pyramid. At the end of this paflage there is another, like 
the former, but a little rifing; at the meeting of thefe two 
paflages, the one defcending, and the other afcending, the 
lowermoft ftone of the roof, perpendicular to it, forms a 
fharp ridge, between which and the fand there is fometimes 

_not a foot fpace to pafs through; fo that a man mutt flide 
on his belly clofe to the ground, and yet grate his back 
againft the above-mentioned ftone, unlefs he be very flen- 
der. However, this difficulty is occafioned chiefly by the 
fand, which the wind drives into this place; for if the paf- 
fage be cleared, it is of the fame dimenfions there as at the 
entrance. ‘There being no window, or other opening, in 
this pyramid, to admit the light ; thofe who would view the 
infide muft carry lights with them. 

Havine paffed this freight, on the right hand there is 
an hole of about 8g feet in length, the height and breadth 
various, and not worthy confideration: whether this part 
be decayed by time, or has been dug away for curiofity, 
or hopes of difcovering fome hidden treafure, is uncertain, 
On the left-hand, adjoining to the narrow entrance, climb- 

- ing up a fteep and mafly ftone, 8 or g feet in height, you 
enter on the lower end of the firft gallery; the pavement 
of which rifes with a gentle acclivity, confifting of fmooth 
_ polifhed marble, and, where not covered with duft and 
filth, appearing of a white and alabafter colour ; the fides 
and roof of unpolifhed ftone, not fo hard and compact as 
that of the pavement: the breadth of this gallery is almoft 
five feet, the height about as much, and the length 110 
feet. At the end of it there are two paflages, one low 
and horizontal, or level with the ground, and the other 
. high, and rifing like the former. At the entry of the 
lower paflage, on the right hand, is the well mentioned 
by Péiny, which is circular, and a little above three feet 
diameter: the fides are lined with white marble, and the 
defcent is by fixing the hands and feet in little open {paces 
cut in the fides within, oppofite and anfwering to one an- 
other in a perpendicular; which is the contrivance, for 

Ff 2. defcending 
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defcending into moft of the wells and cifterns at Alexandria. 
This well led perhaps-to the vault above-mentioned, but it 
is now almoft {topped up with rubbifh, and not above 20 feet 


deep. 
LeAvinG the well, and going ftrait on, the diftance of 


“16 feet, you enter another pailage opening againft the for- 


mer, and of the fame dimenfions, the ftones of which are 
very mally, and exquifitely joined. This paflage runs ina 
level 110 feet, and leads to an arched vault or chamber, 
ftanding due eaft and weft, of a grave-like {mell, and half 
full of rubbifh; its length not quite 20 feet, the breadth 
about 17, and the height lefs than 15: the walls are intire, 
and plattered over with lime ; the roof is covered with large 
fmooth ftones, not lying flat, but fhelving, and meeting 
above in an angle. On the eaft fide of this room, in the 
middle of it, Greaves fays, there feems to have been a paf- 
fage leading to fome other place; but neither Thevenot nor 
Le Bruyn could difcover any fuch paflage. 

ReTURNING back through the narrow horizontal paf- 
fage, you climb over it, and enter into the other, or fe- 
cond gallery, on the left, divided from the firft gallery by _ 
the wall, in which is the entrance to the laft-mentioned 
paflage. This fecond gallery: is a very ftately piece of 
work, and not inferior, either in curiofity of art, or rich- 
nefs of materials, to the moft fumptuous and magnificent 
buildings. It rifes with an angle of 26 degrees, and is in 
length 154 feet from the well below; but, if meafured on 
the pavement, fomewhat lefs, by reafon of a little vacuity 
of about 15 feet, before defcribed, between the well and 
the fquare hole : the height of it is 26 feet, andthe breadth — 
6 feet 8 7oth parts, of which one half is to be allowed for the 
way in the midft, there being a ftone bench on each fide of 
the wall, of one foot and 717 1000th parts in breadth, and 
asmuch in depth. Qn the top of thefe benches, near the 
angle where they clofe with the wall, are little {paces, cut 
in right-angled parallel fgures, fet in each fide oppofite to 
one another ; intended, no queftion, for fome other end 
than ornament. ‘The ftone of which this gallery is built, is 


ai white and polifhed marble, very evenly cut in large tables; . 


and the joints are fo clofe, that they are fcarce difcernible 
by a curious eye: but what adds grace to the whole ftru- 
cture, though it makes the paflage more flippery and dif- 
ficult, is, the acclivity and rifing of the afcent. However, 
the going up is not a little facilitated by certain holes made 
in the floor, about fix hands breadth from one another, 
into which a man may {et his feet, while he holds by the 


bench 


‘ 
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bench with one hand. In the ranging of the marble tables, 
in both the fide-walls, there is one piece of architeéture 
very graceful; and that is, that all the courfes, which are 
but feven, do fet and flag over one another about three inches, 
the bottom of the upper courfe overfetting the higher part 
of the next below it, in order as they defcend. 

Havinc pafled this admirable gallery, you enter another 
fquare hole, of the fame dimenfions with the former, which 
leads into two fmall antechambers, or clofets, lined with 
a rich and fpeckled kind of Thebaic marble. The firft of 
thefe is almoft equal to the fecond, which is of an oblong 
figure, one fide containing feven feet, and the other three 
and an half: the height is ro feet, and the floor level. On 
the eaft and weft fides, within two feet and an half of the 
top, which is fomewhat larger than the bottom, are three 
femicircular cavities, or little feats. 

THE inner antechamber is feparated from the former by 
a {tone of red fpeckled marble, which hangs in two mortices 
(like the leaf of a fluice) between two walls, more than 
three feet above the pavement, and wanting two of the 
roof. From this fecond clofet you enter another fquare 
hole, over which are five lines cut parallel and perpendi- 
cular, befides which, no other fculptures or ingravings are 


‘obferved in the whole pyramid(L). This {quare paflage is 


of the fame widenefs as the reft, and in length near nine 
feet, being all of Thebaic marble moft exquifitely cut, and 
landing you at the north end of a very fumptuous and well- 
proportioned room. ‘The diftance from the end of the fe- 
cond gallery to this entry, running upon the fame level, is 24 


_-feet. 


Turs magnificent and fpacious chamber, in which 
art feems to have contended with nature, the curious 
work being not inferior to the rich materials, ftands, as 
it were, in the heart and centre of the pyramid, equi- 
diftant from all the fides, and almoft in the midft between 
the. bafis and the top. The floor, the fides, and the roof, 
are all made of large tables of Thebaic marble. From the 
top of it to the bottom, there are about fix ranges of ftone, 
all which, being refpectively fized to an equal height, very 


(L) It may, therefore, be in hieroglyphics 5 and alfo 
juftly wondered, whence the upon what authority Cornelius 
‘Arabians borrowed thofe vain (or rather ius) Gallus is 
traditions, that all fciences are {aid to have therein ingraven 
infcribed within the pyramids his victories(1). 


(1) Xiphil, in Caf. Aug, 
Peis3 gracefully 
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gracefully in one and the fame altitude run round the room. 
The ftones which cover this chamber are of a ftupendous 
length, like fo many huge beams, lying flat, and traver- 
fing the room, and withal fupporting that infinite mafs, and 
weight of the pyramid above. Of thefe there are nine 
which cover the roof; two of them are lefs by half in breadth 
than the reft, the one at the eaft end, and the other at the 
weft, The length of the chamber on the fouth fide, moft 
accurately taken at the joint or line, where the firft and fe- 
cond row of ftones meet, is 34 fo Exglifh feet; the breadth 
of the weft fide, at the joint or line where the firft and fe- 
cond row of ftones meet, is 1790 3 and the height 19 feet 
and an half, 

Wituin this ftately and magnificent room ftands the - 
monument of Cheops, or Chemmis, of one piece of marble, 
hollow within, uncovered at the top, and founding like a 
bell; which laft particular is mentioned not as a rarity, but 
becaufe fome authors have taken notice of it as fuch. Some 
write, that the body has been removed hence; but it has _ 
been already obferved, that the founder was not buried in it - 
This monument is of the fame kind of ftone with which 
the whole room is lined, being a fpeckled marble, with 
black, white, and red: fpots, as it were, equally mixed, 
which fome call Zhedaic marble: but Mr. Greaves rather 
conceives it to be that fort of porphyry, which Péiny calls 
Leucoftiétes, of which there were, and ftill are, an infinite 
number of columns in Egypt; though Burretinz, who ac- 
companied him, imagined this kind of marble came from 
mount Sinai, where he affirmed the rocks to be of the fame 
colours, and that he had feen among them a great column 
of the fame marble left imperfeét, almoft as big as that cal- 
led Pompey’s pillar, near Alexandria. . 

THE figure of the tomb is like an altar, or two cubes 
finely. fet together; it is cut fmooth and: plain, without 
any fculpture or engraving. The outward fuperficies is in 
length feven feet three inches and an half, and in depth 
three feet three inches and three quarters. The hollow 
infide is in length on the weft fide 6% feet, in breadth 
at the north end 2%, and in depth 24. As this mo- 
nument could not have been brought hither through the . 
above-mentioned narrow paflages, it is fuppofed: to have 
been raifed and placed there before the roof of the cham- 
ber was clofed. It ftands exactly in the meridian, or due 
north and fouth, and almoft at an equal diftance from all 
fides of the chamber, except the eaft, from which it is 
twice as remote as it is from the reft, Under it there is 

a little 


‘ 
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a little hollow fpace dug away, and a large ftone in the pave- ree 
ment removed at the angle next adjoining to it, which San- 

dys imagined to be a paflage into fome other apartment, but 

more probably done in hopes of finding fome tréafure hid- 

den there; it being a fuperftitious cuftom formerly obferved 

by the antients, and continued to this day in the Ea/f- Indies, 

to conceal money in their fepulcres. In the fouth and north 

fides of the chamber there are two inlets oppofite to oné an- 

other, feven tenths of a foot’broad, four tenths of a foot 

deep, evenly cut, and running in a ftrait line fix feet and 

farther into the thicknefs of the wall: that on the fouth fide 

is larger, and fomewhat round, not fo long as the former ; 

and by the blacknefs within feems to have been made ufe of 

for receiving of lamps. \ 

Tuis is al] that is to be feen within this firft pyramid ; 
but there is one thing more to be obferved, and that is a 
very furprifing echo, -which Plutarch takes notice of, and 
fays, that it anfwers four or five times’; but a late traveller 
affures us, that it repeats no lefs than ten or twelve times 
very diftinGtly". If we confider the narrow entrance of 
the pyramid, and the length of the two galleries, which all 
lie, as it were, in one continued line, and leading to the mid- 
dle of the pyramid, we need not be at a lofs to account for 
this effect ; for the found being fhut in, and catried in thofe ; 
fmooth paflages, as in fo many pipes, finding no iffue out, re- 
fle&ts on itfelf, and caufes a circulation of the air, which by 
degrees vanifhes as the motion ceafes™. 

Scarce the flight of an arrow diftant from the firlt, The fecond 
towards the fouth, ftands the fecond pyramid, of which pyramid. 
‘both antient and modern writers have delivered very little. 
Herodotus fays, it falls fhort of the other in magnitude, 

He having meafured them both; but he does not give the 
dimenfions: hé adds, that it has no fubterraneous cham- 
bers, neither is the Nile conveyed into it by a chanel, 
as into the former, but that it is of equal altitude*. Dio- 
dorus is fomewhat more particular, and tells us, that, for 
the architeGture, it is like the former, but much inferior 
fo it in refpe&t of magnitude; each fide of the bafis con- 
taining a ftadium, or 600 Grecian feet, in length’ ; fo 
that, by his computation, each fide fhould want 100 Gre- 
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cian feet of the former pyramid. Pliny makes the difference 
to be greater by 46 feet?. Modft of the modern travellers 
alfo agree this pyramid to be lefs than the other*. Thevenot 
makes it but 631 feet fquare>. However, Strabo fuppofes 
thefe pyramids to be equal‘; and Mr. Greaves, on the cre- 
dit of a perfon who meafured the fecond with a line, af- 
fures us, the bafes of both are alike ; and that the height, 
taken by,a deliberate conjeCture (which it is eafy to do, by 


~ reafon of the nearnefs of this and the former, and _their {tand- 


The priefis 
lodgings 
Bear it, 


The third — 


pyramid. 


ing on the fame plain), is not inferior to that of the firft. 
This pyramid has no entrance, and is built of white ftones, 
not near fo large as thofe of the firft; the fides rife not with 
degrees like that, but are {mooth and equal; and the whole. 
fabric (except on the fouth fide) feems quite intire, free from 
any deformed breaches ¢. ; 

On the north and weft fides of this fecond pyramid are 
two very ftately and elaborate pieces of architecture, about 
30 feet in depth, and about 1400 in length, cut out of the 
rockin a perpendicular, and fquared by the chiffel ; being 
defigned, as is fuppofed, for the lodgings of the Egyptian 
priefts. They run parallel to the two fides of the pyramid, 


at a convenient diftance from it; and, meeting in a right 


angle, make a very fair profpect. The entrance is by 
{quare openings hewn out of the rock, much of the fame 
fize with the narrow paflages of the firft pyramid, each 
leading intoa {quare chamber, arched with the natural rock. 
In moft of them is a paflage opening into fome other apart- 
ments, but dark, and full of rubbifh. On the north fide 
without, there is a line engraved in facred Egyptian cha- 
FACKOLS se fin 

‘Tue third pyramid ftands at the diftance of about a 
furlong from the fecond, on an advantageous rifing of the 
rock, whereby afar off it feems equal to the former, 
though it be much lefs, and lower. Hersdotus fays, 
it is 300 feet on every fide(M), and, to the middle, built 
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(M) Yet he tells us, that it tlebury, in his tranflation of He- 
wants but zo feet on each fide rodorus, fuppofes the meaning to 
of the firft pyramid, which muft be, that this pyramid was 20 
bea miftake ; unlefs we charge: feet lower than the former. As 
it rather on the copies, and, in- great a miftake as the other. 
ftead of 20, read 500, Mr. Lit- i 

of 


By 
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of Ethiopic marble’. Dicdorus gives the fame dimenfions 


of the bafis, and adds, that the walls were raifed fifteen 
ftories with black ftone, like Thebaic marble, and the reft 
finifhed with fuch materials as the other pyramids are built 
with; that this piece of work, though it be exceeded by the 
two former in magnitude, yet, for the ftru€ture, art, and 
magnificence of the marble, far excels them; and that 
in the fide, towards the north, the name of Adjcerinus, the 
founder, is engraved®, Pliny writes to the fame effect, ex- 
cept only, that he makes this pyramid 363 feet between the 
angles", Belon tells us, that it is but a third part greater 
than that of C. Ceffius at Rome; and that it is ftill perfeat, 
and no more decayed than if it had been newly built, con- 
fitting of a kind of Ethiopic marble called ba/faltes, harder 
than iron itfelfi. The defcriptions of other modern tra- 
vellers concur in the fame tale, as to the fubftance, only dif- 
fering as to fome circumftances; fo that they all feem to 


have capied Herodotus, or one another, and, furfeited with 


the view of the two other pyramids, not to have been near 
this, fince they fo conftantly agree in what is moft evidently 
falfe ; for they have miftaken both the quality of the ftone, 
and the colour of the pyramid, the whole appearing to be 
of a clear and white {tone, fomewhat choicer and brighter 
than that in either of the two other pyramids: there are, 
indeed, the ruins of a pile of buildings on the eaft fide of it, 
of adark colour, which might be the otcafion, of the error. 
But Belon, and thofe who followed him, are more inex- 
cufable in making this pyramid but a third part greater than 
that of Czffius, which, exactly meafured, on that fide 


which ftands within the city, is completely 78 Engli/h feet 


in breadth, to which, if we add a third part, the refult 
will be 104, which fhould be equal to this Egyptian pyramid. 
An unpardonable overfight, of no lefs than 200 feet in very 
little more than 3003 for fo much, befides the authority of 
Herodotus and Diodorus, Mr. Greaves takes the fide of this 


" pyramid to be, and the altitude to have much the fame pro- 
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portion. The name of Mycerinus is not now to be feen on 
it, the engraving having been defaced by time Ee 
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To the defcriptions of thefe three. pyramids we hall 4 fourth 
add that of a fourth, which ftands near the mummues, and pyramid. 
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which we take to be that remarkable one mentioned above. 
This pyramid would fall nothing fhort of the beauty of the 
firft, if it had been finifhed. It has 148 fteps of large ftones, 
like the firft pyramid; the platform of it is not even, the 
ftones being fet together without order; which fhews, that 
it has not been finifhed; and yet it is much more antient 
than the other, as is evident by the ftones, which are all 
worn out, and crumbled into fand. It is 643 feet fquare, 
and has its entry at the fourth part ofits height on the north 
fide, as the former, being diftant from the eaft fide 316 feet, 
and by confequence 327 from the weft. There is-but one 
paflage into it three feet and an half broad, and four feet high, 
which reaching 267 feet downwards, ends’in an hall witha 
fharp arched roof 25 feet and an half in length, and rr in 
breadth. In the corner of the hall there is another paflage, 
or gallery, parallel to the horizon, three feet fquare within, 
and nine and an half long, which leads to another chamber, 
21 feet in length, and rr in breadth, witha very high arched 
roof, having at the weft end a fquare windew raifed 24 feet 
and:two thirds from the floor, by which you enter into a paf- 
{age pretty broad, and of a man’s height, parallel to the ho- 
rizon, and reaching in length ¥3 feet and two inches, 
There is a great room or hall at the end of this paflage, with 
anarched roof, containing in length 26 feet eight inches, and 
in breadth 24 andone inch: the floor of it is the natural 
rock, which on all fides isrough and unequal, leaving only 
a little: {mooth and even fpace in the middle,. incompafled 
round with the rock, and much lower than the entry into 
the room, or the foundation of’ the wall 4. < LIOoR 

In: what manner thefe wonderful ftructures were erected, 
and by. what contrivance the ftones, efpecially thofe vaft 
ones in the firft, were raifed to that height, has been the 
fubjeé& of much fpeculation. Herodotus, whofe expreffions 
are not very clear, fuppofes, that when they had laid the 
firft range, they raifed other ftones thither from the ground; 
by fhort engines made of wood; that when the flone was 
lodged on this’ row, it was: put into another engine ftand- 
ing on the firft ftep, from whence it was drawn up to the 
fecond row by another,. there being’ as‘ many engines as 


¥ 
‘ 


_ orders of ftone; or elfe there might be but: one engine,. 


which they might remove as there was occafion. He fays 
alfo, that the higheft parts'were firft finifhed, and the reft 


in order, but laft of all, thofe-that are loweft,. and next’ 


the ground™. Diodorus imagines the: work was: ereGed 
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by the help of mounds, which, he fays, the Egyptians pre- 
tended were raifed of falt and nitre, and that they were dif- 
folved and wafhed away by letting in the river®. With this 
writer Pliny agrees, adding, that others were of opinion, that 
bridges were made of bricks, which, the work being ended, 
were diftributed into private houfes; conceiving, that the 
Nile, being much lower, could not come to wafh them 
away°®. Greaves thinks it was done none of thefe ways; 
but that they firft built a large tower in the midft, reaching 
to the top; to the fides of which he conceives the reft of 
the building to have been applied, piece after piece, like fo 
many buttreffes, ftill leffening in height, till at laft they came 
to the lowermoft degree. A difficult piece of building 
taken in the eafieft projection. 

Ir what the antients deliver be true, that the ftones made 
ufe of in the building of thefe pyramids were fetched either 
from the quarries in the Arabian mountains, Thebais, or 


Ethiopia, we need not be furprifed, when we are told, that 


Cheops employed 100,000 menin this labour, 10,000 every 
three months?. But fome modern travellers, obferving that 
thefe ftru@ures are built not with marble, but with a white 
fandy ftone, and very hard, rather believe it was dug out of 
the rock whereon they ftand?.. We think amiddle opinion 
the moft probable; that the aforefaid rock indeed fupplied 
them with great part of the materials, but that the marble 
of the inner rooms and paflages was brought thither. from 
fome other place. Wanfleb imagines the greateft pyramid. 
to be nothing but a rock cut in that fhape, and covered with 
a wall of ftone™; a piece of work, to our apprehenfion, 


_full as difficult, as ereéting a like mafs of ftones.from the 


quarry. 

* Dioporus makes the number of men employed in 
building the firft pyramid 360,000, and Pliny 366,000. 
It is agreed, that twenty years were fpent in the work : 
and Herodotus adds, that there wasin his time an infcription 
on the pyramid, tho’ it be fince worn out, declaring how 
much was expended in radifhes, onions, and garlick, for 
the workmen, which his interpreter told him amounted. 
to no. lef§ than 1600 talents of filver, or about 
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Some late writers think there is no beauty in thefe ftruc- 
tures, except their prodigious fize', though they might 

- formerly be reckoned among the wonders of the world, 
when they were, as is fuppofed, cafed with marble, before 
the later kings of Egypt took it away to adorn their palaces"; 
which is a piece of hiftory we cannot warrant. However, 
a very intelligent traveller judges them, in their prefent con- 
dition, worthy the magnificence of the old Egyptian kings; 
adding, that no prince now in the world (without difparage- 
ment to any) is able to raife fuch a pile of building ¥: and 
antient writers fay, that they were magnificent beyond ex- 
preffion, and fingly comparable to many of the greateft — 
ftructures in Greece, confidered together; that they. ex- 
ceeded all other works in Egypt, not only in the maffinefs 
of the building, and in the expence, but alfo in the in- 
duftry and fkill of the workmen; the Egyptians themfelves 
thinking (very juftly), that the archite¢éts were more to be 
admired than the kings who were at the expence; for the 
former erected them by their own abilities and contrivance ; 
the latter, by their wealth received by inheritance, and the 
labours of others *. 

One thing more remarkable in the firft pyramid is, that 
the fides of it ftand exaétly facing the four cardinal points of 
the horizon, and, confequently, mark the true meridian of 
the place (N); which precife pofition could not well have 
been owing to chance, but was, in ail probability, the effect 
of art and defign ; and that it was really fo, is confirmed, by 
the fame pofition of the tomb within. A permanent proof 
of the early progrefs made by the Egyptians in aftronomy ¥. 

Heroporus mentions a bridge near this pyramid, 
little lefs confiderable than the pyramid itfelf; but there 
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de Mr. de Chazelles, p.gt. Lucas, tom.i. p. 366. 


(N) Mr. Chazelles,who made thofe of Mr. Greaves. 'The fide 
this obfervation, and was on of the bafe is, according to this 


the fpot in the year 1693. be- 
ing an excellent mathematician, 
we fhall here fet down the di- 
menfions of this pyramid, as ta- 
ken by him ; and the rather, be- 
caufe they come the neareft to 


gentleman, 110 /oi/es, which is, 


-as we compute, 704,880 Englifh 


feet; and the perpendicular 


height 77 foifes and 3 quarters, 


or 498,222 Englip feet (1). 


(1) Pid, Rollin. bift, ant, ti. pe 206 


are 
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are now noremains of it to be feen. It was 40 ftadia, or 
about five miles in length, 60 feet broad, and in the higheft 
part 80 feet in altitude; all of polifhed ftones, and carved 
with the figures of various animals. “This was the work of 
ten years *, 

HavinG dwelt fo long on the defcription of the pyra- Ofer py- 
mids of Memphis, we may be excufed taking notice of 7474. 
thofe which are to be feen in other parts of Egypt; obferv- 
ing only, that they are not all of the fame form, fome be- 
ing round, and almoft like a fugar-loaf, and others rifing 
with a lefler inclination, and not fo pointed at the top*. 
Lucas aflures us, that there are no fewer than twelve pyra- 
mids near the cataraéts, and two in al Feyydm, nothing in- 
ferior to thofe of al Kabira”. 

Tue £gyptian labyrinth, from whence Daedalus is fup- Of the la- 
pofed to have taken the model of that which he afterwards 4yrinth. 
built in Crete, though he therein imitated but the hundredth 
part of it‘, was.a celebrated ftru€ture ; and yet Herodotus, 
who faw it, fays, that it far furpafled the report of fame, 
being, in his judgment, even more admirable than the py- 
ramids*. As there were at leaft three buildings of this 
kind, antient writers, not diftinguifhing them, generally 
{peak but of one, and confequently with great confufion and 
difagreement. 

Tuey tcl! us it ftood in the Heracleotic nome, near the 
city of Crocodiles, or Arfinoe, a little above the lake Maris°. 

Pliy places it in the lake, and fays, it was built by Petefuc- 
cus, or Tithoes, one of the demigods, 4600 years before his 
‘time; but that Demoteles would have it to be the palace of 
Matherudes; Lyceas, the fepulcre of Meris; and others, 
the temple of the fun’. It is recorded by Manetho, that 
Lachares or Labares, the fucceflor of Sefo/tris, provided a 
labyrinth for his monument’. And Diodorus writes, that 
Mendes or Marus alfo built one for the fame perpole, 
which was not fo confiderable, on account of its magni- 
tude, as for the artificial contrivance of it®: but this 
feems to be a different building from that defcribed by him 
a little after; which is, in all probability, the fame with 
the labyrinth of Herodotus ; for they both agree in the 
fituation, that it was the work of twelve kings, among 
whom £gypt was at one time divided ; and that they built 
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it at their comriton charge, as a public monument of their 
reign, and were buried there!, a3 

Tuts ftruGture feems to have been defigned asa pantheon, 
or univerfal temple of all the Egyptian deities, which were 
feparately worfhiped in the provinces. It was alfo the place 
of the general aflembly of the magiftracy of the whole na- 
tion, thofe of all the provinces or nomes meeting here to 
feaft and facrifice, and to judge caufes of great confequence*. 
And for this reafon, every nome had a hall or palace appro- _ 
priated to it; the whole edifice containing, according to 
Herodotus, twelve ; Egypt being then divided into fo many - 
kingdoms. But Pliny makes the number of thefe palaces. 
fixteen, and Strabo, as it feems, twenty-feven!, Herodo- 
tus tells us, that the halls were vaulted, and had an equal. 
number of doors oppofite to one another, fix opening to the 
north, and fix to the fouth, all incompaffed by the fame 
wall; that there were three thoufand chambers in this edi- 
fice, fifteen hundred in the upper part, and as many under- 
ground; and that he viewed every room in the upper part, 
but was not permitted, by thofe who kept the palace, to £0 
into the fubterraneous part, becaufe the fepulcres of the holy 
crocodiles, and of the kings who built the labyrinth, were 
there. He reports, that what he faw feemed to furpafs the 
art of man: fo many ways out by various paflages, and in- 
finite returns, afforded a thoufand occafions of wonder, as 
he pafled from a fpacious hall to a chamber 5 from thence 
to a private cabinet; then again into other paffages out of 
the cabinets, and out of the chamber into the more fpacious 
rooms. All the roofs and walls within were incrufted with 
marble, but the walls farther adorned with figures of fculp- 
ture. The halls were furrounded with pillars of white ftone, 
finely polifhed ; and at the angle, where the labyrinth end- 
ed, ftood the pyramid formerly mentioned ™, which Strabe 
will have to be the fepulcre of the prince who built the la- 
byrinth*. 

To this defcription of Herodotus others add, that it 
ftood in the midft of an immenfe fquare, furrounded with 
buildings at a great diftance; that the porch was of Pa- 
rian matble, and all the other pillars of marble of Syene 3. 
that within were the temples of their feveral deities, and 
galleries, to which was an afcent of go fteps, adorned 
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with many columns of porphyry, images of their gods, 
and ftatues of their kings, of a monftrous fize; that the 
whole edifice confifted of ftone, the floors being laid with 
vaft tables, and the roof appearing like a field of ftone; 
that the paflages met, and crofled each other with fo much 
intricacy, that it was impoffible for a ftranger to find his 
way, either in or out, without a guide; and that feveral of 
_ the apartments were fo contrived, that, on opening the 
doors, there was heard within a terrible noife of 
thunder °. - 
We fhall fubjoin part of the defcription given by Dio- 
dorus of a fabric, which, though he does not call ita laby- 
rinth, but a fepulcre, yet appears to be the fame weare now 
fpeaking of. He fays it was of a fquare form, each fide 
being a furlong in length, built of moft beautiful ftone, the 
_fculpture and other ornaments of which pofterity could not 
exceed; that when one had paffed the outer inclofure, a 
building prefented itfelf to view, furrounded by a piazza, 
every fide confifting of 400 pillars; and that it contained 
the enfigns or memorials of the country of each king; and 
was, in all refpects, a work fo fumptuous, and of fuch vaft 
dimenfions, that if the twelve princes who began it had not 
been dethroned before it was finifhed, the magnificence of 
it could never have been furpafled?. Whence it feems, 
that Pfammetichus, one of the twelve, who, expelling his 
aflociates, made himfelf mafter of all Egypt, finifhed the 
defign, but not with a grandeur anfwerable to the reft of 
the ftru€ture; though A/a attributes the glory of the whole 
-” to that king 3. 
~- Tue folidity of this wonderful building was fuch, that 
it withftood, for many ages, not only the rage of time, 
but that of the inhabitants of Heracleopelis, who, worfhip- 
ing the ichneumon, the mortal enemy of the crocodile, 
which was the peculiar deity of 4r/inoe, bore an irrecon- 
cileable hatred to the /abyrinth, which ferved alfo for a fe- 
pulcre to the facred crocodiles; and therefore ftrove to de- 
molifh it. Pliny fays, it was remaining in his days ; and 
that, about 500 years before Alexander, Circummon, eunuch 
to king Neéfabis, was reported to have beftowed fome fmall 
‘reparations on it, fupporting the building with beams of 
acacia, or the Egyptian thorn boiled in oil, while the arches 
of fquare ftone were erecting *. 
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‘THoucGH the Arabs have alfo, fince the days of Pliny, 
helped to ruin this ftructure, yet.a confiderable part of it 
is ftill ftanding, almoft at the fouth end of the lake M/eris, © 
a little to the eaft, and about ten leagues from the ruins of 
Arfince. ‘The people of the country call it the palace of 
Charon, of whom we fhall fay fomething by-and-by, 

THE remains we fpeak of retain yet fome marks of the 
antient fplendor of the whole. The firft thing that pre- 
fents itfelf to your view is a large portico of marble, facing 
the rifing fun, and fuftained by four great pillars of marble 
alfo, but compofed of feveral pieces: three of thefe pillars 
are ftill ftanding, and one of the two middle ones is half 
fallen. In the middle is a door, whofe fides and entablature 
are very mafly ; and above is a frize, whereon is reprefented 
an head with wings ftretched out along the frize, and feveral 
hieroglyphics underneath. ‘This head is covered with a kind 
of veil, and furrounded with four points of marble, like 
rays; over this firft entablature runs a frize, the ftones of 
which are cut into the figures of ferpents, very big below 
the head, but growing infenfibly lefs to the tail. On this 
frize are the ruins of feveral doors in different ftories, by 
which probably they entered into the apartments that were 
above; but they are at prefent intirely ruined: on each fide 
of that in the middle there is an Anubis full of hieroglyphics. 

Tis edifice refembles none of the four orders of ar- 

- chitecture, which we have received from the antients, 
Having paffed through the portico, you enter into a fine 
* large hall, all of marble, the roof confifting of twelve 
tables of marble, exquifitely joined, each 25 feet long 
and three broad, which crofs the room from one end to 
the other: the roof being not arched (as Herodotus fays), 
but flat, ftrikes the fpetator with admiration at the bold- 
nefs of its architecture ; it being {carce conceivable, how — 
it could continue fo many ages. in a pofition fo improper 
to {upport fuch a prodigious weight. ‘This hall is at prefent 
40 feet high, without making any allowance for the dud 
and rubbifh with which the floor is covered. At the end [ 
of this hall, over-againft the firft door, there is a fecond 
portico, embellifhed with the fame ornaments as the firft, 
but lefs, by which you enter into a fecond hall » not fo big * 
as the firft, which is covered with eight ftones, At the end 
of this room, ftrait forwards, there is a third portico, ftill _ 
lefs than the fecond, as well as the hall into which it leads, 
though it has thirteen ftones to roof it. At the ‘end.of — 
this third hall there is a fourth portico, fet againft the wall, 
and 
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and placed there for {ymmetry only, to anfwer the reft. The 

_ length of thefe three halls is the whole depth of the build- 

- ing in its prefent condition: it was on the two fides, and 
efpecially under-ground, that the prodigious number of 
rooms and avenues, mentioned by the antients, were built ; 
the halls we have defcribed having feveral openings made in 
them, through which are paflages into other rooms on the 
fame level, from whence there are ftair-cafes to go up into 
thofe above, and down into thofe under-ground. Our au- 
thor, having firft taken the precaution which Ariadne taught 
Thefeus, and provided himfelf with above 2000 fathoms of 
thread, and fome chopped ftraw to ftrew in his way, went 
into above 150 of thefe chambers; but was often obliged 
either to keep on his belly, or to remove the rubbifh which 
choaked up the paflages; but, with all his endeavours, he 
was not able to go very far. 

To shave a perfect idea of the conftruction of. this edi- 
fice, you muft imagine, that you go from one chamber into 
another, fometimes into an alley, which has apertures in 
feveral places anfwering to other avenues, from which often, 
without perceiving it, you come to the place from whence 
you fet out. All thefe chambers and paflages, where a per- 
fect obfcurity reigns, are not of equal dimenfions, nor of 
the fame figure; fome being long, fome fquare, and others 
triangular. 

Tue difagreement which may be found between this re, 
lation and the accounts of the antients, and even among 
the’ feveral defcriptions of the antients themfelves in a build- 
ing of fo great variety and extent, need not be wondered at. 

“What is now remaining of it, feems to be no more than a 
fourth part of the inner edifice, which, in all probability, 
had four fronts, and twelve halls anfwering to them; the reft © 
being decayed by time, or demolithed by defign, as appears 
from the prodigious ruins which are to be feen all round it®. 

How admirable foever the labyrinth was, yet the lake Of the 

~ Meris, by which that monument ftood, is faid to be yet /ateMa- 
more wonderful, The antients make it no lefs than 3600 "1s. 
ftadia in circumference‘, which is fomewhat incredible (2) ; 
uc 


s Lucas voy. tom. ii, p. 18, &c. t Hero. Lit. c. 146. 
Diop. Sic. 1.i. p. 49. 


(O) Pomponius Mela makes very diffonant from what Hero- 
the circuit of thislakenomore dotus and Diodorus have deli- 
than 20 miles; which being fo vered, the critics will have it to 
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but later relations affure us, that it is not above half aleague 
broad, and a day’s journey in length, being in circuit about" 
¥2 or 15 leagues": which is prodigious enough, if we con- 
fider, that it was the work of mens hands, as appeared from 
the two pyramids built in the midit of it, which were ftand- 
ing in the time of Herodotus. In the deepeft parts it has 50 
fathom of water. This lake ftretches from north to fouth, 
and isnot fed by the fea, the adjacent country being excef- 
fively dry, but by water derived from the Nile, by a chanel 
cut for that purpofe, 80 ftadia long, and 300 feet broad, 
through which the water flowed into the lake fix months of 
the year, and back again to the river the other fix months? » 
yet we are told by a modern traveller, that there are two 
confiderable fprings in the lake, which keep it from becom- 
ing ever quite dry ; though in thofe years that the Ni/e in- 
creafes, but little, it has not much water, and then fevera} 
fine ruins are difcovered, which at other times are not to be 
feen™, 

Tuts lake was dug by a king of Egypt, called, by Hero- 
dotus, Moris; and, by Diedorus, Adyrit; whofe name it af- 
terwards received, to correct the irregularities of the Nile, 
by receiving the fuperfluous waters when that river rofe too 
high, and thereby preventing their ftagnation in other | 
places, to the detriment of the land, and by fupplying wa- 
ter for the lands when the river failed; which was effected 
by many canals and ditches cut from the main chinel *, ’ 
‘Thefe canals are ftill fubfifting, and almoft intire at this day, 
their number and ftructure being worthy admiration. And! + 
as they were of the greateft benefit to the antient inhabit~ | 
ants, fo are they no lefs ferviceable to the prefent, who, as 
has been obferved, attribute thefe works, and, indeed, almoft 
all other antient works of public utility, to Jofeph’. 
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be a miftake in Mela’s copy, 
and have corrected it by thofe 
authors (1); but as we ima- 
gine, without reafon: though 


‘we muft not diffemble the tra- 


dition of the people of the 
country, who fay the lake was 


_ (1) id. Vefiam & alios in Melam, 1, i. 
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formerly much larger than it is 
now ; and one place in particu- 
lar, which the water has left, s 
is become a dangerous quick- 
fand, wherein men and cattle 
are fometimes loft (2). 
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CLT. to the time of Alexander. 
THE canal of communication between the Nile and the 
_ lake had antiently large fluices to let the water in or out, as 
 oceafion required; and whenever they were either to be 
opened or fhut, the charge of doing it was no lefs than 50 
talents, or about 12,916/. 135. 44. On the other hand, 
the lake brought in a very confiderable revenue to the 
prince; the fithery, during the fix months of the river’s 
retreat, yielding a talent of filver, or about 258/. 65. 8d. 
every day to the royal treafury 5 and the reft of the time 
20 mine, or a fourth part of that fum; there being 22 forts 
of fifh in this lake, and in fuch plenty, that though a great 
number of people were employed in falting them, yet there 
wanted hands for the work. /eris, it is faid, gave thefe 
fevenues to his wife, to buy her ointments, or, as we ex- 
prefs it; for pin-money. The earth dug for the making of 
the lake was, as the Egyptians told Herodotus, carried to 
the Nile, and difperfed by the current of that river”. 
Tuere is an ifle in the middle of the lake Meris, of 
about a league in circumference ; but nothing is now to be 
feen of the two pyramids which were built here, though 
they fay there are feveral ruins of temples and tombs in the 
ifle, with large figures of men and animals. On the farther 
fide of the lake there are fome little mountains with grottoes, 
_ which were formerly made ufe of for fepulcres*. 
Tue inhabitants, at prefent, call this lake, the lake of 
Charon, concerning whom they tell the following ftory 5 
that, being a perfon of mean extraction, and refolved to get 
money by any means, he took up his abode by this lake, 
and exacted of every corpfe, that was ferried over to be in- 
terred, a certain fum: though he did this without any au- 
thority from the prince, yet he carried on the impofition 
for feveral years, till, refufing paflage to the dead body of 
the king’s fon, unlefs the ufual fum were paid him, the 
cheat was difcovered; however, he made the king fo fen- 
_fible of the great advantage it would be to him to continue 
this duty by his royal authority, that he ordered it to be 
conftantly paid for the future, appointing Charon his firt 
minifter, and confirming him in his old employment, 
which he made the firft poft in the kingdom. And Cha- 
fon got fuch vaft riches in it, that he became powerful 
enough to affaffinate the king, and mount the throne in his 
ftead®, There is fo much correfpondence between this 
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fable and what the antients fay of Charon, that we could 
not OnNieeitw oes 

Tue time would fail us, if we fhould go through an ex- 
act defcription of the other buildings, and admirable works 
of the antient Egyptians, though, perhaps, they deferve it 
equally with what we have already mentioned; the very 
fpoils of them making at this day the principal ornament of 
Rome ; where is fcarce a column, or an obelifk, worthy of 
note, but. what has been formerly brought thither out of 
Egypt. “We may, however, find occafion, in the progrefs of 
this’ work, to fpeak of what we here omit; and fhall only 
take notice, as briefly as we can, of two or three things 
more, which we judge extraordinary ; and for which, we 
apprehend, we may not hereafter find a more proper place. ° 

One is a -moft magnificent palace in the upper Egypt, 
not far from 4/wan, the antient Syene, the ruins whereof 
are enough to ftrike a fpectator with aftonifhment. It is as 
large as a little city, having four avenues of columns, lead- 
ing to as many porticoes. At each gate, between two pillars 
of porphyry, there itand two gigantic figures of fine black 
marble, armed with maces; the avenues confift of columns, 
fet three and three together, in a triangle, on one pedeftal ; 
on the chapiter of each triangle is placed a /phinx, anda 
tomb, alternately : every column is 70 feet high, all of one 
ftone. There are in the whole, in all the four avenues, 
about five or fix thoufand of thefe columns, a great many 
of which are fallen down. 

Tue firft hall of this palace is painted with fine pieces 
of hiftory, which feem as frefh as if the painting had not 
been long finifhed. In fome places they have reprefented 
the hunting of antelopes, in others feafts, and a great many 
young children playing with all kinds of animals. From 
hence you go into other apartments, incrufted with marble, 
the roofs being fupported by pillars of porphyry and black 
marble. Notwithftanding the vaft quantity of rubbifh, our 
author made fhift to get up to the top of this building, from 
whence he had a profpect.of the ruins of the greateft city 
that ever had been, as he thought, in the world. He fup- 
pofes it might be the antient Zhebes¢; but that city ftood 
much lower. ; 2 

THE grots near O/jit ought not to be neglected. One of 
them, is large enough to contain above 600 _horfe in battle- 
array; if 1s cut out of the rock by the chiffel, and fupparted 
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_ by vaft fquare pillars of the fame rock. In this grotto fe- 
~ veral little feats are made to reft on; and it feems, by fome 
footfteps which {till remain of them, that formerly the fi- 
gures of feveral deities were painted there ; but they are now 
almoft intirely defaced: There are a great many other grots 
in the fame mountain, more beautiful than this. They are 
ranged in order, with doors anfwering one another, on 
which there are feveral images of the antient gods of Egypt 
in baffo-relievo; fome having a ftaff in their hand, as if 
' they guarded the entrance. In thefe grottoes various apart- 
ments have been made, and fome wells funk ; but, what is 
moft wonderful of all, at the farther end there are catacombs 
hollowed in the rock, where are a great number of mummies, 
and tombs adorned with fculptures in baffo-relievo, which 
have been almoft all disfigured by the Arabs. Our author 
went into above two hundred of thefe grots, each of them 
more fingular than the other ; and he affures us, there are 
above a thoufand of them. It is furprifing to confider the 
time and number of men that muft have been employed in 
awork of fuch difficulty, there being fcarce a monument in 
any other part of the world, which carries fuch evidence of 
the power of thofe who executed it; for which reafon, the 
people of the country believe thefe grots the work of dz- 
mons, who have hid immenfe treafures in them. As to the 
time when they were cut, and for what purpofe, it is in vain 
‘to expect any light from hiftory *. 

Amone the antiquities of Dandera, the antient Tentyra, 4 magni- 
there is ftanding part of a temple, or palace, of furprifing /rcent frru- 
_ height and dimenfions. The back-part of this ftructure is Zure at 
a vatt wall, without any windows, built of large ftones of Dandera. 
greyifh granite, covered with baflo-relievos bigger than the 
life, reprefenting the antient Egyptian deities, with all 
their attributes, in different attitudes. “Two lions of white 
marble, as big as horfes, ftand above half the length of their 
bodies out of the wall; the fide is above 300 paces long, 
illed alfo with {culptures of the fame kind; and has three 
lions jutting out, of the fame fize with the former. The 
front of this glorious edifice expofes to view, in the midft, 
a porch, fuftained by fquare pilafters of a prodigious fize 
a large piazza fupported by three rows of columns, one of 
which eight men can hardly fathom, extends itfelf on each 
fide the porch, and bears up a flat roof, made of {tones of 
fix or feven feet broad, and of an extraordinary length. 
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This roof appears to have been formerly painted, and fome 
colours, which time has fpared, are ftill to be perceived. 
The columns, made of great ftones of granite, and full of 
hieroglyphics in relief, have each, on their cornice, a capi-~ 
tal compofed of four womens heads,’ with their head-drefs, 


fet back to back, and appearing like the faces of a double © 


‘anus: thefe heads are of a proportion fuitable to the co- 


Jumns; there is above them an abacus, or a fquare table of 


ftone, above fix feet high, fomewhat longer than it is broad, 
which fupports the roof. A kind of cornice, of a fingular 
conftruction, runs all round this piazza; and in the middle, 
over the porch, there are two great ferpents interwoven 
whofe heads reft on two Jarge wings extended on each fide. 
Though thefe columns are above half buried in the ruins, 


yet one may judge of their height by their circumference ; _ 


and, according to the proportions of archite€ture, they 
ought to be, at leaft, 44 or 45 feet high, and 120, in- 
cluding the bafis with the capital. From this porch you 
enter directly into a large {quare hall, where there are three 
doors, opening into different apartments, which lead ftill 
into others, fupported alfo by a great many fine columns, 
but dark, and full of rubbith. 

As this edifice is almoft intirely buried on one fide under 
the ruins and heaps of ftones, which have formed a kind of 
mountain, one may eafily get up to the top; and, to give 
fome idea of its dimenfions, it is fufficient to fay, that the 
Arabs had formerly built avery large town upon it, the ru- 
ins of which are ftill tobe feen. At fome diftance from the 
front, there is a large arch of a beautiful order of archi- 
tecture, and about 40 feet high, which feems to have been 
the firft gate. 

Tre tradition of the country is, that this was a temple 
of Serapis ; which feems to be confirmed by a Greek infcri- 
tion on the frife, wherein the name of that deity appears ; 
but the whole is fo imperfe@ly taken, that there is no form- 
ing any certain judgment of it. They alfo pretend, that 
this temple had as many windows as there are days in the 
year; and that thofe windows were fo difpofed, that each 
an{wering to one of the degrees of the ecliptic, the fun 
every day faluted the deity who prefided there, through them, 
in order one after another ¢. ! cl 

We hall conclude this feGtion, which is, perhaps, al- 
ready too long, with a reflection made on occafion of this 


© Sic. mem. des miffions, tom. ii. p-158- Lucas, tom. ii. 
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CTL, to the time of Alexander. tae ts.- 
ftru€ture: that if in fuch cities as‘Tentyra, and fome others 
of inferior note, there are found monuments of fuch exqui- 
fite beauty and grandeur, what ought we to think of thofe 
erected in the principal cities, which were the ordinary re- 
fidence of the kings; as Thebes, ALemphis, &c.! And how 
great an idea ought we to entertain of the power and mag- 
nificence of the antient inhabitants of Egypt‘ / 


S-E,.GeF,. Tt. 


Of the antiquity, government, laws, religion, cufoms, 
arts, learning, and trade, of the antient Egyptians. 


HERE are few nations in the world which can pre- The anti- 
tend to an equal antiquity with the Egyptians, Their gusty of 
country is the only dne in the world which has borne the the Egyp- 
name of a fon of Noah; though it be uncertain, whether tans. 
Ham himfelf made any fettlement there. However, his 
fon Mizraim certainly peopled Zgypt with his own iffue, 
which inhabited feveral parts of it, under the names of 
Mizraim, Pathrufim, Caflubim, and Caphtorim*, 
Anp yet the Egyptians themfelves, ignorant of their true 
defcent, pretended even to a greater antiquity, aflerting 
themfelves to have been the firft men in the world, who (as 
well as animals) they imagined muft have been originally 
produced in their country, rather than in any other part of 
the world, becaufe of the benign temperature of the air, 
the natural fecundity of the Nile, and its fpontaneous bring- 
ing forth feveral kinds of vegetables, as proper food for 
the newly-produced men and animals. And, to fupport 
this opinion, they inftanced the great numbers of mice, 
which were every year bred out of the mud left by the Nile 
on its retreat, fome of them, as they faid, appearing alive, 

and formed fo far as the fore-part of the body only, the 
~ other part being inanimate, and without motion, as having 
not yet quite put off the nature of earth®, That the con- 
currence of proper caufes, in certain feafons, will occafion 
a prodigious increafe of fuch vermin, is obferved in other 
countries; but, as to the other part of the relation, it is not 
improbable, that the mice which are generated at that fea- 
fon in Egypt, are of the fame kind with thofe mentioned 
by antient authors to breed in that country, and fome other 
parts, which have but two legs‘, and which an incurious 
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{pectator might therefore eafily take to be imperfect animals, — 
and but half formed. On this miftaken notion of their ori- 
ginal, the Egyptians built their hiftory, reckoning an extra- 
vagant number of years, during which they pretended they 
had the moft flourifhing kingdom in the world, under the © 
adminiftration of their own native kings. However, we 
are told, that in the time of Pfammetichus they acknow- 
leged the Phrygians to be more antient, yielding that nation 
the priority, and challenging only the fecond rank to them- 
felves¢, ry 

Tue Egyptians are faid to have been the firft who found 
out the rules of government, and the art of making life 
eafy, and a people happy ; the true end of politics, “Vheir 
laws and inftitutions were not only highly reverenced by 
thofe who lived under their immediate influence, but by. 
other nations, and particularly the Grecians, whofe firft fages 
and lawgivers travelled into this country, to acquaint them- 
felves therewith, and borrowed thence the beft part of thofe 
which they afterwards eftablifhed at home. 

THE crown of Egypt was hereditary : their firft kings. 
did not live after the manner of other monarchs, or govern 
by their own arbitrary will and pleafure, fubje& to the. 
controul of none; but they were obliged to conform them-. 
felves to the eftablifhed laws of the land, not only in the 
management of public affairs, but even in_their private 
way of life. No flave bought with money,.or fervant born 
in their own houfe, was admitted into their fervice ; but’ 
they were attended by the fons of the priefts of moft diftin- 
guifhed birth; who, after having had a fuitable education, 
Were, at the age of twenty, placed about the king’s per- 
fon; that, being waited on-both day and night by men of 
fuch extraordinary merit, he might learn nothing unworthy 
of the royal majefty, and be in the lef danger of falling 
into any vicious excefs; which princes feldom do, unlefs 
they find, among thofe who approach their perfons, encou- 
ragers of their debauchery, and minifters of their paffions. 

THERE were ftated hours of night as well as day, when 
the king could not do what he had a fancy to, but was in- 
difpenfably obliged to give attention to bufinefs, and ferious 
employment. When he arofe early in the morning, the* 
firft thing he did was, to perufe the public difpatches and - 
letters which came from feveral parts of his dominions, 
that fo he might be well acquainted with the ftate and af 
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fairs of his kingdom. Then, bathing himfelf, putting on 
fplendid attire, and affuming the enfigns of his regal office, 
he went to the temple to facrifice: the victims being brought 
to the altar, the chief-prieft, in the prefence of the king and 
the affiftants, prayed with a loud voice for the health and 
profperity of the king, who governed according to juftice, 
and the laws of the kingdom: and on this occafion he en- 
larged on his royal virtues, obferving that he was pious te- 
wards the gods, tender towards his people, moderate, juft, 
magnanimous, of ftri€t veracity, liberal, mafter of himfelf, 
punifhing below, and rewarding above defert. He then 
fpake with execration of the faults which the king might 
have committed through furprize or ignorance; but withal 


abfolving him, and laying the guilt on his minifters and . 


council. And this method they took to win their kings to 
the practice of virtue, not by fharp admonitions, but by the 
pleafing praifes due to good aétions. ‘The facrifices being 
duly performed, the fcribe,read, out of the facred records, 
fuch of the counfels and a€tions of the moft famous men as 
might be of ufe in life, and fit for imitation ; that the king 
might thereby be inftructed to govern his ftate by their max- 
ims, and regulate his adminiftration, in every refpect, ac- 
cording to the eftablifhed laws. 

Nor was the king obliged to this exaétnefs in public af- 
fairs only ; but he was fo little mafter of himfelf in private, 
that he could not take the air, converfe with his queen, 
bathe, or do the moft indifferent thing, but at certain times, 
which were particularly appointed and fet apart for this or 
that purpofe. He was not permitted to choofe what he 
would eat; but his table was furnifhed with the moft fimple 
food,. generally veal or goofe ; and he was allowed but acer- 
tain quantity of wine to drink*. And this regulation was 
fo moderate, that it feemed not to have been the inftitution 
of a legiflature, but the prefcription of an experienced phy- 
fician, for the prefervation of health ; to which it was fo 
conducive, that one of the kings of Egypt, named Tachos, 
who had the beft of conftitutions while he lived after the 
frugal manner of his own country, retiring into Perfia, foon 
ruined it by the luxurious diet of that nation®. It is faid, 
that there was, in a certain temple in Tedes, a pillar, with an 
infcription on it, containing imprecations againft a king, who 
_ had firft introduced luxury among the Egyptians'. 
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So great a reftraint laid on the prince in matters feem- 
ingly of little confequence, is, indeed, extraordinary 3 but 
what deferves greater admiration is, that it was not in his 
power to fatisfy more dangerous appetites, by wronging or 
opprefling the fubject; for he could not punifh any perfon 
out of paffion or caprice, nor give judgment in any cafe 
otherwife than as the laws ordained. And all this was fo 
far from being thought hard or difhonourable by the kings, 
that, on the contrary, they efteemed it a fingular bleffing, 
that, while other men were fubje& to the ill confequences of | 
indulging their natural paffions, they were exempt from fuch 
dangers, by living up to a rule of life approved of by the 
moft prudent perfons. While the princes behaved them- 
felves with this juftice and moderation, they were infinitely 
dear to their people; not only the colleges of priefts, but 
the whole Egyptian nation, being more folicitous for the 
King’s fafety, than that of their wives, children, or poffef- 
fions, Wherefore, fo long as thefe laws were obferved, 
their ftate was flourifhing, and the people happy; they ex- 
tended their dominions by the conqueft of feveral nations, 
became exceeding rich and populous, and able to adorn the 
feveral provinces of the kingdom with works of inimitable 
magnificence 8. 
Tue affection of the Egyptians to their kings appeared 


nours paid N nothing more than in the lamentations they made for 
them when them, and the honours they paid them, when dead ; for, 


dad, 


upon the death of any of their kings, the whole kingdom 
went into mourning, rending their. garments, fhutting up 
their temples, and putting a ftop to all facrifices, feafts, 
and folemnities, for the {pace of feventy-two days. Com- 
panies of 200 or 300, both men and women, haying 
thrown dirt on their heads, and being girt with linen gir- 
dles, marched folemnly in proceffion twice a day, finging his 
praife in mournful dirges, and commemorating the virtues of 
the deceafed. All this while they abftained from fleth and © 
wheat, as alfo from wine, and all delicacies ; they neither 
bathed nor anointed themfelves, nor flept in their beds, nor 
ufed the company of their wives ; but every one mourned 
both night and day, as for the lofs of a beloved fon. In the 
mean time, the funeral pomp being prepared with great 
magnificence, on the laft day, the body was expofed in a 
coffin at the entrance of the fepulcre, where, in purfuance 
of a law; the aétions of his life were recited, and every 
one was at full liberty to accufe him, The priefts pra- 
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‘nounced his elogy ; and, if the deceafed had reigned wor- 
thily, the numerous multitude aflembled on the occafion 
feconded the applaufe of the priefts; but, if he had govern- 
ed unworthily, they boldly exprefled their difapprobation. 
It even depended on the inclinations of the people, whether 
the deceafed prince fhould be honoured with a folemn burial, 
which, through their diflike, was denied to feveral. Upon 
which account (among others), and left their dead bodies 
fhould be abufed, and their memory blafted with eternal in- 
famy, they did their utmoft to deferve the good opinion of 
their fubjedts by an unblameable conduct. 

As to the adminiftration of public affairs, each nome, or The politi- 

province, had its peculiar governor, who ordered and took cal diwvi- 
care of every thing within his jurifdiftion. The lands were fon of the 
divided into three parts; of which one was allotted to the kingdom. 
priefts, and the revenues thereof were employed not only 
for the maintenance of them and their families, but for pro- 
viding facrifices, and defraying all other expences of public 
worfhip. The fecond belonged to the king, and was allotted 
for the charges of his wars, and for fupporting the regal dig- 
nity with fplendor. By fuch an abundant provifion, he was 
enabled liberally to reward men of diftinguifhed merit; and 
had no occafion to lay any burdenfome taxes on his people. 
The third part was for the foldiers, who, having fo hand- 
fome a maintenance, were thereby encouraged to venture 
their lives in defence of their country: for they thought it 
abfurd to truft the fafety of the whole nation in the hands of 
thofe who had nothing dear or valuable at home to fight for. 

Heropotus fays, the Egyptians were diftinguifhed into 
feven orders of men; priefts, foldiers, herdfmen, hogherds, 
traders, interpreters, and feamen; who took their names 
from the profeflions they exercifed'. But Diodorus men- 
tions no more than five; priefts, foldiers, fhepherds, huf- 
bandmen, and artificers; including, probably, the two other 
orders under fome of thefe. 

Tue king, priefts, and foldiery, made, as it were, the OF #e 
three eftates of the kingdom. The priefts were held in priefis. 
great reverence and efteem, not only for their attendance on 

' the worfhip of the gods, but becaufe by their learning and 
prudence they were of great fervice to the ftate ; being for 
that reafon always near the king’s perfon, as the chief of 
his council, to afift him with their advice ; to give their 
judgments, as to the event of any enterprize, by their fkill 


h Diop. ubi fup. p. 67, 68. i Herop, ubifup. — 
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in aftrology, and in divination by infpe€tion of the facri- 

fices; and to read ufeful points of hiftory out of the facred 

commentaries. ‘Thefe were exempt from all taxes, and the 
next in power and dignity to the king *. om 

Tue -priefts wore linen garments and fhoes, being not 

permitted to drefs in any other manner: they took parti- 


-cular care to wafh them often, and have them always clean; 


and, for greater neatnefs, they fhaved all parts of their bo- | 
dies once in three.days, and bathed conftantly twice by day, 
and twice by night, in cold water, with a great deal of fu- 
perftition. The fervice of every god was performed, not 
by one, but by many priefts ; and they had a chief-prieft over 
them, in whofe room, when he died, his fon was fubftituted. 
The priefthood enjoyed very great advantages, being never 
difturbed with domeftic cares ; for they eat the confecrated 
bread, and were daily furnifhed with beef and geefe in abun- 
dance, and had alfo an allowance of wine; but were not 
allowed to tafte fifth. The Egyptians, in general, abftained 
from beans ; but the priefts even abhorred the fight of them, 
accounting them impure and abominable: whence Pytha- 
goras took the averfion he had to that kind of puls. 
THe military men were called Calaftrians, or Hermo- 
tybians, according to the different nomes they inhabited. 
The Hermotybians inhabited the nomes of Bufiris, Sais, 


‘Chemmis, Papremis, and one half of the ifland Profopis, 


from which 160,000 men might be drawn, when they ~ 
were moft populous. The nomes of the Calafirians were 
thofe of Thebes, Bubaftis, Aphthis, Tanis, Mendes, Seben- 
nytus, <Athribis, Pharbathus, Thmuis, Onuphis, Anytis, 
and Myecphoris; which laft was fituate in an ifland over- 
againft the city of Bubaffis. And thefe nomes might 
furnifh 250,000 men, at the moft. The foldiers of beth 
denominations were not permitted to learn or exercife 
any mechanical art; but were obliged, from father to fon, 
to apply themfelves to the art of war only™s; wherein, it 
may be fuppofed, they therefore made a more than ordinary 
proficiency; but their great excellency feems to have been 
in horfemanfhip, and the fkill of guiding chariots; for 
which they were particularly and early famous, as appears 


, from Scripture", For negle& of duty, flying in battle, or 


cowardice, they were punifhed only by marks of infamy ; 


k Drop. ubi fup. ' Heron. ubi fup. ™ Idem ik. 
® Exod. xiv. 7, &c. Cant.i.g. Ma. xxxvi, or 


it 


Ql. to the time of Alexander. 
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it being thought more advifeable to keep them in order by 
the motive of honour, than the fear of chaftifement?. 
Tue lands conferred on the militia were exempted from 
public taxes, as well as thofe of the priefts. The portion 
afigned to each man was ‘12 arur@, every-one containing 
a {quare of 100 Egyptian cubits (A). The king’s guard 
conlifted of 1000 Hermotybians, and as many Calafirians, 
who were changed every year, that they might all have that 
honour and advantage in their turn: for, befides the reve- 
nues of their lands, thofe that were on duty at court had a 
daily allowance of five pounds of bread, two pounds of beef, 
and two pints of wine. . This liberal provifion for the mili- 
tia was alfo an encouragement for them to marry, to people 


the country, and by that means leave behind them a fuccef- ° 


fion of troops fufficient for the defence of the kingdom P. 
Bur, afterall, the Egyptians cannot be faid to have been 

a warlike nation: they rather extended their dominions by 

the colonies they fent out, than by their arms ; however, we 


{hall find fome conquerors of great fame among their kings. 


Ir the Egyptians at any time created a new king by 
eleGtion (which fometimes happened), he was always 
chofen, either out of the priefts, or the foldiers ; and if 
out of the latter, he was immediately received into the 
order of priefts, and initiated in their learning and my- 
fteries?. 
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Tur hufbandmen, taking the lands from the king, of the 
priefts, and foldiers, at an eafy rent, employed them- inferior 
felves wholly in tillage, and the fon continually fucceeded c/afes. 


the father in the fame occupation: thus they became 
the moft expert in agriculture of any people in the world. 
The fhepherds, in lke manner, were always fhepherds 


from generation to generation 5 and, by the obfervations . 


of their forefathers, and their own experience, arrived at 
great fkill in their way 5 endeavouring to vie with one an- 
other in contrivances to increafe the breed of the flocks 
they fed. One thing, in particular, deferves to be men- 
tioned, which was practifed by thofe who fed hens and 
geefe: for, not contented with the ordinary way of na- 


e Diop. 1.1. p. 73: p Herop. & Drop. ubi fupra. 
q Pur. de Ifid. & Ofirid. p. 354. 


(A) The Egyptian arura muft more than three quarters of au 
therefore have been fomewhat Englifh acxe. He 
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tural increafe, they did not fuffer them to brood, but 
hatched the eggs by an artificial warmth; and by that means 


raifed prodizious flocks of thofe fowls’, 


moft probably by ovens, which are itill ufed in Egypt for the 


fame purpofe, and much fpoken of by travellers (B). 


THE 


¥ Drop. Sic. ubi fupra. 


(B) It may not be amifs to 
give an account of this me- 
thod, which perhaps might be 
practicable in other countries as 
well as Egypt. 

The houfes built for this ufe 
have a long entry, on each fide 
of which are fourteen ovens on 
the ground (fome places have 
more, and fome lefs), the bot- 
toms and fides of which are all 
of fun-dried bricks; upon them 
they put mats, and on the mats 
eggs. The tops of thefe ovens 
are flat, and covered with fticks, 
except two long chanels or 
hearths of fun-dried bricks, 
three or four inches deep,where- 
in the fires are made, to heat 
the eggs lying, under them in 
the lower ovens. 

Above thefe lower ovens are 
fo many other, alfo of fun-dried 
bricks, and arched at the top; 
where are fome holes, which 
are ftopped, or left open, as they 
pleafe,to govern the heat in the 
ovens below. Thefe upper ovens 
have not only mouths opening 
into the long entry, but mouths 
of communication with each 
other, and every one of them 
has two of the above-mentioned 
hearths. The depth of the 
lower oven is about two feet 
and an half Exg/i/, that of the 

~upper above four. 

They begin to heat the ovens 
in the middle of Fanuary, burn- 
ing every morning one hundred 


kintars (or hundted weight) of | 


camels or buffaloes dung, and 
the like proportion at night, till 
the middle of February, about 
which time the ovensare fo hot, 
that one cannot well endure to 
lay his hand upon the walls. 

After this they put the eggs 
into the ovens to hatch the 
chickens, which they continue 
fucceflively to the end of May. 
The eggs are firft put on mats 
in the lower ovens, feven or 
eight thoufand eggs in number, 
and laid only double, one upon 
another. In the upper ovens 
the fire is made in the long 
chane!s or hearths, from whence 
the heat is conveyed into the 
lower ovens. The eggs which 
are directly under thefe hearths, 
lie treble one upon another ; 
the reft, as was faid, only don- 
ble. 

At night, when they make 
new fires in the hearths, they 
remove the eggs that were di- 
rectly under them, and lay tre- 
ble, into the place of thofe 
which lay on the fides, and 
double only; but now, lie tre- 
ble under the hearth, becaufe 
the heat is greater there than 
on the fides. \ 

Thefe eggs continue in the 
lower ovens fourteen days and 
nights; afterwards they remove 
them into the upper ovens, 
which are juft over the lower. 
In thofe (there being now no 

more 


Bi. 


The method was ° 


+ 
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Tue law which obliged the fon of the hufbandman and 
_fhepherd to follow the vocation of his father, extended to alk 
arts and trades: for, amongft the Egyptians, a man was un- 
der an indifpenfable neceflity of taking up his father’s em- 
ployment, and of applying himfelf wholly to that, without 
meddling with any other. Thus, being cut off from all 
hopes of rifing to the magiftracy, and having no room left 
for popular ambition, they ftuck clofely to what they pro- 
fefled. They were never permitted to concern themfelves: 
with civil affairs; and if they happened to attempt it, or 
undertook any bufinefs that did not belong to their heredt- 
tary profeffion, they were feverely punifhed. 
Tue Egyptians were very careful in the adminiftration Of their 
of juftice ; for they rightly judged the fentences pronounced courts of 
from the tribunals to be of the greateft confequence to juflice. 
the public; and that as nothing could conduce more to 
the reformation of mens manners, than the punifhing 
offenders, and relieving the opprefled; fo nothing could 
be more deftructive of fociety, or a greater caufe of 
confufion, than the fuffering of bribery or favour in fuch 
cafes. For this reafon they were very fcrupulous in the 
choice of their judges; who were men of the beft repu- 
tation, and taken from the three chief cities, Heliopolis, 
Thebes, and Memphis, ten from each; fo that their whole 
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the fourth more than the third ; 


more fire ufed)they turn all the 
the fifth lefs; the fixth more 


eggs four times every twenty- 


four hours. The twenty-frft 
or twenty-fecond day the chick- 
ens are hatched ; which the firft 
day eat not; the fecond they 
are fetched away, and fed. 

The mafter of the oven has a 
third part of the eggs for his 
coft and pains; out of which he 
is to make good unto the own- 
ers (who have two-thirds in 
chickens for their eggs) if any 
happen to be fpoiled, or mif- 
carry. 

The fire in the upper ovens, 
when the eggs are placed in the 
lower, is thus proportioned. 
The firft day the greateft fire; 
the fecond lefs than the firft; 


than the fifth; the feventh lefs ; 
the eighth more; the ninth 
without fire; the tenth a little 
fire in themorning; theeleventh 
they ftop all the holes with flax 
or ftraw, making no more fire; 
for, if they fhould, the eggs 
would break. They take care, 
that the eggs be no hotter, than 
the eye of aman, when they are 
laid upon it, can well endure. 
When the chickens are hatch- 
ed, they put them into the lower 
ovens, which are covered with 
mats: under thefe mats is bran, 
to dry them ; and upon the mats 
ftraw, for them to ftand on (1). 


(1) Greaves, manner of batching chickens at Cairo, pbilof. tranf. no 137+ 


Vid, Lucav’s voy. pele i, P2979, Fee 
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number was thirty. This tribunal -was thought to be no- 


‘ways Inferior either to the Areopagus at Athens, or to the 


\ 


Lacedemonian fenate. 

_ Tuts venerable aflembly chofe a prefident out of their 
own number, whofe place, as an-inferior judge, was, upon 
his eleCtion, fupplied by the city that fent him. Their fa- 
laries were paid by the king, who allowed the prefident a 
ftipend proportioned to his fuperior rank; and, that he might 
be more vifibly diftinguifhed from his brethren, he wore a 
chain of gold about his neck, from which hung an image of 
precious ftones, called by them truth. Whenever the pre- 
fident aflumed this enfign of his office, it fignified that he 
was prepared to hear caufes. The court being feated, and 
the eight books, which contained all the laws, laid before 
them, the plaintiff preferred his complaint, clearly and dif- 
tinétly fet forth in writing ; a copy of which being granted 
to the defendant, he gave in his anfwer: to this the plaintiff 
replied, and then the defendant rejoined. Each party hav- 
ing given in two writings, the court took them into conf- 
deration, and, after confulting together, proceeded to fen- 
tence, the prefident turning the effigies of truth towards 


_ the party in whofe favour judgment was given. All this 


was done without the clamorous harangues of lawyers, who - 


are too apt to difguife truth, or falfhood, to ferve their turn, 
and pervert judgment by their fpecious rhetoric. The 
Egyptians therefore, fenfible of the fallacies of oratory, and 
the evil arts of public pleaders, banifhed them from the tri- 
bunal; nor would: they even fuffer a man to {peak in his 
own caufe, well knowing the advantage one perfon might 
have over another by more artful {peaking, or greater con- 
fidence; but contented themfelves with a fimple and intel- 


ligible ftate of the cafe in writing, which, being readily - 


underftood, was as readily decided : by this means every 
man ftood upon the level with his antagonift, and nothing 
but the merits had any weight in the determination of a caufe. 

Havine fpoken of their courts of judicature, it may 
not be amifs briefly to mention fuch of their laws as are 
moft remarkable for their antiquity or ufe. 


I, Peryury was punifhed with death ; it being looked 


on as finful in the fight of the gods, and deftru@tive of hu- 
man fociety. , 


II. He that faw a man killed, or violently affaulted, on 


the highway, and did not endeavour to refcue him, if he 
could, was punifhed with death. If it appeared, that he 


Was. 


© 


-C. UL. to the time of Alexander. 
was unable to give afliftance, he was neverthelefs obliged 
‘to difcover and profecute the offenders according to law ; 
“which if he negleéted, he received a certain number of 
ftripes, and was kept without food for three days. 
Ill. Faxse accufers underwent the fame punifhment as 
the accufed fhould have undergone, in cafe of conviction. 
1V. Every Egyptian was injoined to give-in his.name, 
and by what means he gained his livelihood, in writing, to 
the governor of the province where he lived. But, if it 
could be proved, that he had given in a wrong information, 
or got his living in an unlawful way, he was punifhed with 
death. This law was made by- Ama/is ; and Solon, who in- 
troduced it among the Athenians, 1s faid to have borrowed 
it of the Egyptians s. 
V. He that wilfully killed any perfon, whether free- 
man or flave, was condemyed to die. 

_VI. Parents that killed their children, were not ad- 
judged to die; but were obliged to embrace their dead 
bodies for three days and three nights together 5 a guard 

oe fet over them, to fee that they punctually obeyed this 
aw. 
VII. Bur parricides were put to a moft cruel death ; 
fir their limbs were mangled, and their flefh cut into 
{mall pieces with fharp reeds ; afterwards they were laid 
upon thorns, and burnt alive. 

“VILL. Women with child were not executed till they 

had been delivered; that the innocent might not.be in- 
_ volved in the punifhment of the guilty. 
LX. Muriny and defertion were punifhed only by de- 
gradation and difgrace 3 which could never be wiped away, 
_ but by brave actions. 
X. Tuose who betrayed fecret defigns to the enemy, 
had their tongues cut out. ; 
XI. Coinine falfe money, ufing falfe weights, and for- 
gery of all forts, were punifhed by cutting off the offend- 
_ing parts, both the hands. 
XII. He that committed a rape ona free-woman, had 
his privities cut off ; for they held a ravifher guilty of three 
~ moft enormous crimes, having, befides the injuftice of the 
- a@tion, brought infamy on the woman, and baftardized her 
-iffue. ; : 
XIII. ADULTERY by confent was punifhed in the 
man with a thoufand lafhes given with rods ; and in the 
woman, with the lofs of her nofe. 


* Vide Hsrop. ubi fup. 
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| XIV. Accorpine to the commercial laws, which are 
faid. to have been made by Bacchoris, ifa man borrowed 
money, without giving a note in writing for it, he was difé 
charged from the debt, provided he would make oath, that 
he was no-ways indebted to his creditor. The oath, in - 
this cafe, wasvery folemn, and preceded by facrifice. 

XV. In cafes where the debt was acknowleged by 
proper in{ftruments, the. intereft was not to exceed the 
double of the.capital or fum lent. he debtor’s goods, and 
not his body, were anfwerable for the debt ; for his body 
was. claimed by the city. or place where he lived, which had 
the. greateft intereft in him, and hada right to his fervice’ 
both in. peace and war. In fhort, they did not apprehend 
wherein the policy lay of facrificing an ufeful member of 
the. republic to the cruelty or avarice. of a private perfon. — 
This law, or one very like it, is faid to have been efta= 
blithediby Solox.*. 

XVI. To help thecirculation of money, A/ychis made 
a law, that a man might.borrow on the pledge of his father’s 
dead body, which was to be put into the hands of the cre-- 
ditor ; and, if he did not redeem it, he was to be deprived. 
of the honour of a funeral himfelf; nor could he have the 
liberty of burying any perfon defcended from him: which 
was.accounted the. greateft: ignominy t. | 

XVII. THe Egyptian priefts were allowed no more 
than one wife; but all others might marry as many as they 
pleafed :-nor. was any child:reckoned; a baftard, though’ 
begotten on a flave bought, with money ; for they held the 
father to be the fole.caufe of generation, and that the mo- 
ther only provided nourifhment and lodging for. the. in- 
fant ". 

XVIII. By the laws of Egypt, brothers. were permitted 
to marry their fifters ; becaufe they had an inftance of the. 
happinefs of fuch marriages in that-of J/s with her-own 
brother Ofiris ; for J/s having vowed, on his death, never. 
to fuffer the embraces of any other, fhe revenged his mur-. 
der, governed the kingdom during. her widowhood. with 
great prudence, and became the.author of infinite benefits 

* to mankind in general: for. which reafon, in Egypt, the: 
queen. had more power, and more honour {hewn her, than= 
the king ; and, in marriage-contraéts, the greater authority. - 
was given to the women, the hufbands promifing to. be 
obedient to-their wives. in all things ™. 


® Diop. Sic. ubi fup p. 69, &c, t Herop. 1, it, Cc, 136, 
¥ Diop, Sic, 1, i_pe72, _™ Idem ibid. p. 23. 


XIX. 


Cc Jit. 


_ hour, and place, when 
_ mation being given, 
thought, that fi 
~ to lofe a fourth, by way of re 
in the wifdom of their laws and conftitutions, 


_ paffed them more in bigotry and fuperttition. 
IpoLaTRY was fo antient among them, 


to the time of Alexander. 


XIX. THERE was avery remarkable law, or rather a 
_evftom, which had the fanétion of a law, with regard to 


the Egyptian robbers and fharpers. 


 felf of their gang, gave in his name to their chief, 
booty he fhould, from time to time, 


to deliver him all the 
purloin. 


Upon this account, 
had any thing ftolen from them, 


Whoever entered him- 
promifing 


it was cuftomary for fuch as 
to apply to the chief of the 


gang, and give him a very particular account and defcri- 


ption, in writing, 


reftored to the right owner, 
of their value. 


of what they had loft, as alfo of the day, 
and where they loft it. This infor- 
the ftolen goods were eafily found, and 
upon his paying a fourth part 

The inftitutor of this extraordinary law 
nce it would be impoffible to prevent thiev- 


ing intirely, it would be more tolerable for the injured party 


As much as the Egyptians 


demption, 
feemed to excel other nations 


than the whole *. 


they yet fux- 


cians confefled they borrowed not only their religious cere- 


_ monies, 


For the Egyptian 


and orders. 


but the names of almoft all their gods, 
sare faid (how truly we thall fee hereafter) 


from Egypt. 


to have been the firft people who eredted altars, images, and 


temples, 


and the firft inventors of feftivals, ceremonies, 
and tranfaGtions with the gods by the mediation of others 5 


_ and alfo to have firft given names to the twelve gods 7. 


Tuey had a great many deities of different. ranks 


Thofe who were chiefly honoured in Egypt, 


were Ofiris and Tfis; by which it is moft probable they 
originally. meant he fun and the moon (C), whofe 


” 


the 


x Drop. Src. 1. i. p. 69. 


(C) Agreeably hereto, the 
name of O/iris, we are told, in 
Egyptian tongue, fignifies 
many-eyed ; an epithet very 
proper for the fan; and Jfs, 


 antient (1). 


. There are feveral other my- 


» thological _ interpretations of 


4 


~<thefe two deities. 


Sometimes 
Tfis is’ the earth in general ; 
fometimes: only the land of 


(1) Diod. Sic. ubi fup. p. 10, 11 
P3542 355: epaleium, metam 1, ii 


"Hha 


y Heron. 1. ii. ¢. 60. 


Egypt; and Offris is the moon, 


- or elfe the Nile, which is loft or 


deftroyed in the fea,which they 
call Zyphon. At other times, 
Offrisis Pluto and Bacchus, and 
His Ceres, Proferpine, Cybele, 
ec. Onefuppofes Oris to fig- 
nify the efficient caufe of things, 
and Jfs matter 5 and another 
thinks Js denotes nature in 
general (2). 


(2) Vide Plut. de lid. & Ofrrid. 
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influences governed and preferved the world ; thofe two 
planets being reckoned by them the great caufes of nu- 
trition and generation, and, as ,it were, the fources from 
whence the other parts of nature, which alfo they looked 
upon as gods, and to which they gave diftinct names, were 
derived. Thefe were ‘fupiter, or {pirit, the vs uzvifica of 
living creatures ; Vulcan. or fire; Ceres, or the’ earth ; 
Oceanus (by which the Egyptians meant their Nile), 01 
moifture ; and Mimerva (called alfo by that nation Neth), 
OF alr. \ € ne 
' Bestpes thefe celeftial and eternal gods, they had alfe 
terreftrial and mortal deities, which had merited the ho- 
nours paid them by the benefits they conferred on mankind 
in their life-time ; feveral of them having been kings of 
Egypt : fome of thefe bore the fame names with the cele- 
ftial gods, and others bad proper names of their own ; fuch 
were the Sun, Cronus or Saturn, Rhea, fupiter (called by 
them Ammon), uno, Vulcan, Vefta, Hermes or Mercury, 
Orus, Venus, Pan, Arueris, Nephthys, Harpocrates, and 
others *. Serapis is faid to have been an upftart deity, 


introduced by one of the Prolenties at Alexandria * 3 but 
‘others fuppofe that to be only another name for Offis ®, 


who was alfo called Bacchus. As Ofiris was fuppofed to 
have been of a good and beneficent nature, fo his brother 
Typhon was efteemed the reverfe, and held ih univerfal 
deteftation for the evils brought by him on his family and 
nation, as will be mentioned hereafter. The other names 
of Typhon were Seth, Bebon, and Smy °. 

‘THOUGH the bodies of thefe mortal deities remained in 
their fepulcres on earth, yet they believed their fouls fhone 
in the ftars in heaven ; the foul of Zfs in particular in the 
dog-ftar, called by them Sothis ; the foul of Orus in Orion ; 
and that of Typhon in the Bear 4, 

Nor wiTHsTAnDInG this polytheifm of the Egyptians, 
they are yet faid in reality to have acknowlkeged one fu- 
preme Gon, the maker and ruler of the world, whom they 
fometimes denoted by the name of Oftris, or Serapis, fome- 


times by that of //s, and at other times by that of Neith, 


on whofe temple at Sais was the following remarkable in- 
{eription ; 1am all that hath been, is, and fhall-be; and my 


weil hath no mortal yet uncovered®, There is alfo an in- 


7 “Vide Diop. Sic. ubi fup. p. 11, &. 2 Or1GEN, cont, 
Celf. Vide Tactr. hift. 1. iv, > PLur. de Ifid. & Ofir, 
p. 362. * Idem ibid. p. 367. 4 Idem ibid. p. 359. 
© Idem ibid, p. 354. 
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o 
Ese who, betng one, art all things, the godde/s lis‘. The 


si inhabitants of Thebais are reported to have worfhiped only 


‘a 1 to the time of Alexander. 


-{cription to [fs ftillremaining at Capua, to this effet ; To 


the immortal and unbegotten god Cneph, or Emeph ; for 


~ which reafon they were exempt from all contributions to- 


wards the maintenance of the facred animals which were 
worfhiped in the Lower Egypt®. From this god Cneph, 
they fuppofed a fecondary god proceeded, reprefenting the 
world, and was called Phiha; which word is at prefent ufed 
among the Copts to fignify the Divine Being ®. . 

However, the idolatrous humour which prevailed at 
firft, perhaps, only in fome parts of Egypt, appears at length 
to have intirely over-run it 5 and, what feems fcarcely cre- 
dible, they came at laft to beftow divine honours on 
feveral animals, nay, even on vegetables, as leeks and 
onions; and that with fo great variety and difagreement 
among themfelves, that, except fome of the principal gods, 


who were honoured all over the kingdom, the worfhip of 


_ habitants of one pla 


every deity was confined to one or two cities or provinces : 
whence it came to pafs, that a great number of the chief 
cities of Egypt were by the Grecians named after the gods 
or animals that were worfhiped there ; as Dio/polis, or the 
city of Fupiter ; Heliopolis, or the city of the Sum ; and, ia 
the fame manner, others bore the names of Pan, Apollo, 
Latona, Hermes, Hercules, and Venus ; and alfo of the dog, 
the lion, the wolf, the crocodile, the fifhes /atos, oxyrynchus, 
phagrus, &c. 

Tus diverfity of worfhip was fometimes attended with 
very ill confequences, efpecially if their deities happened to 
be fuch as were naturally enemies to each other, the in- 
ce often paying their adoration to that 
kind of animals, which were held in the greateft abhorrence 
by their neighbours. Hence proceeded inveterate quar- 
rels, and dangerous wars; as happened in particular be- 
tween thofe of Heracleopolis, who worfhiped the zchneumon, 
and thofe of Ar/finoe, who worfhiped the crocodile ; and, to 
mention no more, between the cities of Oxyrynchus and 
Cynopolis, the former of which facrificed and eat dogs, the 


deity of the latter, in revenge for their eating that fort of 


fith, which was the object of their own worfhip '. It was 
thought, however, that the kings themfelves, out of po- 


£ Vide Cupworth. intell. fyft. p. 412, & & PLuT. 
ubi fup. p. 359. Vide damsBiicn. de mytt. fect. 8. c. 3- 
» See before, p. 27- i Piur. ubi fup. p. 380. Vide Juv. 
fat. xv, & ATHANAS. Ofat. cont. Jul. 
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licy, firft occafioned, or at leaft encouraged and fomented 
thefe diflenfions, to divert the people from attempting any 
thing againft the ftate; for Diodorus tells us, that one of 
their firft and moft prudent kings, finding the Egyptians 
very prone to fedition, injoined to each province the wor- 
fhip of fome particular animal different from all the reft, 
and likewife to ufe a different diet ; fo that the Egyptians 
being by this means divided into fo many diftin@ focieties, 
prejudiced againft each other in religious matters, and mu- 
tually defpifing one another on account of their different 
cuftoms in the ordinary affairs of life, there was no likeli- 
hood of their ever uniting again*, | 

Ir would berather tedious than entertaining, to fet down 
all the fables, and uncertain traditions, which might be 
found in antient authors concerning the Egyptian gods: 


-fome of them may, perhaps, be occafionally taken notice 


of hereafter ; wherefore we fhall proceed to give an ac- 
count of the images by which they reprefented thofe deities 
that were moft peculiar to this nation, and likewife of their 
facrifices, feftivals, and religious ceremonies. 

Osiris was varioufly reprefented; fometimes by a 
fceptre and eye, to exprefs his power and providence ; at 
other times by the image of an hawk, becaufe of its fharp 
fight, fwiftnefs, and other qualities ; and in later times in 
an human form, ina pofture not very decent, fignifying 
his generative and nutritive faculty! ; but the higheft ado- 
ration was paid to his living image, the bull, as we fhall 
obferve by-and-by. 

THE image of J/s was ufually in the form of a woman, 
with cow’s horns on her head ™, reprefenting the appears. 
ance of the moon in her increafe and decreafe, and holding 
the frum (a kind of cymbal) in her right-hand, and a 
pitcher in her left ; the former fignifying the perpetual 
motion there is in nature, and the other the fecundity of 
the Nile. But fometimes fhe was reprefented as Cybele, 
with her body full of breafts, to exprefs her nourifhing of 
all things », Say 

THE ftatue of Serapis was of an human form, with a 
bafket or bufhel on his head, fignifying plenty ; his righté 
hand Jeaned on the ‘head of a ferpent, whofe body was 
waund round a figure with three heads, of a dog, a lion, , 
and a wolf; in his left-hand he held a meafure of a cubit 


* Dron. ubi fap, p. 80. » | PLur, ubi fup. p. 371. 
*® Herop, ubi fup. ® Vide Piur. ubi fupra, p. 376. 
APuLEiuM, metam. 1. ii, ‘ vs 


length, 


C, Il. to the time of Alexander. 
fength, as it were to take the height of the waters of the 
Nile °. 

JurrTeER, or Ammon, the Egyptians reprefented by an 
image with the head of a ram; the reafon of which, they 
fay, was this: Hercules, being very defirous to fee Fupiter, 
did not without great difficulty obtain his requeft ; for the 
god was unwilling to be feen: but at length Fupiter yield- 
ed to his importunity, and, having feparated the head from 
the body of a ram, and flayed the whole carcafe, he put on 
the fkin with the wool, and, in that form, fhewed himfelf 
to Hercules. And, in this manner of reprefenting ‘Fupzter, 
the Egyptians were imitated by the Ammonians, who were 
a colony of them and the E¢hropians P. 

Tue other more famous deities of the Egyptians were 
Anubis, Harpocrates, Orus, and Canopus. The firft was 
ufually painted with the head of a dog, becaufe he ac- 
companied Oris in his expedition cloathed in a dog’s fkin 4, 
and was the guard of him and /fst. Sometimes this deity 

is confounded with Hermes, and then the dog’s head may 
- denote his great fagacity. Harpocrates was the fon of Tfs, 
begotten, as is faid, by Offris on her after his death ; for 
which reafon he was weak in his lower limbs 8. This 
was the god of filence, being therefore ufually reprefented 
with his finger on his mouth. He was always placed near 
the flatues of Ofrris and T/s, to intimate, that their having 
been once mortals was not to be fpoken of *. Orus is 
often confounded with Apollo. He was the fon of fis and 
Ofiris ; and was generally reprefented as a child wrapped 
up in fwaddling-cloaths ; and fometimes, by thofe of Coptos, 
~ as holding in one hand the privities of Typhon". Canopus 
_-was the pilot of O/iris’s thip, whofe foul, after his death, 
migrated into the fixed ftar of that name “, which is one 
of the firft magnitude, but not vifible in Europe*. This 
sod became fainous for the victory obtained by him over 
the Chaldean god Fire ; the ftory of which in brief is this : 
TheChaldans carried about their god, to combat with thofe 
~ of other provinces, all which it eafily overcame and de- 
 ftroyed, none of their images being able to refift the force 

of fire, till at length the prieft of Canopus devifed this 


9 Vide Macros. in Saturn, 1. i. ¢. 20. Sup. in Edgar i 
e Herop. ubifup. 2% Drop. Sic. p. 15. r Tbid. p. 77- 
Pur. ubi fup. p. 357... * PLur. ibid. p. 358. T Varr. 


apud Auguft. de civit. Dei. u Pyut. ubi fup. p. 373- Vide 


Kiacuen, Oedip. ver. 1. p. 214.  ~ Pru. ubi fup. p. 359- 
= Vide Pun. 1. vi. ¢. 22. 
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artifice ; he took an earthen water-pot full of holes, which — 
he ftopped up with wax, and, having filled it with water, — 
painted it over, and, placing the head of an old image up- 
on it, produced it as a god. In the conflict, the wax 
being foon melted, the water rufhed out, and quickly ex- 
tinguifhed the fire. In memory of this victory, Canopus 
is ufually reprefented in the manner we have juft defcribedy 
without arms, and having fcarce any feet to be feen ¥, 
Yet others fuppofe thefe were really no more than veflels 
filled with the water of the Nile, which the antient Egyp- 
tians ufed alfo to worfhip. ; 

OF the facred animals adored by the Egyptians, none 
was held in fo great reverence as the bull, by which they 
reprefented Ofiris. There were two of this kind kept in 
Egypt, one at Memphis; called Apis, by the Grecians, Epa- 
phus, and the other at Heliopolis, called Mnevis. This laft 
was black, and the honours paid to him were inferior to 
thofe due to Apis. The Apis was to be the calf of a cow 
incapable of bearing another, and no otherwife to be im- 
pregnated (as the Egyptians imagined) than by thunder, 
‘The marks, which diftinguifhed him from all others, were 
thefe : his body was black, except one fquare of white on 
the forehead ; he had the figure of an eagle on his back ; a 
double lift of hair on his tail, and a knot like a beetle under 
his tongue *: and others reckon no Jefs than twenty-nine 
marks peculiar to this beaftb. They facrificed bulls to 
Apis ; but were fo nice in the choice of them, that, if they 
found but one black hair upon them, they judged them 
unclean, This fearch was made by the prieft with the 
utmoft precaution; after which, he drew out his tongue, 
to fee if he were clean in that part; and, in the laft place, 
he examined his-tail, to fee whether the hairs were natu- 
ral, and as they ought to be. The beat being found with- 
out blemifh, the prieft tied a label about his horns, and, 
fealing it with his fignet, ordered him to be taken away, 
and fecured ; for it was death to facrifice any beaft of this 
kind that was not marked with fuch a feal. The order 
and ceremony of the facrifice was thus : the victim: being 
brought to the altar, they immediately kindled a fire; and, 
pouring wine upon him, they offered their prayers to the 
god. ‘Then, killing the beaft, they flayed him, and ftruck* 
off his head, which they carried, with many imprecations, 


_Y Surp. in Canop. Rurrin. hift. ecclef_ 1. xi. z PLur. 
ubi fup. p. 364. * Heron. 1. iii.c. 27, &c. Vide Pun, 
J,vi.c. 46. > ZEzian, hift, nimi, xi. c. hie . 
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to the market, or other public place, and fold it to fome 
Grecian, if they met with any; but, if no {uch perfon were 
to be found, they threw it into the river, with this form 
-of execration ; May the evils impending over the perfons 
now facrificing, or the Egyptians in general, fall upon this 
head! This ceremony of libation, and the manner of de- 
yoting the head of the viétim, was an univerfal practice 
over all Egypt; for which reafon no Egyptian would eat of 
the head of any animal. But, in the choice of their victims, 
- there were different cuftoms in different places ¢. 

Wuen the /pis died, and his funeral pomp was over, 
the priefts, whofe province it was, fought out for another 
with the fame marks ; and, when they had found one, the 
lamentations immediately ceafed ; and the priefts led_the 
calf firft into the city of Nile, where he was fed for forty 
days: from thence he was tranfported in a veflel with a 
gilded cabin to AZemphis, as their god, and turned into the 
grove of Vulcan. For the above-mentioned forty days wo- 
men only were admitted into his prefence ; after which 
time, they were not permitted to fee the new god. The 
reafon they gaye for this worthip was, becaufe the foul of 
Ofiris, as they pretended, migrated into a bull of this fort, 
and, by a fucceflive tranfmigration, pafled from one to an- 
other, as often as one died, and another was found. But 
others fay, that it was becaufe, when Ofiris was killed by 
Typhon, Ifis threw his limbs into a wooden cow, covered 
with fine Jinen ; from whence the city of Bufiris received 
its name ¢. 

Tue feftival of Zs was celebrated with the utmoft fo- 
lemnity ; for, on the vigil, they fafted, and, having prayed, 
facrificed a bullock, taking out the bowels, and leaving the 
fat, and more noble parts, in the carcafe ; then, cutting off 
the legs, rump, neck, and fhoulders, and filling the body 
with fine bread, honey, dried raifins, figs, incenfe, myrrh, 
and other perfumes, they proceeded to the confecration, 
pouring in great quantities of oil. “They facrificed fafting, 
beating themfelves all the while the flefh lay on the fire 5 
but afterwards they feafted on the remainder. ‘The offer- 
ings of this kind of cattle, whether young or old, were to 
be unblemifhed males; for the females, being facred to L/isy 
could not be offered. Whence it was that the Egyptians 
paid the firft degree of veneration to that creature, and 
abominated the Greeks for difagreeing in that point with 
them. Whena cow died, they threw her into the river; but 


¢ Heron. |, ii,c. 65, 4 Drop, Sic, ubi fup. p. es ; 
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a bull was buried without the cities, one horn, and fome- 
times both, being left above-ground, as a mark of the grave. 
The flefh being perfetly confumed, and nothing but the 
bare bones left, they were tranfported to an ifland of the 
Delta called Profopitis, from whence veflels were difpatch- 
ed to feveral parts of the kingdom, to collect the bones, 
and carry them away, to be buried together. The fame 
was obferved in relation to other cattle, the Egyptians being 

bidden to kill any 4, 
bar ia was real worfhiped at Thebes, thence 
named Diofpohs. They efteemed the ram facred on that 
deity’s account, and, abftaining from theep, facrificed goats 
only. However, once a year, at the feftival of Fupiter, 
they killed a ram, and flaying the carcafe, put the fkin on 
the ftatue of the god, bringing at the fame time an image 
of Hercules into his prefence, in memory of what we have 
related above © concerning thefe two gods : after which, 
every one prefent gave the ram a blow, and he was buried 
in a confecrated coffin. 

THE inhabitants of Mendes, on the other hand, facri- 
ficed fheep, and no goats ; becaufe they worfhiped Pan, 
whom they took to be one of the eight moft antient gods, 
and always reprefented him with the face and legs of a goat, 
juft as the Grecians did; not that they imagined him to 
have been really of that fhape (for they believed him to be 
like other gods), but for fome myttical reafon. Though 
the Mendefians had a religious veneration both for the 
mele and female goat, yet they had a greater efteem for the 
former, and paid great reverence to goat-herds ; particularly 
to one, who, at his death, was univerfally lamented. In. 
the Egyptian tongue, Mendes fignified both Pan and a 

oat £, 

. To the AZoon it was their cuftom to facrifice when fhe 

was at the full. The viGtims offered to her were fwine, 

which the Egyptians held to be impure animals, and were 
forbidden to offer them to any other deities, than to that 

planet, and Bacchus. . When they made their facrifice to 

the Moon, and had killed the victim, they put the end of 
the tail, with the fpleen and fat, into the caul, and burning 
them on the facred fire, eat the reft of the flcth on the 

day of the new moon, though they would not have tafted 

it at any other time. Thofe whofe poverty would not 

admit of the expence of this facrifice, moulded a piece of 
pafte in the-fhape of an hog, and offered it in facrifice. 


* Heron. ubi fap, —¢ See P. 471. — € Heron. ibid. 


C.IM. = #0 the time of Alexander. 
AT the feftival of Bacchus, though every one was ob- 
liged to kill an hog before the door of his houfe in the even- 


ing, yet they inftantly returned the carcafe to the {wine- 
.berd of whom it was bougbt.. The reft of this feftival was 


celebrated in the fame manner in Egypt as in Greece 5 ex- 


cepting that, inftead of the phallus, the Egyptian women 
carried about little images of a cubit in height, each of 
which had a priapus almoft as big as the reft of its body, 
and fo contrived with firings as to move. With thefe the 
women marched in proceffion, all the while finging the 
praifes of Bacchus, and preceded by a flute 8. 

Tuey did not think it fufficient in Egypt to folemnize 
the feftivals of their gods at annual periods only ; but they 
had feveral times in the year appointed for that purpofe, 
when they vifited, with great devotion, the feveral cities 
where the particular deities were worfhiped. 

THose of J/s at Bufiris, and of ‘fupiter at Thebes, we 
have already mentioned ; only, in refpect to the former, 
we muft add, that, after the facrifices were duly performed, 
the men and women, who met together on that occafion, 
to the number of many thoufands, difciplined themfelves 
with an inftrument our author dared not difcover: in 
which devotion the Carians, who lived in Egypt, furpaffed 
all others, cutting their foreheads with fwords. The other 
moft remarkable feftivals were thofe of Diana at Buba/tis, 
which was the Egyptian name of that goddefs; of Adinerva 
at Sais; of the Sun at Heliopolis ; of Latona at Butus ; 
and of Mars at Papremis. ‘Thofe who affembled on fuch 
folemn occafions at Heliopolis and Butus, offered facrifices 
only, without any further ceremony : but the other fetfti- 
vals deferve a more particular defcription. 

Tuat of Diana, in the city of Bubaftis, was ob- 
ferved after this manner: great numbers of men and wo- 
men embarked promifcuoufly together ; and, during the 
voyage, fome of the women beat on the taber, whilft fome 
of the men played on the pipe; the reft of both fexes fing- 
ing, and ftriking their hands together at the fame time. 
, They ftopped at every city they came to; where, during 
their ftay, the women were partly employed in their 
mufic, and partly in railing at the women of the place 
where they had ftopped, or in dancing and fhewing them- 
felves naked. At length, being arrived at Buda/fis, they 
celebrated the feftival with numerous facrifices, and con- 
fumed more wine than in all the reft of the year; for the 
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concourfe of people upon this occafion was reported to 
have ufually amounted to feven hundred thoufand men 
and women, befides children. 
- Wuen they met to facrifice to Minerva at Sais, they 
hung up by night a great number of lamps filled with oil, 
mixed with falt, round every houfe, the tow fwimming on 
the furface. Thefe burned during the whole night, and 
the feftival was thence named the lighting of lamps. ‘The 
Egyptians, who were not prefent at this folemnity, ob- 
ferved the fame ceremonies, where-ever they happened to 
be ; and lamps were lighted that night, not only at Sais, 
but throughout all Egypt. The reafons for ufing thefe 
illuminations, and paying fo great a refpect to this night, . 
were kept a fecret. 

Ar Papremis a very extraordinary cuftom was obferved ; 
for, after having gone through the ufual form of worfhip, a 
few of the priefts, towards the fetting of the fun, attended 
about the image of Mars, whilft the far greater part of 
them potted themfelves before the gates of the temple, with 
ftaves or clubs in their hands: on the other hand, a com- 
pany of men, who had devoted themfelves to this fervice, 
and frequently amounted to above a thoufand, armed in 
like manner, drew up oppofite to the priefts, who guarded 
the avenues of the temple. The image of the god, which 
was kept ina gilded wooden fhrine, and had been remowed 
out of the temple on the eve of the feftival, and placed in 
another chapel, was drawn by thofe few, who were ap- 
pointed to attend it, together with the fhrine in which it 
ftood, on a four-wheeled chariot, back again to the tem- 
ple. But the priefts, who guarded the entrance, refufing to 
give them admittance, the before-mentioned votaries, in 
duty to the god, fell on their adverfaries with their clubs ; 
whereon a violent confliét enfued, the blows being chiefly 
dealt on the head ; infomuch that, in all probability, many 
muft have died of their bruifes, though the Egyptians 
would never allow it. ‘The inhabitants of the place ac- 
counted for this barbarous inftitution, by relating, that 
Mars having been educated abroad till he attained to man’s 
eftate, and coming home to fee his mother, who was an 
inhabitant of this facred place, her fervants, having never 
feen him, refufed to admit him, and forcibly drove him 
away : whereupon, retiring to another city, he got toge- 
ther a good number of men, and, returning, fell upon his 
mother’s fervants, and entered by force ;_ in commemora- 
tion of which action, this combat was inftituted, 


Bur 


c, 1h to the time of Alexander. 


Bur there was nothing fo remarkable in the Eyyptian 
religion, as the prepofterous worfhip that nation paid to 
animals; fuch as the cat, the ichnewmon, the dog, the 
ibis, the wolf, the crocodile, and feveral others; which 
they had in high veneration as well dead as living. Whilft 


they were living, they had lands fet apart for the mainte- 


nance of each kind ; and both men and women were em- 
ployed in feeding and attending them, the children fuc- 
ceeding their parents in the office, which was fo far from 
being declined, or thought defpicable, by the Egyptians, 
that they gloried in it as an high honour, wearing certain 
- badges and enfigas, by which, being diftinguifhed at a di- 
ftance, they were faluted by bending of the knee, and 
other demonftrations of refpeét. To thefe, and to the 
deities to which they were facred, the inhabitants of the 
feveral cities where they were worfhiped, offered up their 
prayers ; and in particular for the recovery of their chil- 
dren, whofe heads they fhaved fometimes all over, fome- 
times only one half, or a third part, and, putting the hair 
into one balance, and filver into the other, when the filver 
overbalanced, they gave it to the keepers of the animals 5 
who therewith provided food for them, which was ufually 
fith cut in pieces ; but the ichneumons and cats were fome- 
times fed with bread and milk. 

Ir a perfon killed any of thefe facred animals defignedly, 
he was punifhed with death ; if involuntarily, his punifh- 
ment was referred to the difcretion of the priefts ; but, if a 
man killed either a cat, an hawk, or an zbis, whether with 
defign or not, he was to die without mercy, the enraged 
multitude hurrying away the unfortunate perfon to certain 
death, fometimes without any formal procefs or tryalh; an 
inftance of which is given in a Roman, who happening ac- 
cidentally to kill a cat, the mob immediately gathered 
about the houfe where he was, and neither the intreaties 
of fome principal men fent by the king, nor the fear of the 
Romans, with whom they were then negotiating a peace, 
could fave the man’s life}. For this reafon, if any one, by 
chance, found one of thefe creatures dead, he ftood at a 
convenient diftance from it, and with great lamentation, 
protefted, that he found it dead: and, what may feem ftill 
more incredible, it is reported, that, in time of a famine, 
which drove the inhabitants to the cruel neceflity of deg 
vouring one another, there was’ no one perfon accufed of 
having tafted any of thefe facred animals. 
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Tue extravagant worfhip which the Egyptians paid to 
thefe deities, as to the bulls at AZemphis and Fleliopolis, the 
goat at Mendes, the liom at Leontopolis, and the crocodile 
at the lake Meris (D), and to many others in different 
places, exceeds all belief; for they were kept in confecrated 
inclofures, and well attended by men of high rank, who, 
at a great expence, provided victuals for them, which con- 
fifted of the greateft dainties ; fuch as the fineft flour boiled 
in milk, cakes of feveral forts made with honey, and the 
fieth of geefe, boiled and roafted. Thofe who fed on raw 
meat, were fupplied with feveral’ forts of birds ; and more- 
ever wafhed in hot baths, anointed with moft precious 
ointments, and perfumed with the moft odoriferous feents: 
they: lay on the richeft carpets, and other coftly furniture’; 
and, that they might want nothing to make their life as 
happy as poffible, they had the moft beautiful females of 
their feveral kinds provided for them, to which the Egyp- 
tians gave the title of their concubines, beftowing extra- 
vagant attendance and expence upon: them. 

WueEw any of thefe animals died, they lamented them 
as'if they had been their deareft children, and frequently - 
laid out more than they were worth in their funeral: as an 
inftance:of which, it is faid, that, in the beginning of the 
reign of Ptolemy the fon of Lagus, the Apis dying of old 
age (E) at AZemphis, his keeper beftowed no lefs than fifty 
talents of -filver, ‘or almoft 13,000. over and above 
all his fubftance, in burying him. And) left this fhould 
feem improbable, we are told) that fome keepers of thefe 
creatures had fquandered away 100,000 talents, a moft 


(D) The crocodile feems: to 


alfo carried him a prefent of a 
be. the laft animal. to. which 


cake, dreffed meat, and wine, 


mankind could. be tempted to 
pay, divine adoration. ‘That it 
might be done with fafety,; one 
of thefe creatures was trained 
up. to be tame and familiar for 
the purpofe ; and had his ears 
adorned with ftrings of jewels, 
and gold, and his fore-feet with 
chains. He was fed with'con- 
fecrated provifions'at'the public 
eharge’; and, when ftrangers 
went. to fee him; which often 
happened, out of curiofity, they 


(1) Herod, ubi fup, Strab, 1. xviiv p.165. 
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or a- drink made with, honey, 
which was offered to him by 
the priefts ; one opening his 
mouth, and the other feeding 
him.. When he died, his body 
was. embalmed, and buried in 
a facted coffin at’ Arfinoe (1): 

(E) This contradiéts that af- 
fertion of fome, that the Apis 
was not fuffered to live beyond — 
a certain: time; after which, 
the priefts: drowned him in a 
facred fountain (2). 


(2) Ammian..Marcel. 


immenfe 


Cc. il. to the time of Alexander. 

' immenfe fum, in the maintenance of them *. In whatever 
houfe a cat died, all the family fhaved: their eye- brows ; 
and if a dog, their whole bodies : nor would they make 
ufe.of any provifion which happened to be in the houfe at 
fuch times. In cafe of a fire, there was generally great 
lamentation among the Egyptians on account of their cats 3 
for though, when fuch accidents happened, they took 
greater care to preferve the cats, than their houfes, yet 
many of them perifhed in the flames. The dead bodies 
of the facred animals were wrapped up in fine linen, 
anointed witb oil of cedar, and other aromatic preparations, 
to preferve them from putrefaction, and buried in facred 
coffins.. Dead cats were carried, to be interred, to the 
city of Buba/fizs ; hawks, and the mole, to Butus ; dogs, 
bears (of which there are but few in Egypt), anda {mall 
kind of wolves, no bigger than foxes, were buried- where 
they were found dead; and, in performing this laft honour 
to them, the Egyptians were fo exaét, that, when they 
had been abroad in foreign wars, they: frequently brought 
home dead cats and hawks along with them, to inter 
them ; which they did with great demonftrations of for- 
row, and no {mall expence, though, at the fame time, 
they often wanted neceffaries !, 

How abfurd and ridiculous foever thefe fuperftitions may 
feem, yet various reafons were alleged to juftify and de- 
fend them; though the priefts generally affected filence on 
thefe oceafions, referring all to certain myfteries, which 
they might not reveal. 

1. Tue firft reafon alleged, was from the fabulous tra= 
dition, that the gods, in the early ages, were obliged to 
transform themfelves into feveral kinds of animals, to avoid 
~ the affaults and cruelties of men, who had confpired againft 
them ; but afterwards, out of gratitude for the many bene- 
fits beftowed by them on mankind, thofe in power ordained, 
that the creatures, whofe fhapes the gods had aflumedj 
fhould be well maintained while they lived, and honourably- 
buried when they died. 

2. Some pretended this worfhip had the following ori- 
ginal: they fay, that the antient Egyptians being often 
routed by their neighbours, for wantof a regular difpofition 
of their troops, they, at length, invented the ufe of ftand- 
ards, to diftinguifh the different companies ; and, for that 
end, fixed the images of the animals they afterwards adored, 


k Idem ibid, 1 Ibid, & Heron. ubi fup. 
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on fo many fpears, and caufed the leaders to carry them at 
the head of each troop; by which means, every man knew 
his poft. Their obferving this order, often gained them 
the victory, the honour of which they afcribed to the ani- 
mals, whofe figures they had ufed for enfigns. - Others will. 
have thefe images to have been made ufe of in the moft 
early times, to diftinguifh the firft civil focieties, who united 
for mutual defence againft the violence of their fellow- 
creatures. 

3. A THIRD reafon is taken from the great ufe and fer- 


vice the feveral animals are of to mankind ; as the ox for | 


tilling the land; the fheep for fupplying milk and wool ; 
the dog for guarding the houfe, and hunting; the ibis and 
hawk for deftroying the ferpents, and noxious infects; the 
crocodile for defending the country againft the incurfions of 
the Arabian robbers ; the ichneumon for preventing the too 
great multiplication of the crocodiles ; and the cat againft 
the afp, and other venomous reptiles ™. 

4. Bur men of better jidgment, not fatished with 
thefe reafons, which feemed to them too week to excufe 
practices fo difhonourable to paganifm, and at which they 
blufhed in private", urged fomething more {pecious in fa- 
your of it, by pretending, that the worfhip paid by the 
Egyptians toanimals, did not terminate in the animals them- 
felves, but in the gods, whofe fymbols they were, and to 
whom they had fome peculiar relation. The philofophers, 


fay they, honoured the image of Gop, where-ever they 


met with it, even in inanimate beings, and confequently 
much more in thofe which partake of life. ‘They, there- 
fore, are to be commended, who worfhip not the creatures, 


but the Supreme Deity through them ; which ought to be 
efteemed as fo many mirrors offered us by nature, refleGting rf 


the divine image; or as fo many inftruments of Gop in 
the fupport and prefervation of the world. Wherefore 

if ftatues fhould be adorned with all the gold and precious 
ftones in the world, it is not to them that men fhould di- 
rect their worfhip ; for the Divine nature cannot dwell in 
the artful difpofition of colours, nor in matter-which is fub- 
ject to decay, and deftitute both of fenfe and motion. And 
they add, that as the fun, moon, heaven, earth, and fea 

are common to all men, but have different names in dife 
ferent nations ; fo there is but one mind, and one provi- 


“m Vide Diop. Sic. ubi fap. Pru. de Ifid. & Offrid, p. 380 
—382. # Vide Piur, ibid. p. 377—379. 
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dence, which governs the univerfe, and has feveral fubor- 
dinate minifters, tho’ called by different names, and 
worfhiped in divers manners, and with different cerzmo- 
nies, according to the laws and cuftoms of every country ©, 

AGREEABLY to this notion, they pretended that the 


- hawk was an emblem of the Supreme Deity, becaufe of its 


piercing fight, and fwiftnefs ; the afp, the cat, and the 
beetle, were alfo honoured as images of the Divine Power ; 
the firft, as not fubjeét to old age, and moving without the 
affiftance of limbs ; the cat, becaufe they imagined fhe 
conceived by her ear, and brought forth her young by her 
mouth, reprefenting the generation of fpeech; and the 
beetle, becaufe they fuppofed there was no female in the 


’ whole fpecies. The crocodile alfo they took to be an- 


other image of the Deity, becaufe, of all animals, it has 
no tongue, which organ Gop has no occafion for ?, 

THE relation the ficred animals bore to fome particular 
gods, or the fervices they had rendered on fome particular 
occafions, or their being typical refemblances of fome parts 
of nature, are alfo mentioned as further reafons for the 
great refpe&t fhewn them. Thus it is faid, that dogs were 
worfhiped becaufe they guided //s, when fhe fought for 
the body of Ofris, which they had guarded from wild 
beafts4 ; though this creature afterwards loft much of its” 
reputation, by eating part of the 47s, which had been 
killed by Cambyfes, when no other animal approached the 
dead body: that the hawk was deified, becaufe one of 
thofe birds, in antient times, brought a book to the priefts 
of Thebes, tyed round witha fcarlet thread, containing the 
rites and ceremonies which were to be obferved in the wor- 
fhip of the gods; for which reafon the facred {cribes wore 


“a fcarlet fillet, with a hawk’s feather, on their heads: that 


the wolf was adored, becaufe O/iris arofe in that fhape from 
theinfernal regions, and affifted J/is, and her fon Orus, in 
the battle againft Zyphon, wherein that ufurper was flain ; 
or elfe becaufe, when the Ethiopians once broke into Egypt, 


» a great company of wolves fell upon the invaders, and 


drove them beyond Elephantis ; whence that nome. was 
called Lycopolites ; though others give no other reafon for 
the refpeét paid them, than the near relation they bore to 
sdogs : that the crocodile attained this honour, becaufe one 


~ of thofe creatures faved Menas, an antient king of Ezypt, 


‘© Idem ibid. P: 377. 382, &c. P Idem ibid. p. 363. 
380, &c. a Diop. ubi fup. p. 77. r Piut, ubi fup. 
p. 368. . 
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from being worried by his own dogs, which purfued him to 
the lake A@wris, where acrocodile took him on his back, 
and carried him to the other fide of the lakes: that the cat 
was revered as an emblem of the moon, for its various 
{pots, fruitfulnefs, and activity in the nightt : and the 
goat, the moft luftful of all creatures, was the hierogly- 
phic of that violent impulfe by which men are urged to 
propagate their fpecies; and, in honouring this animal, 
they teftified their gratitude to the gods for the populouf- 
nefs of their country ¥. 

Nor to take up the reader’s time, in enumerating the 


other animals worfhiped in the feveral parts of Egypt, we — 


fhall conclude what we intend to fay of them, with Hero- 
dotus’s account of the phoenix, which fable has given rife 
to whatever has been fince related of that imaginary bird. 
He tells us, that the phoenix was one of the facred birds, 
which bimfelf had never feen but in effigy ; for he appear- 
edin Egypt but once ‘in‘five hundred years, immediately 
after the death of his father, as thofe of Heliopolis affirmed. 
The painters reprefented him witha plumage of crimfon 
and gold, and of the fhape and fize of an eagle. “They 
pretended he came from Arabia, and brought the body of 
his father embalmed, which he buried in the temple of the 
fun. And this he performed in the following manner : 
firft, he moulded as much myrrh as he could carry, into 
the fhape of an egg ; and, having tried its weight, hollowed 
the egg, and put his father into it; he then ftopped up the 
aperture again with myrrh, in fuch proportion, that the 
weight of the whole might equal that of the egg before 
the body was put in, and carried it to Heliopolis *. 
Some other “THE Egyptians were the firft who affigned each month 
inftitutions and day to a particular deity, and obferved the times of 
of the E- each perfon’s nativity ; by which they judged of their fu- 
gyptians. ture fortunes. They carefully regiftred all prodigies (in 
which their country is faid to have abounded more than 
any other), with an account of their confequences ; fup- 
pofing that, if the like happened at another time, the event 
would ‘be the fame. However, they did not pretend to 
foretel any thing themfelves, but all predictions were deli- 
vered by the gods. For if they were not the firft nation 


which erected oracles, and introduced the cuftom of con=~ 


fultingthem, it is however allowed, that the moft antient 
and famous oracles among the heathens, particularly thofe 


* Diop. ubi fup. p. 78, &e. 'Prur. ubi fup. p. 376. 
* Drop. ubi fup, * Haropor. ubi fup. 
of 
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of Fupiter in Libya, and at Dodona, owed their original to 
Egypt *: as will be mentioned in a more proper place. 
‘THere were feveral oracles in Egypt ; viz. of Her- 
cules, Apollo, Minerva, Diana, Mars, and Fupiter ; but 
thofe which they reverenced above all others, were, the 
oracle of Latena, in the city of Butusy; and in after- 
times that of Serapis, at Alexandria”. The facred animals 
alfo had their feveral oracles ; as the apis, the goat, the 
lion, and the crocodilea. The manner of confulting the 
apis was, by obferving into which chamber, of the two 
that were prepared for him, he entered ; his going into 
one being conftrued as a good omen, and his entering the 
other as a bad one: or elfe they offered him food, and, 
from his accepting or refufing of it, concluded the anfwer 
favourable, or the contrary. It is faid, that Germanicus 
Caz/far confulting this oracle, not long before his death, 
the apis would not eat out of his hand >. 
_ WE mutt not forget the human facrifices which are faid 
to have been offered by the antient Egyptians. As red oxen 
were allowed to be facrificed, becaufe of their refemblance 
to Typhon, who, it is faid, was red-haired ; fo men of that 
complexion were reported to have been flain, in former 
times, by their kings, at the tombof Ofris ; but few of 
the Egyptians having red hair, ftrangers were the ufual vis 
tims ; whence it is fuppofed the fable fo current among 
the Greeks, of the cruelty of Bu/iris to ftrangers, took its 
rife ; not fromany king of that name, but becaufe Ofris’s 
tomb was fo called in the Egyptian tongue*. Men were 
alfo, in old times, facrificed at Heliopolis, and to Funo, or 
Lucina, at a city in Upper Thebais, called by the name 
~ of that goddefs, who was worfhiped there under the form 
of avultur. Thefe human victims were to be approved 
of in the fame manner as the calves that were fearched 
and fealed as clean ; and three were facrificed every day, 
in the dog-days, being burnt alive, and their afhes fcat- 
tered abroad : to thefe unhappy men they gave the epi- 
thet of Zyphonian*. This barbarous cuftom was abo- 
lithed by Amofis, who ordered that fo many images of wax 
fhould be offered in their ftead*: and there was fo little 


* Tdem ib. Y Idem ib. 2 Pausan. I. vii. Rurrin, 
hift. eccl. 1. ii. c. 23. a Vid. Van Date de orac. p. 274. 
b Pury, nat. hift. 1]. vili.c. 46. Amm. Marcect. 1. xxii. c. 15. 
€ Diop. Sic. 1. i. p..79. 4 Manetuo apud Porpyr. de abf- 
tin. Lii.c. 55. Evszp. prep. ev. 1. iv. c. 16. & Pur. de lid. 
& Ofir. p. 380. © Idem apud eofd, 
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remembrance of it left in the days of Herodotus, that, men- 
tioning a fable of the Grecians, viz. that when Hercules 
arrived inEgypt, the Egyptians, defigning to facrifice him 
to Supiter, conducted him to the altar with great cere- 
mony ; but that he delivered himfelf, by killing all who 
were prefent ; that hiftorian judges thofe who invented 
that ftory utterly ignorant of the Egyptian laws and cu- 
ftoms. For how, fayshe, can we imagine, that a people 
forbidden to kill any kind of animal, except geefe, {wine, 
and fuch bulls and calves as they find without blemith (F), 
would facrifice men’? However, that there was really 
fuch acuftom, feems undeniable from good authority, and 
confirmed by the imprefs of the prieft’s feal, which was 
fet on che oxen that were to be facrificed, and on which a 
man was ingraved kneeling, with his hands bound behind 
him, and a fword at his throat®. We have formerly 
mentioned the human {acrifices which were offered to the 
Nile, according to a tradition of the Egyptians * ; but we 
do not find any notice taken of them in antient authors. 

We have mentioned the woifhip of leeks and onions as 
one part of the Egyptian fuperitition ; but as the hiftorians 
are filent on this head, we imagine the fatirift, to heighten 
the ridicule, might go a little beyond ftrict truth? 5 
though there might poffibly be fome foundation for fuch 
an opinion, from the fcrupulous abftinence of fome of that 
nation from particular vegetables, as lentils, beans, and 
onions ; the latter of which the priefts abominated, as 
fome pretend, becaufe Di&ys, who had been brought up 
by J/is, was drowned in feeking after them ; or, rather, 
becaule onions alone, ofall plants, thrive when the moon 
is in the wane *. - 

BEFore we quit this fubje@, the ftruéture of the 
Egyptian temples deferves fome notice. The firft thing 
which offered itfelf to the view was, anavenue, or ftone 


‘pavement, of a plethron, that is, of about 100 feet, in 


breadth, or fomething lefs, and about three or four times 


f Heron, ubi fup.c. 45, & Pur. ubi fup. p. 363. 
h See before, p. 413. i Juven. fat. xv.ver. 10. * PLur. 
ubifup. p. 353. Vid. Diop. p. 80. 


(F) From this paffage, and never lawful for the Egyptians — 
what has been faid above, we to appeafe the gods with cattle 
cannot but think thofe miftaken or blood, but only with prayer 
who have afferted, that it was and incenfe (1). 


(1) Vid. Macrob, Saturnal. his C+ Jo 
as 
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as long, having on each fide a row of fphinxes, twenty 
cubits diftant from each other. “This avenue led to a por- 
tico, behind which was a fecond, and fometimes a third 
(the number of thefe porticoes being not always the fame). 
‘The temple itfelf conlifted of a fpacious and magnificent 
court, and a well-proportioned chapel, in which was gene- 
rally no image (for the Egyptians, in the more early umes, 
ufed none!) ; or, if there was any, it was not of human 
form, but in the fhape of fome irrational animal] ™. 
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Few nations in the world obferved their original laws The mi/~ 
and cuftoms fo long as the Egyptians ; and their exadtnefs ceH/aneous 
in obferving ordinances of an higher nature was not to be cuffoms of 
admired, confidering their ftri€t attachment to their own the Egyp- 


ufages and manners in trivial things ; for a new cuftom tians. 


was a prodigy in Egypt *. 

In the education of their children they were very Care- 
ful; but they brought them up with great frugality, feed- 
ing them with cheap broths made of common things, and 
with the ftems of the papyrus roafted under the afhes, and 
the ftalks and roots of other plonts which grew in_the 
marfhes, fometimes raw, and fometimes dreffid. They 
went,, for the moft part, naked and barefoot, during their 
childhood, becaufe of the warmth of the climate ; fo that 
the whole expence of achild, from his birth till he arrived 
at the ftate of manhood, did not exceed twenty drachmé,y 
or about thirteen fhillings. As to the inftruction they gave 
theirchildren, the priefts taught them two forts of letters, 
thofe called facred, and thofe in which their common lea:n- 
ing was. written ; but exercifed them chiefly in geometry 
and arithmetic : however, there were few of the inferior 
claffes who learned to write and read, except the tradefmen. 
But, that they might be ufeful members of the common- 
wealth, and be enabled to maintain themfelves, they began 
very early to learn their paternal art, or profeffion, either 
from their fathers, or near relations. Mufic and wrelt- 
ling they never taught their children, as difapproving them 
both: the firft they-efteemed not only ufelefs, but even 
burtful, ferving only to ema(culate the mind; and the 
other they believed did not tend to the prefervation of 
health, the ftrength gained by it being of fhort duration, 
and the exercife itfelf dangerous °. One particular of the 
education of the Egyptian youth was very commendable ; 
for they were taught to behave with great refpect towards 


1 Lucran. de dea Syria. m. SpRABO, I, xvii. p- 1168. 
® Prato in Tim. p. 656. © Dropor. ubi fup. p72. 
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their elders, being obliged to rife up from their feats, and 
to retire, at the approach of thofe that were more aged ; 
which cuftom was alfo practifed at Sparta P. 

As to the diet of the Egyptians, we have already made 
fome occafional obfervations on that fubject ; to which we 
may add, that, among them, it was a reproach to eat bread 
made of barley or wheat ;  inftead of which they ufed a 
fine flour, called by fome olyra, and by others zea, what 
we call /pelt ; and this bread they named colle/tis, probably 
from its glutinous quality 4. Their ufual drink was (as it 
is at prefent) the water of the Nile, which is very agree- 


able to the tafte, and fo fattening, that they never gave it’ 


to the apis, left he fhould grow too corpulent’. It is true, 
the water of this river is fomewhat muddy ; but the Egyp- 
tians have a way of clarifying it, by rubbing the veilel 
with pounded almonds’. Their better fort of drink, or 
wine, as Hercdotus call it, was made of barley, becaufe 
they had antiently no vines in that country ‘, or, rather, 
did not cultivate them; nor do they yet, in any other part 
than the province of 4/ Feyyzimu, So that we are, proba- 
bly, indebted to this nation for the invention of beer. 

Tuer Egyptians abftained from feveral forts of animals, 
in different parts of the kingdom, according to the differ- 
ent deities they worfhiped ; but they all agreed in the 
averfion they had to {wines flefh, which was accounted by 
them fo impure, that if a man but touched one of thofe 
animals by accident, he went immediately and plunged 
himfelf in the river, with his cloathson: and, for this rea- 
fon, hogherdsalone, of all the Egyptians, were not fuftered 
to enter any of their temples; neither would any man give 
his daughter in marriage to one of that profeffion, or take 
a wife born of fuch parents: fo that they were forced 
to marry among themfelves. They eat fifh, either 
pickled, or dried in the fun ; and alfo quails, ducks, and 
fmaller birds, preferved in falt, without any other prepa- 
ration : all other birds or fithes, except fuch as they ac- 
counted facred, they eat without fcruple, either boiled , or 
yoaftéd. Thofe who dwelt in the marfhes fed on feveral 
plants which annually grow there, particularly on the 
Jotus, of which they madé a fort of bread ; and on the 
lower ftems of the papyrus, the head of which was re- 
ferved for other ufes w. 


® Herop. ubi fup.c. 20, Idem ibid, * PLuTarcn.'‘de 
Tid, & Ofir, p. 353. * SICARD. mem. des miff. vol. ii. p. 
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Ar their principal feafts it was their cuftom, when they 
began to tafte the wine after fupper, to bring in a coffin 
with the image of a dead man carved in wood, and painted, 
of one or two cubits in length, or, as others fay, a real 
corpfe * ; which was carried about to all the company, by 
a perfon appointed for that purpofe, who repeated thefe 
_ words diftin@ly 5 Look upon this, and be merry ; for fuch as 
this, fhalt thoube, when thou art dead¥. ‘This image fome 
will have to be that of AZaneros, in memory of whom they 
fung a mournful fong at their entertainments, which they 
called by hisname. Of this perfon there are various tra- 
ditions: the Egyptians made him the fon of their firft 
king, who died in the flower of his age; others fay he was 
the fon of a king of Byblus, in Pheenicia, and was fo frighted 
by the angry look of J/s, for prying too narrowly into her 
behaviour towards the dead body of Ofiris, that he died 
foon after. This AZaveros is reported to have been the 
firft inventor of mufic ; for which reafon, and the confor- 
mity of the fong to that fung by other nations in honour 
- of the Grecian Linus, Herodotus fuppofes him to be the 
’ fame with that poet: but, after all, fome pretend Adaneros 
was not the name of a perfon, but of the fong itfelf ; and 
that the dead image reprefented the fate of O/iris*. 

Tue Egyptians were very cleanly, both at their meals, 
and in other refpects ; carefully fcouring the drinking- 
vefiels, which were of brafs, every day ; and ufing fre- 
quent ablations and purifications. They ferupuloufly a- 
voided eating with ftrangers, as unclean *; and for neat- 
nefs, chiefly, it was, that. they circumcifed themfelves, 
which was a cuftom among them from time immemorial 5, 
and efteemed by them fo neceflary, that Pythagoras, to 
have the liberty of converfing with the Egyptian prielts, 
and entering into their temples, was obliged to fubmit to 
this operation®. One of the fathers tells us, they were 
circumcifed at the age of fourteen d; but whence he had 
his information, we do not know. 

Tue habit of this nation was, a linen veft, fringed at 
the bottom, which they called calafiris ; and over that they 
wore a while mantle of woolen cloth : but to enter any of 
their temples in that upper garment, or fo bury their dead 
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in woolen, wasaccounted profane. “heir manner of fa- 
luting one another abroad was, by bowing very refpedt- 
fully, letting their hands fall down to their knees 4, 
- Tue Egyptians, in feveral of their manners and cuftoms, 
feemed induftrioufly to aét in contradiction to the reft of 
mankind : for amongft them it was the cuftom for the wo- 
men to be employed in trade and bufinefs abroad, while the 
men ftayed at home to fpin, and minded domettic affuirs ; 
and this, perhaps, gave occafion to that extraordinary law, 
by which the fons were not obliged to provide for their pa- 
rents, but-the daughters were. In carrying of burdens, the 
men bore them on their head, and the women on their 
fhoulders. They ufed to eafe nature at home, and eat 
publicly in the ftreets ; faying, very juftly, that fuch things 
as were filthy, though neceflary, fhould be done in pri- 
vate ; and fuch as were decent, in public, “They kneaded 
dough with their feet, and tempered morter with their 
hands. And whereas, in other countries, the places deftined 
for cattle were feparated from thofe of the men; in Egypt 
men and beafts dwelt together ®. And we might mention 
feveral other inftances of the like fingularity. 

THE great virtue of the Egyptians, and wherein they 
pretended to excel all mankind, was gratitude; which they 
efteemed to be of the greateft fervice in life, as the only 
encouragement to beneficent a€tions. And for this reafon 
it was, that they honoured their princes as gods, fuppofing 
that thofe whom Providence had exalted to the throne, and 
endued with both the power and will to do good to man- 
kind, participated, in fome meafure, of the divine nature. 
Hence alfo proceeded the great refpeét they fhewed to 
the remains of their dead anceftors, and their conftant en- 
deavour to teftify their gratitude to every perfon and thing 
from which they received benefit £. 

Tue Egyptians are {aid to have been the firtt who af- - 
ferted the immortality of the foul, which, according to 
their doctrine, when the body was corrupted, entered into 
fome other animal, and pafling, by a continual metemfpy- 
chofis, through the different kinds of animals belonging to 
the air, earth, and water, returned again into an human 
body, after the revolution of 3000 years8. For this rea- 
fon they endeavoured, by art, to preferve the body as long 
as poffible, that the foul might be obliged to continue with 
it, and not foon pafs into another : and as the dead bo- 
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dies, by the means they ufed, were of long duration, they 
{pared no labour nor coft in building their fepulcres, which 
they termed their eternal manfions ; at the fame time being 
little curious in the ftru@ture of their houfes, calling them 
inns, where they ftayed but fora fhort time ; whereas they 
remained in the other for a long courfe of years i, 

‘THe mourning for the dead, and funeral rites, in Egypt, 
were antiently thefe: When a man of any confideration 
died, all the women of that family, having their heads and 
faces covered with dirt, their breafts bare, and their waifts 
girt, left the body athome ; and, marching in this garb at- 
tended by ail their relations of the fame fex, through the 
ftreets of the city, lamented the deceafed, and beat them- 
felves in a moft cruel manner. The men, at the fame time, 
forming another company, mourned after the fame method. 
And this they continued till the corpfe was interred ;- abftain- 
ing in the mean time from bathing, from wine, and from 
more delicate meats, and laying afide their beft attire. The 
firft lamentation being over, the body was carried to thofe 
wno profeffed the art of embalming, which, like other 
trades, they learned from their anceftors. Thefe thewed 
the kindred of the deceafed feveral models or patterns 


in wood and painted, together with a bill of the charges. 


-of each manner of preparation, afking them, which they 
chofe: for there were three different ways of pre- 
paring dead bodies for burial. One was very exquifite and 
expenfive, and came to a talent of filver, or about 
258/. 6s. 8d. the fecond was inferior, and of a mode- 
rate price, the charge being 20 mina, or a fourth part of 

the former fum ; and the third way was very mean, and coft 
but atrifle. This preliminary being fettled, the embalm- 
ers took the body, and firft drew out the brains through 
the noftrils with a crooked inftrument of iron, and filled 
the vacancy with different fpices. “hen one, whom they 
called the fcribe, marked out on the left fide of the 
belly, how far the incifion was to be made ; and the pa- 
rafchiftes, whofe office it was to make the incifion, taking 
a fharp Ethiopic ftone, cut open the body as far as the 

_Jaw ordained, and immediately retired with all poffible 
hafte, purfucd, by thofe who were prefent, with ftones 

- and curfes, to turn the execration upon him: for they 

thought it a very heinous crime to wound, or offer vio- 

~ Jence to, a dead body ; but the taricheuta, or embalmers, 
were highly efteemed and refpected, converfing with the 
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priefts, and being with them admitted, as perfons of fanétity, 
into the more facred parts of their temples. | When thefe 
came to drefs the diffected body, one of them thruft his 
hand into it by the wound, and drew outall the inteftines, 
except the heart and kidneys ; another cleanfed all the en- 
trails, wafhing them with wine of palms, and perfuming 
them with aromatic odours(G). Then the belly was filled 
with pounded myrrh, caffia, and other odoriferous drugs 
(frankincenfeonly excepted) ; and, the incifion being fewed 


up, the body was carefully anointed with the oil of cedar, 


and other ointments, for above 30 days, or elfe laid in nitre 
for 70 days, which was the longeft time allowed. At the ex- 
piration of which term, they wafhed the whole body, and 
bound fillets of fine linen round every part, covering it 
with gum, which the Egyptians ufed inftead of glue. And 
all this was done without disfiguring the body; fo that the 
very hairs remained on the brows and eye-lids, and the re- 
femblance of the countenance was preferved, fo as to be 
eafily knowni(H). The embalmers having performed their 
parts, the relations received the corpfe, and put it into a 
wooden coffin, fhaped like a man, which they fet upright 
againft the wall of the edifice defigned for that purpofe (I). 

For 


? Drop. Sre. ubifup. & p. 81. Heron. 1. ii. ¢. 85, &c. 


(G) Plutarch writes, that, 
when the belly was opened, 
they firft expofed it to the fun, 
and caft the bowels into the 
Nile, as what defiled the body 

aie 

(H) This feems a little ex- 
traordinary, confidering how 
the flefh of the face mutt have 
been dried by the falt ; but an 
eye-witnefs aflures us, that he 
faw fome embalmed bodies, in 
Egypt, with the hair, beard, 
and nails, the fillets, which 
covered the head and feet, be- 
ing rotted off (2). 

(I) To the defcription of 
Herodotus and Diodorus, given 
above, we beg leave to add 
fome obfervations as to thofc 
embalmed bodies, or mummies, 


(1) Blut, apud Greaves, ubi inf, 


as they are now called, which 
are frequently taken up, and 
brought from Egypt. 

The coffins, in which they 
lie, are very thick, and gene- 
rally of fycomore, which, in £- 
gypt,they callPharaoh’s fig-tree, 
and does not rot fo foon as other 
wood;tho’fome are of {tone,and 
others of cloths pafted together, 
and very ftrong. The top of the 
coffin is ufually cut into the 
fhape of an head, with a face 
painted on it, refembling a 
woman ; the reft is one conti- 
nued trunk, and, at the end of 
it is a broad pedeftal, that ig 
may ftand upright in the recon. 
ditory. Some of thefe coffins 
are handfomely painted with 
feveral hieroglyphics. 


(2) Voyages de M. de Breves. 
The 
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For feveral of the Egyptians kept their dead at home with 
them above-ground, in magnificent apartments, having, 
by this means, the pleafure of feeing the lineaments of 
their anceftots, who died many ages before they wereborn ; 
and they often brought the dried corpfe of a friend as a 
gueft to their feafts!. The way of embalming, which we 
have defcribed, was the moft coftly manner of preferving 
the dead : thofe who were unable or unwilling to be at 
fo great an expence, were contented with a more ordinary 


© Creer. Tufc. queft.1.i.c. gi 


The bodies appear in this 
manner: They are wrapped up 
in a fhroud of linen, 


which are faftened divers {crolls 


of linen alfo, painted with fa- 
cred characters ; thefe fcrolls 
generally rundown the belly 
and fides, or elfe are placed on 
the knees and legs. The face 
is covered witha kind of head- 
piece of linen cloth fitted with 
plafter, on which the counte- 
nance of the perfon is repre- 
fented in gold ; and the feet 
have alfo a cover of the fame, 
painted with hieroglyphics,and 
fafhioned like an high flipper. 
The whole body.-is fwathed 
with fillets, or narrow bands 


- of linen, beginning with the 


head, and ending with the feet, 
fo-artificially, and in fo inimi- 
table a manner wound round, 
with fo many cafts and turn- 
ings, and fo often one upon 
another, that there cannot be 
lefs than a thoufand ells of fil- 
leting upon one body ; thofe 
which cover the head and face 
being fo neatly done, that they 


‘hinder not, but one may fee 
the fhape of the eyes, nofe, and 


upon 


1 Lucian. de lu@u. 


mouth. On the breaft is a fort 
of breaft-plate, made with folds 
of linen cut feallop-wife, rich- 
ly painted and gilt: on which 
is ufually the face of a woman, 
with her arms expanded. 

The infide of the body is 
filled with medicaments of the 
confiftence, colour, and fcent 
of pitch or bitumen, which 
waxes foft by the heat of the 
fun. Ina fkull of one of thefe 
bodies, there was found the 
quantity of two pounds of this 
preparation, which could not 
be infufed any other way than 
by the noftrils, as Herodotus in- 
timates. And the tongue of 
one, being weighed, was lefs 
than feven grains Englih |3). 
Some curious perfons in vain 
fearched one of thefe mummies 
for the piece of money, which 
the antient Grecians are {aid to 
have put into the mouths of 
the dead, to pay Charon his 
fare (4). » We are told, how- 
ever, that the greater part of 
thefe embalmed bodies have 
under the tongue a {mall plate 
of gold, worth about two pif- 
toles (5). 


(3) Thevenct voy. part. i. c. 6, Greaves pyramidogr. p. 49, 50 (4) Vid. 
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preparation ; which was performed by fyringing oil of | 


cedar the common way, without opening the belly, or 
taking out the bowels, and by laying out the body in nitre 
the number of days above-mentioned; at the end of 
which they let out the oil of cedar by the fundament, 
which, by a peculiar efficacy, brought away the entrails 


fhrunk and putrefied ; the nitre having confumed the flefh, | 


and left nothing but the fkin and bones. They then deli- 
vered the body to the relations without any farther opera- 
tion. The third and laft manner of preferving the dead, 
ufed only for the poorer fort, was performed by cleanfing 
the belly by injected lotions, and falting the body for 70 
days ; after which it was takenaway™. The wives of con- 
fiderable perfons, and all women who had been beautiful, 
and dear to their relations, were not delivered to the eim- 


balmers prefently after death; but were kept at home - 


three or four days before they were carried out, to prevent 
thofe artifts from abufing the bodies of fuch perfons; for 
one of them was caught in fuch an action, upon the infor- 
mation of his companion. If any Egyptian, or even a 
ftranger, was found killed by a crocodile, or drowned in 
the river, where-ever the body came afhore, the inhabitants 
were by law obliged, at their own charge, to embalm and 
place it among the confecrated monuments, in the moft 
coftly manner ; for none of his friends, or relations, or any 
other, might touch his body, except the priefts of the 
Nile, who buried him with their own hands, as fomething 
more than human”. 

WueEn the corpfe of the deceafed was prepared for the 
fepulcre, his neareft relations gave public notice of the 
day when fuch an one, by name, was to pafs the lake, in 
order for his interment ; to which the judges and all his 
friends were invited. At the time prefixed, above forty 
judges affembled, and fat in a femicircle, in a certain place 


beyond the lake (which we fuppofe to be that of Maris). - 


The veffel, whofe pilot was, in the Egyptian tongue, 
called Charon, being hauled up to the fhore ; before the 
coffin which contained the body was fuffered to imbark 
(K), every one was at ‘liberty to accufe the deceafed. 
If an accufer appeared, and made good his charge, that 


™ Herop. & Drop. ubi fup. ” Herop. ibid. 


(K) This is the fenfe of the that the corpfe was actually 
original ; though it fhould ra- ferried over ; but was not fuf- 
ther feem, by the judges fitting fered to be difimbarked, till 
on the farther fide of the lake, fentence had. paffed. 


the | 
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the deceafed had led an ill life, the judges gave fentence ac- 
cordingly, and the body was denied the ufual burial : but 
if the accufer was convicted of having accufed him unjuftly, 
he incurred a fevere punifhment. If no accufer appeared, 
or if the accufation proved falfe, then the relations, laying 
afide their lamentation, proceeded to recite the praifes 
of the deceafed ; but took no notice of his defcent 5 for 
all the Egyptians were held equally noble : having men- 
tioned in what manner he had been brought up and edu- 
cated, they declared how he had lived and behaved after 
he attained to manhood, inlarging on his piety, juftice, 
temperance, and other virtues. The affiftants joined 
their acclamations to this funeral oration, and celebrated 
the praifes of the departed. After this, the body was de- 
pofited in the fepulcre of the family, if they had one ; 
and if they had not, they kept it at home in the manner 
above-mentioned. Thofe that were forbidden to be in- 
terred, either for crimes by them committed, or for debt, 
were depofited privately in their own houfes. But it often 
happened, that the pofterity of fuch perfons, growing rich, 
paid their debts, or obtained their pardon, and buried 
them in an honourable manner. 

Ir muft be acknowleged, that this inftitution of the 
Egyptians, in relation to their treatment of dead bodies, 
was excellently contrived for the encouragement of virtue, 
and the difcouragement of vice. It is very plain, that 
the Greeks took all their fables concerning the infernal 
judges, and the happinefs and punifhments of men after 
death, from this practice of the Egyptians: but Diodorus 

- obferves, that, inftead of bringing men to amendment of 

* life by thofe fables, they incurred the ridicule and con- 

tempt of profligate perfons : whereas, in Egypt, the reward 

of the good, and punifhment of the wicked, after death, 

was not fabulous or imaginary, but really and daily diftri- 
buted in public, in the fight of allmen®.  ~ 

Tre fepulcres wherein the Egyptians depofited the 
bodies of their dead, were built in various manners, ac- 
cording to the perfon’s condition. The magnificence of 
the royal tombs hath been already hinted 5 thofe of the an- 
tient kings at Thebes, as we have obferved, could not be ex- 

’ ceeded by their pofterity. Of the pyramids, which were 
built for the fame purpofe, we have {fpoken fufficiently 5 
and the fepulcre of Ofymandyas we fhall mention here- 
after. The Egyptians of lower quality, ata great expences 
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cut fubterraneous grots or dormitories in the rocks; 
fuch as thofe in the Libyan deferts, of which. travellers 
{peak fo much, calling them catacombs, or mummy-pits. 
The entrance into them is by a fquare well, where hcles 
are cut oneach fide for the convenience of thofe who de- 
fcend. Thefe wells are not of equal depth, but the fhal- 
loweft are about fix mens height. At the bottom of the 
well there is a fquare opening, and a paflage of ten or fif- 
teen feet long, leading into feveral fquare vaulted cham- 
bers, each fide of which are ufually fifteen or twenty feet ; 
and in the midft of every one of the four fides of the 
chamber is a bench cut out of the rock, upon which the 
embalmed bodies lie. At the head of them there is com- 
monly an idol, atthe feet the image of abird ; and on the 
walls are feveral bieroglyphics, which, perhaps, ferve 
for epitaphs. Befides the principal bodies, there are other 
fmaller ones, and particularly of children, which lie on 
the ground. Sometimes there are no lefs than twenty-five 
or thirty of thefe chambers, or grots, having communi- 
cation one with another ; and the defcent to them al] is 
by one well’. The ftones, of which Strabo obferved a 
great number in a plain between Syene and Phylz, are alfo 
by fome thought to have been tombs. That author calls 
them Hermea, from the refemblance they bore to the 
heaps of ftones frequently erected by the highways in ho- 
nour of Mercury 5 and he defcribes them to be a great 
fmooth ftone, almoft fpherical, of that hard and black 
marble, of which mortars were made, placed upon a 
greater ftone, and furmounted by another ; fome of them 
lying by themfelves: the greateft of them was no lefs 
than 12 feet diameter, and all above half as big 2. 

THE antient Egyptians were the inventors of many ufe- 


ful arts and fciences: and though they did not, perhaps, 


carry them afterwards to that perfection which might have 
been expected from them, fince among them every man 
was obliged to apply himfelf to his paternal profeffion, and 
was confined to one particular art, or branch of learning, 
only ; yet, whoever confiders how difficult it is to lay the 
firft foundations of any fcience, be it ever fo fmall, will 
allow them great commendation. 

As they acknowlege themfelves indebted to their firft 
kings for inftruéting them how to provide the common 
neceflaries and conveniences of life, fo they attributed 
the honour of the firft invention of the fciences to their 


P Burretins, ubi fup. & Srrapo, I. xvii. p. 1193. 
FZermes’s, 
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Hermes’s, or Mercuries*. How many there were of this 
name, when they lived, or what they invented or wrote, 
we fhall inquire in another place, contenting ourfelves 
here with a fhort account of the arts and learning which 
the Egyptians are fuppofed to have‘communicated to the 
reft of mankind, and the progrefs they made therein. 

_ Tuar the Egyptians were early famous for wifdom 
and learning, appears from many antient writers, and even 
from the Scriptures themfelves: where it is faid, among 
other things, to the honour of Adofes, that he was 
learned in all the wifdom of the Egyptians’; and, to 
magnify the wifdom of Solomon, that it excelled all the 
wifdom of Egyptt. Profane authors alfo unanimoufly 
teftify this nation to have been the parent of all philofo- 
phical knowlege, and the Egyptians the only men that 
perfe@lly underftood divine things 4. 
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GeEoMETRY is on all hands agreed to have been firft Of thei; 
found out in Egypt “ ; and is faid to have owed its rife to geometry. 


the fetting out and meafuring of their lands, the bounds 
of which were annually difturbed by the overflowing of 
the Nile *. How farthe Egyptians improved this {cience, is 
not very certain; but their fkill therein feems not to have 
been very profound, nor to have extended to all geome- 
trical quantities, and fubtile theories, like that of the mo- 
derns : the utmoft they knew was, probably, no more than 
plain meafuring, and {uch rules as were of common ufe in life. 
For Pythagoras, who travelled into Egypt for the fake of 
their learning, after his return home offered an hecatomb, 
on his finding out the proportion of the longeft fide of a 
right-angled triangle to the other twoY ; and Thales, who 
alfo learned geometry in Egypt, facrificed an ox to the 
gods, for joy that he had hit on a method of infcribing a 
reCtangled triangle within a circle* : both which inventions 
they could not have had from the Egypizans 5 unlefs we 
fhould fay, that the Egyptians did not teach them all they 
knew, or that thofe two philofophers unjuftly arrogated 
to themfelves what they had learned of their matters. 
Now, if thefe more fimple, though noble, propofitions 
were not then to be found in the Lgyptian geometry, 


* Dropor. ubi fup. p. 41. s A&s vii,22. * 1 Kings 
iv. 20. ® Macros. in fomn. Scip. 1. i. c. 19. & Saturn. 
1. ic. 14. & 1. vil. c. 13. “ Dioc. Larrt. in procem. 
Srrazo, 1. xvi. xvii. Puato, in Phedro. AcuixL. TaTius 
ad Arati phen. Iamsxicu. de yita Pythag. p. 144. *HzRop. 
ubi fup. Drop. p. 73. ¥Y Dioc, Laerr. in Pythag, 
2 [dem in Thalete. 
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much lefs can it be fuppofed to have contained thofe more> 
abftrufe theorems, and analytical methods, which were' af- 
terwards known, and for which we are indebted to the 
Greeks, who built fo fine a fuperftru@ture on the old Egy- 
ptian foundation ?. 

As arithmetic is not only of great ufe in itfelf, but abfo- 


- Jutely neceffary both in the theory and practice of geome- 


try, that fcience was diligently cultivated in Egypt. That 
there was in Jater ages a kind of algebra known in that — 


country, appears from the writings of Diophantus; but, 
_ that it was not an improvement made by the Grecians, after 


Afirouomy. 


their fettling there, we will not take upon us to affirm ; 
however, it was greatly inferior to the modern algebra in 
many refpects >. 

Ir is generally fuppofed, that aftronomy was alfo an in- 
vention of the Egyptians ¢, who, by reafon of the conftant 
ferenity of the air, and the flatnefs of their country, might 
obferve the heavenly motions earlier, and with more eafe, 
than other people. Herodotus indeed gives the honour of this 
invention to the Babylonians’; but Diodorus derivesthe Ba- 
Lylonians themfelves, as well as their fciences, originally 
from Egypt. He attributes the firft invention of aftronomy 
to thofe of Thebes ; and fays, the Egyptians were accurate 
obfervers of the places and motions of the ftars, and kept 
regifters of their obfervations for an incredible number of 
years, having addiéted themfelves to this ftudy in the moft 
early ages ;_ that they were well acquainted with the mo- 
tions, pericds, and ftations of the planets, and likewife with 
their influences and effects ; and that, by long experience, 
they were often able to make furprifing predictions of events 
in life, and to foretel famines, plenty, peftilential difeafes, 
earthquakes, the appearance of comets, and other things, 
which feemed to exceed human capacity. The pheno- 
mena they feem to have obferved, were indeed the moft 
obvious and eafy; but thereby they were direéted to 
adjuft the length of the year to the annual revolution 
of the fun ; which this nation firft did, by adding to their _ 
twelve months, of thirty days apiece, five additional days, 
and fix hours, while the Greeks and Romans ufed the more 
inconvenient form of lunar years, intercalating a month 


* Vid. Burner archzol. |. i. p. 72. Worron’s reflections 


on antient and modern learning, ¢. 9. p. 115. > Ibid. 
c. 14. p. 180. * PLaro, inepinom. ‘ AristoT. metaph. 
I. i. Dioc. Larrt, & Acuit. Tartivs, ubi fup. Manin. 
aftron. 1. i. 4 Herop. ubi fup. . 


every 


Pees, ata ten ae Ney 
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every third year*. But the great ufe they feem to hava 
made of their aftronomy was, either for the improvement of 
hufbandry, or elfe for aftrological calculations, which the 
Egyptians were very fond of. It is probable they might 
have a true notion of the fyftem of the world, and of the 
matter of the planets and fixed ftars; for they called the 
moon an ethereal carth, and affirmed the ftars to be firef ; 
however, they were far from having an exact knowlege of 
the theory of the planetary motions, fo as to make any arti- 
ficial calculations ; fince Thales was the firft man who ven- 
tured to foretel an eclipfe®, and Eudoxus and Ptolemy firft 
reduced the heavenly motions into hypothefes and tables. 
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nal to the Egyptians’, The invention of it is generally 
afcribed to #/culapius, which name was given to Toforthrus, 
or Seforthrus, a king of Memphis, and the fecond of the 
third dynafty of Manetho, for his great {kill in that art*. 
This prince ‘was much more antient than the Grecian Efcu- 
Japius ; and though Africanus places him fome ages after 
Athothis, the fucceflor of AZenes, and fuppofed to be the 
fame with Thoth, or the firft Hermes ; yet others make them 
cotemporaries ; as they muft have been, if this A/culapius 
was the fame with the fon of Sydyc, and the brother of the 
Cabiri™. Athothes is alfo faid to have been a phyfician, and 
to have written fome books of anatomy”; unlefs we rather 
afcribe thofe writings to the fecond Hermes, who might 
publith feveral inventions of the firft Hermes, and of /eu- 
lapius ; for we are told, that, among the Hermaic books, 
there were fix which treated of phyfic, and that the firft of 
them was anatomical®. fs herfelf is alfo faid to have in- 
vented feveral medicines, and to have taught the art to her 
fon Orus, or Apollo, whence fhe was held by the Egyptians 
to be the goddefs of health ?. 
Tue Egyptian phyficians, mentioned by Mofes es feem 
rather to have been embalmers than phyficians, in the ftrict 
fenfe of the word: unlefs we fuppofe both arts were origi- 
nally profefled by the fame perfon 5 which poflibly might 
> be the cafe, though in after-times it was otherwife ; for 
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every phyfician was not permitted to praétife every branch 
of the art; but it was diftributed into diftinct parts, and 
each man applied himfelf to the cure of, one difeafe only, 
pretending to no more, This occafioned a. great number 
of phyficians in Egypt; fome profeffing to cure the difeafes 
of the eyes; others, thofe of the head, teeth, or parts about 
the belly ; fome applied themfelves to chirurgical opera- . 
tions, whilft others undertook the care of internal diftem- 
pers: by which regulation, great improvements might have 
been expected from them in their feveral provinces, had not 
the laws, as it were, fhut the door to any future difcoveries, 
by obliging the phyficians to prefcribe according to fixed 
rules and receipts, fet down in their facred regifters, which - 
had been collected from long obfervation and experience, 
and approved by the moft famous men of the profeffion, So 
long as the phyfician followed thefe legal prefcriptions, he 
was fafe, let the fuccefs of the medicines be what it would 5 
but if once he ventured to depart from them, and to follow 
his own private judgment, he was anfwerable for the event, 
and ran the hazard of his life in cafe the patient died’. It ' 
mutt be confeffed, however, that this was a moft effectual 
method to prevent the mifchievous practice of empirics. An- 
other thing obfervable, with refpe& to the Egyptian phyfi- 
cians, is, that they had a public provifion made for them by 
Yaw ; for which reafon, they were not to take any fee from 
thofe who happened to be fick in the army, or on a journey, 
within the kingdom *. 

THE Egyptian medicines feem rather to have been calcue 
lated for prevention than cure; they chiefly prefcribed eva- 
cuations, which they effected either by clyiters, potions, or 
emetics, or elfe by fafting; and this they repeated every 
day ; or let the patient reft three or four days, according to 
the cafe: for they were of opinion, that, in the digeftion 
of all food, the greater part was fuperfluous ; and, loading 
nature, caufed difeafes: for which reafon, thofe who lived 
in the corn-country ufed to vomit and purge themfelves 
every month, three days fucceffively, to preferve health ; 
though otherwife they were, by nature, one of the mof 
healthful people in the world”, The better to promote the 
operation of their medicines, the phyficians, together with ~ 
their proper art, alfo ftudied aftrology, and their ritual my- 
fteries* ; for the Egyptian praCtice of phyfic depended much 
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on aftrological and magical grounds ; either the influence of 
fome particular planet, or fome tutelar demon, were ftill 
confidered ¥ ; which precarious foundations muft needs de- 
preciate their fkill, and ftop any increafe of knowlege which 
might be made on other principles. However, we cannot 
wholly affent to the opinion of a modern writer, who thence 
imagines the antient Agyptian prefcriptions were not medici- 
nal, but. religious purifications only ; and that their phar- 
maceutic books were filled, not with recipes for ficknefles 
and diftempers, but with meats and drinks, unguents, lo- 
tions, and purgations, proper to be ufed in the feveral fer- 
vices of each deity 7. What we have already obferved, from 
good authority, cannot agree with this notion, 

THERE feems much lefs foundation for the affertion of ) 
fome moderns, who tell us, there was a particular medi- 
cine, ufed only among the Egyptian priefts, and kept fecret 
from the Greeks, and the generality of the natives them- 

’ felves ; which medicine was of fuch efficacy, that it could 
do any thing but reftore life to the dead. “This, they fay, 
was the grand elixir, a chymical preparation, made with 
the philofophers ftone, the invention of Hermes; by the 
help of which, the Egyptian kings were enabled to build the 
pyramids, with the treafures their furnaces afforded them2. 
But fuch fancies are fufficiently confuted, by the profound 
filence of antient authors in the matter, and the weak ar- 
guments of thofe who contend for this antiquity of chymi- 
ftry, built on fufpicious authorities, uncertain conjeétures, 
and allegorical interpretations of the fabulous ftories of the 
Greeks, which they will have to be chymical fecrets dif- 
guifed ; fanfying the gelden fleece, which Fafon fetched 
from Colchis, was only a receipt to make the philofophers 
ftone ; and that Medea reftored Zfon, his father, to his 
youth again, by the grand elixir ». 

As they began to cultivate anatomy in Egypt very early, Anatomy: 
if credit may be given to what is faid above, and their kings 
ordered dead bodies to be diffected for the perfection of this 
part of phyficc, it might be prefumed they made greater 
progrefs therein than we can allow, if two inftances that 
are given of the accuracy of the Egyptian anatomifts be ge- 
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nuine. One of their obfervations was, that there is a par- 
ticular nerve, which goes from the heart to the little finger 
of the left-hand; for which reafon, the Egyptians always 
wore rings upon that finger, and the priefts dipped that fin- 
ger in their perfumed ointments 4. And the following rea- 
fon is given why a man cannot live above 100 years; be- 
caufe the Alexandrian embalmers obferved a conttant increafe 
and diminution of the hearts of thofe found perfons whom 
they opened, whereby they judged of their age; finding, 
that the hearts of infants of a year old weighed two drachms, 
and this weight increafed annually, by two drachms every 
year, till men came to the age of fifty ; from which they 
as gradually decreafed, till they came to an hundred; when, 
for want of an heart, they muft neceflarily die*. , 

Or the phyfiology of the old Egyptians (to confider it 
here diftinétly from their theology, which two fciences the 
antients conftantly joined together), we have not much to 
fay. ‘Fheir opinion, as to the origin of things, and the mun- 
dane revolutions, we have confidered elfewhere’. Their 
philofophical doétrines, as it feems, may beft be known by 
looking into that of the antient Greeés, who were their fcho- 
lars, and travelled into Egypt for inftru€tion in the more 
fublime parts of learning ; and it was from that country, in 
all probability, that Pythagoras brought home the knowlege 
of that antient fyftem of the world which bears his name, 
and is now fo generally received ; tho’ it feems to have been 
part of the fecret doctrine of the Egyptians, and not revealed 
tothe vulgar. It may not be amifs to obferve, that the an- 
tient Barbarian philofophers did not employ their ftudies in 
the explication of this or that particular phenomenon, or 
direct their inquiries to the examination of things taken 
fingly ; it being in vain to expeét from them, for example,, 
the caufe of the attraCtive power of the loadftone, or of the 
colours of the rainbow ; what is the fubftance of fire, and 
what the particles of water; or how great is the force of | 
compredfied air: but their fpeculations were about the mun+ 
dane phenomena, or thofe which affe€ed univerfal nature 5 
fuch as the firft beginning of things, their revolutions, pe- 
riods, and final cataftrophe 8, 

Bur the fcience for which the Egyptians were particu- 
larly famous, and the attainment whereof was efteemed the 
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higheft pitch of knowlege», was magic. Some, imagining Magic. 
the invention of this art to exceed human capacity, pretend, 
the angels who fell in love with the antediluvian women, 
firft taught it; that Flam preferved the principal rules of it 
at the deluge ; and that A@zrarm. learned thofe fecrets of 
his father i, But others afcribe the invention to Hermes k ; 
though it is faid to have been much improved by Nechep/os, 
a king of Egypt! However that be, the art was certanly 
very antient in Egypt; they had magicians, who pretended 
to the interpretation of dreams, and a way of divining by 
a cup, in the time of Fo/ephm; and very extraordinary in- 
ftances were given of the power of inchantments in the days 
of Afofes®.. The profeflors of magic among the Egyptians | 
were the priefts and facred fcribes ; two of which order, 
named ‘Fannes and fambres, were pitched upon to withftand 
that prophet®. Nor was this fcience confined to that nation 
in thofe early times: from the caution given by Ado/es to 
the J/raelites againft them P, it is evident, there were pre- 
tenders to it under various denominations, among moft of 
the idolatrous people ; and Ba/aam, in particular, feems to 
have been a confiderable proficient therein?. The claim of 
Zoroaftres and the Badylonians to the honour of being the firft 
who praétifed and taught magic, fhall be confidered in an- 
other place. - 
Wuart were the-real grounds of this fcience we cannot 

‘fay : there is an innocent kind of magic, which confifts only 
in an excelling knowlege of nature, and its various powers 
and qualities in its feveral productions, and the application 
of certain agents to certain patients, which, by force of 
fome peculiar qualities, produce effects very different from 
what fall under vulgar obfervation and comprehenfiont 5 
but the magical wifdom of the Egyptians muft have been 
fomething very different from this, or have gone me ch*be- 
yond what we are now matters of, notwithftanding thofe 
vatt and various difcoveries which have been lately made in 
the properties of natural bodies 5 there being no one, as we 

refume, who will now pretend to do thofe wonderful things 
which Pharach’s magicians did when they contended with 
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Mafes; not to infift on the improbability, that the lawgiver 


would have forbidden the praétice of an art, which he muft 
have known to be not only innocent, but valuable. 

Ir is therefore fuppofed, that thefe antient magicians 
formed the rules of their art either from their fuperftitious 
belief of the great influence the heavenly bodies had on this 
lower world ; or from that other, though more late opi- 
nion, that the world was governed by inferior intelligences 
or demons, and the fpirits of heroes and extraordinary men 
deceafed. As to the firft foundation of this fcience, we have 
already obferved, that the Egyptians affigned each month 
and day to a particular god: they imagined, that the feven 
planets governed the feven days of the weeks; and pre- 
tended, that, by the obfervation of the motion of the cele- 
ftial bodies, through a long feries of years, they had attained. 
the art of forefeeing future events ¢, They alfo thought the 
influence of thofe heavenly bodies on the elements caufed 
fuch effluxes as might affect the mind of thofe who were duly 
prepared to receive them, fo as to enable them to deliver 
oracles; and even that they might, by a proper difcipline, 
make them capable of working wonders, and procuring pro- 
digies". For they believed the fun, moon, ftars, and ele- 
ments were indued with intelligence, and appointed by the 
fupreme Deity to govern the world”: and though they ac- 
knowlege, that Gop might *, upon extraordinary occafions, 
work miracles, reveal his will by audible voices, divine ap- 
pearances, dreams, or prophecies ; yet they imagined alfo, 
that, generally fpeaking, prodigies were caufed, oracles 
given, and vifions occafioned, in a natural way, by the obe 
fervation or influence of the courfes of the heavenly bodies, 
and by the operations: of the powers of nature: and they 
conceived, that their learned profeffors could work miracles, 
obtain oracles and omens, and interpret dreams, by a deep 
ftudy of, and profound inquiry into, natural knowlege, and 
aflifted by a proper temper and difpofition of mind, attain- 
able by the ufe of fuch means as they thought had a natural 
power to raife warm conceptions, produce enthufiaftical 
fury, and fetter their reafon (which, they fanfied, averted the 
divine inftinét) ; fuch as inebriating liquors, mufic, and the 
like ¥ ; and in ali thefe things they fuppofed the Deity 
not immediately concerned, but that they were the natural 
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_effeéts of the influence of the planets and elements, feeming at 
ftrange and unaccountable to the vulgar and unlearned, but 
fully underftood by perfons of fcience and philofophy.%.. The 
other foundation of magic was built on an opinion which 
was fomething later than the former ; viz. that fpirits, or de~ 
mons, of a nature fuperior to men, were employed in the 
government of the world, and had their feveral provinces 
appointed them by Gop*; and to this honour they ima- 
gined the fouls of departed heroes and extraordinary men 
were alfo admitted: for which reafon, they fuppofed, they 
had not only powers far exceeding thofe of mortal men, but 
afcribed oracles, vifions, and omens, to the miniftry of fuch 
fpirits. And thefe notions are not greatly different from 
the almoft unanimous opinion of Yews and Chriftians, who 
acknowlege the fuperintendence of angels over human af. 
fairs, the malicious intermeddling of evil fpirits therein, and 
the great knowlege and abilities of both>. Whether, by 
the law of nature, all kind of commerce with thefe invifible 
agents was prohibited, or not, has been thought not fo clear 5 
though it be plainly forbidden to Chri/tians, either becaufe 
the government of the intellectual world was changed at 
the coming of CurisT¢; or rather, on account of the 
mifchiefs that ill-defigning men might thereby be enabled to 
do, and the door it might open to idolatry and fuperftition. 
That fuch a commerce is, or at leaft formerly was, pofli-~ 
ble, we cannot but confefs ; and we conceive it very diffi- 
‘cult to account for feveral paflages in Scripture, without 
allowing it to have been practifed ; as we may obferve here- 
after: however, much the greater part of what has been at- 
tributed to this fort of magic, was undoubtedly the effect 
of impofture and delufion, which have been fo apparent in 
feveral inftances, as to tempt one almoft to believe the fame 
of all the reft. 

Some of the other arts of the Egyptians, which were And othe 
lefs confiderable, we have already occafionally taken notice arts 
of¢. The Greek writers tell us, that, in Egypt, no trade, 
no profeffion, however mean, was reckoned ignoble ; huf- 
bandmen, and thofe who fed cattle, in particular, were 
much confidered ©; though the latter, in fome parts of the 
country, were not fuffered, but counted an abomination ‘5 
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the reafon of which was chiefly the difference in religion. 
For the fkill of the Egyptians in architecture, mechanics, 
painting, and fculpture, we need only refer to what we have 
faid in the preceding fection; yet, as to the laft, we may 
add, that their ftatuaries worked by the moft methodical 
rules of proportion, and not by the eye, as the Grecians 
did 5 and they judged of the exaétnefs of the fymmetry by 
the fame. For they divided the whole body into twenty- 
one parts and one fourth; and, after the artifts who were 
employed had come to a refolution as to the fize of the fta- 
tue, they went home, each taking his tafk, which they 
performed with fingular {kill, and made the feveral parts 
proportionable to one another, with a furprifing exactnefs. 
It is faid, the moft famous ftatuaries among the antients 
lived fome time in Egypt ; particularly Telecles and Theo- 
dorus, the fons of Rheecus, who made the famous ftatue of 
Apollo Pythius in Samos, after the Egyptian manner ; for it 
was divided into two parts, from the head to the groin 3 
Telecles cutting one half in Samos, and his brother the other 


at Ephefus ; which, being joined together, fitted fo exact- . 


ly, that they feemed to have been made by one hand: and 
this feemed the more admirable, confidering the attitude of 
the ftatue, which had its hands ftretched out, and its legs 
at a diftance from each other, in a Moving pofture &, 

W « had almoft forgot to {peak of the extraordinary con- 
ftruction of the veffels, which the old Egyptians made ufe 
of on the Nile. Their thips of burden were made of the 
acantha, or Egyptian thorn; from which they cut {mall 
planks, about two cubits {quare: thefe pieces of timber 
they fet together like tiles, and faftened with a great num- 
ber of long pins ; and when the whole was thus well com- 
pacted, they erected benches for the rowers 3 for they ufed 
no kine of ribs, or bent timber, in their work, but fecured 
the joints of the infide with bands of papyrus. They had 
but one rudder, which paffed quite through the keel, a 
matt of acantha, and a fail made of the papyrus. Thefe vef- 
fels were very unfit to mount the river againtt the ftream, 
and therefore were always towed up, unlefs the wind pro- 
ved very frefh and favourable, But when they came down 
with the current, they faftened an hurdle of tamarifk with a 
rope to the prow of the veflel; which hurdle they ftrength- 
ened with bands of reeds, and let it down into the water: 
they alfo hung a ftone, pierced through the middle, and of 
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a confiderable weight, by another rope, to the poop. By 
this means, the ftream, bearing on the hurdle, carried down 
the boat with great expedition; the ftone at the fame time 
balancing, and keeping it fteady. Of thefe veflels they had 
gteat numbers on the river, and fome very largei. “The 
Egyptian navigation by fea we fhall mention by-and-by, 
when we come to {peak of their trade. 

Tue manner wherein the old Egyptians preferved their How the - 
knowlege, and tranfmitted it to potterity, deferves to be Egyptians. 
particularly confidered. ‘Their priefts, as we have already preserved 
intimated, were the depofitaries of all their learning ; they “ei 
had the care of their philofophy, and other fciences, as *”7w/ge- 
well as of their religion and facred rites * ; and were the 
perfons to whom thofe who defired to be inftru@ted therein 
were obliged to apply! ; for which purpofes, they had di- 
vers colleges or academies in feveral parts of the kingdom: 
one of which, at Heliopolis, is mentioned by Strabo, who 
vifited the apartments where Eudoxus and Plato had ftudied 
for feveral yearsm. The Egyptian learning was partly in- 
feribed on columns, and partly committed to writing in 
the facred books. Not only the Egyptians, but feveral 
other antient nations, ufed to preferve the memory of things 
by infcriptions.on pillars: to fay nothing of thofe which 
Seth, as it is pretended, ereéted before the flood for the 
fame purpofe®; we are told, the Babylonians kept their 
aftronomical obfervations ingraven on bricks® ; and De- 
mocritus is faid to have tranf{cribed his moral difcourfes from 
a Babylonifh pillar. But the moft famous of all others 
were the columns of Hermes in Egypt, mentioned by feve- 
ral credible authors: upon them he is reported to have 
infcribed his learning, which was afterwards explained more 
at large by the fecond Hermes in feveral books. It is cer= 
tain, at leaft, that from thefe pillars the Greek philofophers 
and Egyptian hiftorians took many things. Pythagoras and 
Plato both read them, and borrowed their philofophy from 
thenced: Sanchoniatho and Manetho likewife made ufe of 
the fame monuments?, which were ftill remaining in the 
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time of Proclus, or not long before s. They ftood in cer-. 


tain fubterraneous apartments near Thebest. To thefe in- 


feriptions fucceeded the facred books, fomewhat more re-" 
cent, but not lefs famous ; to which Sanchoniatho » and 


Manetho are alfo faid to have been beholden for the per- 
fecting of their hiftories: for thefe books did not only con- 
tain what related to the worfhip of the gods, and the laws 
of the kingdom, but hiftorical collections, nay, even all 
kind of mifcellaneous and philofophical matters of confider- 
able moment: for it was part of the bufinefs of the priefts, 
or facred {cribes, to infert in thofe public regifters what-- 
ever deferved to be recorded, and tranfmitted to pofterity, 
as well as carefully to preferve what had been delivered down 
to them from their anueftors*. 

Tuersr were the literary monuments of the Egyptians. 
Of each kind there were fome that were obvious and plain 
to be underftood by the common people and ftrangers; and 
others, more dark and myfterious, which were laid up in 
the inner recefles of the temples, and communicated to 
very few. For there were two forts of Jearning among the 
antients, and particularly the Egyptians, the vulgar and the 
feeret ; the difference between which confifted not fo much 
in the matter, as in the manner of delivering itY. The 
firft_ was open to all; who might be inftruéted therein by 
the public monuments, and the ordinary mafters: but the 
other, left it fhould grow cheap, or be corrupted by pafling 


through vulgar hands, was veiled and difguifed by feveral . 


methods. For the monuments of this fuperior fort of learn- 
ing, befides being hidden in the private apartments of the 
temples, were written in a charaéter not commonly under- 
flood, and guarded by the priefts, who were extremely 
difficu’t of accefs, and could not be prevailed on to explain 
them, but after abundance of preparation, and initiatory 
ceremonies ® ; a memorable inftance of which was their 
ufage of Pythagoras. “That philofopher, defigning to travel 
into Egypt, defired Polycrates the tyrant of Samos to recom- 
mend him by letter to 4ma/is king of Egypt, who was his 
particular friend, that he might have the freer admiffion to 
the fecret learning of the priefts; and when he came to 
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Amafis, he obtained alfo of him letters to the priefts, order- 
ing them to communicate their knowlege to him. Thence 
he went, firft to thofe of Heliopolis, who referred him to 
the college of Memphis, as their feniors ; and from Mem- 
phis he was fent, under the fame pretext, to Thebes: after 
much tergiverfation, not daring to difobey the king’s com- 
mand by any farther dilatory excufes, they endeavoured to 
deter Pythagoras from his purpofe, by the infinite labour 
and trouble he was to expeét, injoining him, in his novici- 


ate, things that are very hard, and contrary to the religion | 


of the Greeks2. And when he had undergone all this, with 
invincible courage, he obliged them at length, againft their 
wills, to admit him to a participation of their facred myfte- 
ties, and profoundeft learning >. ; 
THE laft method which the Egyptians took to conceal 
their doctrine from popular conception was, by wrapping 
it up in hieroglyphics, fymbols, enigmas, and fables. Of 


the hieroglyphic figures we {hall take notice immediately. | 


As to the reft, it is well known, that the antients in gene- 
ral ufed to deliver their inftruGtions under thofe dark veils 
of allegory and fiction; inftances of which are too fre- 
quent both in facred and profane writers, to need quotation: 
there being few or none in the moft early times, either 
among the Greeks or Barbarians, who taught any part of 
philofophy intelligibly¢; as if they thought, that, to exprefs 
things in a familiar and eafy manner argued want of acute- 
nefs ; or elfe imagined, that modefty forbad them to fhew 
truth naked to the vulgar. The Egyptians feem to have 
excelled other nations in the obfcurity of their fictions ; 
wherein the footfteps of truth were often fo faint, that they 
required a fagacious tracer, and one able to difcern things 
of moment from trifles ¢. 

In their infcriptions and writings, the Egyptians made 
ufe of three feveral forts of characters: the firft, and moft 
antient, was that of hieroglyphical figures of various ani- 
mals, the parts of human bodies, and mechanical inftru- 
ments ; of which three things, the hieroglyphics, both of 
the Ethiopians and Egyptians, confifted* : though there is 
. reafon to think the Egyptians had alfo another fort of cha- 
racters, called hieroglyphical, and made ufe of by the priefts, 


4 See before, p.487. > Porpuyr.devitaPythag. © Vid. 
Dioc. Larrr. in procem. Pxornut. cap. de fab. antiq. trad. 
Ciem. Auex. ftrom. l.v. p. 556,&¢. 4% Paur, erotic. p. 762. 
® Diop. Sic. L, ili. p. 145. 

, fomething 
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fomething refembling the prefent Chine/e characters f. They 
are faid to have been the invention of Hermes ; anda fpe- 
cimen of his performance therein is given us by Sancho- 
niatho®. The conjeéture of Sir Fobn Marfbam is by no 
means improbable, that the ufe of thefe hieroglyphical fi- 
gures of animals introduced the ftrange worfhip which was 


paid them by that nation}; for, as thofe figures were made 


choice of according to the refpeétive qualities of each ani- 
mal, to exprefs the qualities and dignities of the perfons 
they reprefented, which were generally their gods, princes, 
and great men; the people became gradually accuftomed 
to thefe figures,’ which they ufed to place in their temples 
as the images of their deities; whence it is not abfurd to 
imagine, that they came at length to pay a fuperftitious 
veneration to the living animals themfelves: and this opinion 
we rather approve, than the oppofite of a late learned writer, 
who fuppofes the facred animals were firft appointed and 
confecrated to each god, and the hieroglyphics afterwards 
formed from themi. 

Tuere are large colle€tions among the antiquaries of 
hieroglyphical infcriptions, images, and pictures, which they 


have taken a great deal of pains to explain, but with very 


little fuccefsk ; for, if we except a few of thefe characters, 
the meaning of which has been preferved by old writers 
(L), there is great reafon to fufpect their conjectures are 
very ill founded, and particularly as to thofe figures which 
they fuppofe to reprefent the old Egyptian gods; the greater 
part of them being in human form, with the head of fome 
animal, or elfe diftinguifhed by fome animal reprefentation 
fet upon their heads, or near them ; whereas, as we have 
obferved, images of human form were not introduced among 
the Egyptians till later times ; and why fuch figures might 


f Vid. Porpuyr. de vita Pythag. p.12. & See before, p. 314. 


» Marsu. can. chron. p. 38. 
Pp. 331, &c. 


i SHucKFoRD, connect. vol. 11. 


k Vid. Kircuer. Oedip. Monrraucon. antiq, 


expliq. Prenori1 menf. Ifiac. &c. 


(L) Thus, we are told, they 
reprefented the fupreme Deity, 
by a ferpent with the head of 
an hawk (1). ‘The hawk itfelf 
was the hieroglyphic of Ofrzs, 
the river-horfe of Zyphon, the 


(1) Eufeb. de prep. ev. l iii. c. To. p 


dog of Mercury, the cat of the 
moon, or Dzana; the beetle of 
a courageous: warrior, a new- 
born child, of the rifing fun ; 
and the like (z). 


. (2) Pid, Plut. de Ifd. & 


Aer 
Ofir, Diod. 1, iti. p. 145. Glem, «dlen. firom 1. yop. 5066 


not 


Oe to the time of Alexander. 


not be made in memory of fome of their moft famous men, 
we cannot fee; fince it was the old Egyptian cuftom to re- 
prefent, not the man’s perfon, but his manners, character, 
ftation, and honour!; and this they did by hieroglyphics. 

BesipEs thefe, the Pgyptians alfo ufed literal characters, 
of which they had two forts: one they called the facred let- 
ters, in which their public regifters, and all matters of an 
higher nature, were witten ; and the other, the vulgar, or 
epiftolographic, made ufe of by every one in common bull. 
nefs™,. The Egyptians were not the only people wko ob- 
feryed fuch a diftinGtion in their writing ; feveral of the eaft~- 
ern nations, particularly the Ethiopians and Babylonians, had 
two different kinds of letters"; and the modern bramins 
among the, /ndians have not only a facred charagter, but a 
facred language alfo; in which they are very fhy of in- 
ftructing {trangers ©. 

'WueEn, and by whom, letters were invented, we fhall 
not now inquire ; it will be fufficient to obferve here, that, 
though moft other nations are fuppofed to have received 
them from the Egyptians, yet they themfelves perhaps 
learned them of their neighbours the Ethiopians ; among 


whom letters. were in ufe very early, and whofe vulgar > 


charaéter became the facred one of the Egyptians’. Both 
thefe forts of old Egyptian letters are now loft, or, if the 
forms of them remain in any old infcriptions, they are un- 
intelligible, and cannot be decyphered. ' All that we know 
of them is, that the alphabet confifted of twenty-five let- 
ters 4, and that they wrote from the right-hand to the lefts 
as moft of the oriental nations ftill do, We can by no means 


come into the opinion of thofe who imagine the prefent Cop- 


tic letters to have been thofe of the antient Egyptians (M) 5 
: for 


1 Vid. Piur. ubi fap. See Sxuckrorn. conne&, vol. il. p. 
348, &c. m Figrop. |. ii. c, 36.* Diopor.1.i. p72. Vid: 
Cie. Arex. ftrom. l. v. p. 555. Porenyer. de vitaPythag. p. 

"185. n Vid. Drovor 1. iii. p.144.. Dioc. Laerr. in De- 
mocrito. Luctan. de Macrob. © Vid. Burner. archeol. L. 
i. cap. 8. P Diopor. ubi fup. qPLur. de Ifid. & Ofir. 
pe 374+ t Hero. ubi fup. 


(M) Della Valle thinks, the 1. the Greeks, when they eX- 
modern Coptic letters were the _ prefs numbers by letters, ac- 
vulgar letters of the antient cording to the order of the al- 
Egyptians, and not taken by phabet, for the number 6 ule 
them from the Greeks; becaufe, s, which is {uppofed to be not 
a fingle 


i 
- 
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for the Coptic alphabet is manifeftly nothing elfe but the 
Greek, with the addition of fome few letters, to exprefs 


a fingle: letter, but the com- 


_ pound character figma tau; for 


which they are not able to give 
any reafon; whereas, by the 
Coptic alphabet it appears to 
have been originally the fixth 
letter, though it be wanting in 
the Greek. 2. The Copts pro- 
nounce the vowels and diph- 
thongs, not according to the 
corrupt pronunciation of the 
modern Grecks, but after the 
antient manner. 3. He found 
fome Coptic letters on a mum- 
my, among hieroglyphics ; 
which fhews they were in ufe 
before that way of writing was 
loft (3). But it may be anfwer- 
ed, that the GreeA numeral ¢, 
and the Coptic /o, are really no 
other than the Samaritan waw 
fet backwards, or the olic di- 
gamma, which the Greeks after- 
wards threw out of their com- 
mon alphabet, as they did the 
hoppa and fanpi (the Samaritan 
koph and fade), they being alfo 
ufed as numerals only ; but the 
Copts have retained the figure 
of the waw, calling it /o, or 
Jou (which fignifies fx, the 
number it ftands for) ; though 
they never ufe it, we believe, 
otherwife than as a numeral ; 
nay, in fome Coptic alphabets, 
the koppa and fanpi are ftill in- 
ferted (4): which, joined with 
the other two arguments of 
Della Valle, may ‘prove the 
Greek letters to’ have been ufed 
very early in, Egypt, but not 


(3) Della Valle wiag, let, ii, 


XXvi. 


Alex. firom. lvi. p. 567+ 


founds 
‘that they were originally Egyp- 


tian. 

Kircher (5) goes fomething 
further : he endeavours to prove 
the Coptic letters were invented 
by Hermes, and moft of them 


formed from fome of the facred 


animals; as the ibis, the fer- 
pent, the bull, the ram, and 
the hawk. And to fuch as 
have not pertinent names, he 
gives others, which have an 
apt fignification in Coptic: xi- 
da, for example, he calls xeu- 
ta, i.e. life; of which the fer- 
pent, whofe form this letter 
bears, is the fymbol ; and xz he 
calls xanuti, i.e. a chain, the 
links of which: it feems to re- 
femble. Plutarch indeed tells 
us, that the firft Egyptian letter 
was the ibis (6); that bird, 
with its legs divaricated, and 
bill inferted between them, 
making the figure of an equi- 
lateral triangle (7), which comes 
fomething nearer the Coptic al- 
pha; but we know not how 
this can be carried farther with 
any certainty. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus mentions four golden 
images of gods, wiz. two dogs, 
an hawk, and an ibis, which 
ufed to be carried in proceffion 
at a certain folemnity ; and that 
they called them four /etters 
(8). Now though Kircher has 
derived feven letters from the 
ibis, and one from the hawk, 
yet he could find none that 
feemed to have any affinity with 


(4) Vid. Ed. Bernardi tab. alphabetor. m 
(5) £2 Oedip. Leype. tom ill. p. 42, Ge, GF in turr. Babel, pr I77s 
Ger (6) Plut. fympof. 1. iv. quale. 5. 


(7) fbid. leix, quegfte 30 (8) Clem. 


the 


C. Il. 


to the time of Alexander. 


founds which the Greczans had not, and which probably 
came to be ufed in Egypt after the time of Alexander, tho’ 
we know the Greek language, and ‘perhaps their letters alfo, 
were taught there long before, in the reign of P/ammiti- 


chus*. 


That the reader may judge of this affinity, we have 


here inferted the Coptic alphabet. 


* Idem ibid. Dropor.1.i.p. 61. 


the dog ; which fhews how 
precarious thefe conjectures are, 
though we confefs them to be 
ingenious. Itis not improba- 
ble, that the Egyptians, in later 
times, when they had loft their 
antient letters and learning, and 
had, for fome centuries, made 
ufe of the Greek alphabet only, 
the introduGtion of which they 
had forgotten, might imagine 
their prefent letters to be thofe 
antient ones ufed by their ance- 
ftors, and thereupon endeavour 
to find myfteries inthem; which 
it is eafy for men of warm con- 
ceptions, and a peculiar way of 
thinking, to do, in the moft tri- 
vial things. 

Another learned author feems 
alfo to have been once of opi- 
nion, that the Greek alphabet 
was derived from the Copric ; 
for he fays, the letters ufed by 
Mofes, and throughout all 4/7, 
have not the leaft affinity with 
the Greek (contrary to the fen- 
timents of almoft all learned 
men befides) ; but that the Cup 
tic or Egyptian letters have the 
utmoft refemblance to them ; 
and, which he thinks more ob- 
fervable, the manner of wri- 


(1) Bedford’s animadv. on Sir Ifaac Newton's chronol, ps 271 68. 
(3) Bedford's Scripture chronol, p> 494+ 


before, p- 509 


ting in all 4fa is from the 
right-hand to the left; but the 
manner of writing in Egypr and 
Greece is from the left-hand to 
the right ; and this he wonders 
Sir J/fzac Newton could not di- 
ftinguifh (1). We agree, that the 
manner of writing in Egypt is 
now as this gentleman fays (we 
mean when they write Copric) 5 
but that it was fo antiently, he 
would have been in the wrong 
to afirm, Herodotus exprefly te- 
ftifying the contrary (2); and 
the derivation of the Gree& al- 
phabet from the Samaritan is {fo 
apparent, that this writer him- 
felf, in a later work of his, 
feems to make no doubt of it; 
and goes a little too far, as we 
apprehend on the other fide, in 
aflerting the Samaritan chara- 
éters to have been the old Feyp- 
tian (3); which may poflibly 
be true, but is more, we believe, 
than he is able to prove. 

We will not deny, however, 
but that the feven letters added 
by the Egyptians to the Greek 
alphabet may be the remains of 
their antient character ; though 
we are rather of a contrary 
opinion. 


(2) See 


“The 


ait 
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The Coptic ALPHABET. 

‘Figure. Name. Power. Figure. Name. Power. 
Ddi& Alpha A. ee Wes ye ee P. 
EB Gee sia “8.73 Pp) Rowiae 
Ui Gamma G. Cc. Sima S. 
Newe Ddldg = Dns Tt a3a¢ee ow 
Gerth E. Sw Ypflon Y.U. 
er So S. P db Ae mh : 

Zitavr Zz. x Chi Gree. 
fi : Fiita. To Ze. i w O O long. 
Qe Thita Th. Wy Shei Sh. 
Ts.2 > faaday x1. Ltn wdistouaed 
Rx Kappa K.» bh Khe Ko. 
AA Lauda L. Cy 9) Florio. 
Useau Mi mM. Xx Fanja F. 
Hn . N N. 6 6 Shima Sb. 
=zr xX x: T [| Dbei Db. 
Oo O Ofoort, Wy Epi Pf. 


THE Egyptian language is certainly one of the moft 
antient in the world, and in all probability an original or 
mother tongue, formed at the confufion of Babel'. It was 


- certainly a diftin&t tongue, at leaft fo early as the time of 


Fofeph, who, when he was made governor of Egypt, 
had a new name given him of Egyptian derivation®, and 
{peaking to his brethren in that language, was obliged to 
make ufe of an interpreter *: and yet this very language is 
in great meafure preferved to our own times in the pre- 
fent Coptic, though, by reafon of the almoft’ continual 
fubjeCtion of that nation to foreigners, ever fince their 


conqueft by Cambyfes, a confiderable part of it has been 
loft ; in return for which it has received a great number 


of Greek, and fome Perfian, Latin, and Arabic words, 
during the long time they were under the fucceffive govern- 
ment of thofe people. The 4rabic, at prefent, prevails fo 
univerfally in Egypt, that the Copts, or native Egyptians 


Weroct en, ak ms = 
sn agi Cie 


themfelves, generally fpeak no other, the common people 


having utterly loft the knowlege of their antient tongue, 


© See before, p. 356. * Gen. xli. 45. = Gen, 
xii, 23. ; i 


which 


C.1. = 4a the time of Alexander. 513, 


which few, even of their priefts, underftand to any degree 
of perfeétion Y. 

Tue Coptic tongue at prefent confifts chiefly of the old 
Egyptian and Greek ; {till bearing evident marks of pri- 
mitive antiquity in its ftru€ture and conftitution, wherein it 
differs fo widely from all the Oriental and European lan- 
guages, that it is impoflible to conceive it derived from any 
of them. For the Copés neither decline their nouns, nor 
conjugate their verbs (not even thofe of foreign extract), 
otherwife than by prefixing particles fometimes of one or 
more fyllables, and fometimes ofa fingle letter, which de- 
note the cafe, gender, number, and perfon ; feveral of them 
being often joined together in one word, and the primitive 
word ufually placed laft. So that the difficulty of this 
tongue confifts in the incredible combination of the words 
and particles, in the change of the vowels, and in tran{- 
pofing the middle part of the word, and adding of fuper- 
fluous letters ; to diftinguifh which requires great labour 
and {kill 7. 

As Egypt is excellently fituated for commerce, the Of their 
trade of the weftern parts of A/a, all Europe, and the north, *7@de and 
lying open to it, by the Mediterranean Sea, and that of naviga- 
Arabia, Perfia, India, and the fouthern and weftern coafts #*- 
of Africa, by the Red Sea; the eaftern merchandizes be- 
ing commodioufly brought into Egypt, on camels, by the 
I/thmus of Sues ; it is to be prefumed fo induftrious and fen- 
fible a people were not long without making ufe of thofe 
advantages ; to which they might be induced, not only by 
the profpect of gain, but alfo to fupply themfelves with 
thofe things which their country wanted, fuch as metals, 
wood, pitch, refin, and the like ; which they might do by 
difpofing of their own many and rich productions and ma~ 
nufa@tures, fuch as corn, linen, paper, glafs, and feveral 
other valuable commodities. Sir Zohn Marfbam + fuppofes, 
that the Egyptians did not apply themfelves to merchan- 
dize till the time of the Ptolemies : but in this he feems to 
be miftaken ; for though thofe princes did very much en- 
courage trade, recovering that of the Eaft to their fubjects, 
by building of Berentce, Myos hormos, and other ports on 
the Arabian guiph, fo that ‘Alexandria became the greateft . 
mart in the world: yet the Egyptians certainly traded very 
confiderably with foreigners long before. For, not to infitt 


¥ Vid. Srcarp. dans les memoires des miflions, tom. ii. p. 61. 
2 Vid, Wirxins differt. de ling. Copt. p. 120, &¢. * Can. 
chron. §. 14. p. 367. 

Void L 1 on 
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on their claim to the firft invention of commerce, which 
they fay was found out by Ofris, and their Mercury », Dio- 
dorus does not only tell us, that P/ammitichus gained great 
r.ches by trade, before he was king of all Egypt ¢, but we 
learn from Scripture, that the A@dianites and I/bmaelites 
traded thither fo early as the time of ‘facob“; and it is 
prefumed, that they had antiently the fovereignty of the 
Red Sea, by which means they ingroffed all the trade of 
fndia, and other parts, which were then carried on that 
way &. They feem, indeed, to have been difpoffefled of 
it, if what Philo/tratus * relates be true, by a certain prince 
named E'rythras (whom fome imagine to be the fame with 
Efau, or Edom) ; for he, being mafter of the Red Sea, made 
a by-law, or regulation, that the Egyptians fhould not en- 
ter that fea with any fhips of war, not with more than 


onemerchaht-thip at atime. To evade which, the Egypti- 


ans built a veffel fo large and capacious, as to fupply the 
place of many. However, afterwards, David, becomin 

matter of Elath and Eziongeber, two ports on the Red Sea 
belonging to Edom, Which he had conquered, built fhips 


there, as fome fay, and fetched gold from Ophir & 5 but, 


whether that be true or no, Solomon, his fon, certainly efta- 
blifhed a very great trade there+, which it is not impro- 
bable he might do by permiffion or connivance of the Egy- 
ptians, to whofe king he was fon-in-law. And this trade 
the Fes continued to {hare with them, not without fome 
little interruption, till the time of Zhaz, when they intirely 
loft it ; and it fell into the hands of the Syrians ', and after 
of the Tyrians*, till the Ptolemies recovered the whole 
again to their own fubjeéts, as has been {faid. 

SoME writers! have indeed exprefly afferted, that Pfam- 
mitichus was the firft king of Egypt who opened the ports 
to ftrangers, and granted foreign traders fecurity in his do+ 
minions ; and that the antient princes, being content with 
the abundant riches of their own country, permitted ftran- 
gers to have no accefs to it, fortifying the frontiers again{t 
them, and particularly againft the Greeés. But this can« 
not be underftood of any other commerce than that which 


> Vid. Huer. hift. du commerce & de la navig. des anciens, 
G7, * Diop. Sic. 1. i. p. 60. * Gen. xxxvii. 25. 36. 
© Vid. Huer. ubi fupr. c. 48. * Devita Apollonii, 1. iii, 
e. 30. & Eupotem. ap. Eufeb. de prep. evang. L. ix. ¢. 30. 
*2Chron. vili. 17, 18. 1 Kings ix. 26, &c, ' 2 Kings 
xvi. 6, * Vid. Srras. 1. xvi. p. 757, 1 Ibid. 1. xvire 
p. 721. Diop. Sic, 1. i. p. 61 


was 


eC. Hi. to the time of ‘Alexander; 


was driven by the Mediterranean Sea, where the “Greeks 
exercifed their piracies along the coats of Egypt™ 3. ands 
being themfelves excluded thence on that account, com- 
plained of fuch treatment as a great injuftice, and an at- 
_ tempt againft the law of nations, reprefenting the Egypti- 
ans as a barbarous nation, which had renounced all huma- 
nity and hofpitality ; whence arofe the fable of the cruelty 
of Bufiris : for that the Egyptians traded before with other 
nations, is evident from the above-mentioned inftance of 
the Adidianites and I/bmaelites, the eafy accefs which Abra- 
ham and the fons of ‘Facob had to Egypt», and from Sol- 
mon’s having horfes from thence °. 

~ Towarp the Greeks, indeed, they behaved with forne 
caution and referve, even after they were admitted ; for, 
after the time of Pfammitichus, though Amafis, who was 
their great friend, fuffered them to build the city of Nau- 
eratis for the fettlement and refidence of their merchanis ; 
yet that was the only place in the whole kingdom, where 
he allowed them to have a factory. They failed up to it 
by the Canopic mouth of the Nile (N); and if, by any ac- 


cident, a veilel entered any other mouth of that river, the ‘ 


owners, after making oath, that they were forced in there 
againft their will, were obliged to go back to that chanel ; 
or, if the winds were contrary, to unlade, and fend up 
their goods to Naucratis by the river-veflels P. 

Tuoucu the Egyptians, on a religious account, bore 
a great averfion to the fea, which they called Zyphon, be- 
caufe it fwallows up their Nile, and hated failors* fo much, 
that they would not fpeak to them 4 aitd though they were 
not fond of going out of their own country, for fear of in- 
troducing foreign luxury and cuftoms* ; yet were they not 
. ignorant of fea affairs, having an order of men among them 
who followed nothing elfe; nay, the Greeks confels they 
learned navigation from them *. Se/s/ris built a formi- 
dable navy of four hundred fhips of war for his expedition 


m Vid. Srras. ubi fup. a Gen. xii. 10. Xhisa, &e. 
© 2 Chron.i.16,&xi.28. tKingsiv. 28.  ? Herop, |. it. 
©. 178,179. %Piur.de Ifid. & Ofirid. p. 363. Sympof. |. viii. 
p- 729. t Crem. ALEX. ftrom.i. p. 302. s Ev- 
riPip. in Troad. 


(N) Yet others make thisci- on the Belbitic, or Heracleutic 
ty of Naucratisto be acolony mouth of the Ni/e (4). But 
of the Milefians, and to ftand this we fhall examine hereafter. 


iB. bi is, rem A, B, 
4) See Bayle di. bift, art, Naucratis, rem. A, 
; 7 fol 2 to 
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to the fouthern feas'; and alfo a very large veflel of cedar? 
two hundied and eighty cubits long (O), gilt without, and 
beautified with filver within, which he dedicated to Oftris *. 
And it is to be prefumed they improved in this art in fuc- 


ceeding times. 


~ We hall here conclude this account of the antient 
Egyptians ; and hope we may be excufed, if we have been 
fomewhat prolix in fpeaking of fo extraordinary a people. 


t Diop. Sic. Li. p. 50. §2. 


(O) This fhip muft vaftly ex- 
ceed any modernveffelsin bulk, 
being near twice as big as one 
of our largeft firft-rates ; the 
length of the Royal Sovereign 


being no more than 175 feet 
on the middle gun-deck ; and 
the breadth about 70 feet by 
the beam. 


END of Vou. 
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